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Statb  Boaxd  of  Hejilth,  Boston,  January  20, 1875. 

Hon.  Gem>roe  B.  Lobinq,  President  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts, 

Sm : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  legislature  the 
Sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHAKLES  F.  FOLSOM,  M.  D., 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  ofHeatth. 
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GENERAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  R^oreserUaiives  of 

Massachusetts. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  herewith  presents  its  Sixth 
Annual  Report. 

Early  in  the  past  summer,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the 
community,  and  sanitary  science,  suffered  the  great  loss  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  George  Derby,  who  died  June  20, 1874.  How 
great  this  loss  was  only  those  can  know  who  knew  his 
untiring  industry,  his  well-directed  enthusiasm,  his  high 
sense  of  honor,  and  his  devotion  to  his  convictions  of  duty. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  his  memory  have  reached  us  from 
both  shores  of  our  continent.  ^*  To  a  well-trained  mind  there 
were  added  an  honesty  of  purpose,  an  enthusiasm  for  his  work, 
a  firmness  of  character,  and  a  personal  address  which  inspired 
others  to  help  him  in  his  good  work,  and  won  for  him  the 
respect  and  regard  of  his  professional  colleagues.  The  repu- 
tation of  such  a  man  is  necessarily  not  so  brilliant  or  wide- 
spread as  that  of  one  whose  services  have  been  of  a  more 
conspicuous  character ;  but  a  slight  consideration  of  what  Dr. 
Derby  accomplished,  directly  by  his  example  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  indirectly  by  his  influence  on  public  hygiene  without 
regard  to  state  limits, — an  influence  not  yet  spent,  nor  likely 
to  be  spent  in  this  generation, — shows  how  richly  he  merits  the 
long  and  grateful  remembrance  of  his  countrymen." — The 
Juration. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  June  22,  1874,  the  following 
address  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  was  read. 
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It  waa  also,  by  unanimoua  vote,  printed  in  circular  form  for 
distribution : — 

QetUtemen  of  016  State  Board  of  Heaith: 

A  few  dA^ainoe,  I  warned  yon  of  tlie  Berions  Illness  of  our  dear  fHend  and 
hoDored  Secretary,  Db.  Qeoroe  Bkrby.  It  ia  with  great  sorrow  that  Ibave 
Hunmoaed  yon  again  in  consequence  of  bis  dentli. 

Permit  me  to  recall  to  your  notice  some  of  ttie  more  salient  points  in  his 
history,  with  many  of  which,  yon,  nho  hftve  been  associated  with  him  in  this 
Board,  are  already  partially  or  perchance  folly  acquainted. 

Dr.  Derby  was  bom  in  8alem,  in  1819;  he  was  the  son  of  John  Derby,  an 
emioent  merchant  of  that  city. 

'He  took  his  degree  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1843.  For  many 
jeara  he  practised  very  qniotly  in  Boston,  but  was  little  known  by  the 
pnblic,  or  to  the  profession,  antil  the  lat«  war  bionght  to  light  his  Intent 
energy,  and  bis  admirable  character. 

The  tint  call  of  President  Lincoln  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  country  at 
the  coraDienc«ment  of  the  civil  war,  found  our  friend  prompt  and  determined 
to  do  his  whole  duty.  He  entered  again  with  praiseworthy  zeal  into  all  the 
work  of  student  life.  He  took  special  lessons  in  practical  surgery  from  our 
moat  eminent  surgeons,  and,  with  more  than  youthful  enthusiasm,  studied 
out  the  improvements  In  medicine  and  surgery  that  bud  been  brought  for- 
ward during  the  many  years  since  his  pnpilage,  ftvu  1S33  to  1343.  This  act 
marlced  two  of  those  traits  of  character  which  we,  his  associates  on  the 
Board  of  Health,  bare  seen  and  admired  so  much  during  our  intercourse 
with  him,  viz. ;  his  conscientiousness,  and  his  thoroughness  in  his  dealings 
with  any  question.  He  waa  unwilling  to  undertake  the  care  of  our  patriot 
•oldiers  without  fitting  himself  in  the  most  perfect  manner  for  the  task.  He 
nceived  from  Governor  Andrew  the  commission  of  surgeon  of  the  23d  regl- 
msDt  at  the  Mawachusetts  Volunteers.  Be  went  through  the  whole  war 
without  a  furlough,  and  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  fur  the  good 
of  the  soldiers.  He  was  fearless  in  the  presence  of  danger,  performing  im- 
portant operations  on  the  field  while  under  fir«,  with  a  perfect  coolness  and 
deliberation,  when  others,  superior  to  him  in  authority,  shrunk  from  the 
otdcal  to  which  his  sense  of  professional  duty  summoned  him. 

Baring  thus  served,  with  a  reputation  for  ability  unanrpaseed  by  any  one, 
he  left  the  army  at  the  termination  of  tbe  war,  a  man  comparatively  broken 
down  in  health,  and  with  the  prospect  of  commencing  anew  his  professional 
life.  For  months,  by  most  careful  regimen,  and  the  daily  use  ofiquinine,  he 
had  fougb  t  against  the  insidious  enctoachments  of  malarial  disease. 

When  tbe  war  closed,  the  reaction  took  place,  in  a  corresponding  depres- 
rion  of  Ilia  health. 

The  government,  fully  appreciating  his  worth,  and  deairons  of  aiding  him 
is  his  perfect  recovery,  appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  tbe  National  Soldiers' 
Home,  at  Angusta,  Maine. 

After  aevenl  months'  residence  there,  having  partially,  at  least,  regained 
Ids  vigor,  be  reeumed  practice  in  Boston.  He  came  back  to  us  a  man  of 
notewnrthy  fame,  as  apatriot,  as  an  able  and  fuUy-proctised  surgeon,  and 
a  most  high'toned  gentleman. 

Boon  after  bia  return  he  published  some  papers  relating  to  hygiene,  and  be 
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Daring  the  war,  lie  married  Miss  ParsoiiB,  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
Theophilus  Parsons,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State.    Dr.  Derby  left  a  widow  and  two  children. 

June  21, 1869,  just  five  years  ago,  the  legislature  passed  the  Act  establish- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Health. 

For  two  years  previously  Dr.  Derby  edited  the  Beports  to  the  legislature 
relating  to  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  Massachusetts.  In  the 
preface  to  the  Report,  in  1867,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  used  the  following 
language  in  reference  to  Dr.  Derby,  that  ^'  during  the  late  war  he  was  four 
years  in  active  service,  with  the  largest  reputation  as  surgeon.'' 

His  publications,  as  well  as  his  acquired  reputation  at  the  State  House 
and  abroad,  readily  pointed  him  out  as  the  person  most  fitted,  on  the  score 
of  his  manliness,  ability,  and  integrity,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  new  Board. 
He,  in  fact,  had  no  rival. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  all  that  he  has  done  for  us ;  of  the  great  works 
he  has  inaugurated,  and  successfully  carried  forward.  But  none  of  us,  I 
suspect,  even  now  realize  how  devoted  he  has  been ;  we  all  know  how  often 
and  how  perfectly  we  trusted  him.  We  felt  that  the  honor  of  our  Board 
would  be  cautiously  and  firmly  sustained.  We  remember  his  genial  and 
commanding  presence ;  his  indefiitigable  zeal  in  everything  that  was  ordered 
by  the  Board.  We  were  sure  of^  him,  as  the  most  reliable  person  we  could 
have.  How  much  the  present  position  of  the  Board,  as  a  motive-force  in  the 
community,  depends  on  his  really  wonderful  faculty  of  meeting  and  of 
moulding  men,  we  shall  never  exactly  know.  For  my  own  part,  gentlemen, 
words  would  fail  me  to  give  you  my  idea  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  him.  Ha 
guarded  our  honor  and  safety  with  so  jealous  a  care  that  sometimes  I  waa 
inclined  to  think  him  unduly  cautious.  I  never  had  any  forebodings  in  segard 
to  the  safety  and  ultimate  success  of  the  Board,  for  I  believe  that  State,  or 
Preventive  Medicine,  has  taken  so  deep  a  root  In  the  conscience  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race,  that  hereafter,  boards  of  health,  or  in  other  words,  for  the 
prevention  of  disease,  must  forever  exist ;  and  they  will  have  more  and  more 
weight  upon  the  policy  of  states  and  of  nations,  as  well  as  upon  the  private 
habits  of  individuals. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  lesson  that  comes  to  us  firom  the  life- 
work  of  our  dear  friend  and  co-laborer  in  a  most  noble  cause  t 

Why,  simply  this :  that  we  should  one  and  all  go  on  with  renewed  zeal 
and  with  an  untiring  devotion  that  shall  be  worthy  of  him.  Let  us  make 
his  course  our  example  in  our  future  career.  If  we  do  this,  I  have  no  fear ; 
for  the  future  of  any  cause  must  be  bright,  provided  it  be  carried  forward 
intelligently,  and  with  the  single  endeavor  to  do  honestly  and  Justly  the 
duty  of  the  hour,  as  our  friend  Derby  always  did  his. 

God  grant  his  grace  to  each  one  of  us,  and  enable  all  of  us  to  feel,  during 
our  future  connection  with  the  Board,  the  beauty  of  the  example  left  to  ns 
by  the  life  of  our  dead  associate. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Derby,  Dr.  F.  W.  Draper,  of  Boston, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  intimately  associated  with  him 
in  sanitary  investigations,  and  who  had  made  several  valuable 
contributions  to  the  reports  of  the  Board,  was  elected  tempo* 
rary  Secretary,  he  having  kindly  consented  to  serve  for  three 
months.    He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  faithfully  and 
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efficiently,  and  much  regret  was  felt  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  in  severing  official  connection  with  so  able  an  associate. 
He  retired  from  office  September  12,  1874,  when  the  present 
Secretary  was  elected. 

Local  Boabds  of  Health. 

The  Board  has  evidence,  from  time  to  time,  that  local  boards 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
their  large  powers,  and  that  they  also  are  often  reluctant  to 
exercise  the  great  power  allowed  to  them  by  the  statutes. 
They  not  infrequently,  too,  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  law  authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  grant 
hearings  and  to  pass  judgment  on  complaint  against  any  per- 
sons engaged  in  any  of  the  so-called  noxious  trades,  takes 
away  from  themselves  all  responsibility  in  such  matters, 
although  the  powers  of  local  boards  remain  precisely  as  they 
were  before  the  passage  of  said  Act,  and  are  fuller  and  more 
summary  than  those  of  the  State  Board. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  these  statutes  should  be  simplified, 
and  that  local  boards  of  health  should  always  be  elected  or 
appointed  which  are  not  connected  with  their  respective  town 
or  city  governments. 

In  England,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  word  **  may  ^  would  not  be  beneficially  changed 
to  **must "  in  the  laws  granting  authority  to  boards  of  health. 

-  Drains  and  Sewers. 

By  the  last  report  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  by  the  statements  found  in  the  present  report 
under  the  head  of  health  of  towns,  from  our  correspondents 
in  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  Salem,  Wobuni,  Worcester,  and 
several  of  the  smaller  towns,  it  may  be  seen  how  great  is  the 
magnitude  of  this  question,  and  how  important  its  bearing 
upon  the  public  health. 

The  most  recent  experiments  tend  to  show  that  we  have 
been  vastly  overrating  the  oxidizing  and  disinfecting  proper- 
ties of  air,  water  and  earth.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  drinking  water  and  breathing  air  contami- 
nated by  sewage  and  sewage  emanations;  and  the  fact  is 
admitted,  that  both  air  and  water  may  be  polluted  to  a  danger- 
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oils  degree  without  perceptible  change  in  taste,  color  or  smell. 
We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  because  such  poisons  do  not 
"slay  like  the  sword,"  because  long  habit  gives  us  a  certain 
kind  of  immunity  from  evil  results,  and  because,  in  our  new 
and  sparsely  populated  country,  we  have  a  soil  not  yet  satu- 
rated with  the  filth  of  centuries. 

Upon  the  many  hundred  acres  of  mud  and  marsh  exposed 
at  low  tide  in  and  near  Boston,  the  sediment  from  the  sewage 
of  a  large  part  of  that  city,  of  Cambridge,  of  part  of  Somer- 
ville,  and  of  the  whole  Miller's  River  basin,  is  deposited  in 
great  quantities,  setting  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  "carbo- 
ammoniacal "  gases,  etc.-,  into  the  air  breathed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolitan  district.  In  the  other  cities 
referred  to,  evils  will  be  found  correspondingly  great. 

The  remedies  must  be  determined  to  a  great  degree  for 
each  particular  case ;  but  poisonous  sewage  emanations  might 
at  least  be  kept  out  of  our  dwellings  if  the  drainage  of  all 
houses  were  inspected,  before  occupancy,  by  the  local  health 
officers ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  matters  relating  to  drain- 
ago  and  sewerage  could  be  referred  to  independent  boards  of 
health ;  or,  in  the  case  of  very  large  cities,  if  there  could  be 
a  central  executive  bureau,  a  "  Board  of  Works,**  so  that 
there  would  be  a  more  thorough  co5peration  in  the  different 
departments. 

As  to  the  final  disposition  of  sewage,  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  say  definitely  what  one  of  the  many  plans  now  suggested 
and  tried  in  different  parts  of  the  world  will  become  generally 
adopted  as  possessing  the  least  number  of  disadvantages,  and 
the  question  must  often  be  decided  with  reference  to  purely 
local  considerations. 

Hydrographical  Survey. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  last-mentioned  subject,  and  upon 
purely  economic  grounds,  the  Board  desires  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  this  subject.  The  storage  and  supply 
of  water  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  and  the 
construction  of  systems  of  sewerage  cannot  be  properly 
regulated  by  individual  cities  and  towns  without  prejudice  to 
the  health  or  interests  of  other  places.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of  large  areas  of  country, 
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as  has  been  already  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  state 
board  of  education  on  the  proposed  survey  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  connection  with  this  survey,  and  under  the  section  enti- 
tled ''Biological/'  the  Board  would  urge  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  State.  The 
Board  would  also  draw  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
report  made  by  our  late  Secretary,  Dr.  Derby,  upon  the 
waters  in  the  various  ponds  of  the  State,  and  to  his  sug^s- 
tion  that  prompt  measures  should  bo  taken  by  the  legislature 
in  order  to  keep  these  waters  perfectly  pure  for  future  gene- 
rations. [^Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  MassachitsettSy  pp.  107,  108.] 

The  Sale  and  Use  op  Poisons. 

The  statutes  provide  that  whoever  "sells  any  arsenic, 
strychnine,  corrosive  sublimate  or  prussic  acid,  without  the 
written  prescription  of  a  physician,"  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  date,  etc.,  of  such  sale  and  of  the  name  of  the  buyer. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  no  poisonous  drug 
should  be  sold  without  a  written  order  either  from  a  physician 
or  from  the  person  requiring  it. 

The  fact  that  several  deaths  have  occurred  from  the  use  of 
chloroform  during  the  past  year  renders  appropriate  our  call- 
ing attention  to  the  potency  of  this  drug,  and  to  the  extreme 
care  thought  to  be  necessary  in  its  administration  in  those 
places  where  it  is  used  to  produce  complete  anaesthesia. 
The  use  of  so  dangerous  a  remedy  should  be  reserved  for 
those  cases  where  the  safer  agent  is  manifestly  unsuitable  or 
its  use  impracticable.  Although  chloroform  is  used  by  many 
English  and  continental  surgeons,  without  their  ever  having 
had,  during  long  years  of  experience,  any  fata  result  from  it, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  precautions  observed  by 
them  are  numerous ;  that  they  have  a  large  corps  of  skilled 
assistants ;  that  we  have  a  much  safer  agent  in  ether ;  and 
that  unforeseen  and  sudden  collapse  does  occur  and  produce 
a  fatal  result,  although  rarely,  in  strong,  healthy  persons  from 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  while  such  cases  are  thus  far 
entirely  unknown  of  ether. 
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The   Law  Concerning   Slaughter-houses   and  Noxious 

AND  Offensive  Trades. 

The  hearing  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Squire  &  Co.  was 
closed  December  29,  1873,  and  some  time  after  the  efforts  of 
the  Board  had  failed  to  induce  the  proprietors  of  the  large 
swine-slaughtering  establishments  in  the  Miller's  River  basin 
to  establish  a  Jarge  abattoir  farther  from  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation and  nearer  to  a  large  body  of  water.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  case  was  taken  up  first  in  order  at  the  request  of 
the  petitioners ;  and  the  testimony  and  arguments,  as  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Squire  &  Co.,  occupy  596  pages  of 
closely-printed  octavo. 

That  a  nuisance,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  was 
proved  to  exist  in  the  Miller's  River  district  there  could  be  no 
manner  of  doubt ;  nor  did  the  evidence  fail  to  indicate  what 
were  the  factors  in  the  case.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
gaseous  products  and  emanations  from  rendering  putrid  grease, 
from  trying  out  both  fresh  and  rancid  lard,  from  boiling  dead 
animals,  from  foul  pigpens  and  transportation  cars,  from 
scalding  vats,  from  great  quantities  of  sewage  and  decompos- 
.  ing  animal  matter  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  while 
spread  out  over  large  surfaces  of  impervious  mud,  and  from 
the  dock  mud  itself,  were  contaminating  the  air  to  a  degree 
intensely  annoying  to  the  senses  and  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  public  health. 

The  odors,  generally  speaking,  were  shown  to  be  distin- 
guishable, if  taken  singly,  although  their  combination  in  many- 
cases  rendered  it  impossible  to  trace  the  offence  of  a  given 
time  to  its  proper  source.  They  were  shown,  too,  not  to  be 
an  exception  to  nature's  law,  and  to  be  diffused  to  some  degree 
in  all  directions,  whatever  the  barometric  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  or  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  wind,  if  not 
blowing  violently.  When  the  winds  were  light  and  variable, 
forming  currents  and  counter-currents  of  air,  the  noxious 
odors  were  as  capricious  as  the  winds  themselves  in  the  spots 
(often  quite  circumscribed)  where  they  became  noticeable ; 
and,  by  the  use  of  high  chimneys,  they  were  sometimes 
offensive  at  a  distance  when  scarcely  perceptible  at  theif 
source.     They  also  existed  at  times  in  sharply-defined  strata^ 
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so  as  to  be  nauseating  at  one  part  of  a  house  and  not  disa- 
greeable in  another ;  and  this  fact  held  good  of  persons  even 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  room. 

But  the  Board  had  before  them  other  questions  more  diffi- 
cult of  solution  9  before  they  could  decide  whether  or  not 
three-quarters  of  a  million  hogs  could  be  annually  slaughtered 
and  hundreds  of  tons  of  lard  rendered,  within  two  miles  in  an 
air  line  from  the  State  House,  without  danger  to  the  public 
health  and  public  welfare. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  possible  to  say  to  what  degree 
each  one  of  the  contributing  causes  was  responsible  for  the 
sum  total  of  offence,  and  great  advantage  was  anticipated  from 
the  filling-in  of  the  flats,  and  from  the  other  improvements 
which  were  then  in  progress.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  the 
completion  of  these  improvements  would  narrow  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  such  causes  of  offence  as 
might  remain. 

In  the  second  place,  there  were  no  justifiable  grounds  for 
interfering  with  private  interests  while  there  remained  so 
much  doubt  as  to  the  precise  origin  of  this  offence,  and  while 
it  was  contended  that,  with  a  proper  system  of  sewerage  and 
with  sufficient  ciare  in  conducting  the  various  **  noxious  trades," 
all  sources  of  complaint  would  disappear. 

The  members  of  the  Board  have,  from  time  to  time,  made 
the  Miller's  River  basin,  and  the  various  establishments  com- 
plained of,  the  subjects  of  careful  personal  inspection,  but 
they  have  felt  obliged  to  reserve  final  judgment,  as  they  have 
always  done  in  similar  cases,  and  as  they  are  now  doing  with 
regard  to  other  establishments  against  which  formal  com- 
plaints have  been  made,  and  where  hearings  have  already 
been  held. 

After  the  protracted  hearing  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Squire 
&  Co.,  decision  in  reference  to  that  establishment,  and  all 
farther  action  in  the  cases  of  the  others  complained  of,  was 
postponed  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

Mr.  Bansom  C.  Taylor,  of  Worcester,  had  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court*  against  the  decision  of  this  Board,  of  August 

•  Claiming  that  the  law  nnder  which  the  Board  acted  (Acts  and  Resolves  passed 
hy  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1871,  chap.  167)  was  unconsti- 
tutional, and  that  the  proceedings  were  irregular. 
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27,  1873,  whereby  it  was  ordered  that  he  *' cease  and  desist" 
from  the  boiling  of  bones  and  meat  on  the  premises  then 
occupied  by  him.  Pending  a  decision  in  this  case,  the  Board 
acted  under  eminent  legal  counsel  in  postponing  any  further 
judgments. 

After  Mr.  Taylor  had  abandoned  his  case  and  had  con- 
sented to  a  perpetual  injunction,  other  reasons  influenced  the 
Board  to  still  further  delay  their  decision. 

It  was  fully  proved  that  a  very  offensive  odor  emanated 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  J.  P. 
Squire  &  Co,  Whether  this  odor  was  caused  by  the  establish- 
ment in  question,  by  the  extensive  and  very  foul  tide- water 
basins,  by  the  establishments  where  the  rendering  of  house- 
grease,  etc.,  is  carried  on  without  proper  facilities  for  avoid- 
ing offence,  or  by  all  three  causes  in  common,  has  nbt  as  yet 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Board. 

In  the  meantime,  by  direction  of  the  legislature,  these 
basins  were  in  the  process  of  filling-in,  sewers  were  making, 
and  new  means  of  avoiding  offence  had  been  introduced  by 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Squire  &  Co.,  while  others  were  fast 
following  their  example.  These  improvements  are  not  yet 
completed,  but  are  making  rapid  progress. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  of  the  great  number  of  employes  to 
whom  maintenance  is  afforded,  and  of  the  large  amount  of 
meat  which  is  furnished  at  a  low  rate  to  very  many  people,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  right  of  a  community  to  unpolluted 
air,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  view  of  the  undisputed  fiict  that 
the  offensive  odors  have  very  decidedly  diminished,  it  is 
believed  that  the  Board  has  acted  wisely  in  reserving  its 
decision  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Squire  &  Co. 

With  regard  to  the  others  complained  of,  who  are  using  the 
best  methods  known  to  them  for  avoiding  offence,  it  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  be  equally  unwise  to  pass  judg- 
ment, and,  consequently,  unadvisable  to  have  hearings  at 
present. 

With  regard  to  others  still,  however,  who  have  not  at  any 
time  used  these  improved  methods,  some  of  whom  render  only 
house-grease   and   refuse   from   provision   stores,  there    has 
been  no  reason  why  the  Board  should  not  have  hearings,  if 
the  petitioners  had  desired  to  present  the  cases. 
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Petitions  had  been  entered  complaining  against  the*foIIow- 
iog-named  parties : — 

J.  P.  Squire  &  Co.  (hog^laughtering ^  pork-packing'  and  lard- 

rendering). 
Chas.  H.  North  &  Co.  (hog^laughteringy  pork-packing  and 

lard-rendering) . 
The  Boynton  Packing  Co.  (hog-slaughtering ^  pork-packing^ 

and  lard  rendering), 
Lincoln 9  Chamberlain  &  Co.  (pork-packing  and  lard-render- 

ing). 
William  Reardon  {rendering). 
Thomas  Spellman  (rendering). 
Charles  O'Neill  (rendering). 
Thomas  Shevlin  (rendering). 
Garrett  Barry  (rendering). 

From  the  inspections  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board, 
it  appeared  that  the  first  three  have  been  and  are  using  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  and  are  ready  to  adopt  any  suggestions 
of  the  Board,  to  so  conduct  their  business  as  to  make  it  inof- 
fensive. 

The  rest  allow  the  volatile  products  from  rendering  to 
escape  freely  into  the  surrounding  air,  a  course  which  neces- 
sarily gives  rise  to  bad  smells.  These  gaseous  products  from 
subjecting  fats  to  high  temperatures  are  highly  irritating, 
slowly  oxidizable,  and  to  be  perceived  at  considerable  dis- 
tances. Such  have  been  exceptionally  the  sources  of  annoy- 
ance dnring  the  past  summer  to  people  living  in  Charles- 
town,  Somerville,  Cambridge^  and  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Beacon  Hill,  in  Boston. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners,  the 
secretary  was  directed  to  confer  with  their  counsel,  who  stated 
subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  any  of  them  wished  to  proceed  farther, 
to  so  great  a  degree  had  the  nuisance  been  abated.*  One  of 
the  petitioners,  still  resident  in  Cambridge,  has  expressed  a 
similar  opinion ;    and  the  rest,  seven  in  number,  have  been 

*8oine  fkcfs  bearing  npon  this  subject  will  be  fotmd  nnder  the  head  of  "  Health  of 
Townt,**  from  oorrespondents  in  Charlestown  and  Somerville. 
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addressed  by  letter.  In  the  two  cases,  where  replies  have 
been  received,  there  have  been  expressions  of  opinion 
unfavorable  to  further  proceedings  against  the  parties  com- 
plained of,  and  in  regard  to  whom  no  hearings  have  been  held, 
although  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  that  a  condemnatory 
decision  had  not  been  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  J.  'P. 
Squire  &  Co.  Under  the  existing  laws,  therefore,  this  Board 
can  take  no  action  in  these  cases  unless  new  complaints  be 
made. 

The  Board  has  endeavored  faithfully,  and  at  the  cost  of  con- 
siderable time  and  trouble,  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  precise  amount  of  annoyance  caused  during  the  past  year 
to  the  people  living  near  the  Miller's  Eiver  basin.  They 
have  made  careful  inquiries  of  persons  living  in  Charlestown, 
Cambridge,  Somerville  and  Boston,  and  also  of  others  who 
frequently  pass  the  slaughtering  and  rendering  establishments ; 
and  they  cannot  but  feel  that  the  results  of  these  inquiries 
have  justified  their  delay  in  the  matter. 

The  long  sewer  built  by  the  cities  of  Cambridge  and  Som- 
erville,  and   emptying  just   below  "Craigie's  Bridge,"  has 
afibrded  temporary  and  palatial  relief  from  the  odors  formerly 
so  annoying,  inasmuch  as  the  flats  now  irrigated  by  the  refuse 
of  the  Miller's  River  basin"  are  smaller  in  extent  and  less 
incompletely  washed  than  those  over  which  it  was  formerly 
spread.     The  odors  arising  from  the  bed  of  the  river  exposed 
at  low  tide  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  this  sewer  have 
already  become  the  source  of  serious  annoyance,  and  the 
sewage  exhalations  cannot  fail  to  become  more  dangerous  to 
health  each  successive  year,  until  some  radical  change  be  made 
either  by  carrying  the  sewer  out  to  deep  water  or  by  filling-in 
the  flats.     This  condition  of  things  was  predicted  by  the  joint 
commission,  consisting  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 
and  State  Board  of  Health,  when  they  recommended  a  differ- 
ent course  for  the  sewer  and  its  final  emptying  into  Mystic 
River. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  great  swine-slaughtering  establish- 
ments is  a  large  triangular  tide-water  basin.  The  owners  of 
this  property,  Messrs.  Walker,  Bean  &  Wilbur,  have  failed 
to  fill  it  in  to  the  level  of  the  adjoining  newly-made  land ;  and 
a  large,  open,  filthy  cess-pool  has  thus  been  made,  with  a 
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sm&ce  area  of  about  six  thoosand  square  feet,  iuto  which  two 
large  sewers  are  discharged.  The  mouths  of  these  two  sewers 
are  quite  open  and  unconnected  with  the  open  end  of  the 
efferent  sewer.  This  is  a  very  serious  evil,  but  one  in  regard 
to  which  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  no  authority. 

The  three  methods  used  by  the  three  large  slaughtering 
establishments  for  rapidly  oxidizing  and  disinfecting  gases 
and  liquids  before  allowing  them  to  escape  have  been  devised 
with  care  and  constructed  with  skill ;  but  it  will  be  impossible 
to  speak  definitely  of  their  absolute  or  comparative  efficacy, 
without  careful y  scientific  determinations. 

The  apparatus  of  Messrs.  Charles  H.  North  &  Co.  for 
inoffensively  evaporating  the  *'soup"  or  'Miquor"  from  ren- 
dering tanks,*  which  contains  about  eight  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter,  deserves  careful  consideration  from  all  sanitary  author- 
ities. It  is  claimed,  too,  that  glue  can  be  made  by  this  pro- 
cess so  as  to  yield  a  good  profit.  Many  tons  of  this  "soup" 
escape  daily  into  the  waters  about  Boston,  polluting  theoa  to 
a  d^ree  which  cannot  readily  be  estimated ;  and  some  method 
should  be  devised  and  enforced  for  getting  rid  of  them,  if 
possible. 

To  what  extent  noxious  trades  should  be  allowed  in  the 
centres  of  large  populations,  without  supervision  of  any  kind, 
and  to  what  degree  they  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  appar- 
atus, without  which  nuisance  cannot  be  avoided,  are  questions 
which  admit  of  but  one  answer.  The  supervision  of  this 
Board,  which  has  been  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
its  members  to  form  intelligent  opinions  as  to  the  questions 
DOW  at  issue,  has  accomplished  a  great  deal ;  but  there  should 
be  something  to  take  its  place  when  that  is  withdrawn  at  the 
time  of  the  final  decision. 

At  the  session  of  the  last  legislature  the  following  Act  was 
passed: — 

[Chapter  308.] 

Ajr  Act  to  amend  Chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-Beyen  of  the  Acts  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  Berenty-one,  relating  to  Slaoghter-honses  and  Offensiye  Trades. 

Be  U  enaeled,  40.,  atfoUowi : 

Sect.  1.  Sections  one  and  two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
ttYen  of  the  Acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  are  hereby 

*  Compare  the  Beport  on  the  Brighton  Abattoir,  page  15. 
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amended,  by  striking  out  the  words  ''  containing  more  than  four 
thousand  inhabitants,"  wherever  they  occur. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. — [^Apprond 
June  5,  1874. 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  there  have  been  two  petitions 
sent  to  the  Board  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Corthell,  of  South  Scituate, 
where  seven  petitioners  complained  that  a  slaughter-house, 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  from  the  nearest  of  their 
three  houses,  was  a  nuisance,  the  Board  reserved  judgment 
in  order  to  give  the  remonstrant  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
obnoxious  features  of  his  business,  as  he  promised  to  do. 

In  the  case  of  Messrs.  Eandall  and  Ricker,  of  Beading, 
eight  petitioners  complained  that  the  business  of  rendering 
tallow  and  boiling  bones,  was  so  conducted  as  to  be  **  a  nui- 
sance in  the  meaning  of  the  law."    Loose,  movable  covers,  in 
some  cases  with  water-joints,  had  been  adopted  by  the  remon- 
strants for  their  rendering-tanks,  and  the  volatile  products  of 
their  processes  were  passed  under  the  furnace  fires  without 
first  condensing  the  aqueous  vapor.     The  effect  of  this  was  to 
reduce  the  maximmn  distance  at  which  offensive  odors  could 
be  perceived,  from  about  three  miles  to  about  one  mile,  and 
the  distance  at  which  they  were  frequently  quite  annoying, 
and  even  nauseating,  from  about  three-fourths  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile.     By  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  remonstrants' 
chimney,  members  of  the  Board  satisfied  themselves  that,  as 
a  fact,  the  destruction  of  the  causes  of  offense  was  far  from 
complete.     There  seemed  no  feasible  way  of  remedying  this 
fault ;  and  the  Board  ordered  that  Messrs.  Randall  and  Ricker 
should  cease  and  desist  from  the  business  of  bone-boiling,  on 
and  after  April  1st,  1875,  reserving  their  judgment  as  regards 
the  tallow-rendering. 

There  has  been  no  action  as  yet  taken  under  the  law  * 
authorizing  three  or  more  persons  to  associate  themselves 
together,  constitute  a  corporation,  and  build  an  abattoir  foi 
the  purpose  of  swine-slaughtering. 

*  Acts  and  Kesolves  passed  by  the  Goncral  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  tlie  yea 
1874.    Chap.  29d.    ''An  Act  concerning  swine-slaughtering  associations." 
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The  Brighton  Abattoir. 

The  continued  success  with  which  the  Butchers'  Slaughter- 
ing and  Melting  Association  so  inoffensively  converts  a  vast 
quantity  of  disgusting  matter  into  a  valuable  material  for 
fertilization,  is  a  subject  of  congratulation ;  and  their  pecuniary 
profit  is  fully  earned  by  the  skill,  care,  watchfulness,  and 
cleanliness,  with  which  their  business  has  been  conducted. 
The  directors  are  just  introducing  apparatus  for  completely 
evaporating  all  of  the  **soup"  from  the  rendering-tanks, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  escape  into  the  Charles  Elver,  a 
measure  of  great  sanitary  importance. 

A  new  and  important  industry  has  arisen,  too,  in  making 
from  the  finest  qualities  of  the  tallow,  froitL  the  abattoir,  very 
palatable  **  pearl  butter." 

The  objects  aimed  at  in  establishing  the  abattoir  have  been 
in  great  measure  accomplished.  A  large  number  of  nuisances 
have  been  abated,  but  somethinfg  remains  still  to  be  done.  In 
November,  1874,  there  were  in  Brighton  fifteen  slaughter- 
houses, being  about  forty  less  than  were  there  four  years 
ago.  One  has  since  been  closed  by  the  city  Board  of  Health, 
and  another  for  other  reasons.  Of  the  remaining  thirteen, 
four  were  used  for  killing  calves,  one  for  sheep,  and  in  the 
rest  nearly  six  hundred  cattle  were  killed  each  week.  Their 
condition  ranges  from  very  bad  to  indifferent ;  but  the  Board 
has  not  felt  willing  to  exercise  the  discretionary  power  given 
it  by  the  statutes,*  and  require  the  proprietors  to  slaughter 
upon  the  premises  of  the  Butchers'  Slaughtering  and  Melting 
Association,  while  they  could  not  do  so  without  themselves 
putting  up  new  buildings  on  those  grounds,  which  they  felt 
uaable  to  do.  On  the  first  of  January,  1875,  the  business  of 
the  largest  two  of  these  establishments  was  transferred  to  the 
abattoir.  The  proprietors  of  them  had  slaughtered  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  number  of  cattle  killed  in  the  old  slaughter- 
houses then  left  in  Brighton,  and  had  kept  their  premises  in 
a  less  offensive  condition  than  the  others  had  kept  theirs. 
The  latter  are  more  or  less  subjects  of  complaint,  and  there  is 
now  ample  room  at  the   abattoir  for  all  the  slaughtering  of 

*  Acts  and  Resolres  passed  bj  the  General  Conrt  of  Massachusetts  In  the  year 
1870.   Chap.  365.    Sect.  6. 
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neat  cattle  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  longer  any  reason  why  a  source  of  so  great  pollution 
to  the  air  should  not  be  removed  before  another  summer. 

Many  of  the  individual  premises   of  the  butchers  at  the 
abattoir,  are  clean  and  satisfactorily  conducted,  and  some  are 
not  so,  although  the  improvement  upon  the  old  system  is  very 
great.     The  Board  has  issued  regulations,  and  revised  regu- 
lations, but  has  not  been  able  in  all  cases  to  enforce  them; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  experiences  of  other  places,  we 
cannot  do  so  without  a  frequency  of  inspection  that  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  Board  do  not  permit.     Two  of  its  members 
constitute  a  permanent  committee,  and  a  third  is  appointed  to 
serve   for  a  month  at  a  time.     This   imperfect  method  of 
supervision  must  always  be  very  inefficient.     It,  moreover, 
causes  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  time  of  gentlemen  who  are 
engaged  in  private  business,  and  who  receive  no  remuneration 
for  their  services. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boar<},  held  March  4,  1874,  it  was 
voted  "  that  this  Board  earnestly  desires  that  the  Butchers' 
.  Slaughtering  and  Melting  Association  should,  if  possible, 
provide  for  more  humane  methods  of  slaughtering  animals 
than  those  now  used,  and  recommend  the  method  practised  at 
Providence."  The  abattoir  committee  has  endeavored  to 
accomplish  this  result,  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  suggest 
any  new  way  which  commended  itself  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned.* 

It  is  to  be  urgently  desired  that  all  butchers,  now  and  in 
the  future,  slaughtering  within  the  Commonwealth,  be  required 
to  procure  licenses  from  the  local  authorities,  such  licenses  to 
be  at  once  revoked  in  case  of  gross  violation  of  the  laws, 
which  should  be  made  very  stringent  as  regards  cleanliness. 

Some  action  is  also  recommended  by  this  Board  requiring 
all  butchers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  within  the  metropolitan 
district,  to  conduct  their  business  on  the  premises  of  the 
Butchers'  Slaughtering  and  Melting  Association. 

The  Board  desire  also  to  repeat  their  request  for   the 


*  The  pole-axe  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  slaughUring-mtuk  described  in  the 
paper  in  this  report  in  "Our  Meat  Supply,"  have  been  sent  for  by  the  Board,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  one  of  these  instmments  may  be  fonnd  to  answer  aU 
requirements. 
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appointment  of  an  inspector,  with  an  adequate  salary 
to  be  paid  by  the  State,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  supervis9 
the  transportation  and  delivery  of  live-stock,  and  to  inspect 
animals  and  meat  for  our  markets,  under  such  limitations  as 
may  be  from  time  to  time  deemed  best. 


"Little  Pond,"  m  South  Bkaintbee. 

Iq  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  Board  received  a  petition 
from  fifty-six  residents  in  South  Braintree,  representing  that 
^Little  Piond,''  so  called,  is  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  so 
far  drained  of  its  water,  in  order  to  supply  power  to  several 
manofactories,  as  to  expose  to  the  air  a  large  portion  of  its 
bed,  covered  with  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  thereby 
causing  disease  and  discomfort.  The  case  was  investigated, 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  disease,  and  in  some  cases  death, 
were  probably  due  to  this  cause,  but  it  was  decided  that  this 
Board  has  no  authority  in  the  matter. 

This  is  one  case  of  many  illustrating  the  importance  of 
comprehensive  topographical  surveys  of  the  State. 

The  subjects  of  the  papers  presented  this  year  are  the 
following : — 

Inebbtate  Asylums  ob  Hospitals. 

By  Heitbt  L  Bowditoh,  M.  D.,  Chainnan  of  tho  Board. 

In  this  paper  the  line  has  been  drawn  between  vicious  and 
morbid  drunkenness ;  only  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
former  may,  if  persisted  in  for  a  long  time,  engender  actual 
disease,  and  finally  become  the  latter. 

The  writer  suggests  a  means  of  dealing,  through  inebriate 
asylnms,  with  one  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  of 
tlie  day,  and  we  trust  the  community  will  give  the  matter 
thoughtful  consideration.  The  success  of  such  asylums 
in  other  places,  proves  their  feasibility;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  their  establishment,  by  making  our  ideas  of  respon- 
sibflity  more  precise  in  at  least  one  point,  will  tend  to 
diminish  rather  than  increase  the  present  unfortunate  uncer- 
tainty of  punishment  for  crime. 

In  proof  of  their  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
the  Board  has  passed  the  following  resolution : — 
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Voted,  Thai  this  Board  earnestly  and  unanimpusly  reoommend  to 
the  legislature,  as  a  sanitary  measure  of  the  highest  importance,  the 
establishment  or  endowment  of  one  or  more  Inebriate  Asylums  or 
Hospitals. 

The  Value  of  Health  to  the  State. 

^  By  W.  E.  BoABDXAK,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  has  interested  statisticians  in 
Europe  for  some  yearS)  and  it  has  lately  received  careful 
attention  in  all  parts  of  the  enlightened  world.     Whether  all 
disease,  or  any  class  of  diseases,  can  be  prevented  or  **  stamped 
out  ^  or  not,  the  experience  of  all  countries  has  shown  incontest- 
ably  that  the  death-rate  may  be  very  sensibly  diminished  by 
attention  to  sanitary  laws ;  and  the  writer  has  shown  in  this 
article  that  the  State  can  afford  to  spend  some  millions  of 
dollars  in  saving  to  itself  the  immense  losses  now  occasioned 
by  disease  and  consequent  poverty  in  its  citizens.     It  is  but 
fair  to  say,  that  these  estimates  of  loss  are  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  all  persons  are  steadily  at  work  except  when 
they  are  sick,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  to  what 
degree  a  certain  amount  of  disease  belongs  as  much  to  the 
plan  of  nature  as  does  death. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  money  judiciously  spent  by 
the  State  in  sanatory  works,  is  returned  to  it  many  fold  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

It  adds  not  a  little  to  the  results  reached  in  this  paper,  that 
the  estimates  on  which  they  are  based  have  been  set  rather 
low. 

On  the  Transportation  of  Live-Stook. 

By  J.  C.  HoADLBTy  Esq.,  of  Lawrence,  Member  of  the  Board. 

This  essay  will  commend  itself  to  all  persons  interested  in 
cattle  transportation,  whether  financially  or  from  a  desire  that 
the  transportation  and  slaughtering  of  animals  may  be  attended 
with  the  least  amount  of  suffering  possible,  and  be  conducted 
in  a  way  to  secure  to  the  community  the  best  meat.  Especially 
may  it  be  urged  upon  the  notice  of  drovers  and  officers  of 
railroads  whereon  cattle-trains  are  run.  In  a  financial  point  of 
view,  it  will  be  well  for  all  such  persons  to  carefully  study 
the  facts  and  tables  given  by  the  author,  and  thereby  save 
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themselTes  from  loss.  The  subject,  too,  invites  the  attention 
of  aathorities,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  proper  supervision 
bj  the  State,  in  order  to  prevent  abuse  and  loss. 


Our  Meat  Supply  and  Public  Health. 

By  C.  F.  FoLSOM,  H.  D.,  of  Boston,  Secret&ry  of  the  Board. 

In  this  paper  are  considered  the  various  diseases,  parasitic 
and  others,  which  affect  the  quality  of  butcher's  meat  consid- 
ered as  an  article  of  food  for  man.  The  present  opinions  of 
experts  in  reference  to  other  conditions  in  which  animal  food 
is  sometimes  found,  and  some  facts  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  its  suitableness  for  our  markets,  are  also  shown. 

Meat  is  divided  by  the  writer  into  three  classes. 

First.  That  which  is  unquestionably  of  first-rate  quality 
and  from  animals  perfectly  sound  and  healthy. 

Second.  That  which  is  innutritifve  or  lacking  in  the  quali- 
ties which  the  best  meat  should  possess ;  and  inspection  is 
urged  for  this  on  economic  grounds. 

Third.  That  which  is  positively  harmful  or  dangerous ; 
and  in  this  case  inspection  is  recommended  as  being  necessary 
on  sanitary  grounds. 

Finally.  The  only  safe  way  with  regard  to  pork  is  shown 
to  consist  in  never  eating  it  unless  thoroughly  cooked. 

The  Brighton  Abattoir,  etc. 

In  the  report  from  Mr.  Meriam  will  be  found  interesting 
facts  with  regard  to  the  abattoir.  The  daily  average  amount 
of  meat  used  by  each  individual  of  the  six  hundred  thousand 
BQpplied  by  Boston  markets  is  estimated,  from  this  report  and 
from  other  sources,  to  be  about  eleven  ounces. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  the  Regulations  of 
the  Batchers'  Slaughtering  and  Melting  Association,  the 
Bevised  Sanitary  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
ao  analysis  of  butter  made  from  suet,  and  the  two  Acts  in 
regard  to  establishing  abattoirs. 
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On  the  Composition  of  the  Air  of  the  Ground 

Atmosphere. 

By  Wm.  Riplet  Nichols,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry  In  the  Massadmsetts 

Institate  of  Technology. 

Professor  Nichols  has  given  the  results  of  careful  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  air  in  the 
soil  at  different  places  and  under  different  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, season,  etc.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  and 
suggestive ;  and,  at  some  future  time,  it  will  probably  be  pos- 
sible to  make  from  similar  but  very  extensive  determinations 
deductions  of  value  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  Ventilation  of  Railroad  Cars. 

By  Tkeo.  W.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

With  Chemical  Analyses  of  the  Air  in  Cars. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  Riplet  Nichols,  of  Boston. 

This  subject  is  one  which  interests  the  greater  portion  of 
™ost  American  communities.  The  length  of  time  passed  by 
itiany  in  cars,  often  aft«r  a  long  day's  work,  when  the  system 
is  tired  and  in  a  condition  especially  ready  to  be  affected  by 
depressing  agencies,  serves  to  render  the  importance  of  the 
matter  by  no  means  slight.  The  defects  of  our  present  sys- 
tem are  pointed  out,  and  suggestions  are  made  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy. 

Cremation  and  Burial  ;  ai^  Examination  of  their  Relative 

aovantaqes. 

By  J.  F.  A.  Adams,  M.  D.,  of  Plttsfield. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  cremation,  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times,  will  be  found  here,  with  a  very 
complete  list  of  the  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

The  writer  concludes  that  there  exists  no  necessity,  on 
sanitary  or  economic  grounds,  for  any  change  at  present  ir 
our  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 

Many  facts  and  opinions  have  been  collected  showing  th< 
arguments  for  and  against  cremation.  It  is  shown  conclusive!  j 
that  cemeteries,  if  managed  with  proper  care,  may  be  mad* 
to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  by  affording  park 
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abounding  in  luxuriant  vegetation ;  while  their  cost,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  cremation,  can  be  a  serious  objection  to 
them  only  in  very  densely-populated  cities.  If  neglected  or 
over-crowded,  or  if  suffered  to  contaminate  air  or  water  from 
want  of  sufficient  care,  cemeteries  may  become  very  great 
evils. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  real  objection  to  cremation, 
excepting  that  which  arises  from  religious  feeling  or  associa 
tion,  and  which   should  be  respected;   so   that  individuals 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  in  what  way  their  own  remains 
are  to  be  disposed  of. 

• 

Beoistratiok  of  Disease. 

The  Board  has  attempted  to  carry  out  for  the  ensuing  year 
a  system  of  registration  of  prevalent  diseases,  which,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  physicians  and  to  the 
community,  and  wUch  has  not  been  attempted  elsewhere. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  physicians,  carefully  selected  as  being 
in  extensive  practice,  have  kindly  consented  to  make  weekly 
reports  of  the  diseases  prevalent  for  the  week  to  Dr.  F.  W. 
Draper,  as  registrar,  who  suggested  this  plan,  and  who  will 
make  weekly  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  to  bo 
published  each  Thursday  morning  with  the  reports  of  mor- 
tality in  the  *^  Boston  Journal." 

Heauth  of  Towns. 

Under  this  head,  will  be  found  interesting  facts.  .  We  desire 
to  call  attention  especially  to  the  repoii»  from  East  Boston, 
Salem  and  Woburn,  as  containing  information  of  value  with 
regard  to  drainage  and  sewerage  and  water-supply. 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  our  correspondents  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  who  have  reported  to  us  many 
instructive  facts,  and  who  have  entered  so  heartily  into  the 
work  of  preventing  as  well  as  curing  disease. 

We  also  thank  the  registrars  and  city  clerks  in  the  most 
populous  places  in  Massachusetts,  for  their  politeness  in  fur- 
nishing us  the  vital  statistics  which  have  enabled  us  to  prepare 
cor  weekly  reports  of  mortality. 

The  Board  has  felt  indebted,  too,  to  physicians  and  to 
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others  interested  in  the  public  health  for  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  many  cases. 

Valuable  books » pamphlets,  journals,  etc.,  have  been  added 
to  the  small  library  of  the  Board  during  the  year,  chiefly  as 
donations  from  friends.  There  are  also  many  interesting 
papers,  reports,  etc.,  in  manuscript,  which  could  not  be 
replaced  if  lost. 

The  Board  desires  to  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  fact  that  it  has  no  suitable  place  for 
keeping  its  property,  and  no  room  for  informal  meetings, 
consultations,  etc.,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  please  your 
honorable  body  to  make  some  provision  in  the  case. 

Thus  far  the  Board  has  failed  to  expend  its  annual  appro- 
priation by  several  hundred  dollars.  We  respectfully  ask 
the  legislature  that  we  may  be  allowedito  use  this  sum  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  books,  journals,  maps,  etc.,  to 
constitute  a  library  on  sanitary  subjects ;  provided,  however, 
that  such  expenditure  do  not  exceed  a  total  of  $500  each 
year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  I.  BOWDITCH. 
RICHARD  FROTHINGHAM. 
JOHN  C.  HOADLEY. 
DAVro  L.  WEBSTER. 
R.  T.  DAVIS. 
T.  B.  NEWHAJLL. 
CHAS.  F.  FOLSOM. 
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Expenses  of  the  Boabd. 


Postage  and  stationerj, 

Personal  expenses  of  members  of  the  Board,    • 

Carriages, 

Printing, 

Soldier  messengers,         .••••. 

Office  fumitore, •        • 

Qerkhire, 

Express  charges, '      • 

Storage  of  reports,         •        •        •        ... 

Books  and  joamals, 

Photographsof  hospitals  (and  t>ostal  order),  • 

Book-binding, 

Telegrams, 

Boston  Daily  Journal,  for  r^istrars. 
Salary  of  Secretary,  pro  tempore^     •        •        •        • 
W.  Ripley  Nichols,  for  investigations  and  reports,  . 
J.  M.  Merrick,  for  analysis  and  report,    . 
Expenses  on  report  on  cattle  transportation,   • 
Inyestigations  on  consumption  in  Massachusetts,    • 
Paid  for  special  investigations, — ^to  E.  Cutter, 

J.  F.  A.  Adams, 
W.  E.  Boardman, 
T.W.Fisher,  . 
A.  H.  Johnson, 
H.K.  Oliver,  . 
H.  E.  Marion,  • 
E.  D.  Hamilton, 
J.  B.  Chadwidc, 
Miscellaneous, 


$714  86 

165  00 

72  00 

372  14 

65  72 

83  75 

229  24 

78  25 

6  00 

71  60 

46  25 

10  00 

21  06 

80  55 

800  00 

395  00 

26  40 

876  26 

174  48 


802  50 


52.94 


$4,588  50 


INEBRIATE    ASYLUMS    OR    HOSPITALS. 


Bt  HENBY  I.  BOWDITCH,  M.  D., 

Obadumji  or  ths  Boabd. 


INEBEUTE  iSYLUMS  OR  HOSPITALS. 


T9iki  Mtmhmn  •fth4  ManaehmeUt  StaU  Board  d/Heakh, 

GENTiiEMEK : — ^A  few  days  only  before  the  last  fatal  illness 
of  oar  excellent  friend  and  co-laborer,  Dr.  Derby,  he  urged 
me  to  prepare  an  article  on  State  Inebriate  Asylums.  I  did 
not  then  agree  to  his  proposition,  but,  since  his  death,  I  feel 
that  a  duty  is  laid  upon  me  to  carry  forward  any  objects  he 
had  at  heart.  Surely,  no  man  I  have  ever  known  devoted 
himself  with  a  more  self-sacrificing  love  or  with  a  more  intel- 
ligent zeal  for  a  cause  than  he  did  to  that  which  we  advocate ; 
viz.,  the  improvement  of  the  public  health.  Any  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  made  by  such  a  man,  and  coming  to  me,  as  it 
were,  from  his  open  grave,  becomes  sanctified  by  death,  and 
not  to  be  refused.  Were  I  now  to  decline,  I  should  feel  that 
I  was  recreant  to  the  dying  request  of  a  well-beloved  friend, 
and  tklse  to  hia  noble  example.  Would  that  I  could  hope  to 
prepare  anything  that  would  entirely  commend  itself  to  bis 
mature  judgment  and  his  literary  skill.  As  a  tribute  to  his 
dear  memory,  I  dedicate  this  paper,  trusting  that  it  may  be 
of  flome  service  to  the  noble  cause  of  temperance. 

The  Subject. 

I  shall  not  confine  myself  closely  to  the  subject  proposed 
by  Dr.  Derby,  although  that,  viz.,  the  necessity  for  the  State 
to. establish  one  or  more  inebriate  asylums  or  hospitals  for 
the  cure  of  drunkards,  will  be  my  chief  aim.  As  in  my 
communications  made  to  you  on  former  occasions,  I.  shall 
divide  my  present  one  into  several  parts,  under  different 
heads. 
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Dbunkenness  Now  and  FoBiiERLr. 

Drunkenness  is  one  of  the  roots  of  all  evil  to  the  person, 
to  his  family,  his  friends,  and  finally  to  the  State  at  large. 
It  ruins  the  health  of  the  individual  who  indulges  in  it.    It 
fills  our  prisons  with  criminals  who  have  voluntarily  deprived 
themselves  of  reason  before  their  entrance  on  crime.     Oar 
State  almshouses  are  crowded  with  its  direct  or  indirect  vic- 
tims, and  they  are  a  great  burden  to  the  tax-paying,  temper- 
ate people  of  the  Commonwealth.     These  statements  seem 
truisms — ^I  presume  they  will  be  admitted  by  every  one.    The 
records  of  the  police,*  of  our  courts  and  almshouses  fully  sus- 
tain them.     The  facts  are  lamented  by  all  reasonable  persons, 
even  if  they  be  temperate  users  of  alcohol  themselves.    Even 
literature  feels  the  influence  of  the  avowed  or  silent  anath- 
emas passed  at  the  present  day  upon  this  great  curse  of  hu- 
manity.    We  find  few  poets  who  now  salute  in  jovial  strains 
the  flowing  bowl.     In   order  to  get  any  fervent  praises  of 
wine,  we  must  go  back  to  those  days  when  to  drink  deeply  was 
esteemed  an  honorable  feat,  and  to  lie  under  the  table  after  a 
dinner  rout  was  not  deemed  unseemly.     Again,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  converse  proposition,  viz.,  that 
society  at  the  present  hour  is  permeated  by  the  temperance 
idea  to  a  degree  that  would  appear  ludicrous  to  our  fathers, 
when  drunkenness  passed  with  little  rebuke,  save  from  some 
satirist  like  Hogarth,  of  England,  or  Troost,  of  Holland,  who 
delighted  to   show  out  boldly  upon  their  living  canvas  the 
vices  of  their  age.     The  grossest  and  most  absurd  actions 
were  done  within  the  memory  almost  of  our  day,  and  they 
were  met  usually  only  with  a  laugh,  as  at  a  mere  practical 
and  natural  joke  committed  while  in  **  one's  cups,"  and  there- 
fore to  be  venially  dealt  with.     No  one  lost  caste  •*oii 
'change "  or  in  social  life  by  the  performance  of  acts  which 
would  now  be  deemed  disgraceful  under  similar  circum- 
stances.    Exact  justice,  therefore,  to  the  past  and  to  the 
present  times,  must,  I  think,  convince  every  one  that  drunk- 
enness prevailed  with  the  consent  of  the  community  to  a 

*  From  1864  to  1873  inclnslTe,  the  yearlj  ayerage  of  drankards  noted  and  recorded, 
by  the  police  of  Boston,  was  as  follows  :~Daring  first  six  years,  17,810 ;  daring  last 
foor  years,  19,472.  (See  Report  by  E.  H.  Sayaqb,  Chief  of  Police,  p.  57, 1873.) 
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much  greater  degree  formerly  than  now.  Almost  all  now 
despise  drunkenness,  many  of  us  loathe  the  idea,  and  would 
consider  the  voluntary  submission  of  ourselves  to  it  as  an 
act  of  the  greatest  self-degradation.  Such  being  the  estimates 
of  drunkenness  formerly  and  now,  let  us  look  a  moment  at 
our  present  opinion  of  the  drunkard  himself. 


Sentimental  Beoabd  for  the  Drunkard. 

On  the  threshold  of  this  question  we  meet  with  a  strange 
anomaly  existing  in  this  community.  While  no  one  is  found  to 
defend  drunkenness,  we  find  a  very  sickly  sentimentalism 
about  the  drunkard  on  the  part  of  some  persons.  Perhaps  I 
might  say  that,  on  the  part  of  most  people,  the  opinion  pre- 
vails that  he  is  almost  always  a  diseased  person,  and  there- 
fore is,  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  treated  as  an  invalid, 
with  that  gentleness  and  forbearance  which  we  exercise  toward 
any  other  invalid.  While  admitting  this  plea  of  invalidism 
ia  certain  cases,  as,  for  example,  where  there  is  hereditary 
taint  or  under  the  influence  of  early  instruction  or  neglect, 
and  in  certain  dipsomaniacs,  I  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the 
opinion,  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  drunken  men  or  women. 


Treatment  of  the  Drunkard  by  the  Law. 

A  stranger  anomaly  still,  is  the  fact,  that  while  the  majority 
of  the  community  have  these  sympathetic  views  in  regard  to 
the  drunkard,  the  law  still  holds  up  its  terrors  and  declares, 
for  example,  drunkenness  no  excuse  for  crime.  It  tries,  in 
its  imperfect  way,  to  keep  the  State  from  harm  by  means  of 
various  penalties,  but  it  does  little  or  nothing  toward  reclaim- 
ing the  drunkard  from  his  evil  habits.  On  the  contrary,  the 
law  generally,  after  interfering  with  him,  leaves  him  worse 
than  before.  It  fines  him,  and  he  goes  away  quite  as  much 
disposed  to  get  drunk  as  he  was  previously.  Nay,  more  I  the 
public  fine  has  degraded  him ;  his  self-respect  has  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  this  public  censure.  As  a  means  of  pre- 
venting a  repetition  of  the  offence,  a  fine  is  ludicrously  inoper- 
ative. But  if  the  man  be  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  the  matter  is 
stin  worse;  the  culprit  is  then  put  into  confinement  in  jail. 
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often  with  criminals,  thieves,  and  desperadoes  of  all  kinds.* 
Then  and  there  often  begins  his  career  of  real  crime.  More- 
over, the  law  at  this  time  deprives  the  family  of  the  labor  of 
the  father,  and  virtually  lets  it  starve,  without  a  thought  of 
its  misery.  The  law,  as  thus  administered,  seems  to  commit 
a  real  crime  against  the  individual,  while  it  defeats  its  own 
best  endeavor  to  defend  the  community  from  the  evils  of 
drunkenness.  It  may,  I  think,  be  summarily  asserted,  that  it 
does  harm  to  the  culprit,  beggars  in  some  degree  the  family, 
and  fails  in  its  endeavor  to  prevent  intemperance. 

Hitherto  the  Law  has  made  no  Systematic  Effort  to 
Cure  the  Drunkard  as  one  Diseased. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  State,  by  its  organic  laws,  gives  not 
the  least  assistance  to  the  wretched  victim  of  an  all-engrossing 
vice.  Much  less  does  it  make  any  attempt  to  cure  drunken- 
ness as  a  disease  to  Which  some  persons  are  just  as  liable  as 
they  are  to  consumption  or  nervous  diseases,  typhoid 
fever,  etc.,  all  of  which  complaints  are  provided  for  by  the 
establishment  of  public  dispensaries,  hospitals,  etc. 

Meanwhile  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  the  community 
have  gone  in  an  opposite  direction,  and,  filled  with  that  ten- 
derness for  the  drunkard  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
seem  to  forget  that  his  acts  of  drunkenness  are  real  crimes 
against  society.  In  order  to  prevent  him  from  going  astray, 
these  persons  would  prohibit  even  the  temperate  and  occasioual 
use  of  any  so-called  intoxicating  drinks.  They  virtually  say 
to  the  small  band  of  drunkards — ^^  You  cannot  resist  tempta- 
tion, and,  therefore,  the  whole  community  should  give  up  its 
rights,  and  we  mean  to  pass  the  strictest  sumptuary  laws  for 
all  of  us,  in  order  to  prevent  you,  and  a  small  minority  like 
you,  from  going  astray." 

A  priori f  it  seems  singular  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  over- 
use of  any  article  by  the  few,  by  shutting  off  from  all  persons 
a  legitimate  and  non-injurious  use  of  the  same  article.  But» 
in  this  way,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  State  has  en- 
deavored to  prevent  intemperance  among  the  few  by  prohibi-> 
tion  to  all.     Moral  suasion,  and  the  early  and  persistent 

*  For  excellent  remarks  upon  Uiis  BulJtiect,  see  those  bj  Mr.  Sarage  in  Police  Report 
of  Boston,  page  50,  et  ieq.,  1872. 
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ittcnlcatioa  of  temperaacey  and  fitting  institutions  for  the  cure 
of  the  drunkard  have  been»  comparatively  speaking,  lost  sight 
of,  in  the  vain  hope  of  extinguishing  one  of  the  strongest 
impalses  implanted  in  the  human  frame ;  viz.,  a  love  for  some 
stimulus,  whether  it  be  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  or  alcohol,  or 
some  other  of  the  numberless  stimulants  found  on  every  part 
of  the  globe.  Doubtless  some  good  has  been  done  by  pro- 
hibitory laws  in  the  rural,  districts,  and  in  some,  perhaps,  of 
the  laiger  towns ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  their  influence  in 
the  larger  cities,  where  the  universal  and  open  disregard  of 
these  laws,  or  the  secret,  but  not  less  injurious  evasion  of 
them,  has  tended  to  lower  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  their 
estimate  generally  of  law.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  a  free  state  than  to  pass  any.  enactment 
whereby  the  keenest  reverence  for  law  on  the  pai*t  of  the 
citizen  is  lessened. 

What  should  we  do  ttnder  the  Pbesent  Circxtm- 

STANCES? 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  present  treatment  of  drunkenness  and  the 
drunkard  by  individual  citizens  and  the  State  laws  is,  to  use 
the  mildest  epithet,  very  imperfect  in  many  respects.  What 
more  can  be  done  in  the  premises  ?  It  would  be  very  pre- 
smnptaous  on  my  part  were  I  to  claim  that  I  can  propose  any 
measures  capable  of  coping  effectually  with  this  enormous  evil 
of  intemperance  in  its  blighting  influence  on  the  individual 
and  the  State.  Knowing,  as  my  profession  teaches  me  (and 
modem  science  fully  sustains  the  idea) ,  the  all-powerful  in- 
fluences of  social  and  climatic  law,  of  hereditary  taint,  and  the 
consequent  peculiarities  of  the  individual,  I  cannot  make  this 
claim,  but  as  discussion  in  a  reasonable  way  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  progress,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
following  questions,  viz. : 

1st.  What  is  a  drunkard,  and  how  does  he  stand  toward 
the  community  in  a  free  state  ? 

2d.  How  shall  the  drunkard  be  treated  ? 

If  I  seem  to  write  harshly  of  the  drunkard,  it  is  because  of 
the  haTBhness  of  truth  itself  in  its  application  to  his  crimes 
toward  a  long-suffering  community. 
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The  drunkard  voluntarilj  deprives  himself  of  his  highest 
attribute  of  reason.     For  the  time  being,  he  makes  himself  a 
mumbling  idiot,  not  only  incapable  of  doing  rightly  a  good 
action,  but  often  he  may  be  strongly  inclined  to  do  the  vilest 
deeds  toward  those  whom  he  most  dearly  loves,  or  to  any 
stranger  he  may  chance  to  meet.     By  putting  himself  in  this 
condition  he  contaminates  the  life-blood  of  a  free  state,  whose 
very  existence  depends  upon  her  healthy  and  honest  hard- 
working men  and  womanly  women.     If,  then,  any  individual, 
of  either  sex,   voluntarily  resigns  that  manhood,   or  that 
womanhood,  and  makes  himself,  or  herself,  a  wild   beast, 
wallowing  perhaps  like  a  pig,  in  the  gutter  before  the  door ; 
such  persons  should  be  treated  humanely,  it  is  true,  but  they 
cannot  complain  if  they  be  treated  decidedly  by  the  sovereign 
state  of  which  they  claim  to  be  members.     As  they  volun- 
tarily resign  their  reason,  and  thereby,  for  a  time  at  least, 
destroy  their  power  of  acting  intelligently,  in  their  share  of 
the  public  work,  they  surely  cannot  complain  if  their  mother 
state  sees  fit  to  punish  them,  by  depriving  them,  until  they 
behave  decently  and  rightly,  of  those  very  rights  which  they 
virtually  discard  by  intemperance. 

Drunkabds  ouoht  to  be  deprived  op  Civil  Rights. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  drunkards,  if  they  be  inveterate  in 
their  habits,  should  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  idiot,  the  insane,  the  high  criminal,   are 
deprived  of  their  rights.     I  think  that  the  law  should  allow 
any  one  to  complain  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  and  on  suffi- 
cient proof  being  given  of  the  truth  of  the  allegation  before 
the  proper  court,  said  court  should  decree  civil  rights  to  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  a  radical  cure  be  effected.  *  The  best 
interests  of  the  State  seem  to  me,  even  in  principle,  not  only 
to  allow  of  this  procedure,  but  to  absolutely  require  it  as  a 
means  of  self-defence,  if  the  republic  is  to  continue  in  a  state 
of  purity.     I  believe  the  period  will  arrive  when,  to  be  drunk, 
even  in  private,  will  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  to  appear 
in  public  in  a  state  of  intoxication  will  justly  be  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes  against  the  good  order  of  the 
State.     Any  one  public  exhibition  of  this  condition  of  mind 
will  then  be  considered  satisfactory  evidence  (unless  valid 
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proof  be  procured  to  the  contrary)  of  habitual  drunkenness, 

and  as  such  will  render  the  offender  amenable  to  those  highest 

penalties  which  the  State  can  inflict.     For  example,  for  one 

offence  in  public,  I  think  that  such  a  person  should  not  be 

allowed  to  vote,  or  exercise  his  civil  rights,  for  at  least  six 

months,  and  for  a  longer  time  on  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 

This  punishment  may  seem  absurd  to  some,  and  be  opposed 

by  others,  as  wholly  unjust  for  the  amount  of  injury  done  to 

the  State.     Some  earnest  defenders  of  the  rights  of  man  will 

say  that  the  error  of  once  being  intoxicated  in  public  would 

not  deserve  so  serious  a  deprivation  as  that  of  the  right  to  act 

generally  as  a  man  in  civil  life.     There  may  also  be  others 

who,  from  the  way  in  which  they  use  their  own  rights,  will 

.  think  that  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights  from  a  drunkard,  will 

have  but  little  force  towards  his  cure.     A  man  who  will  lie  in 

the  gutter  drunk,  is  regardless  of  shame,  and  what  cares  he 

for  civil  rights?    I  admit  this  argument  as  of  some  weight  as 

to  the  eflBciency  of  the  punishment,  but  deny  the  plea  of  its 

injustice.      But  if  this  plan  fail,  what  then?     Shall  we  have 

recourse  to  a  fine,  or  imprisonment  in  a  jail,  as  at  present,  or 

shall  we,  in  some  cases  at  least,  treat  the  inveterate  drunkard 

as  a  monontianiac,  and  place  him  either  voluntarily,  or  by  force 

of  law,  in  an  asylum,  where,  under  moral  suasion  and  entire 

removal  from  all  external  temptations,  he  may  be  able  to 

recover  his  manhood, — renew,  in  fact,  his  whole  character, 

and  endeavor  to  be  forever  afterward  an  abstainer  from  every 

species  of  intoxicating  drinks?    That  will  be  his  sole  hope  of 

salvation.     Upon  these  topics  let  us  have  some  reasoning 

together. 

Fines,  as  we  have  already  decided,  seem  rarely  to  produce 
any  good  effects,  and  our  jails  generally  prove  seminaries  of 
high  learning  in  crime  to  our  drunkards,  and  bring  poverty 
and  wretchedness  to  their  families.  All  means,  at  times,  would 
seem  to  fail,  of  preventing  drunkenness  and  of  curing  the 
dmnkard.  An  early  training  to  a  manly  temperance  in  our 
youth  is  not  given ;  sincere  moral  suasion  in  later  years  is 
often  neglected,  and  even  prohibitory  laws,  acting  upon  the 
whole  people,  seem  worse  than  useless  in  some  large  commu- 
nities. Drunkenness  previiils  on  all  sides.  The  question 
constantly  arises :     What   shall  be  done  ?    Is  there  no  way 

0 
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open  for  a  union  of  all  who  love  temperance,  so  that  wo  may 
escape  from  this  vast  evil  ?  For,  notwithstanding  the  drunkard 
cannot  be  restrained  by  any  means  heretofore  used,  we  must 
nevertheless  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  bis  vile 
habit.  We  must  bring  him,  if  possible,  under  his  own  self- 
control.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  for  a  long  time,  months 
or  years  perhaps,  be  separated  from  the  evil  influences  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected.  For  the  total  reorganization  of 
his  nature,  he  needs  some  place  of  refuge  to  which  he  can  vol- 
untarily retire,  or  in  which  he  can  be  by  law  placed,  provided 
he  be  too  degraded  and  cannot  make  any  voluntary  eflbrt  for 
reformation.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of 

Inebriate  Asylums  or  Hospitals. — State  Institutions. 

]Massachusetts  has  never  in  its  own  behalf,  as  the  guardian- 
mother  of  every  one  of  its  inhabitants,  attempted  to  sustain  an 
asylum  or  hospital  for  the  radical  cure  of  the  drunkard.     It 
has,  it  is  true,  sparingly  aided  from  its  funds  a  well-conducted 
"  Washingtonian   Home,**   in   Boston.     This   institution   has 
been  in  operation  for  the  past  sixteen  years.     Quietly,  but 
very  eflSciently  has  it  done  its  most  noble  work.     It  has  been 
liberally  sustained  by  private  charity,  eked  out  by  the  small 
fund  annually  granted  by  the  State.*     During  the   sixteen 
yeai*s  that  this  institution  has  been  in  operation,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  thousand  (157,000)  dollars,  have  been  expend- 
ed, or  a  little  less  than  ten  thousand  (10,000)  dollars  annually 
for  current  expenses.     During  this  period  it  has  treated  fonr 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  (4,210)  persons  at  a  cost,  of 
about  thirty-eight  (38)  dollars  each,  f  It  is  believed  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  number  have  been  cured  ;  another  third  have 
been  greatly  improved.     One-third  have  not  been  permanontl  v 
changed  from  their  evil  habits,  but  possibly,  under  increased 
facilities   and   every   convenience  that  a  great  State  coulil 
provide,  a  number  of  this  last  third  might  be  reclaimed , 

*  The  Waihlngtonian  Home  and  its  Sixteen  Tears  of  Work.    Address^  etc.    \i 
Otis  Clapp.    1874. 

t  Recently  the  corporation  has  been  enabled  to  erect  a  commodlons  baiUlincr  i 
Boston,  at  an  expense  of  9100,000.    Thas  the  total  expenditure  for  this  corporal  ioi 
since  its  commencement,  has  been  9267,000,  of  Tihich  only  961»000  have  becxi  ^iv 
by  the  State  in  its  annual  grants. 
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Sarelj,  this  private  experiment,  ia  one  county  of  the  State, 
fihouldgive  encouragement  to  the  legislature  to  establish  other 
similar  institutions  to  be  sustained  as  works  of  public  neces- 
sity. New  York  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  State  in  the 
civilized  world  that  has  established  and  wholly  sustained  a 
State  Inebriate  Asylum.*  Maryland  has  recently  done  the 
same.  Some  other  States  and  countries  are  now  earnestly 
examiniug  the  subject,  f  England  has  had  its  parliamentary 
committee  and  report.  It  has  summoned  from  this  country 
experts  upon  the  matter.  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  and  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  have  also  had  com- 
mittees on  the  subject.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  movement 
has  yet  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  looking 
to  this  diesirable  end.  Massachusetts  usually  is  not  a  laggard 
in  any  good  work  tending  to  the  improvement  of  her  citizens. 
I  feel  sure  that  she  will  not  be  in  this  instance,  when  once  she 
comprehends  its  vast  importance.  As  an  individual,  I  take 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  only  the  bounden  duty,  but  it  is  of 
the  highest  sanitary,  as  well  as  moral,  importance  to  the 
State,  to  adopt  any  feasible  method  for  more  thoroughly 
dealing  with  intemperance.  This  vice  so  saps  the  health  of 
individuals  and  of  their  progeny,  that,  as  a  sanitary  measure, 
inebriate  asylums  could  be  urged  upon  the  notice  of  the  State 
with  as  much  reason  as  common  public  hospitals  were  formerly 
demanded  as  public  necessities. 

As  a  matter  of  economy  in  the-  expenses  of  the  State,  the 
estabishment  of  these  hospitals  might  be  urged.  A  very  large 
proportion,  now  in  our  almshouses,  are  there,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  drunkenness.  They  are  there, 
and  virtually  left  to  themselves.  No  one  seems  to  care  for 
them;  no  one  endeavors  to  lift  them  up,  and  to  raise  them  to 
a  proper  self-respect,  and  to  the  beauty  of  a  life  of  temper- 

*  Foortli  Annual  Beport  of  tho  managcn  of  the  New  York  Inebriate  Asjlom, 
Altnnj.    1874,  page  ^. 

t  Tbe  following  liat  comprises,  it  is  believed,  all  the  permanently  organized  Ine- 
Uiite  Asyloms  In  this  conntiy .  Some  smaller  ones  may  exist,  of  which  I  have  no 
infonnation.  1.  At  Binghamton  (New  York  State  Asylam).  2.  New  York  City 
Asvtam  (under  Board  of  Charities  of  the  city).  3.  King's  County  Home  for  Inebri- 
ates, BrooUyn,  N.  Y.  4.  Maryland  Asylnm,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  5.  The  Sanitarium 
for  tiie  Treatment  of  Inebriates,  at  Media,  Pa.  6.  Washingtonian  Home,  Chicago, 
UU  7.  Washingtonian  Home,  Boston.  8.  Greenwood  Asylam,  nndcr  Dr.  Albert 
Day  (recently  nearly  destroyed  by  fire),  at  Stoneham,  Mass. 
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ance.  Consequently,  they  and  their  families  are  often  left  to 
regain  an  honorable  status  in  society  as  best  they  may.  By 
putting  them  into  the  hospitals  I  advocate,  we  shall  not  only 
support  them,  as  we  do  now,  but  we  shall  restore  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  to  the  rank  of  honorable  citizenship,  and  they 
and  their  families  will  become  a  part  of  the  working  force  of 
the  State,  instead  of  being  an  incubus  upon  it,  as  they  now 
are.  And  we  shall  gain  these  desirable  ends  without  a  much 
greater  expenditure  of  funds  than  we  now  make  for  a  compar- 
atively futile  purpose.* 

Classification  of  Dmnkards  in  Asylums. 

Drunkards  may  be  divided  into  different  classes,  needing 
different  treatment.  Doubtless  each  individual  has  his  own 
peculiar  character  and  tendencies.  Hence,  each  drunkard 
should  be  managed  so  as  to  meet  his  peculiarities,  in  the  same 
manner  that  physicians,  while  guided  by  general  principles  of 
action,  have  to  adapt  their  treatment  to  each  special  case 
among  their  patients. 

Among  these  classes  of  drunkards  I  will  name  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Some  have  hereditary  tendencies  to  the  vice,  and  they  are 
the  most  diflScult  of  radical  cure.  The  family  taint  seems  at 
times  to  fairly  overcome  all  efforts  of  the  individual.  Unless 
a  great  determination  to  become  temperate  be  made  by  the 
drunkard  himself,  and  the  wisest  course  be  pursued  by  the 
friends,  such  a  person  is  doomed  to  spend  a  worse  than  useless 
life,  disgraceful  to  himself  and  a  source  of  endless  sorrow  to 
his  friends.  Others  again  seem  to  have  periodic  fits  of  an  in- 
sane desire  for  drink.  They  will  be  perfectly  sober  and  excel- 
lent men  and  women  for  several  months,  when  suddenly,  either 
from  great  sorrow,  or  some  more  trivial  cause,  or  from  help- 
less subjection  to  instinct,  the  liquor  is  seized  upon  to  "  drown 
care."  The  poor  wretch  then  makes  himself  a  brute  for 
several  days  or  weeks,  until  generally  the  stomach  loathes  all 
food ;  and  even  the  liquor,  previously  gloated  upon,  becomes 
wholly  distasteful.  Not  infrequently  the  attack  terminates  in 
that  state  called  in  common  language  "  the  horrors."  Nothing 

•  We  refer  to  the  Appendix  to  this  paper  for  ample  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of 
cstablishiug  inebriate  asylums  on  economical  as  well  as  moral  grounds. 
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can  be  more  pitiable  than  the  condition  of  a  human  being 
when  reduced  to  this  dire  extremity.  Trembling  in  every 
muscle,  his  wild  face  is  the  fair  index  of  the  mind.  He  is 
no  longer  the  drivelling  idiot,  but  a  "horror "-struck  maniac, 
uiged  by  terrible  dreams  in  which,  perhaps,  his  best  friends 
seem  acting  the  part  of  fiends,  while  their  gentlest  move- 
ments to  overcome  his  terror  appear  to  him  brutal  attacks 
upon  his  liberty  or  life.  He  trembles,  and  flies  aflfrighted 
from  imaginary  demons  who  are  pursuing  him.  He  is  in  hell, 
even  when  surrounded  by  loving  attendants,  who  vainly 
endeavor,  by  caresses,  to  soothe  him  in  his  fright.  I  wish  I 
could,  like  the  Spartans  of  old,  introduce  every  young  drinker 
into  the  presence  of  a  poor  wretch  when  in  the  height  of  a 
paroxj'sm  of  delirium  tremens ;  and,  if  the  youth  did  not 
become  a  temperance  devotee  from  that  moment,  he  would 
not  be  moved  by  any  argument.  If  he  <50uld  be  perstuaded  to 
act  as  an  attendant  through  these  few  days  of  horror,  and 
vainly  endeavor  to  restrain  the  wild  delirium ;  if  he  could  see 
the  fear  manifested  by  the  victim,  and  watch  the  sudden 
approach  of  death,  or  the  slow  process  of  cure  with  entire 
prostration  of  physical  and  intellectual  powers,  the  lesson 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  a  good  one. 

A  third  class,  from  want  of  an  early  training  in  a  manly 
temperance,  or  from  evil  companionship,  fall  into  habits  of 
intemperance.  By  temperance,  in  this  climate  and  country, 
I  mean  total  abstinence  in  childhood,  and  only  the  occasional 
use  of  wine  in  youth,  when  need  of  body  requires  it,  and  in 
subsequent  life,  the  more  frequent,  but  still  moderate,  use  of 
alcohol  when  health  or  strei^gth  call  for  it. 
.  Again,  it  is  essential,  in  any  definition  of  drunkards,  for  the 
purpose  of  ulterior  treatment  in  asylums,  to  consider  the 
relative  amount  of  culture  and  refinement,  ot  the  reverse, 
among  the  different  classes.  I  know  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  all  men  as  equals  in  this  country ;  and  yet,  save 
in  God's  presence,  and  before  human  law,  where  all  have  equal 
rights,  there  never  was  a  more  flagrant  abuse  of  terms,  or  a 
greater  falsehood  laid  down.  Of  all  persons  born  into  this 
world,  no  two  are  exactly  equal,  physically,  intellectually, 
morally,  or  in  the  surroundings  of  their  birth.  These  facts 
have  immense  influence  on  all  subsequent  development,  from 
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the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  they  must  be  considered,  in  any 
arrangements  to  be  made,  in  the  treatment  of  drunkards. 

Finally,  the  intemperate  may  be  divided  into  two  more 
classes,  viz.:  those  who,  being  fully  aware  of* their  desperate 
condition,  have  made  up  their. minds,  and  are  anxious  to 
use  any  and  all  means  for  a  radical  cure ;  2d,  another  class 
who,  though  aware  of  their  degradation,  have  not  the  moral 
courage  to  withstand  temptation,  or  who  brutally  refuse  to 
leave  off  drinking.  Taking  either  of  these  categories  of 
drunkards,  let  us  see  what  is  necessary  to  meet  their  necesi- 
ties,  in  an  asylum  for  their  cure. 

I  think  arrangements  could  be  made  in  inebriate  asylums, 
as  at  all  hospitals,  for  private  apartments  and  public  wards. 
Out-of-door  arrangements,  such  as  farm  work,  and  work  in 
mechanic  shops,  or  the  more  quiet  pleasures  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  are  likewise  called  for. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  one  asylum  should  be  forthwith 
erected,  or  adequately  endowed,  by  this  State.  Eventually, 
when  the  ideas  connected  with  such  a  building  become  more 
thoroughly  digested  by  the  people,  we  shall  need  more,  in  order 
to  classify  the  inmates  ;  certainly,  so  far  as  to  partially,  or  per- 
haps wholly,  separate  those  who  voluntarily  seek  the  asylum 
from  others  who  are  compelled  to  go  there  by  law.  I  think, 
still  further,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow  those  able  to 
pay  for  larger  and  more  commodious  apartments,  and  fuller 
attendance,  to  do  so,  in  the  same  way  as  the  McLean  Asylum 
provides  the  "  Appleton  Ward."  In  this  way  we  could  give 
a  more  home-like  feeling  to  some  persons  than  can  possibly 
be  obtained  in  a  large  ward.  I  should  hope,  however,  that 
in  every  asylum  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  all  to  mfeet 
on  a  common  ground  of  the  lecture  room,  the  church,  the 
library,  and  reading-room.  I  should  wish  for  this  amount  of 
intercourse,  because  I  would  have  the  asylum,  as  much  as 
possible,  like  the  world  at  large,  save  in  one  particular,  viz., 
there  should  be  such  a  total  abstinence  from  liquor  as  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  warmest  friend  of  prohibition.  I 
would  scarcely  ever  use  alcohol  in  any  form,  even  medicin- 
ally, and  as  a  lotion,  and  never  (if  possible  to  avoid  it  with 
safety  to  human  life)  should  it  be  taken  internally,  withiu 
the  walls  of  an  inebriate  asylum. 
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Sites  for  the  Asylum, 

They  should  be  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  in  a  fertile  spot, 
where  farming  would  be  possible  and  easy.  They  shogld  be 
removed  from  the  noises  and  temptations  of  the  city,  but 
easy  of  access  by  rail.  The  grounds  should  be  extensive,  and 
well  laid  out  in  roads,  bridle,  and  foot  paths.  They  should 
have  woods  near  or  upon  them.  The  sites  should  be,  if 
possible,  among  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  in  the  State  ; 
they  should  command  extensive  views,  so  that  the  first  sight  that 
would  greet  the  eyes  of  the  inmates,  with  every  morning  light, 
should  be  such  as  to  excite  pleasant  and  grateful  thoughts. 
The  houses  should  be  commodious,  of  medium  size,  and  not 
expensively  or  luxuriously  built.  They  should  be  airy,  and 
bathed  in  sunlight  all  day  long ;  ample  space  should  be  afforded 
by  them  for  walking  and  exercise  in  all  weathers,  by  means  of 
piazzas,  or  covered  corridors,  carriages,  etc.  These  sites 
should  be  recommended,  as  by  law  now  provided  that  all 
sites  for  public  institutions  should  be,  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  with  especial  reference  to  the  various  sanitary  condi- 
tions best  fitted  for  mind  and  body.  In  a  word,  I  would  have 
every  arrangement  in  and  outside  of  the  houses  so  made  as 
to  produce  cheerfulness  and  brightness.  A  tranquilizing,  but 
not  sad,  influence  should  permeate  and  surround  the  whole. 

Employments  of  the  Inma,tes, 

A  large  farm  should  be  copnected  with  each  institution. 
This  should  be  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  farmer, 
who  should  ask  the  services  of  volunteers,  or  should  require 
of  non-paying  inmates,  whether  voluntary  ones  or  those  put 
there  by  law,  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  work  each  day. 
This  work  would  be  beneficial  to  the  worker,  and  while  it 
would  produce  a  certain  amount  of  the  food  for  thfe  establish- 
ment, it  would  also  aid  in  the  proper  discipline  of  the 
inmates.  Immediately  around  the  house  should  be  planted 
flower-beds,  similar  to  those  seen  everywhere  in  England, 
which,  kept  in  order  by  the  inmates,  would  contribute  much  to 
the  pleasure  and  healthful  activity,  if  not  actual  profit,  con- 
nected with  the  house. 
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Work'8hop8, 

Work-shops,  in  which  carpentering,  joining,  painting  of  all 
kinds,  and  turning  in  iron  and  wood,  could  be  carried  on, 
should  be  in  constant  operation.  They  should  be  the  general 
repair-shops  for  the  institution.  Of  course,  skilled  workmen 
should  superintend  ;  but  the  object  being  to  afford  interesting 
work  to  inmates,  all  should  be  urged  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  more  or  less  active  work  therein  afforded. 
Those  who  by  law  may  be  confined  should  be  required  to 
labor,  and  might  be  taught  some  useful  trade,  which  would 
help  support  them  on  leaving  the  asylum.  Amongst  others, 
I  should  hope  the  printer's  trade  would  not  be  neglected.  A 
journal,  published  by  the  patients,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  pleasure  and  improvement  for  all. 

Armisements. 

There  should  be  amusements  of  every  kind ;  billiard  rooms ; 
bowling  alleys  should  be  open;  base  ball,  cricket,  foot  ball, 
and  croquet  should  be  encouraged  by  the  superintendent. 
The  superintendent  and  his  wife  should  likewise  be  persons 
capable  of  preparing  evening  entertainments,  charades,  whist- 
parties,  readings,  recitations,  lectures  and  concerts.  Occa- 
sional private  conferences  of  the  patients  might  be  held,  at 
which  personal  experiences  might  be  told,  in  full  confidence 
of  the  entire  sympathy  of  all  present ;  to  these  no  outsider 
should  ordinarily  be  admitted^  Many  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment and  of  abounding  hope  might  be  given  at  these  friendly 
meetings  by  those  who  have  been  through  the  ^  slough  of 
despond,"  and  may  have  overcome  all  difficulties.  Some 
poor  soul,  still  struggling  with  the  trials  attendant  on  a  weak 
nature,  and  while  staggering  almost  in  despair  of  ever  reach- 
ing any  sure  foot-hold,  from  which  to  begin  anew  the  work 
of  life,  would  gain  at  such  meetings  the  requisite  courage  and 
strength.  If  possible,  I  would  have  a  band  of  music  from 
among  the  residents,  led  by  an  experienced  music-teacher. 
An  adult  school  should  be  open  daily  for  the  instruction  of 
those  ignorant  of  the  common  rudiments  of  learning.  Assist- 
ants in  this  school,  as  teachers,  I  should  expect  would  be 
sometimes  found  among  the  patients.    A  wise  superintendent 
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would  gently  but  earnestly  urge  this  duty  of  teaching  upon 
those  of  the  inmates  who  have  better  cultivated  minds,  placing 
it  upon  the  high  ground  of  mutual  benefit,  to  the  teacher  and 
taught ;  for  surely  no  employment  tends  more  to  develop  the 
intellect  and  all  manly  qualities,  than  self-forgetful  instruction 
given  to  those  less  wise  than  ourselves.  The  name  of  teacher, 
Agassiz  considered  the  highest  title  he  could  assume. 

Superintendent, 

This  man  should  be  of  a  large  and  high-toned  nature.  He 
most  be  able  to  look  upon  all  the  inmates,  however  de- 
graded they  may  be  at  entrance,  as  fellow-mortals,  born 
under  the  s^me  laws  as  those  which  brought  himself  into 
existence,  and  therefore  his  own  self-respect  should  lead  hnn 
to  treat  those  committed  to  his  charge  with  respect  as  well  as 
with  authority.  He  should  do  all  his  work  under  a  solemn 
sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  to  man ;  he  should  be  no 
bigot  of  a  sect.  He  should  not  try  to  proselyte  to  certain 
dogmas  of  belief,  but  to  gently  lead  all  to  temperance.  His 
object  should  be  to  induce  all  under  him  to  act  up  to  that 
inner  light  that  dwelleth  in  every  human  being,  and  which 
tells  him  that  an  honest,  true  and  temperate  life  is  the  only 
one  worth  pursuing.  He  should  have  a  finely-cultivated 
intellect,  and  he  should  bo  in  perfect  health  of  body,  otherwise 
his  important  duties  would  be  likely  to  suffer. 

Dyspepsia,  or  debility  of  mind  or  body,  are  always  antago- 
nistic to  authority  and  to  a  true  estimate  of  life  in  others. 
His  presence  should  be  a  benediction  as  well  as  a  power. 

Such  a  man  would  have  equal  laws,  but  no  tyranny.  His 
word,  having  been  once  declared,  under  the  best  light  he  can 
get,  would  govern  all  with  justice  and  mercy.  No  common 
man  coidd  take  the  place.  He  should  be  selected  by  trustees 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  be  removable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  trustees,  under  whom  he  would  act.  We 
have  very  few  in  the  community  capable  of  taking  the  place ; 
there  are  doubtless  many  persons  who  would  seek  the  place 
for  the  salary,  and  for  the  gratification  of  a  petty,  though 
perfect,  authority  the  office  would  confer. 

If  possible,  a  man  who  has  had  experience  should  be  first 

selected,  and  his  deputy,  chosen  or  nominated  by  himself; 
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should  be  gradually  initiated  into  all  proper  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  establishment.     The  whole  should  be  under  the 
general  direction   of  some    non-political  body   of  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  executive  of  the  State.     Believing  that  the 
treatment  of  intemperance  is  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  this 
Board  can  consider,  and  looking  to  the  far  future,  rather  than 
to  the  present,  I  think  that  the  duty  of  superintending  these 
establishments,  and  of  nominating  the  proper  persons  to  be 
resident  superintendents,  might,  with  propriety,  be  vested  in 
the  State  Board  of  Health.     I  hold  this  opinion  upon  these, 
among  other  reasons,  that  might  be  adduced  for  this  sugges- 
tion, viz. :   First :  that  in  the  original  Act  establishing  this 
Board,  the  legislature  ordered  the  Board  from  time  to  time 
to  report  upon  the  uses  of  alcoholic  liquors  by  the  community, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  intemperance  ;  and  second  :  because 
by  the  same  act  the  Board  was  directed  to  advise  with  the 
government  on  the  selection  of  sites  for  public  institutions  ; 
and  third  :  because  by  its  constitution  the  Board  will  generally 
be  removed  from  party  politics  and  partisanship. 

Attendants. 

These  should  all  be  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the 
moral  rather  than  the  physical  objects  of  the  place,  and  no  one 
should  ever  be  appointed  to  fill  any  place  who  was  not  fully 
alive  to  the  high  objects  proposed,  and  hopeful  of  good  from 
the  general  work  of  the  institution. 

As  great  care  should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  these 
persons  as  is  now  taken  in  the  choice  of  attendants  in  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  The  superintendent  should  nominate  them 
to  the  trustees,  and  should  be  held  strictly  responsible  for 
their  good  behavior. 

Religious  Instruction  and   Worship  in  the  Place, 

I  would  have  services  at  certain  periods,  conducted  by 
clergymen  of  the  various  denominations,  or  by  laymen. 
No  dognms  should  be  preached,  but  the  sole  object  should 
be  to  lead  the  inmates  to  a  proper  self-respect,  by  raising 
in  each  a  lively  sense  of  his  own  responsibility  to  God  and 
to  mankind  for  the  f)roper  care  of  his  own  body,  by  living 
a  temperate  life ;  even  this  latter  point  should  be  rather  indi- 
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rectly  than  directly  advocated.  For  I  would  not  willingly 
offend  by  a  religious  act  the  self-esteem  of  a  patient  in  the 
asylum.  No  one  should  be  obliged  to  attend  these  services, 
and  no  one,  for  non-attendance,  should  suffer  in  the  estimation 
of  any  one  or  have  different  treatment  in  consequence  of  such 
absence. 

Penal  Asylums. 

In  all  I  have  thus  far  suggested,  I  have  supposed  an  insti- 
tution in  which  the  inmates  have  rather  a  voluntary  than  a 
forced  residence.     It  may  be  asked,  how  I  would  manage 
those  incorrigible,  brutal  drunkards,  who  go   to   the   place 
from  no  will  of  their  own,  but  simply  when  forced  to  do  so 
by  the  arm  of  the  law.     It  is  evident  that,  at  fu*st,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  more  restraint,  but  even  with  these  poor 
wretches  I    hope   that  an  able   and  skilful    superintendent 
would    soon    be    able    to    relax    all    penal    arrangements. 
Especially  could  this  be  done  if  the  court,  when  sending  the 
victim  to  the  asylum,  should  let  him  distinctly  understand 
that  if  he  attempt  to  escape,  without  permission,  or  behave 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  the  institution,  he  will  be  summa- 
rily sent  to  a  house  of  correction,  or  otherwise  more  severely 
treated. 

Asylum  Accommodations  for  Women. 

In  my  preceding  remarks  I  have,  while  considering  chiefly 
asylums  for  men,  made  many  suggestions  that  are  equally 
applicable  to  institutions,  or  parts  of  institutions,  which 
would  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  females.  Of  course 
the  superintendent  of  a  female  institution  or  department  of  a 
general  asylum  should  be  a  woman.  Some  modifications  of 
employments  would  likewise  be  necessary,  but  the  general 
principles  of  treatment  of  the  male  and  female   drunkard 

would  be  identical. 

* 

Eepotrts. 

Annual  reports  to  the  legislature  should  be  made  by  the 
trustees  *  early  in  the  legislative  year,  with  statements  of 
finances,  and  of  all  other  points  of  interest  naturally 
connected  with  such  an  institution. 
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Conclusion. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  given  you  my  sincere  convictions 
of  what  the  State  ought  to  do  in  one  direction,  at  least, 
toward  stemming  this  frightful  evil  of  intemperance,  which, 
although  perhaps  less  diffused  than  formerly,  and  certainly 
not  permitted  by  society  as  it  was  formerly,  is  nevertheless 
an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  Massachusetts.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Board  wi  1  unite  with  me  in  advising 
the  legislature  to  enter  upon  this  plan  of  reformation.  The 
idea,  I  trust,  will  also  commend  itself  to  all  citizens.  No 
one,  even  if  he  be  a  temperate  or  intemperate  user  of  liquor 
or  a  strictly  total  abstainer,  can  object  to  this,  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  feasible  plan  for  curing  the  real  drunkard. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — 

Voted,  That  this  Board  earnestly  and  unanimously  recommend  to  the 
legislature,  aa  a  sanitary  mcasnro  of  the  highest  importance,  the  establish- 
meut  or  endowment  of  one  or  more  inebriate  asylums  or  hospitals. 

I  remain,  very  faithfully, 

Your  friend  and  colleague, 

HENRY  I.  BOWDITCII. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE  PAPER  ON  INEBRIATE  ASYLUMS. 


Intemperance  as  a  Cause  op  Pauperism. 

In  December  last,  circulars  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  were  sent  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  this 
Commonwealth,  requesting  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions, and  any  other  information  on  the  subject  involved  in 
them,  in  order  to  complete  investigations  being  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch. 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  your  almshouse  are 
there  in  consequence  of  the  deleterious  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  ? 

2.  What  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  house  are  there 
in  consequence  of  the  drunkenness  of  parents  ? 

The  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  is  341,  and 
replies  have  been  received  from  282. 

First  Question. 

Tiftj  towns  are  without  almshouses,  supporting  their  poor  in  those  of 
other  towns,  or  in  private  families.  Eighty  towns  report  none  of  this 
class  as  inmates.  The  following  are  the  results  derived  from  the  reports 
of  the  remainder. 

Adult  inmates  directly  and  indirectly  from  this  cause.  Kcsults  from 
flftj-one  towns.  ^      • 

Whole  number  of  inmates,    . 445 

From  this  cause,    .        .  ' .        .        192 

From  other  causes,        .        «        . 253 
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Proportion  reported  by  these  fifty-one  towns. 
Highest, 


Lowest, 
town,  . 


(i 


towns, 
town,  , 


(( 


4( 


towns, 
town,  . 


it 


it 


ti 


6  towns, 
1  town, 


4 


it 


i 

i 


5  towns, 
3     " 
2     " 

1  towii, 

2  towns, 
2     " 

2  " 
2  " 
2  " 
1  town, 
1  " 
1     " 


H 


i 
Vi 


Average  percentage  of  adults  from  this  cause,  35-|-. 

Almshouses  having  only  adult  inmates,  and  reporting  only  the  propoition 
from  this  cause.    Thirty-five  towns : 


Highest, 
Lowest, 
1  town,  . 

1  "       . 

2  towns, 
3 
2 

5     "       . 
1  town,  - 


ii 


It 


A 


i 

4 


6  towns, 
5     " 
1  town, 
4  towns, 

1  town,  , 

2  towns, 
2     " 


Average  percentage  from  this  cause,  40-|-. 


Reports  from  almshouses  of  fifliy-seven  towns,  giving  only  the  proportion, 
from  this  cause,  of  all  inmates,  both  adults  and  children. 


Lowest,  . 

•          • 

1          * 

1  town,  . 

H 

1     **       .        . 

* 

2  towns, 

i 

1  town,  . 

I 

6  towns, 

f 

6     "       . 

} 

l^town,  . 

.       I'r 

1     "      . 

■       A 

4  towns, 

i 

Itown,  . 

ii 

2  towns,     •    .  ^ 

1 

3     "       .        . 

1      *  1 

.     J 

1  town,-. 

a 

.          • 

,     tl  =  92  per  cent 

.          •        1 

^  =  4.8  per  cent. 

10  towns, 

■    .    .     i 

1  town,  . 

•      A 

1     "       .        . 

1     "       .        . 

1     "       .        . 

4  towns. 

Itown,  . 

6  towns, 

Itown,  . 

1     "       .        . 

A 

1     "       .        . 

A 

1     "       .        . 

1 

Average  percentage,  41. 
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ADSwers  not  propordonal. 

9  towns  report  •'  one." 
8  "  "  "two." 
1  "  .  *•  "five." 
1     "         "       "  probably  ten." 

Seyenteen  towns.    Number  reported  by  sixteen  towns, — 33.* 


1  town  reports  "all,  i.  e.  one." 
1     "  "       "  all,  i.  e.  two." 

1     "  "       "all." 


Second  Question. 


90  towns  report, 
86     "         " 
27     " 


u 


No  children  in  house. 
"None"  from  this  cause. 
"  All " 


It  u 


4( 


Thirty-three  towns  report  one  hundred  and  forty-five  such  children. 

From  drunkenness  of  parents,         ...*.... 

**  "  "  both  parents, 

"  "  father, 


Total, 


105 
23 
17 

145 


Proportional  Answers. 
Foarteen  towns.     Highest,  \l  =  98  per  cent      Lowest,  } 


town. 


«» 


M 


U 


«• 


i» 

3  towns, 

•          •          •          • 

\\ 

1  town,  , 

...                     a 

A 

1      ** 

>                      •                      •                      .                      • 

A 

1           *^ 

i 

1          *( 

JL 

•                                             •                      .                      • 

4 

1      ** 

33  per  cent, 
f 

i 
4 


Average  percentage,  72.9. 


Towns  having  no  Almshouses. 

First  Question.  ^ 

Proportional  answers,  five  towns.    Highest,  J  =  50  per  cent.     Lowest, 
\  =  16.7  per  cent 


2  towns, 
1  town,  . 


1  town, 
1     " 


Average  percentage,  35.8. 


One  town  reports  as  supporting  no  children,  and  proportion  as  {  =  40 
percent 

Eight  towns  report  twenty  adults,  viz. : 


S  towns, 
S    " 


"one"    3 
"two"    6 


JL  town, 
1 


''^VQ''     5 


44 


"  six  " 


20 


One  town  "  all,"  one  town  nearly  "  all."    One  town  as  lodging  and 
feeding  ten  "  tramps,"  or  vagrants,  per  diem. 
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Second  Question. 

Proportional  answers,  three  towns.    One  town  J ;  two  towns  }  ;  average 

62.6  per  cent. 
Nine  towns  report  thirty-five  children,  viz. : 

2  towns,  3,  ....  6 

1  town,  10,  ....  10 

2  towns,  2,  ....  4 
1  town,  3,  ....  3 


1  town,  1 , 

1     "     6,  "  all " 

1     "     6, 


1 
6 
5 

35 


One  town  "  all.''    One  town  "  none." 

Outside  Aid. 

By  tqwns  having  almshouses  . 

First  Question. 
Proportional  answers,  including  adults  and  children. 
1  town,  . 

X  ... 

1      " 

1  town  reports. 


Six  towns 


1  town,  . 
I  "  . 
1     "       . 


Average  percentage,  71.4. 
6  parents  |  1  town  reports,    . 

Second  Question. 


.        i 

3  persons 


Proportional  answers.    Four  towns. 


1  town,  . 

iV 

1  town,  • 

•    .    .     i 

1      " 

2.                               a                   .                   • 

.        .          * 

1     "       .        . 

ti 

Average  percentage,  61.6. 

1  town  reports. 

.    4  children. 

^             44                   44 

.  12 

^            «t                    4t 

.    6 

Total, 

•        *        •        . 

•        .        .        • 

.  22 

Particidar  Answers  by  Towns. 

Bernardston. — ^No.  1.  Oiip-fourth  of  the  number  and  nearly  half  the  ex- 
pense chargeable  to  whiskey. 

Boston. — ^NoB.  1  and  2.  Deer  Island  Almshonse  and  Hospital.  I  would  an- 
swer the  above  (the  two  questions)  by  saying  to  the  best  of  my  knowknlge 
and  belief  per  90  cent,  to  both  questions. 

Our  register  shows  that  full  one-third  of  the  inmates  received  for  the  last 
two  years  are  here  through  the  direct  oanso  of  drunkennest*.  Very  few  in- 
mates (there  are  exceptions)  in  this  house  but  what  rum  brought  them  then*. 
Sottiug  aside  the  sentenced  boys  (sent  here  fur  truancy,  petty  theft,  etc.), 
nine-tenths  of  the  remainder  are  here  through  the  influence  of  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  by  the  parents.  The  great  and  almost  the  only  cause  for 
so  much  jKJVcrty  and  distress  in  the  city  can  be  traced  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drink  either  by  husband  or  wife,  or  both. 
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CA«{iea.— No.  1.  We  have  no  almshoaae,  but  are  of  opinion  that  fully  one- 
half  of  those  we  aid  as  paupers  become  so  by  reason  of  using  intoxicating 
liqnon  as  a  beverage. 

No.  2.    The  same  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question. 

Che9terfidd,—'So,  I.  Seven-eighths  of  all  the  inmates  of  our  almshouse  are 
there  in  consequence  of  the  deleterious  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

No.  2.  There  is  but  one  child  that  cannot  be  traced  to  intoxicating 
liqnon. 

Cfcioojpec— -No.  1.    Nineteen  out  of  twenty.    If  it  were  not  for  intoxicating 
liqQorB,  we  should  not  need  any  almshouse. 
No.  2.    Forty-nine  out  of  fifty. 

AiJtwn.— No.  1.  W€  have  n©  almshouse  in  Dan  vers.  Our  poor  are  mostly 
nipported  in  private  families.  About  one-sixth  of  our  poor  are  made  pau- 
pers by  intoxicating  liquors. 

No.  2.  One-half  of  our  children  are  a  town  charge  in  consequence  of  the 
dninkenness  of  their  parents. 

Ikdkam. — ^No.  1.  We  have  fifteen  in  our  almshouse,  and  three-fourtha  of 
the  whole  at  least  are  there  in  consequence  of  the  use,  by  themselves,  or  others 
on  whom  they  should  have  depended  for  support. 

Na  2.  The  same  proportion  will  apply  to  all  the  children,  and  I  think 
more.  The  same  rule  will  hold  good  to  all  the  poor  outside  the  almshausef. 
and  leave  a  margin,  I  fear. 

Fairhavetu — 'So.  1.  All  are  directly  or  indirectly  there  on  account  of  the 
nae  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Gardner, — ^No.  1.    Nearly  one-half. 

No.  2. —Whole  number  that  we  have  had  at  our  almshouse. 

GloMeetitT. — ^No.  1.  We  have  had  in  our  almshouse  this  year  forty-six  in- 
mates,— ^thirty-two  adult<s  and  fourteen  children.  Twenty-six  of  the  adults 
vere  there  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

No.  2.  -  AH  the  children,  fourteen  in  number,  that  are  there  and  have  been 
then  for  1874,  were  there  in  consequence  of  drunken  parents. 

Oot  of  about  two  hundred  applicants  for  outside  relief  during  the  year, 
fi^.v  percent,  of  them  wete  made  poor  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquor. 

Bancotk, — ^Xo.  1.  There  has  been  no  public  sale  of  liquors  in  Hancock  for 
wveral  years,  and  we  therefore  have  no  paupers  and  no  almshouse. 

HsterkiU. — So.  1.  We  have  had  fifty-three  at  our  almshouse  the  past  year ; 
forty-nine  are  there  directly  and  indirectly  from  intoxicating  liquors.  Thirty- 
two  djiectly  and  four  from  other  causes  besides  liquors. 
,  No.  2.  We  have  had  eight  families  at  our  almshouse  with  children,  seven 
on  aeeoont  of  intemperance,  one  from  other  causes.  Twelve  children  out  of 
tiftcen  are  there  from  dninken  parents,  both  father  and  mother. 

Hmmtingtom, — "So.  1.  We  have  no  almshouse,  but  we  have  to  aid  some 
'Very  year  whose  poverty  is  partly  or  wholly  chargeable  to  intemperance. 
We  hare  three  persons  who  are  partly  chargeable  to  intemperance  now. 
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No.  2.  Two  of  the  three  ahove  named  are  children.  We  have  but  five 
who  are  wholly  chargeable  now. 

Namber  of  persons,  in  1873,  who  pay  a  poll-tax  only,  is  ninty-one.  Num- 
ber in  1874  is  eighty -five. 

Lexington. — ^No.  1.  There  are  seven  adults  in  the  house,  four  in  cohm- 
queuce  of  intemperance. 

No.  2.  There  is  but  one  child  in  the  house,  and  that  one  is  owing  to  the 
intemperance  of  both  parents. 

We  are  furnishing  aid  to  five  parents  and  twelve  children  outside  of  hoiue, 
intoxication  being  the  cause. 

Ludlow, — ^No.  1.    Hospitals,  almshouses,  prisons,  we  have  none. 

Lynnfield. — ^In  i»y  experience  as  an  overseer  of  poor  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  I  find  a  large  perc4*ntage  of  those  bfought  to  the  necessity  of  help  from 
the  town  to  have  been  caused  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  I  lun  aim 
happy  to  add,  that  in  the  country  towns,  the  children  of  those  parents  who 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  need  such  assistance,  through  the  infiuence 
of  our  schools  and  the  changes  in  the  customs  of  society,  are  being  educated 
up  to  a  moral  standard  which  promises  a  better  future  and  less  pauperism. 

Methuen. — ^No.  1.  There  are  now  in  the  almshouse  in  this  town  thirteen  in- 
mates. Nine  belong  to  one  family,  which  is  there  temporarily  in  consequence 
of  the  drunkenness  of  the  father.  The  remaining  inmates  (four)  are  not 
there  in  consequence  of  the  deleterious  use  of  liquors. 

No.  2.    All. 

In  my  five  years'  experience  as  overseer  of  the  poor,  I  should  not  estimate 
the  number  of  paupers  fully  supported  by  the  town  of  Methuen,  who  became 
so  by  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  more  than  one-fourth. 

• 

J^Jford, — ^Nos.  1  and  2.  At  this  date  (Dec.  14, 1874),  there  are  in  our  poor- 
house  nine  men,  eight  women,  and  eight  children.  Of  the  nine  man,  seven 
are  habitual  drunkards,  two  made  paupers  by  drunken  sons,  who  have  s^teni 
the  property  of  their  fathers,  and  made  them  paupers.  Of  the  eight  women, 
one  is  a  drunkard,  four  others  had  drunken  husbands,  one  a  drunken  father, 
the  other  two  we  cannot  find  out,  not  being  able  to  get  their  parentage.  Of 
the  eight  children,  four  have  drunken  father  and  mother,  two  drunken 
fathers ;  the  other  two  have  temperate  parents.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  persons  partially  aided  Sept.  1, 1874,  we  can  find  but  eijjht  per- 
sons who  do  not  owe  their  poverty  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  use  of  intox-, 
icating  liquors. 

Milbury. — ^No.  1.    Three-fourths  of  them.  I 

No.  2.    We  have  no  children  at  almshouse  at  present,  but  all  that  we  ha\'^ 

had  in  the  past,  to  my  knowledge,  have  been  on  account  of  drunkeuuess.     j 

Monroe, — ^We  have  no  almshouse  in  town  and  no  druuken  inmates.  N^ 
paupers  in  town  that  I  know  of.  I 

Montgomery, — ^We  have  no  almshouse  in  the  town  of  Montgomery,  b«( 
three-sevenths  of  our  paupers  were  made  so  from  liquors. 

New  Aihford, — ^This  town  has  but  one  pauper  at  present,  seventy-six  yeas^ 
of  age ;  he  has  been  a  drunkard  for  more  than  fifty  years ;  his  son  is  a  druulj 
ard,  and  his  grandson  is  ditto.  j 
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JVArdnry.— We  have  no  almshonse,  bnt  those  that  are  partially  snpported, 
and  about  one>half  of  the  fully  supported,  are  all  caused  by  intoxicating 
liqnon. 

Xorfolk. — ^Fortnnate  for  our  town,  we  have  no  almshouse,  nor  house  where 
liquor  may  be  obtained,  but  will  give  this  testimony :  hare  never  examined 
any  c^se  of  pauperism  as  to  its  cause  but  found  drunkenness  as  a  family  disease. 

PiKf/leU.— No.  1.    About  one-half. 

No.  2.    We  have  no  children  in  our  almshonse  except  from  drunken  parents. 

Sapikam, — ^No.  1.  The  only  two  ftUly  supported  by  the  town^  and  one- 
third  of  those  partially  supported. 

JKieftsMmd. — No  almshouse^  no  town  paupers  for  the  laiA  three  years.  We 
hare  from  one  to  ten  vagrants  or  "  tramps  "  each  night,  and  many  of  them 
•how  the  effect  of  liquor. 

S^wleif. — I  have  been  overseer  of  poor  thirteen  years,  and  think  six- 
eighths  of  our  pauper  expense  is  caused  by  liquor,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Rui$elL — ^No.  1.  There  is  no  almshouse  in  Russell,  but  most  of  those  sup- 
ported become  paupers  on  account  of  liquor. 

Ko.  2.    Three-fourths. 

I  believe  that  tobacco  in  all  its  forms  has  more  to  do  in  making  men  in- 
temperate and  drunkards  than  any  other  cause.  Drinking  generally  follows 
the  using  of  tobacco.  Boys  commence  young  in  using  it,  and  drinking  soon 
follows. 

Samdwidi. — Of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  persons  aided  out  of  almshouse 
(sixty-four  adults  and  eighty-five  children),  fifty-five  are  pauper^  jj^om  in- 
temperance (twenty-eight  children  and  twenty-seven  adults).  Not  all  the 
adults  were  themselves  intemperate,  being  widows  and  wives  whose  hns- 
baoda  are  or  were  drunkards. 

Springfield, — Ko.  1.  There  are  thirty-one  adults  in  our  almshouse,  and 
twenty-one  were  brought  there  by  intemperance. 

Ka2.  There  are  fourteen  children,  and  thirteen  in  consequence  of 
dnmkenneas. 

In  addition  to  circular,  I  would  say  that  we  have  lodged  and  fed  eight 
thousand  and  fifty-two  persons  that  we  call  'Hramps,"  and  I  can  seldom  find 
a  man  among  them  who  was  not  reduced  to  that  condition  by  intemperance. 
It  14  safe  to  say  nine-tenths  are  drunkards,  though  we  have  not  the  exact 
records;  also  our  records  show  that  we  have  aided  outside  the  almshouse 
four  hundred  families,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons,  out  of 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  families,  four  hundred  and  forty-three 
penona,  were  brought  to  destitution  by  intemperance. 

StoMridge. — ^Ko.  1.  We  have  no  almshouse,  but  one-fiith  of  our  paupers 
are  supported  because  of  such  use. 

SlomghUm, — No.  2.  None  Just  now,  but  during  the  past  year  one  hundred 
percent. 

W^k^M. — ^We  have  at  the  present  time  fourteen  inmates  of  our  alras- 
hooae.    Of  theae,  nine  were  brought  there  directly  by  the  use  of  intoxicating 
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liquors.  Of  the  remaining  five,  three  were  ao  weak  mentally  as  to  l)e  in- 
oapable  of  sapporting  themselves,  but  whose  condition  was  aggravated  by 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  short,  of  the  whole  fourteen,  there  are  but 
two  entirely  free  in  this  respect,  while  nine  of  the  number  were  reduced  to 
their  present  condition  by  this  pernicious  habit* 

Wales, — ^We  have  no  almshouse,  but  we  have  one  pauper  that  Las  been 
supported  by  our  town  over  forty  years  in  consequence  of  the  intemperanco 
of  her  husband ;  and  a  son  of  these  parties  is  supported  at  the  Northampton 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  brought  to  his  present  condition  on  account  of  hu 
own  and  his  father's  intemperate  habits.  We  have  supported  him  aboui 
fourteen  years. 

Westfield. — No.  1.    There  are  two  aged  men,  both  in  consequence  of  in- 
toxicating liquors ;  seven  women ;  four  of  the  husbands  died  drunkards. 
No.  2.    Three  idiotic  boys ;  their  fathers  are  drinking  men. 

West  Newbury, — ^No.  1.  One-eighth  part  of  the  inmates  of  our  almshonM 
for  the  post  year  were  there  in  consequence  of  excessive  use  of  Intoxicating 
liquor,  and  that  part  indirectly. 

Winchester. — Am  sorry  to  say  that,  of  all  that  receive  aid  from  this  town, 
four-fifths  are  themselves  addicted  to  the  over-indulgence  of  intoxicating 
drink,  or  are  the  families  of  such.  Of  the  seven  that  receive  fuU  support 
from  the  town,  three  are  confirmed  inebriates,  one  widow  of  an  Inebriate, 
two  are  children  of  a  drunken  father,  and  one  from  disability  not  caused  by 
drink. 

Winthrop. — ^We  have  no  poor. 

Worcester » — No.  1.  From  October  1st,  1873,  to  October  1st,  1874,  there  wef« 
in  our  almshouse  ninety  persons  in  all,  and  forty-six  of  them  were  sent  there 
from  the  effects  df  intemperance. 

No.  2.  We  have  in  our  almshouse  seven  children,  all  of  whom  are  thera 
from  the  cause  of  drunken  parents. 

Think  can  safely  say  from  records  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  that  fully  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  disbursements  of  the  almoner  of  the  board  have  gone  u> 
sustain  drunken  families.  We  have  about  fifty  thousand  inhabitauts,  and 
near  fifteen  thousand  are  foreigners,  mostly  Irish  and  Canadians. 


StaJte  Institutions, 

South  Boston  (School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth), ^^o.  1.  Probably 
one-third  in  consequence  of  the  indirect  effect  of  the  habitual  use  of  strong 
drink. 

No.  2.  The  parent  or  parents  of  one-sixth  are  avowedly  drunkards.  Tht^ 
real  proportion  is  much  higher — I  should  say  one  quarter. 

Bridgewater  (State  Workhouse), — ^No  1.    Two-thirds. 
No.  2.    One-third. 

(^rlestown  (State  Prison), — No.  1.    About  eighty  five  per  cent. 

Lancaster  (Industrial  School), — ^No.  1.    About  five  per  eentr 
Ko.  2.    About  seventy-five  per  cent. 
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Kmihampton  (State  Lunatic  Hospital). — ^Na  1.  Patients  admitted  from  De- 
cember doth,  1873,  to  October  Ist,  1874  (one  year) :  men,  one  hundred  and 
fixe ;  women,  eighty-eight ;  total,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three.  Intemper- 
ance alleged  aa  the  cauM  of  insanity :  men,  twenty-one ;  women,  three ; 
total,  twenty-four.  Of  at  least  one-half  of  our  patients  we  obtain  no  fhll 
and  reliable  history.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  intemperance  as 
the  main  cause  in  at  least  twenty-four  cases  more. 

Taunton  (State  Lunatic  Jeylwn). — No.  1.  T^thout  going  into  close  calcula- 
tion I  should  say,  one-fifth ;  certainly  as  many  as  that  if  you  include  those 
where  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  conjoined  with  other  causes  as  here- 
<litaiy  predisposition,  trouble,  etc. 

TewitbHrif  (State  Almshouse). — No.  1.    Our  physician  says  three-fourths. 
Ko.  2.    Don't  keep  any  record  by  which  we  can  ascertain. 

Westbonmifh  (State  Reform  School),— -'No.  1.    Two-sevenths. 
No.  2.    One-half  plus. 

Worcester  (State  Lunatic  Hospital), — ^No.  1.  Five  per  cent,  are  attributed  to 
intemperance,  and  in  a  few  other  cases  intemperance  doubtless  was  one  of 
the  causes.  Of  eight  hundred  and  seven  patients  admitted  during  the  last 
two  years.  Just  ten  per  cent,  were  caused  by  intemperance,  and  in  a  few 
others  intemperance  may  have  aided. 


State  Wobkhovse,  Bbidgewatbh,  Dec.  U,  1874. 

CiAS.  F.  FoLSOX,  M.  D.,  Seeretaty  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

Deah  Sir  : — ^Tonr  circular  is  Just  received.  My  answer  to  your  questions 
most  of  necessity  partake  largely  of  **  guesswork."  The  prisoners  at  this 
iiwtitntion  are  rather  of  the  mild  t3rpe  of  criminals.  Most  of  them  sen- 
tenced on  such  charges  as  the  following,  viz. :  •  **  Idle  and  disorderly,^' 
** Vagrant,"  ''Common  drunkard,''  "Lewd,  wanton,  and  lascivious."  The 
fint  class,  *^  Idle  and  disorderly,"  comprise  I  think  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
The  children  that  are  here,  sixty  in  number,  are  mostly  illegitimate — were 
Wn  here  of  mothers  who  were  sentenced  for  being  "  lewd."  From  inform- 
ation itoeeived  of  the  inmates  themselves,  I  should  say  sevea-«ighths  of  the 
sdolts  were  in  the  habit  of  using  liquor  to  excess. 

I  have  answered  your  questions  somewhat  at  random,  but  think  I  am  not 

mnch  out  of  the  way. 

Tours  truly, 

N.  Lbonabd,  Jr.,  Supt. 


THE  VALUE  OF  HEALTH  TO  THE  STATE. 


By  W.   E.   BOARDMAN,   M.  D. 

(Or  BoflTOir}. 


THE  VALUE  OF  HEALTH  TO  THE  STATE. 


In  general  terms,  health  is  defined  as  that  condition  which 
results  from  the  harmonious  relations  and  painless  operations 
of  the  organic  functions  of  the  human  systetn,  and  enables  us 
readily  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  life.  Disease,  too,  is  a 
product  of  organic  functions,  but  of  those  whose  harmony  of 
relation  and  insensible  operations  are  interfered  with.  Health 
and  disease,  like  the  conditions  implied  by  the  terms  strength 
and  weakness,  are  not  simple  entities,  but  they  are  exceed- 
ingly complex,  variously  derived,  comparative  conditions. 
No  one  is  absolutely  well,  nor  is  any  one  diseased  in  all 
respects,  but  every  one  is  more  or  less  healthy  or  diseased. 
Our  estimate  of  the  degree  of  health  or  sickness  is  founded 
upon  the  extent  to  which  our  capabilities  for  performing  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  during  our  natural  existence,  ar^ 
interfered  with. 

Since,  then,  the  value  of  a  life  depends  upon  its  accomplish- 
ments, and  these  again  upon  its  capabilities,  the  value  of 
'  health  to  the  individual  is  self-evident.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
T^hich  ought  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  every  one, 
that  it  is  not  alone  from  his  own  good  health  that  the  indi- 
vidual derives  benefit,  for  the  well-being  of  his  neighbors  and 
associates,  likewise,  is  the  source  of  many,  and  oftentimes  of 
far  greater  advantages  to  himself. 

Public  health  is  merely  the  general  term  for  the  health  of 
laige  aggregations  of  persons,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  individuals ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  expression  of 
the  totality  of  the  individual  conditions.  If  we  apply,  then, 
the  same  reasoning  in  our  estimation  of  the  value  of  a  cor- 
porate body,  an  analogy  which  cannot  be  disputed,  it  appears 
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that  the  prosperity  of  a  town,  city,  state  or  country  stands  in 
immediate  relation  with  its  sanitary  condition.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  there  exists  a  community  of  interest  between 
the  individual  and  the  State  of  which  he  forms  a  part ;  and, 
while  the  latter  is  required  zealously  to  watch  over  all  the 
conditions  of  the  health  of  its  members,  as  the  basis  of  its 
corporate  prosperity,  the  individual  ought  always  to  seek  the 
promotion  of  the  well-being  of  himself  and  neighbors,  as  an 
essential  condition  of  bis  own  welfare. 

This  mutual  relation,  in  respect  of  health,  between  thein- 
dividual  and  community  was  recognized,  more  or  less,  even 
in  the  remotest  ages,  a  fact  which  is  attested  by  the  fables  of 
mythology,  by  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  impressive  stories  which  are  told  by  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  Jerusalem,  and  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Italy,  wherein  are  found  monumental  works  which  rival  the 
products  of  modern  sanitary  engineering,  and  point  to  the  fact, 
that  those  nations  which  attained  the  highest  civilization  and 
wielded  the  greatest    influence   over    their  contemporaries 
always  exercised  a  careful  guard  over  their  health.     In  sue- 
ceediug  ages,  when  civilization  declined  and  the  unwritten 
period  of  barbarism  was  inaugurated,  all  hygienic  laws  were 
put  to  defiance  in  the  general  destruction  which  prevailed  ;  and 
the  sanitary  lessons  of  previous  ages  were  lost,  to  bo  recalled 
in  a  measure  only,  in  the  subsequent  middle  ages,  when  ter- 
rible epidemics  cut  off  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Europe, 
and,  again,  more  forcibly,  in  the  following  centuries  of  luxury 
and  squalor.     In  later  years,  when  civilization  has  made  sucb 
great  advances,  crude  hygiene  has  developed  into  the  more 
comprehensive  study  of  the  laws  of  disease  as  they  affect  large 
masses  of  human  beings.     Innumerable  expedients  have  been 
adopted  for  the  amelioration  of  disease  and  the  improvement 
of  health.     The  greatest  minds  have  been  devoted  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  origin  of  diseases,  and  inventive  genius  has 
been  stimulated  to  the  utmost.    Yet,  to-day,  we  can  hardly  do 
more  than  did  the  ancients ;  namely,  endeavor  to  keep  clean, 
or,  following  the  counsel  of  the  wise  Hippocrates,  provide  for 
pure  air,  pure  water,  and  a  pure  soil. 

While,  therefore,  to-day,  as  in  all  ages,  the  problem    of 
health  finds  its  solution,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  observ- 
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ance  of  simple  cleanliness,  it  is  iu  the  benefits  which  are 
derived  from  the  more  general  application  of  this  principle, 
that  we  observe  the  results  of  modem  thought  and  resources, 
of  recent  improvements  in  the  means  of  communication,  and 
of  the  more  general  intercourse  which  prevails. 

Humanity  alone,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  Christian 
law^  ••  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  and  ought 
to  be  a  most  potent  influence  in  favor  of  the  promotion  of  the 
public  health ;  but,  in  its  practical  application  to  communities, 
sanitary  science  comes  into  constant  contact  with  personal 
convenience,  avarice,  mistaken  economy,  long-established 
customs  and  habits  and  an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  future 
hj  the  favorable  condition  of  the  present  and  the  past. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  uecessity  of  educating  the  people  up  to 
the  point  of  recognizing  the  community  of  interest  which 
exists  between  the  individual  and  the  State,  and  which  cannot 
be  promoted  except  by  the  general  supervision  of  competent 
authorities  invested  with  proper  powers. 

As  a  contribution  to  this  education  of  the  public,  this  paper 
has  been  prepared,  with  the  view  of  showing  that,  in  pro- 
moting measures  for  sanitary  improvement,  a  town,  city  or 
state,  and  the  like,  practises  true  economy,  nay  more,  creates 
and  invests  a  capital  which  will  return  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  many  persons  that  they  do  not 
lose  a  single  day  in  the  year  from  sickness,  while  others  lose 
weeks,  months,  and  many  the  entire  year.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  family  in  which  every  member  is 
well.    There  is,  at  least,  one  invalid  in  nearly  every  household. 

The  general  registration  of  sickness  has  not  yet  been 
attempted,  though  the  value  of  such  a  course  has  repeatedly 
been  urged  of  late.  Statisticians,  however,  have  furnished 
us  with  reasonable  estimates  for  calculating  the  sickness-rate. 
They  have  shown  that  in  Europe,  every  individual  loses,  on 
an  average,  niheteen  to  twenty  days  annually  by  sickness. 
English  statisticians  have  estimated  that,  in  that  country,  for 
every  death  there  are  two  constantly  sick ;  in  other  words, 
that  every  death  implies  a  total  average  of  730  days  of  sick- 
ness.i 

The  unfortunate  experience  of  the  health  assurance  com- 

>  Beport  of  the  MassachoBettB  Stote  Board  of  HealUi,  1873,  p.  346. 
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panies  in  this  country  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  sickness  or  disability  is  greater  here  than  it  is  in  Great 
Britain,  as  was  shown  by  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  in  the  paper 
contributed  by  him  to  the  Report  of  this  Board  for  the 
previous  year.  We  may  safely  assume,  therefore,  the  English 
sickness-rate  in  the  following  calculations  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  Registration  Report  for  1872,  a  computation  is  made 
showing  the  mortality  of  the  State,  in  six  geographical  divi- 
sions. In  the  first  or  metropolitan  district,  comprising  the 
city  of  Boston,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  the  highest.  There 
were  8,088  deaths  in  a  popuUition  of  250,526.  Calculating 
730  days  sickness  for  each  death,  it  appears  that,  during  the 
year,  each  individual  lost,  on  the  average,  nearly  24 
days.  In  the  sixth  or  western  district,  including  Berkshire 
County,  where  the  rate  of  mortality  was  the  lowest,  there 
were  1,234  deaths  in  a  population  of  64,827,  which  would 
represent  an  Annual  loss  to  each  person  of  only  about  14 
days  by  sickness.  In  the  whole  State,  during  the  same  year, 
there  were  recorded  35,019  deaths,  while  the  population  was 
estimated  at  1,541,542,  which  would  give  a  total  loss  of 
70,038  years,  or  nearly  17  days  for  each  individual  in  the 
State.  Computing  in  the  same  way  for  the  State  for  eight 
years,  from  1865  to  1872,  inclusive,  the  following  results  are 
obtained.  The  average  population  was  1,400,622,  and  the 
average  annual  mortality  was  26,813.  There  was  an  annual 
loss,  therefore,  of  19,573,490  daj's  by  sickness,  13.9  or  about 
14  days  for  each  person;  considerably  less  than  obtains  in 
Europe. 

Th,e  correctness  of  the  assumed  sickness-rate,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  calculations,  may  be  roughly  demon- 
strated in  the  following  manner.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  according  to  the  annual  report  for  the 
year  1873,  there  have  been  22,927  patients  admitted  for 
treatment,  of  which  number  1,917  have  died,  or  about  1  in 
12.  In  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a  similar  ratio 
prevails,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  state  institutions » 
calculating  only  for  those  inmates  who  are  classed  as  patients. 
During  the  year  1872,  out  of  36,053  patients  admitted  to  the 
various  hospitals  of  New  York  city,  3,274  died,  or  about  1 
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in  11.    From  the  sixth  report  of  the  medical  oflScer  of  the 
privy  council,  it  appears  that  of  31,605  medical  patients 
admitted*  to  various  hospitals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
about  11  per  cent.,  or  1  in  9  died.     From  the  same  report 
it  is  found  that,  in  Paris  for  a  similar  period,  the  ratio  was  1 
in  8  for  the  medical  patients.     One  in  10,  then,  will  be  a  fair 
expression  of  the  usual  ratio  of  deaths  to  cases  admitted  to 
hospitals.     Any  one,  however,  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
these  institutions,  will  readily  understand  that  this  docs  not 
express  the   actual  ratio  of   mortality  and  sickness   which 
prevails  among  the  classes  of  people  who' become  the  inmates 
of  hospitals.     It  is  known  that  large  numbers  arc  excluded 
from  these  institutions,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  accom- 
modations which  they  afford,  especially  in  this  State,  and  on 
account  of  the  restrictions  as  to  the  classes  and  conditions  of 
disease  which  are  admitted  for  treatment,  chronic  cases,  as  a 
general  rule,  being  excluded  ;  further,  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  receive  treatment  as   out-patients    and  at  various 
dispensaries,  a  large   proportion  of  whom  are   temporarily 
prevented  from  pursuing  their  ordinarily  avocations. 

The  fact  that  this  estimate  is  exceedingly  low  may  be  illus- 
trated more  definitely  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  ratio, 
which  was  found  to  obtain  in  British  hospitals,  with  that 
which  prevailed  among  the  average  number  of  troops  serving 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
the  year  1872,  as  published  in  the  Army  Medical  Report  for 
that  year,  when  the  average  ratio  showed  a  considerable 
reduction  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  ten  years. 
The  average  strength  of  the  army  was  92,218,  of  whichnumber 
72,236  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  714  died,  or  about 
1  in  100,  though  w^omen  and  children  do  not  enter  into  this 
estimate,  and  it  is  known  that  they  contribute  most  largely  to 
the  sickness-rates  in  public  and  private  records. 

We  may  double  our  previous  estimate,  therefore,  and 
assume  the  ratio  of  twenty  cases  of  sickness,  incapacitating 
from  Libor,  to  one  death,  and  still  be  below  the  probable 
ratio,  OS  will  be  evident  from  the  succeeding  calculations. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Play  fair,  of  England,  after  careful  inquiry,  com- 
puted the  ratio  of  one  death  to  twenty-eight  cases  of  sickness 
.for  a  mixed  population  of  all  ages. 
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If,  now,  we  estimate  upon  this  basis  for  1870,  the  year  of  the 
census,  during  which  the  mortality  was  comparatively  low,  it 
is  found  that  27,329  deaths  were  recorded  in  the  whole  State; 
hence  there  would  have  been  546,580  cases  of  sickness  during 
the  year,  or  only  about  four  daily  for  each  city  and  town. 

In  eight  of  the  largest  hospitals  of  Great  Britain,  the  aver- 
age duration  of  treatment  of  medical  patients  is  28.9  days, 
and  of  surgical  patients  35.5  days.  In  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, during  1873,  it  was  23.2,  and  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  32.8  days,  no  distinction  being  made  between 
the  medical  and  surgical  patients,  in  the  reports  of  these 
institutions.  Bearing  in  mind  that  these  patients,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  sick  a  few  days  before  admission,  and  rarely  re- 
sume their  ordinary  occupations  until  at  least  several  days 
have  elapsed  after  their  discharge  from  the  hospital,  we  may 
safely  assume  thirty-five  days  as  the  average  period  for  which 
these  patients  are  incapacitated  by  sickness. 

Given,  then,  the  number  of  sick  persons  and  the  average 
duration  of  illness,  the  result  is  a  total  annual  loss  of  19, 130, 
300  days,  which  number,  divided  equally  among  the  total 
population  for  the  year  1870,  would  give  13.1  days  for  each 
individual,  results  which  do  not  differ  materially  from  that 
obtained  by  the  first  method  of  calculating. 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  computations,  that  these  periods 
do  not  represent  the  true  loss  of  time,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  from  the  fact  that  they  apply  to  the  whole  population 
and  not  to  the  working  portion  alone.  Admitting  this  to  be 
a  valid  objection,  a  reduction  in  the  above  estimates  may  be 
made  as  follows. 

From  the  Unite*d  States  Census  Report  of  1870,  it  appears 
that  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  State,  engaged  in  all 
classes  of  occupations,  was  579,844  or  about  39  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population.  Making  use  of  our  first  estimate,  then, 
by  which  we  computed  an  average  annual  loss  of  fourteen 
days  by  each  individual,  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  and 
calculating  for  the  working  population  alone,  the  original 
estimate  would  be  reduced  to  7,633,661  days,  or  20,914  ye^irs, 
representing  the  total  average  loss  of  working-time  by  sick- 
ness during  one  year. 

In  the  paper  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  to  which  reference  has  already 
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been  made,  a  computation  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  approximate  amount  of  sickness  in  this  State, 
during  the  year  1870,  among  the  people  of  the  working  age, 
twenty  to  seventy,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  period 
during  which  so  much  •  opportunity  for  labor  was  lost,  was 
24,553  years,  3,639  years  more  than  we  obtained  by  the 
above  calculation.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  our 
estimate  is  sufficiently  low. 

It  is  further  shown  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  that,  during  the  same 
year,  the  premature  deaths  represented  a  still  greater  loss  to 
the  productive  power  of  the  State,  a  matter  of  exceedingly 
great  importance,  the  consideration  of  which,  however,  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  even  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  actual  cost  of  these  millions  of  sick-days  to  the  State.  A 
low  estimate,  however,  will  be  astounding  to  the  many  who 
have  never  taken  the  subject  into  consideration. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts, 

[From  XJ.  S.  CensiiB  Report— 1870.] 

Shows  four  classes  of  occupation,  employing  41^^^  per 
cent,  of  the  males  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  74^^  per 
cent,  of  the  females  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  T^^^j^  per 
cent,  of  the  youth,  of  all  employed  in  manufactures  and  me- 
chanical industries,  in  Massachusetts. 


Nnmtwr 
Employed. 

Sex  and  Aob. 

■ 

BEA2fCn  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Hales  abort 
16  yean. 

Fcm.  above 
•  15  yean. 

Youth 

Wa^et. 

Textiles, 

Boots,  Shoes  &  Leather, 

Straw  Goods, 

Men's  Clothing,    . 

72,464 

60,384 

11,441 

9,878 

27,256 

48,000 

1,113 

3,031 

36,409 

11,225 

10,003 

6.730 

8,799 

1,159 

325 

117 

f  23,656,6 14 

30,417,682 

1,411,350 

3,815,742 

Total,     . 

164,167 

89,400 

64,367 

10,400 

159,301,388 

Taking  into  consideration  the  class  of  people  indicated  by 
thb  table,  their  numbers  and  the  character  of  their  occupations, 
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we  may  safely  rely  upon  its  affording  a  just  estimate  of  the 
average  wages  which  are  received  by  the  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  portions  of  the  State ;  and,  further,  it  will 
furnish  a  low  estimate  of  the  average  receipts  of  the  entire 
working  population. 

Dividing  the  total  wages  by  the  total  number  employed,  it 
appears  that  $7.40  represent  the  average  amount  received 
weekly  by  each  individual;  and,  therefore,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  one  dollar  per  day  will  denote  the  minimum  loss 
in  wages  to  those  who  are  disabled  by  sickness. 

But  the  loss  of  pay  is  not  the  only  tax  imposed  upon  the 
sick,  for  they  necessarily  incur  greater  or  less  expenses  for 
medical  attendance,  medicines,  nursing,  etc.,  while  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  living,  for  the  individual  or  household, 
must  still  be  provided  for. 

An  idea  of  these  expenses  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to 
the  cost  of  maintaining  hospitals,  where  the  large  numbers  of 
patients  reduce  the  average  expenses;  at  the  same  time,  there 
arc  no  charges  for  professional  attendance,  and  in  the  esti- 
mates, no  account  is  taken  of  the  interest  on  the  investments 
in  land,  buildings,  etc.  A  review  of  the  expenses  attending 
the  conduction  of  the  two  large  hospitals  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
shows  that  the  average  cost  of  each  patient  is  over  nine  dollars 
per  week ;  while,  for  all  the  state  institutions,  the  average 
cost  of  each  inmate,  during  1872-3,  was  about  three  dollars 
per  week ;  but  a  large  number  of  these  inmates  are  not  sick ; 
and,  furthermore,  many  of  them  contribute,  in  various  ways 
and  largely,  to  the  support  of  the  institutions,  while  the 
general  expenses  for  management  and  supplies,  obviously,  ai'e 
much  less  than  is  the  case  in  hospitals. 

With  reason,  then,  two  dollars,  2^er  day  and  individual, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  average  cost  of  sickness 
to  the  working-people,  in  this  State,  from  loss  of  wages  and 
the  attending  expenses.  If,  now,  the  number  of  working 
days  lost  annually,  be  multiplied  by  two,  it  is  found  thatHhe 
total  annual  loss  to  the  State,  by  sickness  alone,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  is  $15,267,322;  and  if  wo  compute  in  the  same 
way  for  the  entire  population,  this  amount  would  be  increased 
to  an  average  of  $39,U6,980. 

When   we  consider  the  amount  of  misery  and  sufifering 
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which  these  statemeDts  imply,  both  in  a  moral  and  physical 
sense,  and  the  prevalence  of  pauperism  and  crime,  which  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  paralyzing  influences  of  debt  incurred 
by  sickness,  humanity  alone  must  utter  its  loudest  protest 
against  the  existing  condition  of  sanitary  matters,  which  is 
responsible  for  such  a  destruction  of  the  moral,  vital  and  pro- 
ductive energy  of  this  State ;  but  it  is  our  present  object  to 
show  that  it  is  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  each  and 
eveiy  one  to  endeavor  to  diminish  the  excessive  rate  of  sick- 
ness and  mortality; 

Ifaturally,  the  question  arises.  Is  it  possible  to  accomplish 
this  end  in  our  State  ?  Natives  and  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
are  wont  to  boast  of  its  high  attainments  in  literature,  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  education,  wealth,  general  industry, 
philanthropy  and  charity,  we  can  claim,  at  least,  to  bo  the 
peer  of  any  of  our  sister  States.  Does  our  sanitary  condition, 
as  indicated  by  the  mortality,  place  us  in  an  equally  favorable 
light?  The  following  observations  will  serve  to  show  that,  in 
the  matter  of  health,  there  is  opportunity  for  improvement, 
and,  further,  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  possible. 

From  the  United  States  census  report  for  1870,  it  appears 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Arizona  and  Louisiana,  the  death- 
rate  of  Massachusetts,  for  that  year,  was  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  A  comparison  of  this  nature,  how- 
ever, obviously  leads  to  no  definite  conclusion,  for  many  per- 
manent causes  of  disease  come  into  play,  in  the  different 
States,  to  increase  or  diminish  the  amount  of  sickness  and 
mortality;  and,  further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
density  of  population  in  Massachusetts,  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  to  the  square  mile,  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  State. 

If,  however,  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  mortality 
of  this  State  and  that  of  different  cities,  in  which  case  the 
relation  of  density  of  population  is  reversed,  it  is  found  that 
this  State  presents  a  very  unfavorable  condition,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  an  analysis  of  the  following  table,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City, 
for  1872 :— 
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ClTT. 


Statb. 


PopnlAtion. 


Deaths  to 
187S. 


Death-rail 

perl^ 

Inhabitant 


ICew  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Brooklyn, 

St.  Louis, 

Chicago, 

Baltimore, 

Boston,     . 

Cincinnati, 

New  Orleans, 

San  Francisco, 

Buffalo,    . 

Cleveland, 

Newark,  . 

Washington, 

Detroit,    . 

Albany,    . 

Milwaukee, 

Pittsburg, 

Providence, 

Rochester, 

Richmond, 

Memphis, 

New  Haven, 

Alleghany, 

Troy, 

Charleston, 

Wdrcealer, 

Lowell,     . 

Cambridge, 

St.  Paul,  . 

Fall  River, 

Hartford, 

Wilmington, 

Portlana, 

Dayton,    . 

Lawrence, 

Manchester, 

guincy,    . 
vansville, 
Lynn, 

Oharlestown, 
Savannah, 
Elizabeth, 
Peoria, 
Salem, 

New  Bedford, 
Hoboken, 
Chelsea,    .     • 
Galveston, 
Petersburg, 
Terre  Haute, 
Wilmington, 


MassachuseUs, 

New  York, 

Pennsylvania, 

New  X  ork, 

Missouri,  . 

Illinois,     . 

Maryland, 

MassachusettSt 

Ohio, 

Louisiana, 

California, 

New  York, 

Ohio, 

New  Jersey, 

District  of  Columbia 

Michi^n, 

New  York, 

Wisconsin, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island, 

New  York, 

Virginia,  . 

Tennessee, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania, 

New  York, 

South  Carolina 

MassachuseUs, 


tc 


l« 


Minnesota, 

MassachuseUs, 

Connecticut, 

Delaware, 

Maine, 

Ohio, 

MassachuseUs, 

New  Hampshire, 

Illinois,     . 

Indiana,    . 

MassachuseUs, 


14 


Geor^a,   . 
New  Jersey, 
Illinois,     . 
MassachuseUs, 


it 


New  Jersey, 
MassachuseUs, 
Texas, 
Virginia,  . 
Indiana,    . 
JNorth  Carolina, 


1,541,642* 

36,019 

1,000,000* 

32,647 

728,000* 

18,987 

460,000* 

12,648 

400,000* 

8,047 

367,293 

10,166 

300,000 

7*646 

266,000* 

8,089 

260,000* 

6,116 

200,000* 

6,122 

188,323 

3,232 

160,000* 

2,694 

120,000* 

2,837 

116,000* 

3,636 

110,000* 

2,230 

100,000* 

2,890 

95,000* 

1,877 

90,000 

1,961 

86,076 

2,363 

72,910 

1,610 

66,424* 

1,188 

60,000* 

1,714 

66,000* 

2,661 

66,000* 

1,215 

63,180 

1,270 

60,000* 

1,702 

48,956 

1,557 

47,600* 

1,383 

46,000* 

1,046 

44,000* 

1,068 

40,000* 

708 

40,000* 

1,067 

40,000* 

633 

37,000* 

772 

33,000* 

760 

80,473 

608 

30,000* 

692 

30,000* 

608 

80,000* 

477 

30,000* 

789 

30,000* 

698 

28,330 

769 

28,236 

1,108 

27,000* 

371 

26,000* 

429 

26,000* 

602 

23,000* 

621 

22,000* 

723 

21,000* 

384 

20,000* 

659 

20,000* 

639 

20,000* 

366 

18,000* 

430 

22.7 

32.6 

26.1 

281 

20.1 

27.6 

25.1 

30.5 

20.6 

30.6 

17.2 

17.3 

19.5 

31.6 

20.3 

23.9 

19.7 

21.8 

27.8 

22.1 

183 

28.6 

46.6 

22.1 

23.9 

34.0 

31.8 

29.1 

23.2 

24.3 

17.7 

26.7 

16.8 

20.9 

23.3 

19.9 

23.1 

20.2 

15.9 

26.3 

19.9 

27.1 

39.2 

13.7 

16.5 

23.1 

22.6 

18.3 
27  9 
26.9 
18.2 
23.9 


•  In  these  dtiee  the  popoUUon  ii  ettixnftted,  and  in  others  it  ie  actoaL 
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Cm, 

Statb. 

Population. 

Death!  in 
1S7S. 

Death-rate 

per  1,000 

Inhabitants. 

Sicnunento,    . 
Borlington, 
OUmcister, 
Denver,    . 
Yidubure, 
Jacksonville,   . 

London,  . 
Fkiris, 

California, 
Iowa, 

MassachuseUs^  . 
Colorado, 
Mississippi, 
Florida,    . 

England,  . 
France,     . 

16,298 

16,000* 

16,000* 

16,000* 

16,000 

10,000 

3,811,298 
1,861,792 

862 
167 
861 
136 
648 
184 

70,898 
39,111 

21.6 
9.8 

21.9 
8.4 

86.6 

18.4 

21.4 
21.1 

*  In  Umm  cities  the  population  ia  eatlmated,  and  In  othera  It  ia  actual. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  death-rate  of  this  State, 
for  1872,  was  greater  than  that  in  more  than  half  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country ;  that  only  a  few  cities — namely,  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Newark, 
Pittsburg,  Richmond,  Memphis,  Troy,  Charleston,  Evans- 
ville,  Savannah,  Hoboken,  Galveston,  Petersburg,  and  Yicks- 
borg,  nine  of  which  are  Southern  cities — show  a  notably  higher 
nte ;  that  the  mortality  of  the  whole  State  was  greater  than 
that  of  London  or  Paris ;  and,  finally,  that  the  larger  cities 
of  the  State  present  a  very  unfavorable  sanitary  condition, 
especially  when  compared  with  those  which  contain  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  inhabitants. 

From  the  next  table  it  is  found  that,  in  1872,  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  death-rate  of  the  State,  while  during  the 
previous  six  years,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  it  varied  but  little. 

[From  the  3l8t  Beg.  Bep.  of  Mais,  for  1873.] 


TSAB8 


Popnlatlon. 


Death!  to  100 
liTing. 


No.  living  to 
one  death. 


1866, 
^867, 
1868, 
1869. 
1870, 

1872, 


1,803,1 16* 

1,840,229* 

1,878,398* 

1,417,664* 

1,467,361 

1,498,866* 

1,641,642* 


1.816 
1.691 
1.852 
1.838 
1.876 
1.864 
2.272 


66 
69 
64 
64 
63 
64 
44 


•animated. 


If  now,  in  connection  with  the  last  table,  we  analyze  the 
racceeding  one,  taken  from  the  same  registration  report,  to- 
gether with  that  of  1870,— 
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it  will  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  mortality  has  been 
increasing  gradually;  that,  previous  to  1872,  the  mortality, 
included  under  constitutional,  local,  and  developmental  dis- 
eases, shows  comparatively  slight  variations,  from  year  to  year, 
though,  as  a  general  thing,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  rate ;  that,  in  1872,  these  same  diseases  furnished  a  higher 
rate  of  mortality  than  during  either  of  the  previous  years ; 
finally,  that,  during  1872,  there  was  a  very  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  deaths,  included  under  the  head  of  zymotic 
diseases,  over  all  the  previous  years,  during  which  the  rate 
varied  inconsiderably. 

To  recapitulate  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced  to  illus- 
trate the  statement  that  there  is  opportunity  for  improvement 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  State,  it  is  found  that  the  mor- 
tality-rate is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
excepting  Arizona  and  Louisiana ;  that  it  presents  an  unfav- 
orable comparison  with  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, with  London  or  Paris ;  that  the  death-rate  is  increasing 
gradually ;  and  that,  in  1872,  while  there  was  an  unusual  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  mortality  from  all  diseases,  the  affections 
included  under  the  head  of  zymotic  diseases  occasioned  a 
notably  large  number  of  deaths. 

This  last  fact  alone  furnishes  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
second  portion  of  our  statement,  namely,  that  a  change  for  the 
better  in  this  State  is  possible ;  for,  while  it  is  known  that 
the  province  of  preventive  medicines  is  not  limited  to  any 
single  disease,  or  any  class  of  diseases,  the  results  of  all  ex- 
perience and  researches  go  to  show  that  its  greatest  influence 
is  exerted  in  the  direction  of  those  affections  which  are  included 
under  the  head  of  zymotic  diseases  in  registration  reports,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  which  are  known  to  be  due  to  remov- 
able causes. 

Again,  daring  the  year  1872,  there  wore  recorded  1,029 
deaths  from  small-pox,  **  which  has  never  appeared  in  such 
relations  since  registration  was  established  in  Massachusetts," 
and  the  fact  that  it  did  so  appear  in  that  year,  affords  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  our  general  line  of  thought,  that  individuals, 
communities,  and  the  State  as  a  whole,  have  been  remiss  in 
their  duties  to  themselves  and  to  one  another  in  not  employ- 
ing all  available  means  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  since  it 
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nnot  bo  denied  that  tbe  adoption  of  proper  precautions 
ght  have  prevented  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  deaths  from 
is  cause  in  that  year,  as  was  done  in  the  succeeding  yeHT. 
It  is  a  very  common  belief  tliat  an  increased  rate  of  mor- 
lity  is  the  necessary  result  of  an  increase  in  the  density  of 
pulation.  That  this  is  a  very  general  result  cannot  be  de- 
id ;  but  that  it  is  a  necessary  one,  we  think,  admits  of  quei- 
<a, — a  point  which  miiy  well  be  illustrated  by  refereuce  to 
e  sanitary  condition  of  London,  as  indicated  by  tbe  rate  of 
jrtality  which  was  computed  for  a  long  series  of  yean  by 
■.  Greenhow.  He  states  that,  during  the  decennial  period, 
81  to  1690,  tbe  population  of  that  city  was  about  630,000, 
lilo  the  death-rote,  on  the  average,  was  about  42  in  a 
lusand. 

During  the  period,  1746  to  1755,  with  a  population  of 
3,000,  the  mortality  was  35  in  a  thousand.  From  1846  to 
55,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  2,362,236, 
t  the  death-rate  was  reduced  to  25  per  thousaud,  notwitb- 
mding  th?  iact,  that  during  this  period  occurred  the  cholera 
idomics  of  1848-49  and  1854-55.  Since  1858,  the  popula- 
n  has  iucreascd  to  3,311,298,  estimated  to  the  middle  of 
72;  while  the  death-rate  has  shown  a  gradual  reduction, 
til,  for  that  year,  it  was  only  21.4  per  thousand. 
This  same  point  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  other 
rts  of  England,  where,  during  the  'past  twenty-five  years, 
3staut  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  mortality  by 
■Ana  of  improvements  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  peo- 
I,  and  principally  in  the  way  of  improving  the  facilities  for 
ter-supply  and  drainage.  The  beneficial  effects  of  these 
jeavors  have  been  proved  statistically  in  the  reports  of  tbe 
idical  officer  of  the  privy  council,  wherein  it  is  shown  that, 
twenty-four  cities  and  towns,  with  a  population  varying 
iweeu  160,000  and  4,000,  the  average  death-rate  was  re- 
7ed  from  24.7  per  thousand  to  21.9,  after  the  introduction 
improved  sanitary  works, — chiefly  in  the  way  of  furniahing 
)d  water-supplies  and  efficient  drainage. 
M.  Deville,  in  a  report  addressed  to  the  Prefect  of  the 
ne,  in  1864,  showed  that,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years 
J41  to  1861),  the  mortality  of  Paris  was  reduced  from  the 
io  of  1  death  to  36  inhabitants  to  that  of  1  to  39.     Accord- 
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ing  to  the  statement  in  the  table,  which  is  given  on  page  67, 
the  rate  was  still  farther  reduced,  in  1872,  to  1  to  47. 

There  may  be  many  who  find  satisfaction  in  the  belief  that, 
preyious  to  the  year  1872, — ^which  they  would  regard  as  an 
exceptional  one  from  unavoidable  causes, — ^the  mortality  of 
the  State  was  as  low  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration.  With  such  we  might  agree, 
perhaps,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  existing  condition  of  sani- 
tary arrangements  throughout  the  State.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  whieh  we  have  shown,  that  the  entire  State  and 
our  larger  cities  compare  unfavorably  with  other  States  and- 
other  cities,  it  will  be  observed,  upon  an  analysis  of  the  pre- 
ceding tables,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  shows,,  on  the  whole, 
a  constant  increase ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  not  very  marked. 
Moreover,  this  comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  past  is,  by 
no  means,  a  guarantee  of  a  similar  record  for  the  future; 
indeed,  the  very  fact  of  a  constantly  increasing  ^eath-rate 
indicates  even  a  neglect  of  additional  precautionary  measures, 
which  ought  to  be  made  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  greater 
density  of  population  and  the  accompanying  dangers  to  health 
and  life, — a  neglect  which  inevitably  will  find  its  expression 
in  a  higher  sickness  and  mortality  rate,  as  it  did  notably  in 
the  year  1872,  when,  froni  zymotic  diseases  alone,  there  were 
4,248  deaths  more  than  during  the  previous  year  in  this  State. 
This  increased  mortality  we  have  allowed  was  unavoidable 
under  the  existing  sanitary  circumstances  ;  but  the  sequel  of  the 
small-pox  epidemic  in  that  year  ought  to  teach  an  important 
lesson ;  for,  as  that  dread  disease  was  literally  stamped  out, — it 
is  to  be  hoped  never  to  return, — ^under  the  immediate  stimulus 
of  private  and  public  interests,  so  may  the  ravages  of  other 
diseases  be  checked,  in  a  great  measure,  by  individual,  corpo- 
rate and  united  action. 

Oar  State,  it  is  true,  affords  many  examples  of  the  benefi- 
cial results  of  sanitary  improvements,  which  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  greater  or  less  appreciation  of  the  community  of 
interest  which  exists  between  the  individual  and  his  town  or 
city ;  but  the  preceding  observations  will  serve  to  show  that 
these  improvements  are  still  inadequate  to  the  full  realization 
of  the  demands  of  sanitary  science.  The  mortality  from  con- 
sumption alone  has  shown  a  constant  reduction  for  several 
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years  ;  a  result  ;vhicli  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  improTed 
drainage,  as  lias  been  iudicated  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  and 
demonstrated  more  fully,  perhaps,  by  the  recorded  experience 
of  many  Euglish  towns,  as  Tvill  appear  from  the  following 
table,  which  is  given  by  Baldwin  Latham  in  his  work  npon 
Sanitary  Engineering,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  benefits  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  efficient  works  for  sewerage  and 
water-supply : — 


iili 
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'l 

NAME  OT  PLACE. 

IMI. 

V<i 

V' 

Hi 

h 

s^^s 

l^ll 

i' 

iSi 

t, 

Banbury,   . 

10,238 

23.4 

20,6 

12* 

48 

41 

32,954 

33.2 

22.6 

40 

Croydon, 

30,229 

23.7 

18.6 

22 

63 

17 

Dover, 

23,108 

22.6 

20.9 

7 

86 

W 

Ely, 

7,847 

23.9 

20,5 

U 

66 

47 

Leicester, 

68,056 

26.4 

26.2 

■Hr 

48 

Macclesfie 

<1 

27,475 

29,8 

23,7 

;ii 

Mertbyr, 

fi2,778 

33.2 

26.2 

18 

60 

11 

Ncwiwrt, 

24,756 

31.8 

21.6 

a" 

3G 

:i-j 

7,818 

19.1 

18.6 

21 

10 

43 

Sa&buiy, 

9,030 

27.5 

21.9 

K 

75 

Warwick.  . 

10,670 

22.7 

21.0 

n 

52 

19 

The  results  of  these  improvements,  in  the  direction  of 
typhoid  fever,  as  indicated  by  this  same  table,  acquire 'especial 
interest  in  connection  with  our  present  inquiry,  since  this 
disease  is  one  of  the  most  promiueut  causes  of  mortality  in  our 
State,  and  all  the  more  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  "this  is 
a  disease  of  scattered  communities  rather  than  of  crowded 
towns,  of  rural  rather  than  of  urban  districts,"  as  is  shown 
by  the  annexed  table,  which  ia  given  in  a  paper  contributed 
by  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Second  Report  of  tliis  Board, 
upon  "the  causes  of  typhoid  fever  in  Masssachusctts." 
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Population, 

IMS. 
(All  a«M.) 
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One  hundred  and  forty-seven 
(147)  cities  and  towns  of  more 
than  2,000  inhabitants,     . 

One  handred  and  eighty-four 
(184^  towns  of  less  than  2,000 
inhabitants,       .... 


1,044,294 


213,468 


7388 


2,639 


1,323.90 


840.75 


0.765 


1.189 


Eyidence  is  adduced  in  this  paper  by  Dr.  Derby,  to  show 
that  the  introduction  of  pure  water  into  our  cities  has  been 
followed  by  a  mitigation  in  the  severity  of  this  disease,  and  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  and  mortality-rate,  but 
in  no  very  striking  degree.  The  explanation  of  this  last  fact, 
he  found  in  the  conclusions  to  which  his  investigations  led, 
and  which  he  stated  in  the  following  words  : — "  The  single 
continuous  thread  of  probability  which  we  have  been  able  to 
follow  in  this  inquiry,  leads  uniformly  to  the  decomposition  of 
organized  (and  chiefly  vegetable)  svhstances^  as  the  cause  of 
typhoid  fever  as  it  occurs  in  Massachusetts." 

"Whether  the  vehicle  be  drinking-water  made  foul  by 
human  excrement,  sink  drains,  or  soiled  clothing;  or  air 
made  foul  in  inclosed  places  by  drains,  decaying  vegetables 
or  fish  (Swampscott),  or  old  timber  (Tisbury),  or  in  open 
places  by  pigsties,  drained  ponds  or  reservoirs,  stagnant 
water,  accumulations  of  filth  of  every  sort,  the  one  thing 
present  in  all  these  circumstances  is  decomposition." 

In  other  words,  while  different  cities  and  towns  in  the  State 
have  improved  their  sanitary  condition,  by  providing  an 
abundance  of  pure  water,  they  have  universally  neglected,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  afford  protection  against  the 
equally,  if  not  more,  pernicious  effects  of  impure  air.  More- 
over, it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  most  of  our  towns,  few 
or  no  provisions  are  made  for  securing  the  blessings  which 
are  afforded  by  pure  air  and  clean  water. 

The  conclusions  which,  we  believe,  we  are  warranted  in 
drawing  from  all  the  preceding  observations,  may  be  summed 
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up  in  the  following  words :  the  sickness  and  death-rates  in 
our  State,  in  towns  as  well  as  in  cities,  are  higher  than  they 
ought  to  be,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
diseases,  and  of  the  means  at  our  command  for  their  preven- 
tion. While  these  high  rates  point  distinctly  to  important 
and  serious  effects  upon  the  social,  moral  and  political  life 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  State,  they  likewise  imply  an 
excessive  annual  monetary  tax,  which  impedes,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  instructive  to  form  some  estimate 
of  what  may  be  saved  by  a  reduction  of  the  mortality ;  in 
other  words,  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  practising  true  economy  to  encourage  the  study,  and  follow 
out  the  teachings,  of  sanitary  science. 

Statisticians  have  calculated  that  11  to  one  thousand 
represents  the  lowest  death-rate  which  can  be  attained ;  that 
this  mortality  is  unavoidable.  Instances,  however,  are  not 
wanting,  even  in  this  State,  to  show  that  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  lowest  limit ;  but  these  are  quite  uncommon.  Cities 
of  this  country  and  Europe  have  never  reached  this  rate,  nor 
is  it  probable  that  they  will.  In  London,  the  standard  sought 
to  be  obtained  is  17  per  thousand,  though  this  limit  has  always 
been  exceeded. 

During  eight  years,  1865  to  1872,  inclusive,  the  period  for 
which  the  calculations  were  made  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper, 
the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  this  State  was  19  per  thousand. 
If  now  the  limit  of  15  per  thousand  be  adopted,  it  will 
not  be  unreasonable,  for  in  1867  the  rate  was  only  16.9. 
The  following  calculations  will  show  the  minimum  annual 
amount  which  would  be  saved  to  the  State,  if  this  reduction 
of  only  4  per  one  thousand  be  effected. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  the  average  population  was 
1,401,000,  in  round  numbers.  With  a  death-rate  of  19  per 
one  thousand,  the  annual  mortality  would  have  been  26,619, 
while  the  rate  of  15  per  one  thousand  would  represent  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  deaths  to  21,015,  or  5,604  less  than 
under  the  former  conditions. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  paper  it  was  shown  that  we 
might  assume,  upon  good  grounds,  that  every  death  repre- 
sents a  total  of  730  days'  sickness  and  disability.     The  above 
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redaction  of  5,604  deaths,  therefore,  would  indicate  a  saving 
of  4,090,920  days'  sickness.  Beckoning,  also,  as  before,  the 
minimum  total  cost  of  sickness,  per  day  and  individual,  to  be 
two  dollars,  then  the  total  annual  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
sickness  throughout  the  State  would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
$8,181,840.  Calculating,  however,  for  the  working  popula- 
tion alone,  in  the  same  way  as  before,  this  sum  would  be 
redaced  to  $3,190,916. 

The  latter  large  sum  would  be  an  actual  annual  saving  to 
the  State,  and  hence  it  would  represent  the  interest  upon  a 
capital,  which,  reckoning  upon  the  basis  of  six  per  cent, 
interest,  would  amount  to  $53,181,933.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  effect  a  reduction,  in  the  annual  mortality,  of  only 
5,604,  or  at  the  rate  of  4  per  one  thousand,  the  State  might 
expend  a  capital  of  over  fifty-three^  millions  of  dollars  in 
sanitary  improvements,  and  the  sum  invested  in  this  manner 
would  continue  to  return  interest,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
per  annam. 

If  it  is  remembered  tl\at,  in  all  the  preceding  calculations, 
we  have  endeavored  to  make  use  of  low  estimates  only,  and, 
further,  that  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  actual  and 
immense  loss  to  the  State,  resulting  from  a  very  large  number 
of  premature  deaths  and  during  the  working  age,  a  matter 
which  has  been  quite  fully  illustrated  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  it  must 
be  apparent  to  all  that,  with  the  State  as  with  the  individual, 
the  promotion  of  health  is  true  economy. 


.« 


ON  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  LIVE-STOCK 


Bt  J.  C-  HOADLEY,  Esq.  (of  Lawrbnqb), 

Mexbbb  of  thb  Boabd. 


ON  THE  TRANSPOETATION  OF  LITE-STOCK. 


OtfUkmen  of  the  BUOe  Board  of  Eeallh, 

Early  in  the  current  year  you  did  me  the  honor  to  assign 
to  me  the  duty  of  preparing,  for  our  next  annual  report,  a 
paper  on  the  transportation  of  live-stock,  considered  in  its 
economical,  sanitary  and  humane  aspects. 

Feeling  deeply  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  conscious 
of  very  imperfect  qualifications  to  treat  it  adequately,  I  yet 
undertook  it,  with  secret  reluctance,  only  because  I  felt  it  to 
be  a  duty  which  I  ought  not  to  eyade. 

Without  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  at  the  outset,  I 
have  sought  to  inform  myself  by  correspondence,  by  conver- 
Bation  with  experts  and  men  of  experience,  by  the  perusal  of 
8ach  printed  matter,  bearing  upon  it,  as  I  could  collect,  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe ;  and,  to  give  distinctiveness  and 
accnracy  to  information  so  acquired,  by  personal  observation. 

Prom  Mr.  Lucien  Prince,  of  Worcester,  whose  knowledge 
of  all  that  relates  to  the  transportation,  by  railroad,  of  horses, 
beef-cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  on  all  the  great  routes  converg- 
ing to  our  markets,  is  both  accurate  and  extensive,  I  obtained 
much  valuable  information  and  assistance  in  my  personal 
inrastigationa. 

It  is  almoet  impossible  to  overstate  the  importance  of  this 
•object.  It  touches  society  at  all  points,  and  nowhere  lightly. 

The  importance  of  an  abundant  and  regular  supply  of  food, 
at  moderate  price,  is  felt  by  all ;  and,  to  such  supply,  the 
beat  method  of  transporting  live-stock,  or  some  available 
ittbetitute,  such  as  the  safe  transportation  of  dressed-meats, 
Mms  absolutely  essential. 

The  importance  to  the  public  health,  of  wholesome  and 
QQtritioua  viands,  free  from  suspicion  of  deleterious  taint,  will 
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not  be  denied,  end  these  cannot  be  obtained  by  methods  of  trans' 
portatioD  tnjurioua  to  the  health  of  the  animals  transported. 

The  importance,  to  the  morals  of  the  community,  of  remov- 
ing the  debasing  and  degrading  spectacle  of  needless  Buffering, 
if  such  exist,  from  the  great  highways  of  travel,  will  not  be 
generally  disputed. 

The  moTemeut  of  live-stock  by  rail  has  already  reached 
vast  proportions,  and  many  causes  conspire  to  augment  it 
year  by  year. 

The  growth  of  population  in  this  country,  as  in  all  others, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  growth  of  cities ;  and  growing  cities 
must  draw  their  supplies  of  food  from  an  erer-widening  area. 

The  remarkable  diffusion  of  luxury,  seen  on  all  hands,  ia 
no  less  observable  in  the  increased  consumption  of  butchers' 
meat,  than  in  domicile,  equipage,  dress  and  amusement; 
and,  while  less  obtrusive  than  other  forms  of  luxury,  it  \s 
yet  of  vast  importance,  by  reason  of  the  breadth  to  which  it 
extends  among  the  moss  of  the  population. 

Salt  pork,  salt  beef,  salt  fiah,  which,  with  rye-flour,  indian- 
ipeal,  potatoes,  turnips  and  cabbages,  formed  almost  the 
exclusive  diet  of  the  people  forty  years  ago,  when  fresh  meat, 
wheaten  bread  and  sweetened  food  were  sparingly  used  as 
rare  and  costly  dainties,  have  given  place,  to  an  immense 
extent,  to  fresh  meats,  fresh  fish,  oysters,  white  bread  made 
of  fancy  brands  of  wheat-flour, — too  generally  ill-made  and 
underdone,  indeed, — to  sweetened  pies,  cakes  and  puddings, 
fruits,  and  the  more  delicate  vegetables. 

Desirable  as  this  change  may  be,  on  the  score  of  health, 
comfort  and  refinement,  its  effect  on  the  sources  of  supply  is 
obvious  and  undeniable. 

This  diffusion  of  luxury,  shown  by  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  butchers'  meat  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  save  the 
very  wealthy,  who  can  genornlly  command  such  a  diet,  anO 
the  very  indigent,  to  whom  it  can  never  be  regularly  acces- 
sible, is  most  strongly  developed  in  cities;  so  that  the  diffu 
sion  of  luxury  and  the  growth  of  cities  unite  to  produce  i 
joint  and  cumulative  effect. 

The  increase  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities,  am 
the  spread  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishment 
throughout  the  State  and  the  adjoining  country,  would  result 
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eren  more  than  it  is  observed  to  do,  in  a  diminution  of  the 
home  supply  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  domestic  fowls,  but 
for  the  greatly  enhanced  prices  given  to  beef,  mutton-  and 
poultry,  by  the  ever-increasing  demand  ;*  and,  in  spite  of  this 


*  Tbe  following  statements  are  condensed  Arom  a  paper  on  beef  cattle,  in  "  Griffith's 
Anniial  liTe-Stock  Beview  "  for  1873,  pp.  10,  et  seq. ;  but  baring  found,  on  coUating 
the  iigores  with  those  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  census,  numerous  discrepancies, 
dne,  apparently,  to  the  editor's  having  drawn  them  fh>m  another  source,-^probably 
tbe  reports  of  tbe  agricultural  department,— I  bare  substituted  the  figures  given  in 
the  census  reports. 

In  1890,  according  to  the  reports,  there  were,  in  the  whole  United  States,  a  grand 
ton]  d  28,967,028  head  of  beef  cattle,  bicludbig  mUch  cows,  working  oxen  and  other 
Gtttle,  as  weU  in  cities  and  villages  as  on  farms. 

After  a  b4Me  of  ten  years  the  number  appears,  not  only  not  to  have  increased,  but 
to  have  slightly  diminished ;  the  number  hi  1870  behig  only  28,074,582,— a  fiEtUing  off 
of  8B2,il0,  equal  to  nearly  3.1  per  cent. 

Baring  this  same  decade,  the  popuhition  rose  from  31,443,321  hi  1860  to  38,558,371 
in  1870,— an  increase  of  7,115,050,  equal  to  22.6  per  cent. 

AcoonUngly,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  head  of  beef  cattle  to  the  population  fell 
off  from  92.1  per  cent,  in  1860  to  72^  per  cent,  in  1870.  This  relative  loss  was  heavy 
ia  Mew  England  and  New  York,  but  was  heaviest  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebel- 
lioD,  particalarly  in  those  which  were  the  theatre  of  active  hostilities,  where  the 
destniction  of  fiurm-stock  of  all  kinds  was  necessarily  inmiense.  Something  has 
been  done,  perhaps,  to  make  up  this  loss ;  but  on  that  subject  opinions  differ,  and  the 
dsta  hardly  exist  for  an  intelligent  decision. 

U  is  esthnated  by  Piofossor  Silas  L.  Loomis,  from  a  digest  of  the  censas  returns 
for  tfaiity  years,—- reports  of  1840, 1850,  I860,— in  a  paper  published  in  the  report  of 
tbe  Bgricnltnral  department  for  1863,  that  every  one  hundred  people  require  eighty 
bead  of  neat-cattle,  of  which  eight  must  be  working  oxen,  and  twenty-eight  milch 
oows;  but  he  points  out  modifying  causes  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  such  as  the 
Mbstinition  of  horses  and  mules  for  oxen,  and  the  introduction  of  steam-power, 
together  with  tbe  more  general  use  of  mutton  and  other  viands,  which  would,  he 
tbmks,  reduce  the  ratio  from  eighty  down  to  sixty-eight  for  each  one  hundred  of  the 
population. 

Althoiigh  his  (hcts  are  not  quite  accurate,  and  although  his  reasoning  is  not  alto- 
iretber  conclostve,  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  the  number  at  which  he  arrives — sixty- 
ti^t  per  oent^-«a  the  best  ascertahiable  ratio  of  neat-cattle  to  the  population,  to  give 
sn  adequate  supply  of  butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  of  working  oxen,  and  of  cattle  for 
tbetNitcber. 

According  to  this  assumption,  Maine,  which  possessed  a  small  surplus  in  1860,  has 
only  Just  a  lair  supply  for  herself  in  1870  \  New  Hampshire,  which  had  some  to  spare 
b  1860,  could  part  with  only  6.2  head  to  each  one  hundred  of  her  people,  or  less  than 
3MW)  bead,  in  1870 ;  Vermont,  althoogh  exhibiting  a  relative  loss  of  about  onc-fiAh, 
itill  has  a  handsome  surplus,  equal  to  36.8  per  cent,  of  her  people,  or  over  121,000 
bead,  in  1870;  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  which  had  rather  more  thanone- 
thiid  of  a  supply  for  their  people  in  1860,  possess  in  1870  but  little  more  than 
(Ad-Cbiuth;  and  Connecticut,  which  had  In  1860  more  than  three-fourths,  has  in  1870 
M  quite  a  two-thirds  supply.  New  England,  on  the  whole,  has  reduced  her  supply 
(run  about  J8  of  tbe  requisite  number  in  1860  to  about  two-thirds.  New  York  stands 
■boot  the  same  as  New  England,  although  the  relative  loss  has  been  less,  and  has  in 
UTO  Just  .7  of  her  own  supply.  New  England  and  New  York,  taken  together,  have 
jvt  one  two-tUrda  supply ;  and  the  remaining  States  and  Territories,  although  show- 
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countervailing  influence,  the  home  supply,  per  capita,  does  in 
fact  diminiah  from  census  to  census. 


Ing  A  large  relatire  Inta,  still  pouees|  ■  iwiBidemble  cxmm,  and  bring  up  tlie  ratio  Ibc 
tbe  whole  country  to  11£  per  cent. — an  excees  of  one-sUteenlh  orer  (he  nimilir 
asBumed  to  be  required,  eqnal  to  1,850,000  bead.  TiUtle  VII.  exhibits  in  etca  (hoi- 
eands  Uie  nnmber  of  b«ad  altoTe-  and  below  tli«  aaanmed  lado,  68  per  cent,  of  tbt 
population,  poaseaaed  in  1870  bf  each  and  all  of  the  alx  New  England  Statea,  b;  Ncr 
York,  and  hj  New  England  and  New  Tork  together,  hj  the  remaining  BUlei  and 
Territorlei,  and  by  the  whole  United  States. 

Tables  I.,  It.  and  III.  will  be  readll}'  understood.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  oil  par- 
ticular attention  again  to  the  fhct  tbat  the  number  of  cattle  in  1860  and  1870  InclndH 
those  "not  on  fanas,"— that  la,  mllch  cows  and  other  cattle  in  villagM  and  diia, 
together  with  those  on  fonna  \  and  that  all  the  flgnrei  are  drawn  Ihnu  the  repcra  <t 
the  eighth  and  ninth  cenans. 

Table  IV.  shows  the  course  of  the  trade  lu  cattle  In  Chicago  almost  ftvm  the  brpi* 
ning.  With  the  exceptloQ  of  two  or  three  of  the  earlier  yean,— notably  1358, 1B59,- 
the  growth  of  the  business  has  been  very  regular;  and  the  ratio  of  the  nunhrr 
shipped  to  the  whole  nnmber  recelTed  reuiaina  remarkably  unllbrm,  varying  but  flijtiil' 
fVom  two-thirds.  Tbia  table  is  drawn,  vdth  modifications,  tmat  "  Orlfflth's  LlTC-Siork 
Annual  Review  " ;  but  some  perplexing  mistukea  In  the  table  In  the  cdjtiDn  for  Ib7. 
are  corrected  (Vom  that  of  1870 ;  and  I  bave  added  the  ratios  In  the  last  column,  for 
convenience  of  comparing  one  year  with  another. 

Tables  V.  and  VI.  show  the  growth  and  magnltnde  of  the  cattle  trade  of  Bnbb 
and  Albany,  Important  points  In  the  tine  of  onr  chief  supply. 

The  statistic*  relating  to  the  Boston  Live-Stock  Market,  embracing  the  Unkin  Hu- 
ket  at  Watertown  and  the  Brighton  Market,  have  been  gathered  ftom  the  filet  "J 
rocmoninda  of  Mr.  Qeorge  J.  Fox,  for  the  paat  ten  years  reporter  of  this  live-f<ii't 
market,  expressly  for  this  Report,  and  are  probably  the  most  (bll  and  tmttwortli; 
now  to  be  obtained.  As  they  poescss  a  certain  Interest,  and  arc  not  to  bo  fbaad  b  > 
collected  form  elsewhere,  they  are  here  presented  in  considerable  detail. 


Shoaing  Ihe  population,  the  number  of  neal-caUli,  and  their  ratio  to  the  pepnUtif.  •» 
taeh  of  the  ,Veir  England  Stalei ;  th«  aggregate  in  jV*w  England ;  lAt  tame  ui  >'"'" 
York  i  and  Ihe  aggregate  in  .Vcu  England  and  New  York,  and  in  the  other  Stoln 
and  Territoritti  and  Ike  aggregate  in  the  United  Slalet.  [Framthe  RepoHofO* 
Eighth  Cenna.'l 


States  •no  TimlTOMit. 

NMi-c-ni.. 

B«i« 

Maine    .       . 

628,270 
3^6,073. 
315,008 
1,23I,0G6 
174:C20 
4iW,147 

4.54,173 

28.5,721 
397.186 
828.243 

New  llampahire 

g:.s 

Maasnrhi'iRettB 

Rhode  Island,       .... 

ji.i 

NcwKnRland 

New  York,    ..... 

3.13.5,283 
3.8SO,T3a 

1,774..M3  ;         W 
2,004,975  1         51- 

New  England  and  New  York,     . 
Other  States  and  Territories.       . 

7,016,018 
M,*27,303 

3,779,508  I         M 
25.187,620          If'' 

Total  United  Stales.      ,       . 

31,443,321 

28,967,028  1           91 
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Diyersified  employments,  augmented  wages,  and  reduced 
hours  of  labor,  have  produced  their  inevitable  results, — 
relaxed  industry  and  diminished  thrift.  Of  all  the  families 
which,  even  so  lately  as  thirty  years  ago,  would  hare  kept  a 
cow,  a  pig  and  a  dozen  hens,  cared  for  them  after  thirteen  or 

Table  II. 

Skowhff  ^  popuiaium,  ths  number  of  neai-^taith,  and  their  ratio  to  the  population, 
m  each  of  the  New  England  Statee;  the  aggregate  in  New  England;  the  tame  in  New 
York ;  and  the  aggregate  m  New  England  and  New  Torh,  and  in  the  other  Statee 
aed  Tenritonee  ;  and  the  aggregaite  in  the  United  Statee.  [From  the  Report  of  the 
Ximh  CeiMitt.] 

1S7*. 


BTATXS  AMD  TBUROBIBS. 


PopaUUon. 


Total  number 
Keat-Cattle. 


lUtio 
Percent 


Xtine,   . 

»▼  HAmpflhirBy 
Veraumt,       • 
MasmcfansetU, 
Rhode  Island, 
Cgaoecticat,  . 

Kew  England, 
Keir  York,    . 

Xew  England  and  New  York, 
Otber  Slates  and  Territories, 

Total  United  States,      . 


626,915 
818,300 
330,551 
1,457,351 
217,353 
537,454 


3,487,924 
4,382,759 


7,870,683 
30,687,688 


38,558,371 


428,826 
236,169 
346,501 
271,315 
40,105 
231,094 


1,554,010 
2,086,230 


8,640,240 
24,434,342 


28,074,082 


68.4 
74.2 
104.8 
18.6 
18.4 
43.0 


44.6 
47.6 


46.3 
79.6 


72.8 


Table  III. 

Shommg  the  number  of  neat<attle  in  the  United  Statee,  according  to  the  Reporte  of  the 

Ceneue  in  1840, 1850, 1860  and  1870. 


ISM. 

18S0. 

1S«0. 

1S70. 

Maine, 

Kew  Hampshire, 

Vcnnont, 

MwsadinsetU,  .... 
Riiode  Island,    .       .       .       . 
Cooncctiait,       •       .       .       . 

322,266 
275,562 
384,341 
282,574 
36,891 
238,650 

343,339 
267,910 
348,848 
259,994 
36,262 
212,675 

454,173 
285,721 
397,136 
328,243 
45,249 
264,011 

428,826 
236,169 
346,001 
271,315 
40,105 
231,094 

Xtw  England,    .       •       .       . 
NewY<rk 

1,540,273 
1,901,214 

1,469,028 
1,877,639 

1,774,533 
2,004,975 

1,554,010 
2,086,230 

^r»  Bn^nd  and  New  York, . 
Otiicr  States  and  Territories,     . 

3,441,487 
11,030,099 

3,346,667 
14,432,240 

3,779,508 
25,187,520 

3,640,240 
24,434,342 

Total,  United  States,  . 

11,971,586 

17,778,907 

28,967,028 

28,074,582 
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fourteen  honra  of  daily  labor,  fed  tbem,  almost  without  coit, 
on  the  refuse  of  their  own  vegetable  diet  and  on  painfuUy- 


Btetipti  an4  thipmtiil*  of  eaUla  at  Chicago  for  tightta 




Pukcnuid 
au  BDIdHn. 

RiitoirfUJr- 

TIABB. 

B*c*lT«L 

Sblpp«d. 

iwdpu. 

10,715 

35,973 

64,601 

40      " 

860 

ISO,TSS 

104,122 

51,631 

67     " 

861 

MM.S70 

124,H6 

80,433 

!0e,6SS 

863, 

96,134 

68     " 

167,107 

53     " 

333,36a 

242,766 

00,696 

73     •' 

868 

108,547 

57     " 

108,380 

73     " 

.   633,964 

391,709 

141,265 

73     ■' 

643,050 

401,927 

141,123 

664,070 

510,025 

174.060 

76     " 

187,247 

75     « 

622,929 

221.037 

74     " 

6,601,648 

4,689,815 

2,061.833 

6Bp«cl. 

TEABB. 

cuh. 

fSb^. 

Hofi. 

1857, 

108.203 

307.649 

117,468 

184,073 

346,731 

02.m 

1861 

101,679 

129,433 

624,976 

10S.fi71 

300.014 

866 

341,660 

442.831 

267,872 

266,105 

386,815 

239.519 

1871,       

551,131 

886,014 

1872, 

379,086 

606,748 

1.45O.I09 

Bacelpts,of  bonei,  IE 
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gathered  garbage,  and  found  in  the  eggs  and  chickenB,  in  the 
milk  and  spring  calf,  and  in  the  fall  porker,  no  inconsiderable 


Tablb  yi. 
AOm^  Liv&Sioek  Markeir-IUee^  inthejht  yean,  1868-1872. 


Cattle. 


ShMp* 


Hogi. 


Honei. 


1868, 
1868^ 

1870. 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 


226,015 
289,877 
275,816 
280,534 
872,487 
404,587 
490,000 


670,600 
656,200 
590,400 
683,000 
714,800 
691,200 


328,100 
207,500 
263,200 
940,500 
2,035,200 
1,601,200 


19,456 
26,736 


Table  TII. 

Shemmg  the  exon»  and  deJIeUney  of  oaUU  in  each  of  the  New  England  StateSf  in  all 
iY«w  Bnglamdy  in  New  York,  and  in  New  England  and  New  York  taken  together; 
w  the  remaining  Staiee  and  Territoriee,  and  in  the  whole  United  States,  in  even  thott- 


STATES. 


1870. 


Sorplos. 


I>eflcienc7« 


HAine,     .       . 

New  Hampthixe, 

vennont,         • 

M»sad»isetti, 

Rhode  Islmnd, 

Conaectlciit,    . 

New  EngUuid, 

NewYoA,       .     •  . 

New  England  ftnd  New  York, 

Other  StBCee  ftnd  Territories, 


3,000 

20,000 

121.000 


3,567,000 


720,000 
106,000 
134,000 
818,000 
894,000 
1,712,000 


ToCa]  mrplai  in  United  States, 


1,855,000 


The  deficieiic7  here  set  down  for  MatsftchoBetts  (720,000  head),  it  will  be  observed, 
{fBOt  the  annual  defldenqr,  bnt  the  number  which  would  be  required,  according  to 
Ait  estimate,  to  make  onr  State  self-supplying  fbr  the  ftxtnre.  If  so  many  cattle  of 
all  grades  and  ages,  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  bulls,  cows,  working-oxen,  steers, 
hdfen  and  calrea,  had  been  added  to  her  stock,  once  for  all,  in  1870,  and  properly 
cand  Ibr,  their  natnral  increase,  together  with  that  of  her  previous  supply,  would 
•flbcd  amoally  aU  the  beef,  mature  and  immature,  required  by  her  markets.  If  we 
MRuae  three  years  as  the  mean  age  at  which  they  would  be  slaughtered,  this  would 
he  eqnivaleBt  to  720,000  divided  by  8,  or  say  240,000  annually.  The  number  actn- 
tUy  fanpocted  can  hardly  be  stated  with  accuracy.  The  167,780  sold  at  Brighton  are 
thought  to  supply  600,000  people,— part  of  them  in  adjoining  States,— and  these  people 
bave  a  partial  supply  at  home,— and  some  of  these  cattle  are  raised  in  Massachusetts. 
B«t  If  we  asanme  that  600,000  people,  in  and  about  Boston,  require  the  importation  of 
187,7)0  head  of  cattle  annually,  equal  to  28  to  each  100  of  the  population,  there  would 
«il]  be  required  an  annual  importation  of  72,270  head  to  supply  the  remaining  857,351 
people  hi  the  State,  equal  to  8.4  to  every  hundred,  which  may  not  be  very  flir  from 
the  aaifc.  Bat  this  sul^ject  requires  mora  careAil  examination  than  I  have  been  able 
togireiL 
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part  of  the  year's  subsistence,  not  one-half  in  similar  circum- 
stances now  keep  either  cow  or  pig.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  uumeroua  railways  which  r&mif}' 
over  the  plains  and  prairies,  thread  the  valleys,  climb  the  hilU 
and  skirt  the  shores  of  our  wide  aad  diversified  land,  gather, 
along  with  the  various  products  of  the  soil,  immense  herds 
of  cattle  and  other  domestio  animale,  and  pour  them  into  the 
cities,  to  satifi^'  the  growing  wauta  and  spreading  luxury  of 
their  increoaing  population.  "The  maw  of  the  city  is  iasati- 
able."  New  grazing  grounds  are  explored,  sources  of  supplj^ 
even  more  remote  are  laid  under  contribution,  vaster  henU 
are  crowded  into  railway  carriages,  the  journeya  become 
longer  if  their  several  stages  do  not,  and  the  accumulated  effect 
of  privations  and  hardships  which,  severally,  might  be  com- 
paratively harmless,  often  shows  itself  in  extreme  prostration 
at  the  end  of  a  journey  of  two  or  three  thousand  miles. 

Railway  companies  are  oftea  slow  to  perceive  the  Dece»- 
•ity  of  providing  improved  accommodation  for  a  rapidly 
growing  business,  rarely  auticipate  imminent  requiremeota, 
and  hardly  complete  the  most  necessary  improvements  before 
they  are  found  already  inadequate. 

The  wants  of  this  living  freight,  so  simple,  yet  so  im- 
perative, water,  food,  rest,  ahelter,f  are  not  always  con- 


•  "  Now  rve  got  a  wir  uid  a  pig,"  aji  poor  Hlduird, "  crei;  bod j-  bldi  me  good- 
momlng," — titlei  (□  aodAl  coniideratlon  leu  prized  now  tlian  in  poor  BJcbud'i 
day.  If  asked  (bitbe  proof  of  thli  aasertlon,  I  Bhoald  give  m;  own  obMiration^  d" 
leialt  of  many  Inqnlriei  among  intelligent  obserren  of  the  hablti  of  our  villagi 
popDlalion,  and  appeal  wllb  confidence  to  all  wboae  memory  goei  back  thirty  yean, 
and  wbo  have  even  given  a  thought  to  the  sniiject.. 

t  Simple  u  tbeae  reqiilrements  are,  they  are  all,  uve  cloUilng  and  tbel,  wbich  mij 
come  under  the  bead  ot  ibelter,  too,  that  ore  required  for  the  physical  comfbtt  t>i 
man.  His  vraoti,  m  lummed  up  by  "Uoll  chircbe,"  the  "Lovely  lady  of  leert,"ia 
Flen  Ploinnao'*  vialon,  are : 


"And  001 
IneomE 
Annoc 

i»und*dofhl(curt*UI« 
iiuna  IhrH  thynge*, 
lanedtDllebultlia," 

•ThMooDTMun, 
rromooldthHtouva; 
AiidmeUUiiiB«l 

FotmlHMoflbliKlT*; 

And  drynk.  «h*n  thou  drlart.- 
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sidered  as  much  as  economy  and  good  policy,  to  say  nothing 
of  hamanity,  urgently  demand.  The  consequences  of  these 
cooperating,  and,  for  the  most  part,  mutually  intensifying 
causes,  are  to  be  considered  here  under  three  aspects,  with 
a  view  to  such  ameliorations  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

1.  Economy ;  abundant  food  at  reasonable  price. 

2.  The  public  health ;  wholesome  food  at  any  price. 

3.  The  public  morals ;  humanity,  which  should  be  beyond 

price. 

^^  • 

The  first  topic  furnishes  the  key  to  the  qiiestion. 

It  is  a  humiliating  reflection  that  Whatever  abuses  may  be 
found  to  exist,  will  admit  of  remedy  only  so  fast  and  so  fur 
as  economical  considerations  demand,  or  at  least  permit. 
Fortunately  these  considerations  will  be  found,  it  is  believed, 
altogether  on  the  right  side.  Sanitary  and  humane  consider- 
ations, deeply  affecting  the  public  at  large,  often  touch  in- 
dividuals too  lightly  to  call  out  strenuous  effort ;  but  cheap 
and  safe  transportation  of  supplies  of  food  affect,  individually, 
a  laige  body  of  energetic  and  active  men,  who  will  not  fail  to 
make  their  views  and  interests  tell  for  all,  and  more  than  all, 
their  true  relative  importance. 

Practices  and  modes  of  transportation  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  animals  transported,  and  therefore,  of  necessity, 
prejudicial  to  the  public  health,— conspicuously  cruel,  and 
therefore  degrading  to  the  public  morals, — ^have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  continue,  because  be- 
lieved to  be  for  the  interest  of  those  who  carry  on  the  traffic 
and  of  the  railway  companies  who  conduct  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  increased  comfort  and  ameliorations  of  every  kind  have 
been  supplied,  and  will  be  carried  still  further,  as  fast  as  their 
adoption  can  be  shown  to  be  profitable. 

It  must  be  gratefully  acknowledged  that  the  improvements 
already  made  have  been  very  marked,  and  that  the  severe 
and  sweeping  censures  to  which  those  who  carry  on  this 
traffic  were  a  few  years  ago  subjected,  whether  ever  altogether 
deserved  or  not,  no  longer  apply  with  equal  justice.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  business  has  passed  beyond  the  purview  of 
societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  only  its 
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or  evils  and  its  occasional  and  comparatively  rare  abuses 
■  requiring  their  intervention,  although  their  untiring 
lauce  can  never  be  diBpenaed  with, 
[ttuy  liuce  of  railway  make  the  transportation  of  live-stock 
ading  feature  of  their  husinees,  and  strive  to  attract  such 
;ht  from  rival  lines  hy  every  attainable  improvement  in 
material  and  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  aniiQals 
of  the  men  who  have  them  in  charge. 
In  some  railways,  palacC'Cars  are  attached  to  stock-trains, 
the  accommodation  of  drovers  and  of  men  in  their  employ. 
;  but  a  very  few  years  since  these  men  .were  compelled  on 
y  linea  to  ride  on  top  of  the  stock-cars,  without  protection 
1  the  weather,  however  iuclement,  by  day  or  night,  and 
jsed  to  the  most  appalling  dangers  and  to  extreme  hsrd- 
s  ;  and  even  now,  the  wretched  "caboose,"  still  in  use  on 
e  important  roads,  compares  poorly  with  the  correspond- 
accommodation  furnished  elsewhere, 
ome  of  the  cattle-cars  recently  placed  on  the  rail  are 
itly  improved  over  those  of  earlier  date,  the  latter,  of 
-se,  still  forming  the  bulk  of  the  equipment,  and  present- 
various  degrees  of  adaptation  to  their  purpose. 
igher  speed  has  been  pretty  generally  attained,  and  these 
18  are  less  frequently  subjected  to  capricious  and  wanton 
ys  for  privileged  trains,  from  which  animals  suffer  great 
Iships  whenever  such  delays  occur.  Not  only  are  their 
:s  of  con6nement  and  fatigue  so  lengthened,  but  their 
brief  period  of  rest  is  sadly  curtailed.  The  requirements 
he  recent  law  of  the  United  States*  on  this  subject  are 


ct  to  pmmt  Cnellt/  to  Animalt  tchik  I'n  Traniil,  by  Railroad  or  other  meant 
of  natupcrtation,  tpilAin  llit  Unittd  Stata. 

[PHHd  Umnh  3,  IRTS.] 

it  enaeied  hytJit  Senate  and  Hotite  of  Repretentatirtt  o/tkt  United  Siaiet  of 
ice  in  Congreu  auembled,  Tbat  no  railroad  conpODy  wttbln  the  Dnltcd  SUtn, 
!  road  fonna  any  part  of  a  line  of  road  oTcr  wblch  cattle,  «heep,  swine  or  other 
Ib,  shall  b«  conveyed  from  one  state  to  another,  or  the  owners  or  maelen  of 
,  sailing  or  other  tcbscIs  can7infc  or  transporting  cattle,  tbeep,  sirtne  or  other 
Is,  from  one  stato  to  another,  shall  eonflne  the  same  In  cars,  boats  or  Teasels  of 
Escriptlon,  fbr  a  longer  period  than  twenty-eight  consecutive  bonrs,  wilhogt  nn- 
g  (he  Mme  fbr  rest,  irater  and  feeding  for  a  period  or  at  leoat  fire  coniecntlTe 
,  unless  prevented  ttota  so  unloading  by  storm,  or  other  accldent&l  causes.  In 
ithig  inch  coDflnemenI,  the  time  dnring  which  the  anlmab  have  been  conDned 
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now  generally  complied  with  at  the  North,  and,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes^  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  parties.  Not 
only  18  the  time  of  actual  travel  shortened  >  but  the  propor- 
tionate length  of  the  interval  of  rest  to  the  time  spent  on  the 
rail  is  much  increased — a  point  of  great  importance. 

At  many  stations,  better  yards,  sheds,  mangers  and  water- 
ing-troughs have  been  provided,  and  the  platforms  for  em- 
barking and  disembarking  have  been  rendered  very  commo- 
dious. Almost  invariably,  the  latest  and  newest  cattle-yards 
are  in  all  respects  the  best  constructed,  the  best  planned,  the 
best  appointed,  the  most  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  animals,  and  the  most  convenient  for  the  men  engaged 
in  the  business  and  for  the  servants  of  the  railway  companies. 
Whatever  seems  to  be  objectionable  will  be  found  to  be  old, 
and  to  be  continued  in  use  only  because  considered  too  valua- 
ble to  be  cast  aside. 


witbovt  tnch  rest  on  connecting  roads  ftomTrbich  they  are  rcceiyed  shall  be  included, 
it  being  the  intent  of  this  act  to  prohibit  their  continnoos  confinement  beyond  the 
period  of  twenty-eight  hoars,  except  upon  contingencies  herein  before  stated.  Ani- 
mtlj  so  unloaded  shall  be  properly  fed  and  watered  during  snch  rest  by  the  owner  or 
pencn  haying  the  costody  thereof,  or,  in  case  of  his  default  in  so  doing,  then  by  the 
iiUroad  company,  or  owners  or  masters  of  boats  or  vessels  transporting  the  same,  at 
the  expense  of  said  owner  or  person  in  custody  thereof;  and  said  company,  owners 
or  masters  shall  in  such  cases  have  a  lien  upon  such  animals  for  food,  care  and  cus- 
tody fhmisbed,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  detention  of  such  animals  authorized 
by  this  act.  Any  company,  owner  or  custodian  of  such  animals  who  shall  Icnow- 
ii^y  and  wilftilly  fkil  to  comply  with  the  proyisions  of  this  act,  shall,  for  each  and 
ereiy  toch  failure  to  comply  with  the  proyisions  of  the  act,  be  liable  for  and  forfeit 
md  pay  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  flye  hundred  dollars : 
provided,  k&wever,  that  when  animals  shaU  be  carried  in  cars,  boats  or  other  yessels 
i&  which  they  can  and  do  haye  proper  food,  water,  space  and  opportunity  for  rest,  the 
fiv^going  proyisions  in  regard  to  their  being  unloaded  shall  not  apply. 

Skct.  2.  That  the  penalty  created  by  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  recoyered 
b7  cfril  action  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  in  the  chrcuit  or  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  holden  within  the  district  where  the  yiolation  of  this  act  may  haye 
teen  comnitted,  or  the  person  or  corporation  resides  or  carries  on  its  business ;  and  it 
thsU  be  the  dnty  of  all  United  States  marshals,  their  deputies  and  subordinates,  to 
prosecute  all  violations  of  this  act  which  shall  come  to  their  notice  or  knowledge. 

Skct.  3.  That  any  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  lien  under  the  first  section  of 
tkis  act  may  enforce  the  same  by  a  petition  filed  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  holden  within  the  district  where  the  food,  care  and  custody  shall  haye  been 
fimiriied,  or  the  owner  or  custodian  of  the  property  resides ;  and  said  court  shall 
hsre  power  to  issue  aU  suitable  process  for  the  enforcement  of  such  lien  by  sale  or 
otherwise,  and  to  compel  the  payment  of  aU  costs,  penalties,  charges  and  expenses 
of  proeeedings  under  this  act 

Sect.  4.  That  this  act  shall  not  go  into  eilbct  until  the  first  day  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seyenty-three. 

13 
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With  some  exceptious,  to  be  Doticed  further  on,  the  arrange- 
ments  provide  humaoe  treatment  for  all  classes  of  aDimaU 
in  transit,  and  tbe  Ouimals  themselves  appear  to  be  calm, 
quiet,  comfortable  and  contented.  Of  course  these  tenns 
are  here  used  tn  a  relative  sense.  Nobody  expects  nulway 
travel  to  prove  a  luxury,  whether  to  ^eep  or  swine,  to  homed 
cattle  or  horses,  to  the  crowded  occupanta  of  the  emigrant 
train  or  to  the  passenger  in  a  palace-car,  "  stretched  on  tbe 
rack  of  a  too  easy  chair."  Some  degree  of  hardship  and 
fatigue  are  expected,  and  are  probably  inevitable,  and  would 
do  no  harm  if  followed  by  a  suitable  period  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment for  recuperation  at  the  journey's  end.  I  shall  return  to 
this  point  by  and  by. 

Exceptional  cases  of  suffering,  sometimes  reeulting  in 
severe  loss,  occur  often  enough  to  emphasize  the  demand  for 
watchful  supervision,  and  to  prove  that  a  minor,  yet  iujurioua, 
dcjgree  of  similar  hardships  may  too  often  escape  attention. 
Such  announcements  as  the  following,  from  the  "  Buffalo  Daily 
Courier"  of  Thursday,  Sept.  22,  1874,  relate  to  the  more 
startling  cases,  which  happily  are  comparatively  rare : — 

"  A  car-load  of  twenty-one  cattle,  from  Buffolo,  were  attacked  by  a  mjr*- 
terious  disorder  at  Waahingtonvillo,  Orange  Conutj,  on  Saturday.  Eight 
snddeuly  died,  and  others  will  die.  Tbediaeaae  is  conjectured  tobeaaaflEC- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  caused  by  the  recent  dry  weathur  and  a,  long  confineneDt 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  crowding  of  twenty-one  cattle 
into  a  car  of  dimensions  suitable  for  only  seventeen,  for  the 
long  journey  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  may  have  aggravated 
the  disease,  and  caused  the  deaths,  with  but  little  to  attribute 
to  "  the  recent  dry  weather  " ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  these  cattle  had  contracted  some  distemper  before  enter- 
ing the  car,  or  were  subjected  to  unusual  delays  or  other 
extraordinary  hardships.  Indeed,  some  degree  of  overcrowd- 
ing is  much  too  common.' 


•  The  Ibllowlng  extract  from  a  letter,  and  thi  figure*  «i))))(^ed,  relating  to  tbe 
nock-yard*  of  Pituburgb,  Fa.,  which  I  bare  not  visited,  conllnni  Oio  opinion  I  bad 
fbrmed  Independently,  tbat "  overcrowding  Is  mach  too  common  " ; — 

"  Ttie  great  mortality  of  stock  In  the  stock-yards  of  this  city  is  owing  to  the  over- 
crowdlDg  of  cars.  Texas  cattle  are  less  liable  to  dlo  by  overcrowding  tban  native, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  amonnt  of  nerve  with  wlilcli  they  are  endowed,  and  alao  ilie 
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Some  feeble  attempts  have  been  made  to  guard  against  this 
abase,  and  to  provide  for  regular  feeding  and  watering  by  fur- 
nishing for  beef-cattle  compartment  cars,  containing  a  number 
of  separate  stalls,  one  for  each  animal.  A  trough  of  boiler  iron, 
for  food  and  water,  placed  along  each  side  of  the  car,  and  a 
long  box  overhead  for  carrying  a  quantity  of  food  which  could 
be  supplied  by  trap«doors  to  the  troughs  below,  enabled  the 
attendant  to  feed  the  animals  without  removing  them  from  the 
car.  Water  could  be  introduced  into  the  trough  at  tfny  water- 
ing station. 

I  could  not  learn  that  any  satisfactory  trial  had  ever  been 
given  to  this  system. 

One  car,  perhaps  more  than  one,  has  been  sent  a  few  trips, 
with  no  very  marked  results  one  way  or  the  other,  so  far 
as  I  was  able  to  learn,  and  the  little  I  was  told  was  contradic- 


great  length  of  time  they  can  do  wiihoat  food.    The  stock-yanU  in  this  city  are  very 
kige,  and  stock  is  shipped  here  oontinnally." 

TktfoUowmg  are  ths  Jigwrt9  from  the  Report  relating  to  the  Pittsburgh  Stoek-Tards, 

referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter 


STOCK. 

8bipp«L 

Dead. 

Batio. 

One  la, 

No.  ia  10,000. 

CCatUe,        .... 

W71,       .^Hogs,         ...       . 

CSheep,        .... 

CCattle 

1872,  .  ^Hogs,         .... 

CSheep,        .... 

(Cattle,        .... 

1873,  .  ^  Hogs 

CSheep,        .... 

206,384 
672,618 
758,946 

323,687 
1,077,817 
1,005,166 

443,079 
851,682 
768,285 

978,150 
2,602,017 
2,532,387 

69 
2,184 
1,807 

144 
4,430 
1,675 

551 
4,410 
1,173 

764 

11,021 

4,655 

2,991 
308 
420 

2,317 
243 
600 

804 
193 
655 

1,274 
236 
544 

3.3 
32.4 
23.8 

4.5 
41.1 
16.6 

12.4 
51.8 
15.3 

7.9 
42.4 
18.0 

The  mortality  here  shown  is  yery  formidable,  and  calls  imperatiyely  for  a  remedy. 
The  wont  feature  of  the  case  is,  tiiat  the  ratio  of  loss  to  number  transported  has 
steadily  risen  from  about  one  in  three  thousand,  in  1871,  to  one  in  eight  hundred  in 
187S ;  tiie  mean  for  the  three  years,  1871, 1872, 1878,  being  one  in  twelve  hundred  and 
MToaty-ftNir,— about  one-twelfth  of  one  per  cent.  The  same  is  true  of  hogs.  The 
latto  has  risen  from  one  in  three  hundred  in  1871  to  about  one  in  two  hundred  in 
1873 ;  and  the  mean  for  the  three  years  is  one  in  two  hundred  and  thirty-six,  or  about 
ftNir4enths  of  one  per  cent.  In  sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  some  im- 
prarement,  the  ratio  of  loss  having  iUlen  from  one  in  four  hundred  and  twenty,  in 
1871,  to  one  fai  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  1878 ;  the  mean  being  one  in  five  hundred 
and  forty-four,  equal  to  about  ono-slxth  of  one  per  cent. 
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lory.*  I  carefully  examined  a  car  of  this  kind,  and  brought 
away  a  strong  impression  that  the  cost  and  trouble  attending 
its  use  would  be  considerable,  and  perhaps  greater  than  any 
resulting  advantage. 

Unless  the  loss  now  sustained  by  dealers  from  the  ^shrink- 
age" or  loss  of  weight  in  transit  could  be  almost  wholly  pre- 
vented, or  very  largely  reduced,  these  compartment  cars  can 
hardly  come  into  use,  since  there  is  no  other  fund  from  which 
to  draw  to  cover  the  enhanced  cost,  and  there  would  still  re- 
main the  delay  and  trouble  in  loading  and  discharging,  and  the 
greatly  increased  strain  upon  the  temper  and  patience  of  the 
men  employed,  necessitating,  in  some  cases,  the  employment 
of  a  higher  grade  of  men  about  the  yards,  and  more  self-con- 
trol and  higher  discipline  than  can  usually  be  expected  ;  which 
would  prove  grave  impediments  to  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 
tem requiring  the  separate  closing  of  a  partition  for  every  ani- 
mal, and  the  placing  of  every  one  with  his  head  in  a  particu- 
lar direction,  when  ten  trains  or  more,  consisting  of  thirty  to 
thirty-five  cars  each,  and  every  car  laden  with  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen animals,  must  be  loaded  within  a  certain  definite  time 
or  bo  left  over  till  the  next  day.     Among  the  five  thousand 
beeves,  freighting  such  a  list  of  trains,  often  forwarded  daily 
from  a  single  point,  many  are  almost  wild,  some  quite  so,  and 
hardly  any  sufficiently  used  to  handling  to  permit  themselves 
to  be  impounded  in  a  narrow  stall  without  nervous  terror  and 
violent  efforts  to  escape.     Very  often  there  are  pairs  of  com- 
rades who  show  strong  attachment  to  each  other,  and  would 
suffer  from  separation,  and  from  the  violence  probably  re- 
quired to  effect  it. 

It  is  even  possible  that  cattle  might  be  found  to  suffer  more 
from  such  solitary  confinement  than  from  the  present  mode, 
excluding,  of  course,  from  the  latter  the  excessive  crowding 
occasionally  practised.  They  could  lie  down,  indeed,  at  wiU, 
without  danger  of  being  trampled  on  by  their  companions ; 
but  they  could  not  turn  around,  nor  move  far  out  of  their 
tracks.  No  farmer,  surely,  would  dare  to  put  his  cows  and 
oxen  into  stalls  only  twenty-six  inches  wide,  even  to  spend  a 

*  Information  recclTed  while  these  sheets  are  under  revision  for  the  press,  ahowm 
that  good  results  are  to  be  expected,  and  have  been  in  fact  obtained ;  and  that  there 
is  vitality  in  this  plan,  the  fhrther  development  of  which  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 
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single  night  in  a  quiet  stable.  Cattle  occupying  a  car  without 
partitions,  unless  excessively  crowded,  and  even  when  far  too 
closely  packed  to  admit  of  any  lying  down  with  safety,  can, 
and  actually  do,  move  about  by  concerted  effort,  change  their 
position  in  the  car,  find  their  mates  and  favorites,  and  obtain 
some  exercise  and  relief.  They  support  each  other  against 
jars  and  shocks,  such  as  occur  in  starting  and  stopping  trains, 
and  develop  a  remarkable  degree  of  discipline  and  mutual 
helpfulness  and  forbearance. 

All  this  would  be  lost,  or  much  diminished,  by  the  system  of 
compartments,  and  the  loss  might  go  far  to  counterbalance 
the  gain.  Indeed,  I  was  told  by  one  disinterested  and  intel- 
ligent observer,  that  cattle  had  been  taken  put  of  the  compart- 
ment car  completely  foundered,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  stand, 
by  a  single  stage  of  three  hundred  miles. 

Boomy  stalls,  affording  three  feet  or  three  and  a  half  feet 
to  each  animal,  and  assigning  eight  or  ten  animals  to  an  ordin- 
ary twenty-eight  feet  car,  with  suitable  manger  and  watering- 
trongh,  good  bedding  and  abundant  food,  would  doubtless  give 
increased  comfort,  and  reduce  the  loss  of  weight  in  transit. 
If  cars  so  fitted  up,  mounted  on  suitable  springs,  pro- 
vided with  good  buffers,  and  having  large  axles  with  long 
bearings,  adapted  to  high  speed,  were  run  rapidly  over  long 
routes,  there  would  probably  be  some  saving  in  shrinkage, 
and,  if  so,  then  a  very  great  gain  in  the  quality  of  the  meat ;  for 
the  flesh  of  an  animal  which,  while  living,  was  losing  weight, 
is  worth  much  less,  as  food,  than  that  of  one  which  was  at 
the  time  of  slaughtering  in  full  and  perfect  condition.  Like 
the  first  turn  of  the  screw  of  the  wine-press,  the  imperative 
wants  of  the  living  animal  extract  the  richest  juices  and  leave 
the  remainder  flavorless  and  poor ;  and  if  this  self-consuming 
process  is  carried  to  a  great  extent,  the  beef  that  remains  is 
of  hardly  more  worth  than  a  squeezed  lemon,  or  ^  salt  that  has 
lost  its  savor .'^  *    But  the  loss  of  weight,  or  shrinkage,  could 

• 

^"The  appUcatkm  of  the  tnbstances  forming  the  albuminoui  group,  to  the  lapport 
of  the  snimal  bodj,  t^  affording  the  materialB  for  the  nutrition  and  re-formation  of  ita 
tiitaet,  needs  little  explanation.  The  proportions  of  the  fonr  ingredients  of  which 
they  aie  all  composed,  are  so  nearly  the  same,  that  no  essential  difference  appears  to 
exist  among  them ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  except  so  far  as  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  palate  is  concerned,  whether  we  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  animals  (syntonln), 
vpoa  the  white  of  egg  (albumen),  the  curd  of  milk  (casein),  the  grain  of  wheat 
(ghiten),  or  the  seed  of  the  pea  (legumen).  All  these  substances  are  reduced  in  the 
to  tlw  fimn  of  atbwmn  ;  which  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  yarious 
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not  be  entirely  prevented  by  any  possible  system  of  transpor- 
tation ;  and  so  long  as  any  such  loss  is  sustained,  there  miut 
be  some  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  meat,  for  which  there  ii 
no  remedy  but  feeding,  rest  and  recuperation  at  the  end  of 
the  journey.  . 

Unless  the  exhaustion  has  passed  all  necessary  limita,  this 
recuperation  would  be  almost  as  rapid  afler  a  journey  by  the 
one  mode  of  transit  as  by  the  other,  and  the  resulting  gain 
by  the  use  of  even  the  luxurious  cars  now  under  consideTt- 
tion  could  not,  it  would  appear,  be  very  great. 

Of  course,  such  a  system  of  wide  separate  stalls  would  be 
costly,  cumbrous  and  troublesome,  and  probably  wholly  in- 

bbrici  of  the  bod;  are  conattncted.  But  tbe  raU  hotdt  good  with  regord  to  tlicn 
■iBO,  that,  b7  being  made  to  feed  constanttr  on  the  same  BDbatance,  boiled  wbiW  al 
egg  for  instance,  or  meat  deprived  of  the  principle  that  give»  ilfimar,  an  animal  m»j 
be  effectDally  Etarred ;  its  dlegail  nt  the  food  being  such,  that  even  if  atralloired  ii  ii 
not  digested."  [Carpenter's  Animal  Physiotogy,  {  188.]  Although  the  term  "onna- 
lome  "  la  less  used  than  fonnerly,  since  the  flnid  so  named  baa  been  asceitjilncd  to  tie 
a  componnd  or  mlxCnre  of  several  entracM,  rather  than  a  definite  subBtance,  il  still 
remains  a  convenient  name  for  tbe  odorous  and  sapid  portion  of  the  Jnlce  of  beef  and 
Dlher  matnre  viands,  and  must  uhvays  be  kept  pleasantly  In  remembrance  by  the 
ehamiing  work  of  Biillat-Savarln,  ■  Fhysiologle  du  Ooui.' 

"  We  see  daily  great  numhecs  of  beef  cattle  Icept  on  tbe  road  during  twelre, 
twenty,  twenty-four,  and  even  tblrty-slx  hours  without  receiving  a  particle 
of  food!  It  is  contrary  to  good  sense,  adverse  to  the  Interests  of  the  shippen, 
and  above  all  Injurious  to  the  health  of  the  animals  who  undergo  tliese  privationt, 
and  must  luRbr  mnch  In  conseqaence.  The  meat  from  then  animale  certainly  u  not 
voTlh  04  much  at  that  from  htattht/  nnimoii,'  it  it  o/lm  iiy'urioiu  to  lh»  healtA  of  man, 
and  aticai/i  lett  perfectly  digeited.  (La  viande  de  Ces  anlmaux  ne  vant  cerlainemeni 
paa  la  viande  saine;  elle  est  souTcnt  nnlslblc  i  la  aaut^  de  Tbomme,  toujoan  moina 
digeste.)"  [Ameliorations  a  apporter  au  mode  de  transporter  dea  anlmaux  par  let 
chcmlnB  de  fer.    Anguete  Zundel.  Paris,  1870,  pp.  31,  32.] 

The  following,  copied  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Union  Stock-Tards  of  Chicago, 
for  the  year  1873,  published  in  the  "  Drovers' Journal"  of  January  3,  1873,  where 
It  Is  quoted  with  approval  ft-om  the  "  Drovers'  Journal "  of  June  14,  1873,'  rcfkiring 
to  cattle  which  showed  that  "Ihia  self-couBamlog  process"  bad  been  "carried 
to  a  great  extent,"  aays  of  Ibeni,  they  are  "  shipped  here  with  little  else  than 
tbe  bone-frame  and  akiu  to  make  np  (he  animal,  bebig  totally  nnflt  for  any  - 
practical  use  In  this  market.  Wo  know  of  an  Instance  where  an  animal  of  th\i 
kind  that  weighed  just  1000  pounds,  was  sold  to  a  city  butcher  for  Bflecn  dollars. 
The  party  who  bought  this  animal  realized  Just  five  dollars  for  the  hide,  losing  tbe 
entire  cnrcnss;  and  this  kind  of  a  result  is  no  doubt  often  made  In  handling  thiskind 
of  stock."  [Report  for  June.]  In  the  same  document,  In  the  report  for  AiiguBl,  the 
following  language  occurs ;  "  The  great  bulk  of  '  through  '  Te.iaa  cattle,  that  arrived 
at  these  yards  during  tbs  month,  were  sold  at  91-^  to  92.26,  and  were  dear  property 
at  IhoEC  prices,  as  all  our  city  batchers  lost  money  In  handling  them."  This,  while, 
at  tbe  same  time,  a  few  lines  Airthcr  on,  we  rend,  "  Kcally  fine,  ripe  cattle  sold  doi^ 
Ing  tbe  month  as  high  ae  Sfl.2.5 )  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  sales  of  cattle  of  this  cLau 
were  made  at  93.90  to  $6.10." 

In  Ticvr  of  these  fact?,  I  hardly  think  the  energetic  comparison  of  the  «inecied 
lemon  too  strong.  Indeed,  it  has  been  strongly  conflrmed  and  approved  as  apposite 
and  Jnit  by  nauben  of  experts  In  the  cattle  tiada. 
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admissible  on  economical  and  practical  grounds.  It  may  be 
adopted  in  some  degree  for  very  fine  and  valuable  animals,  but 
it  would  enhance  the  cost  of  transportation  of  ordinary  cattle 
oat  of  all  proportion  to  their  market  value.  Just  so  far  as 
the  saving  in  shrinkage  and  the  augmented  value  of  the  ani- 
mals will  compensate  shippers  for  this  extra  expense,  and 
afford  a  remunerative  profit  on  the  capital  employed,  will 
the  use  of  such  cars  be  found  practicable  and  judicious, 
and  to  just  this  extent  will  they,  doubtless,  be  introduced  in 
time. 

Some  of  the  worst  abuses  at  present  existing  arise  from  the 
great  disparity  of  size  among  the  cars  of  the  leading  railways 
which  supply  our  market.  Cattle  are  rarely,  if  ever,  shipped 
from  a  distant  point  through  to  their  ultimate  destination  in 
the  same  cars  in  which  they  set  out.  Herds  are  concentrated 
and,  to  some  extent,  commingled  at  such  stock-yards  as  those 
at  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Chicago  and  Pittsburg.  They  move 
on  to  Toledo,  to  Cleveland,  to  Detroit,  to  Buffalo,  to  Albany, 
receiving  accessions  from  the  tributary  country  through  which 
they  pass,  and  diverge  and  separate  at  such  points  as  Buffalo 
and  Albany,  for  New  York,  Boston  and  other  markets, 
and  at  each  relay  are  forwarded  in  cars  other  than  those  in 
which  they  arrived. 

These  cars  differ  greatly  in  dimensions,  especially  in  length. 
Some  are  thirty-two  feet  long  by  eight  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and  six  feet  six  inches  high,  inside  dimensions ;  some,  again, 
are  only  twenty-five  feet  long  by  seven  feet  eight  inches  wide, 
and  six  feet  high.  In  most  cases,  doubtless,  more  of  these 
small  ears  are  provided  to  receive  a  train  load  of  cattle  than 
there  were  of  the  larger  cars  in  which  they  came  from  the 
West ;  but  in  too  many  cases  shippers  are  compelled,  to  their 
very  great  injury,  to  put  the  seventeen  heavy  steers  which 
formed  a  car-load,  and  found  suitable  space  in  a  car  twenty- 
eight  feet,  thirty  feet,  or  thirty-two  feet  long,  into  one  of 
only  twenty-five  feet,  to  the  great  discomfort  and  possible 
loss  of  the  animals,  or  submit  to  ruinous  delay,  with  no  assur- 
ance of  better  accommodations  at  last.* 

*  It  is  bat  (air  to  mj  that  tbo  rery  smallest  of  these  cars  bare  Jnst  now,  upon  snita- 
Me  representations  to  the  offloers  of  a  leading  railway,  been  removed  ftom  cattle-trains 
md  applied  to  otiier  purposes  to  which  they  are  better  adapted. 
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The  reguiremeDta  of  a  good  cattle-car  are, — 

1.  That  it  should  not  be  less  than  eight  feet  wide  in  the  clear, 
inside ;  and  eight  feet  six  inches  would  be  better  for  large  cattle. 

2.  That  it  should  be  six  feet  six  inches  high  in  the  cle&t. 

3.  That  it  should  be  not  less,  nor  much  more,  than  twenty- 
eight  feet  long  inside,  since  that  is  the  usual  length,  and  uai* 
formityinthis  respect  greatly  facilitates  re-loadiug  and  chang- 
ing from  one  train  to  another. 

4.  That  it  should  be  smooth  on  the  inside,  free  from 
angular  posts,  studs,  bars  or  girders,  and  from  hooks,  staples 
and  other  projections. 

5.  That  it  should  be  boarded  up  smooth  inside  for  a  width 
of  two  feet  on  the  sides,  from  a  point  three  feet  above  the  floor 
up  to  a  point  five  feet  above  the  fioor,  to  afford  a  fair  surface 
for  the  animals  to  rest  against,  and  avoid  the  sharp  comers 
of  open  slats,  by  which  they  are  often  cruelly  marked. 

6.  There  should  be  provision  for  shutting  out  driving 
storms  on  the  weather  side,  iu  cold  weather;  implying,  of 
course,  such  provision  on  both  sides,  to  be  used  at  dis- 
cretion. 

7.  The  riding-springs  should  be  easy,  not  too  easy,  but 
sufficient  to  obviate  all  severe  jarring. 

.  8.  The  couplings  should  be  fitted  with  good  buffer-springs. 

9.  Coruers  of  door-posts  should  be  well  rounded,  or  cham- 
fered. 

10.  There  should  bo  two  trap-doors  in  the  roof,  to  give  the 
attendant  access  to  the  cattle  in  case  of  need. 

11.  There  should  be  openings  in  the  ends  for  ventilation, 
with  doors  sliding  on  the  outside,  to  be  closed  at  the  front 
end  iu  cold  and  stormy  weather. 

Cars  less  than  eight  feet  in  width  are  extremely  inconve- 
nient and  uncomfortable  for  large  cattle,  compelling  a  coq- 
straiuedi  contracted  or  contorted  position  of  the  head  and 
neck,  irksome,  doubtless,  at  first,  and  painful  and  injurious 
in  the  extreme,  after  long  confinement.  On  at  least  one  rail- 
way, the  cars  are  eight  feet  six  inches  wide  in  the  clear,  and 
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large  cattle  are  much  more  comfortable  in  them  than  even  in 
a  car  eight  feet  wide.* 

Bedding. — ^The  propriety,  indeed  the  necessity,  of  provid- 
ing bedding  of  some  kind  for  all  neat-cattle,  and  I  believe  for 
horses,  hogs  and  sheep  as  well,  seems  to  be  generally,  if  not 
universally,  recognized  by  all  railway  companies  engaged  in 
stock  transportation,  as  well  as  by  shippers.  The  usual  price 
charged  for  bedding,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  went,  is  one  dollar 
per  car.  For  this  sum,  one  hundred  pounds  of  coarse  hay  or 
t^dge  (which  is  better  than  fine  hay,  as  it  is  stronger  and  less 
likely  to  be  eaten  by  the  cattle)  is  supplied  to  each  car,  or  a 
quantity  supposed  to  be  equivalent  thereto  of  straw,  planing- 
machine  shavings,  sawdust,  or  sand.  An  immense  propor- 
tion of  the  cars  I  inspected  were  covered  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches — sometimes  as  much  as  nine  inches  by  actual 
measurement — with  a  curious  accumulation  of  strata  of 
all  ages,  from  ''eocene"  to  "recent,"  consisting  of  all  the 
materials  enumerated  above,  with  others  of  unknown  origin, 
all  cemented  by  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  into  a  firm  but 
elastic  mass  resembling  kamptulicon.  A  sprinkling  of  sand, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  even  less,  in  thickness,  gives  it  the 
tidy  appearance  of  the  sanded  floor  of  a  London  tap-room ; 
and,  when  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  formation  of  deep 
boles  and  sharp  ridges,  and  to  maintain  an  even  surface,  it 
appears  to  supply  all  the  conditions  of  comfort.  It  is  a 
little  appalling,  however,  to  reflect  what  might  be  the  cfl!cct 
of  introducing  an  animal  sufiering  from  any  infAtious  disease 
into  such  a  nidus  for  its  reception  and  difi'usion. 

On  some  routes,  cars  used  to  transport  cattle  eastward  are 
freighted  on  the  return  trip  with  iron,  lumber,  coal,  or  other 
materials  requiring  the  removal  of  the  bedding  at  each  trip ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  sprinkling  of  sand  above  referred  to  has 
to  do  duty  as  the  sole  bedding.  It  answers  to  prevent  slip- 
ping and  falling  down,  and  of  course  to  relieve  the  cattle  from 
the  fiitiguing  muscular  exertion  which  would  be  necessary  on 

*  Dimemumt  of  Stock  Cears. — Standard  size  of  stock  can  built  at  the  Boston  ^  Albany 
A.  R.  ihop0  at  AlUton :  29  feet  9j^  inches  long,  inside ;  7  feet  lOJ  inches  wide,  inside ; 
4  fe<t  2)  inches  high,  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Canada  Southern  R.  R. :  32  feet  4  inches 
kng,  inside ;  8  feet  6  inches  wide,  inside ;  6  feet  6  inches  high  inside. 
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a  smooth  and  slippery  floor,  but  gives  no  protection  against 
cold  and  no  solicitation  to  lie  down. 

'*Tenezl"  said  Fleur  de  Marie,  referring  to  her  lodging- 
house  experiences,  ^Ton  dit  que  la  paille  est  chaude.  £h 
bien  1  on  se  trompe  1 "  And,  if  even  straw  is  not  warm,  a 
sprinkling  of  sand  must  be  less  so. 

For  long  journeys,  extending  to  the  legal  limit  of  twenty- 
eight  hours,  and  especially  in  cars  which  contain  only  sixteen 
or  seventeen  heavy  cattle,  affording  them  room  to  lie  down  at 
will  and  in  safety,  cars  unprovided  with  the  secular  bedding 
above  described  should  have  at  least  a  hundred  pounds  of 
coarse  hay. 

Railway  companies  generally,  perhaps  universally,  fix  a 
tariff  of  transportation,  nominallj'^  by  weight,  but  practicaWy 
by  the  car,  for  all  but  the  excess  over  20,000  pounds, — that 
is,  the  freight  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  agreed  on  for  full 
20,000  pounds,  whether  the  car  is  loaded  to  that  extent  or  not. 
All  excess  is  charged  by  weight,  but  no  allowance  is  made  for 
underweight. 

For  fine,  heavy  cattle,  under  this  system,  cars  twenty-eight 
feet  in  length  afford  suitable  space.  Sixteen  or  seventeen 
head  of  such  cattle,  weighing  from  twelve  hundred  to  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  each,  form  a  car-load,  and  fill  a  twenty-eight- 
feet  car  just  about  to  the  point  of  comfort.  They  can  lie 
down  and  get  up  at  will,  move  about  enough  for  necessary 
exercise,  and  when  standing  they  mutually  steady  and  support 
•each  other.  They  are  suflSciently  close  together  for  warmth 
in  winter,  ana  they  do  not  suffer  for  air  in  summer. 

But  this  rule,  while  suiting  well  the  requirements  of  the 
case  for  large,  well-fattened  animals,  works  considerable 
hardship  in  its  application  to  light,  thin  cattle',  often  fully 
grown,  tall  and  long,  and  with  wide-spreading  horns,  suoh^ 
the  Texas  cattle. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  simple  rule  of  weight,  20,000  pounds 
to  the  car,  as  a  minimum,  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the 
animals,  must  do  injustice  to  the  lighter  animals.  Their 
weight  is  about  proportional  to  the  cube  of  their  linear  dimen- 
sions. 

Seventeen  cattle,  weighing  1,200  pounds  each,  and  24,4CH) 
in  the  aggregate,  in  a  car  twenty-eight  feet  long,  have  about 
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20  inches  each ;  and  lighter  animals,  weighing  1,000  or  1,100 
pounds  each,  require  about  the  same  space.  In  fact,  seventeen 
should  be  the  extreme  limit  for  animals  of  1,100  pounds  weight 
and  upward,  and  twenty  for  full-grown  cattle  of  any  weight. 
There  should  certainly  be  so  much  space  that  when  one  lies 
down,  those  on  each  side  of  him  may  stand  erect,  without  be- 
ing forced  by  the  elasticity  of  a  compressed  mass  beyond,  to 
either  fall  over  him  or  to  trample  him  under  their  feet. 

If  the  limit  were  set  at  twenty,  and  the  mean  weight  of  a 
lot  of  cattle  were  so  little  as  900  pounds,  the  aggregate 
weight  would  be  18,000  pounds, — a  loss  of  ten  per  cent,  to 
the  shipper  under  existing  rules.  But  equity  would  seem  to 
require  the  railway  companies  to  make  an  average  of  car-loads ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  transport  strictly  by  weight,  at  all 
efents  when  the  mean  car-load  is  not  below  20,000  pounds. 
In  this  way,  the  slight  excess  of  weight  in  cars  loaded  with 
the  heavier  animals  would  compensate  for  the  slight  deficiency 
in  those  loaded  with  the  lighter  ones,  and  justice  would  be 
done  to  all  parties. 

It  need  not  be  objected  that  such  regulations  would  prove 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  trouble  they  would  cause. 
Hair-splitting  refinements  would  not  be  insisted  on ;  but 
sufficient  space  would  be  and  should  be  secured. 

Nor  need  it  be  said  that  such  a  law  would  be  disregarded. 
Of  course  it  would  be  often  disregarded,  without  efficient  in- 
spection and  adequate  sanctions ;  but  this  is  true  of  all  laws, 
and  is  of  itself  no  sufficient  objection  to  any.* 


*  Fur  fiU  cattle,  the  nsiuil  limit  bj  weight,  20,000  to  22,000  ponnds  to  a  car,  ingures 
kJI  jicnt  space.  It  giyes  a  car  to  14  or  15  animals,  weighing  1,500  pounds  each ;  to  15 
<K  16  animalf ,  weighing  1,400  pounds  each ;  to  16  or  17  animals,  weighing  1,900  pounds 
tAfii;  to  17  or  IS  animals,  weighing  1,200  pounds  each.  For  cattle  of  all  grades,  the 
V'iTkmg  of  tfaia  role  maj  be  seen  in  the  following  table.    Car  twenty-eight  feet  long. 


Ctf. 


Weight  Mch. 


Aggn^to 
Weight. 


Width  of 

apace  to  each, 

in  Inches. 


Area  to  each, 
in  iq.  feet 


Bemaikf. 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
22 
25 


1.600 

20,800 

25.8 

17.2 

1,500 

21,000 

24.0 

16.0 

1,400 

21,000 

22.4 

14.9 

1,900 

20,800 

21.0 

14.0 

1,200 

20,400 

19.8   • 

13.2 

1,100 

19,800 

18.7 

12.5 

1,000 

20,000 

16.8 

11.2 

900 

19,800 

15.3 

10.2 

800 

20,000 

13.4 

8.9 

Ample. 

« 

Snffldent. 
tt 

Toodoee. 
«< 

OTer-crowded. 

(4 
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The  far  too  common  practice  of  crowding  twenty-tbree, 
twenty-four,  or  twenty-fivo  tall,  full-grown  steers  into  a  car 
of  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  is  certainly 
an  abuse  which  calls  for  suppression. 

Twenty-five  animals  in  r  twenty-eight-feet  car  have  just  13^ 
inehcseach  ;  less  than  IS^iiiches.  "What  farmer,  whatcottager, 
would  dare  to  tie  up  a  cow  in  a  stall  13^  inches  wide?  It  is 
true  that  the  projecting  shoulder-blades  and  hip-bones,  wbicli 
could  not  be  got  into  such  a  stall,  fiud  accommodation  io  Ibe 
yielding  flanks  of  comrades ;  but  all  are  of  necessity  in  a  state 
of  compression  wliich  mnst  impede  respiration  and  cause, 
when  continued  for  eighteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-four  hours, 
great  suffering.  Probably  no  one  of  them  would  attempt  to 
lie  down  from  the  ordinary  impulse  to  seek  relief  from  fatigue.' 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  too  strong  to  permit  one 
to  lie  down  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  stand.  But  once  down, 
whether  through  sheer  exhaustion  or  an  incautious  attempt  to 
obtain  rest,  his  fate  is  sealed.     To  get  up  again  is  impossible. 

The  elasticity  of  tlio  compressed  mass  on  each  side  of  him, 
against  which  his  nearest  comrades  cannot  stand  up,  forces 
them  together  across  his  prostrate  body,  and,  as  they  could  not 
possibly  maintain  a  leaning  position  six  or  seven  inches  out  of 
the  vertical,  sideways,  they  must  trample  him  under  their  feet, 
as  they  would  otherwise  be  thrown  down  and  share  his  fate. 

Even  if  they  were  endowed  with  reason  and  tender  commis- 
eration, the  case  would  be  the  same;  they  mnst  trample  a 
fallen  comrade  to  death.  Men,  however  tender,  generous  and 
humane,  so  crowded,  could  do  no  otherwise. 

A  train  of  cars  arrived  at  the  cattle-yards,  in  Chicago,  at 
11.45  A.  M.,  on  the  15th  Sept.,  1874,  while  I  was  ou  the 
platform,  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiucy  R-iilroad  from 
Quincy.  There  were  generally  twenty-four  Texas  steers  in 
each  car,  the  cars  measuring,  inside,  27  feet  2  inches  to  2$ 

*  Qnnilrupcdn  da  not  siiflbr  fiiligice  fVom  EUnding  ns  humfin  lifinge  do.  Tbeir  tctir 
points  of  6U|)imrt  afford  so  broad  «  liasf,  tliat  llipy  ttiicid  fieturcly  withuirt  effort;  »od 
faClgitc  rct^iilti:  from  voluntary  ciLcrtJon  alone.  TJicrc  is  no  fiiti(i;ue  attending  lb«  t-csi- 
ing  of  oar  binrU.  or  the  other  organic,  involnntoiy  Inotlons  of  our  bodies,  li  i^ 
bccaasQ  nn  effort  of  tlic  uili  ia  required  on  our  part  to  maintBln  oar  erect  pofiil"Ti. 
thai  standing  fatignee  ua  ao  soon.  The  oacillatioiis  and  shocks  of  a  ear  may  occ3Ji>'n 
consideroble  voluntary  effort  to  preserve  e(tuilil)rium  in  cars  not  pretty  closely  pafkfd, 
and  BO  give  rise  to  seveje  fatigue,  from  which  Uiej  are  saved  by  being  stowed  toore 
compactly. 
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feet  in  length,  by  7  feet  9  inches  to  7  feet  10  inches  in  width, 
and  6  feet  6  inches  high  in  the  clear.  One  car,  marked  "H. 
&  St.  Jo.,  No.  1950,"  measuring  28  feet  by  .7  feet  9  inches 
inside,  contained  on  arrival  twenty-two  living  steers  and  one 
dead  one,  trampled  to  a  mass  of  pulp  and  gore,  the  eyelids 
fallen  into  the  empty  socket,  and  the  skin  torn  and  bloody. 
Each  of  the  twenty-three  animals,  while  all  were  standing, 
had  a  space  of  14.75  inches.  When  one  had  fallen  or  lain 
down,  each  of  the  others  had  15.5  inches,  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  compressed  mass  closed  it  over  the  doomed  one,  whose 
&te  illustrated  anew  thaf  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable.** 

All  the  other  cattle  in  this  car  and  in  the  other  cars  of  the 
train  came  out  lively  and  active,  clearing  the  bridge  from  door 
to  platform  at  a  bound,  and  trotting  off  to  the  receiving  pens 
with  vigor  and  alacrity. 

These  wild  cattle,  from  the  fenceless  plains  of  Texas,  bear 
such  long  journeys  and  such  enforced  standing  better,  doubt- 
less, than  pampered  and  more  highly-fed  animals  of  domestic 
breeds.  Accustomed  to  long  daily  migrations  for  food  and 
water,  trained  to  endurance,  their  bones  larger,  their  muscles 
firmer,  their  nerves  more  vigorous,  and  but  little  clogged  and 
burdened  with  superfluous  fat,  they  suffer  little  from  hard- 
ships to  which  good  farm  stock  would  succumb.  On  the 
other  hand,  protracted  fasting  much  beyond  their  habitual 
period,  sometimes  causes  them  to  give  out  suddenly,  because 
their  limited  store  of  fat  suffices  for  aliment  in  place  of  food 
to  keep  up  animal  heat  but  for  a  limited  time. 

It  is  remarked  by  drovers  that  when  they  do  fail,  they 
fail  all  at  once. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  I  watched  the  arrival  and  disem- 
barkation of  several  stock-trains  at  Albany,  some  of  which  I  had 
&een  loaded  at  Buffalo  about  twenty-four  hours  earlier.  One 
train  consisted  of  thirty-five  cars,  some  containing  seventeen 
heavy  cattle,  some  twenty  lighter  ones.  Another  train  contained 
twenty-one  cars  loaded  with  cattle,  and  several  double-deck 
rars  loaded  with  swine.  I  succeeded  in  counting  the  horned 
cuttle  from  nine  of  the  cars  in  this  mixed  train,  as  they  came 
out.  There  were  two  with  nineteen,  three  with  eighteen,  throe 
wiih  seventeen,  and  one  with  sixteen  head.  The  mean  of  the 
nine  wa^j  seventeen  and  two-thirds  to  a  car.     As  these  trains 
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moved  slowly  past  me  to  their  places  at  the  platform,  I  care- 
fully observed  the  attitude,  expreseiou  and  general  appear- 
ance of  their  inmates.  In'  most  of  the  cars,  one  animal,  at 
least,  was  lying  down ;  in  several  of  them,  two  or  three ;  and 
in  more  than  one  instance,  as  many  as  four.  They  lay  quite 
at  their  ease,  with  their  legs  folded  under  their  bodies,  and 
some  of  them  were  quietly  ruminating. 

Occasionally  I  waved  my  hand  briskly  at  one,  and  be  rose 
to  his  feet  witfa  ease  and  alacrity.  Those  that  Vere  standing 
neither  incommoded  such  as  were  lying  down,  nor  were  in  the 
least  incommoded  by  them.  While  standing  they  did  not 
quite  touch  each  other,  and,  consequently,  could  be  subject  to 
no  compression.  There  was  room  enough  for  all ;  and  it  ii 
not  easy  to  see  what  would,  have  been  gained,  on  the  score  of 
health  or  comfort,  by  giving  them  more  space. 

Of  more  than  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  on  these  two  trnias, 
only  one  came  out  of  the  car  with  any  sign  of  weakness,  illness 
or  fatigue  ;  and  this  one  had  slipped  on  entering  the  car  at 
Buffalo,  so  that  his  hind  legs  had  fallen  between  the  car  and 
the  platform,  bruising  him  severely,  and  making  him  stiff  and 
lame,  and,  undoubtedly,  feverish  and  ill  at  ease  every  way. 
This  is  a  too  frequent  occurrence,  and  although  in  many 
cases  the  injury  may  bo  slight  and  transient,  it  too  often 
results  in  severe  suffering  to  th6  animal,  and  in  incalculable 
injury  to  the  beef,  and  danger  to  the  consumer. 

Much  of  this  slipping  is  quite  uunoccssary. 

The  platforms  are,  for  the  most  part,  and  ought  to  be 
always,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  cars.  The 
space  between  car  and  platform  is  only  a  few  inches,  and  need 
be  only  three  or  four  inches  ;  and,  even  if  there  were  no  bridge, 
few  cattle  would  make  a  misstep  save  on  being  required  to 
leave  a  car  backward,  or  when  wantonly  urged  by  the  dreaded 
goad  to  ci-owd  in  when  the  door  is  filled  with  others  hurrying 
in  as  fast  as  possible.  The  danger  arising  from  haviug  to 
back  out  of  a  car  can  only  be  lessened,  not  quite  prevented, 
by  keepiug  the  bridges  in  good  order,  aud  securely  and  nccu- 
rately  placed.  Sometimes  all  the  cattle  near  the  door  are 
standing  with  their  heads  away  fi-ora  the  platform,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  got  them  turned  around.  Not  infrequently  thv 
first  one,  in  iilleuiptiiig  to  back  out  of  the  cur,  pushes  away 
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the  loose  bridge,  or  steps  off  one  side  of  it,  if  too  narrow  or 
placed  askew,  and  gets  his  leg  down  between  the  car  and 
platform.  He  may  indeed  recover  and  get  off  with  a  slight 
scratch  and  trifling  bruise ;  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
hare  to  bear  a  painful  injury  till  he  reaches  his  destination  at 
the  shambles,  when  he  will  be  terribly  avenged  by  giving  a 
fevered  and  diseased  carcass  to  the  market. 

The  bridges  at  the  best,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are 
quite  loose,  not  hooked  or  clamped  in  any  way  to  the  car, 
and  are  very  easilj'^  displaced.  In  some  cases  those  in  use 
were  made  originally  for  doors  of  less  width  than  are  now 
generally  used ;  and  too  often  they  are  worn  or  broken,  made 
narrower  by  having  pieces  split  off  their  sides,  riddled  with 
dangerous  holes,  and  rendered  unsafe  by  the  loss  of  the  cleats 
required  to  prevent  slipping. 

The  animals,  in  general,  take  their  places  in  the  cars  with 
admirable  docility  and  promptness,  and  seem  eager  to  get  in 
to  escape  the  too-ready  prick  of  the  goad,  which  the  drivers 
{UjucheurSf  ^  touchers,"  the  French  call  them) ,  even  when  not 
intentionally  cruel,  apply  ofbener  than  necessary,  and,  by  pre- 
dilection, to  the  tender  skin  of  the  flank  in  front  of  the  hip. 

And  here,  perhaps,  as  welV  as  elsewhere,  I  may  say  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  goad.  This  implement  in  some  form 
appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  when  suitably  con- 
structed, entirely  unobjectionable,  although  its  unnecessary 
use  should  always  be  scrupulously  avoided.  The  object  of  it 
is  to  prompt  and  accelerate  the  movements  of  the  animals  and 
produce  instant  obedience  by  a  sharp,  stinging  prick,  or 
the  apprehension  of  such  an  admonition,  which  is  just  as 
efficacious  as  its  administration  after  a  few  touches.  No  great 
length  or  size  of  spur  is  required  for  the  utmost  eflSciency,  as 
the  finest  point,  of  just  suflSicient  length  to  pass  through  the 
hair  and  the  epidermis  and  reach  the  surface  of  the  true  skin, 
will  touch  a  nerve  and  give  a  momentary  sensation  of  pain, 
as  transient  as  the  irritation  of  a  fly's  foot,  but  certain  to  be 
instantly  obeyed.  For  this  purpose  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  no  larger  than  a  large  needle, — of  just  suflScient 
strength,  in  fact,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  frequent' 
breaking,  and  quite  sharp  at  Ihe  point,  inserted  in  a  light 
staff  or  wand  no  bigger  than  a  whip-stock, — is  quite  sufficient. 
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Somethiug  like  this  is  ofteu  found  in  the  hands  of  mon 
bout  the  yarda.  But  in  some  cases,  and  nottibly  at  Cliieago, 
lie  drivers  are  armed  with  long,  heavy  poles,  much  like  the 
sett ing- pole "  used  on  canals,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  feet 
jng,  and  nearly  two  inches  thick  at  the  spear  end,  with  a 
pear-head, — I  can  call  it  nothing  else, — projecting  an  inch 
nd  a  half,  and  not  less  than  half  an  inch  through  at  (he  b:ise. 
L  similar  spear-point,  a  little  less  in  length,  projects  from 
ue  side  at  a  few  inches  from  the  end,  the  marks  of  which  are 
&en  in  long  scratches  on  the  sides  and  haunches  of  luckless 
nimals,  and  remain  as  a  permanent  injury  to  the  hides, 
tanding  upon  the  fences  inclosing  the  yards,  which  arc  pro- 
ided  with  firm  and  convenient  running-boards,  the  drivers 
nd  men  employed  about  the  grounds  use  this  formidnhle 
'eapoD  with  the  prowess  and  zest  of  picadores,  and  iufliot 
ivere  wounds.* 

Such  wounds  are  as  useless  as  they  are  cruel.  The  im- 
lediate  paiu,  or  apprehension  of  pain,  which  is  all  that  it  is 
seful  to  inflict,  is  scarcely  greater  than  from  a  touch  which 
lakes  110  puncture  and  leaves  no  wound,  since  the  nerveB 
re  far  less  numerous  in  the  muscles  than  in  the  skin. 

But  the  deep  puncture  leavos'a  wound  which  is  incnrable 
I  the  low  condition  and  excited  nei-vous  state  of  these  animals 
tiring  the  few  days  of  life  remaining  to  them  ;  and  the  result 

a  running  sore  or  ulcer  which  it  is  revolting  to  contemplate. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  herds  of  cattle,  gathered  quite 
ild  upon  the  savannas,  plains  and  prairies,  never  subjected 


BoBTOM,  Hau.,  Oct.  Ifl,  1874. 
J.  C  HoADLET,  Esq.  ATy  Dear  Sir, — In  replf  to  your  luquiry  regai'dio^  Itie  iua 
nKc<l  1>y  imnsporting  live  rattle  In  cnre  rvom  dnmnge  to  tholr  bItloB,  I  n-oold  say 
It  I  hnve  for  &  long  period  used  the  hides  f^om  such  cnCtle.  I  have  annaally  BFPd 
>iii  Ibirly  to  forty  tbouMnd  lildes,  the  value  of  ivhich  to  me  has  been  lee-wncd  liy 
lies  punched  in  litem,  and  1iy  scmcches  on  the  grain,  at  least  fifty  cents  each.  This 
Fs  Is  mainly  oving  to  the  waste  of  leather  arising  from  this  cause.  ■  •  ■ 
Hov.  4.  I  have  juBt  obtained  the  number  of  cattle  brongbl  to  the  Diighlon  maikei 
a  hist  year,  and  find  il  to  bo  107,730. 

Most  trnly  yours,  John  CtminsoB. 

What  an  nggregato  of  suffering,  for  the  most  [lart  needless,  does  (his  frij^i-ii' 
li)it  nameless  dangers  to  the  health  or.the  consumers  of  meat  from  animaU  mi 
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to  the  care  of  man  save  to  pass  under  his  branding-iron,  or  to 
feel  his  mutilattng-knife  or  his  marking-knife  in  the  dew-lap, 
and  just  setting  out  on  their  long  journey,  are  less  easily 
managed  than  they  become  at  a  later  stage.  Some  degree  of 
violence  is  necessary  to  tame  them  and  teach  them  to  obey. 

Unquestionably,  some  degree  of  self-control  is  exercised  by 
the  men  who  wield  these  formidable  lances.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  the  animals  pierced  and  lacerated  by  them  at  any 
one  time  are  few  in  number  compared  with  those  which 
pass  unharmed.   . 

But  passing  through  many  successive  yards,  and  at  least 
twice  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  spears  at  each  yard,  in 
unloading  and  reloading,  and  often  in  moving  from  one 
iuclosure  to  another,  they  become  like  the  veterans  of  many 
battles,  save  that  their  injuries  do  not  have  opportunity  to 
heal,  and  for  scars  they  show  fresh  or  suppurating  wounds. 
There  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  allowing  the  use  of  so 
terrible  a  weapon,  since  the  comparatively  harmless  spur  is  to 
the  full  as  efficient. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated,  nor  too  often  reiterated, 
that  whatever  treatment  is  injurious  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  living  animal,  is  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  his  flesh  as 
food,  and  hurtful  and  dangerous  to  those  who  eat  it. 

Even  terror,  although  of  no  long  continuance,  such  as  that 
resulting  from  witnessing  the  slaughter  of  other  animals,  or 
the  smell  of  fresh  blood,  or  receiving  with  uncovered  eyes 
several  successive  blows  of  an  axe  before  there  falls  one  of 
sufficient  force,  with  well-directed  aim,  like  the  fist  of  Entellus, 
to  produce  insensibility  by  concussion  of  the  brain,  may 
]|ierhaps  affect  the  flesh  by  alteration  of  the  secretions,  and 
may,  it  is  said,  in  some  cases  render  it  absolutely  poisonous. 

Humane  methods  of  slaughtering  are  not  our  present 
theme,  but  this  subject  is  here  referred  to  as  an  illustration 
of  the  pernicious  effects  of  violence  and  abuse  during  the 
journey  to  market. 

Undoubtedly  these  ill  effects  would  pass  away  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  rest  and  generous  feeding,  but  this  cattle 
rarely  get,  although  nothing  can  be  more  urgently  demanded 
^»y  every  consideration  of  public  health  and  safety.  Do  what 
we  may  to  ameliorate  the   conditions   of   travel,  they  can 

u 
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never  arrive  at  the  market  in  perfect  condition  for  tbe 
abattoir.  They  must,  of  necessity,  be  more  or  less  fatigued, 
impoveriahed,  excited  and  disordered,  and  there  should 
always  intervene  a  period  of  rest  and  careful  feeding  and 
attendance,  to  bring  them  back  to  perfect  condition  before 
they  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  shambles.  If  too  bi 
gone  with  disease  or  exhaustion  to  be  brought  back  to  healthj 
life,  their  use  for  food  should  be  carefully  and  effectual!; 
gnai'ded  against,  at  whatever  cost.  If,  although  less  exhausted, 
they  do  not  immediately  thrive,  they  should  be  therefore  kept 
until  they  do,  for  only  when  gaining,  or  at  least  holding  their 
own,  can  theirflesh  be  in  the  beat  state  for  food.  I  canoot 
estimate  the  effect  of  such  a  quarantine  upon  the  cost  of 
meat  in  our  market.  Sagacious  butchers  in  smaller  cities,  u, 
for  instance,  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  find  their  account  in  buy- 
ing cattle  several  months  in  advance  of  their  requirements, 
and  feeding  them  in  fresh  pastures  during  tbe  season  and  in 
warm  sheds  in  winter,  the  gain  in  weight  affording  a  profit  ou 
tbe  cost  of  feeding. 

Perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  the  vast  herds  which 
would  require  such  care  could  not  obtain  it  at  admissible  cost ; 
but  something  in  this  direction  should  certfunty  be  done, 
and  enforced  by  appropriate  laws  and  efficient  inspection. 

The  very  worst  phase  of  the  preaent  system,  perhaps,  is 
the  mode  occasionally  adopted  of  removing  cattle  from  the 
cars  fifty  milea  or  more  before  they  reach  the  market,  and 
driving  them  the  remainder  of  the  way,  with  little  rest  and  uo 
food,  save  such  as  they  can  crop  by  the  dusty  roadside  as 
they  go.  Such  hardly-entreated  animals  set  out  on  this 
death-march  already  fatigued,  famished  and  weakened  by  % 
journey  of  days  or  weeks  iu  the  cars,  and  they  arrive 
wearied,  foot-sore  and  fevered,  with  the  last  ounce  of  avail- 
able vitality  sucked  out  of  their  juiceless  fibres,  and  are  fit 
only  to  avenge  upon  society,  through  auch  of  its  members  as 
may  have  been  guilty  only  of  apathy, — but,  being  guilty  of 
that,  guilty  of  all, — the  cruel  hardships  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected." 

■  Mr.  J.  Battersbj  of  Albany,  of  flftj  jeara'  experience  lo  bnslnesa  ■>  tmlcbcr. 
stLje,  tbal  lie  keo|>g  all  cnltlc  i-cichcil  from  Ibc  West  from  three  to  six.  days,  lill  Ibi";' 
cat  well,  and  get  entirely  retted  ;  and  tliat  if  elaugbterod  Iratncdifttclj",  their  Be;h  is 
feveiifb,  and  nol  wholcaoue  food. 
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To  this  practice 9  the  proposed  period  of  rest,  refreshment 
and  inspection  before  slaughtering  would  put  a  stop  or  sup- 
ply a  remedy.  Cattle  might  still  be  driven  to  market,  and 
and  suffer  by  the  journey,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
brought  again  into  condition  before  they  could  find  their  way 
to  the  stalls  of  our  markets. 

Until  something  like  this  is  done,  we  shall  always  be  liable 
to  spend  our  money  for  that  which  is  not  meat^  **and  our 
labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not,"  and  to  find  in  the  costly 
viands  on  our  tables,  instead  of  the  refreshment  and  vigor  we 
have  a  right  to  expect,  if  not  virulent  disease  and  sudden 
death,  at  least  the  seeds  of  maladies  which  result  from 
Ikpehfect  Nutrition. 

Transpobtation  of  Swine,  Sheep  and  Horses. 

Transportation  of  Swine, 

This  branch  of  our  subject  will  call  for  no  extended  re- 
mark. The  disposition  and  temperament  of  these  animals 
adapt  them  well  to  transportation.  It  was  the  saying  of  a 
railway  official  of  large  experience  and  keen  observation, 
M*hose  pithy  comments  I  have'  more  than  once  had  occasion 
to  recall,  that  *^a  hog  is  the  best  of  travellers,  and  altogether 
the  most  serene,  contented  and  happy  being  connected  with 
a  railroad  in  any  capacity.**  They  do  best  when  pretty 
closely  packed,  as  they  are  then  more  quiet,  and  are  less 
likely  to  crowd  together,  one  on  top  of  another,  for  warmth 
in  cold  weather.  Great  mortality  sometimes  arises  from 
this  cause,  and,  strange  to  say;  oftenest  in  roomy  yards, 
where  there  seenis  to  be  no  reason  for  it  save  the  attraction 
of  warmth,  which  leads  those  still  standing  to  lie  down  upon 
such  as  are  already  lying  down,  until  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap  are  stifled  for  want  of  air. 

They  would  suffer  greatly  from  exposure  to  the  sun  in 
summer,  but  their  pens  are  almost  always  covered,  and  the 
cars  also  afford  them  shelter. 

Their  own  fat  provides  abundant  aliment  to  keep  up  their 
animal  heat ;  and  their  quiet,  inactive  temperament,  calls  for 
hut  imall  quantities  of  food  to  supply  the  waste  attending 
muscular  exertion.  It  is  now  the  common  practice  to  wet 
them  at  all  stopping-places  during  warm  weather ;  and  if  this 
is  ever  neglected  it  should  be  enforced  in  all  cases. 
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The  greatest  injury  they  sustain  is  from  figliting  among 
themselves;  and  this  ia  chiefly  done  when  unloaded  for  feed- 
ing and  watering,  and  while  the  cars  are  standing  still.  The 
motion  of  the  cars  appears  to  quiet  them,  and  the  higher  the 
speed  the  sooner  do  they  subside  into  repose,  and  the  more 
contented  do  they  remain.  A  traiu  of  .twenty-five  cars 
loaded  with  hogs,  swept  past  me  at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour, 
a  few  miles  out  of  Chicago,  and  almost  all  the  animals  were 
lying  down  and  all  were  quiet.  There  was  no  fighting  among 
them. 

They  sometimes  slip  and  ^reud  their  hind-legs  apart, 
causing  great  injury  to  the  hams  and  doubtless  severe  suffer- 
ing to  themselves ;  and  so  far  as  this  accident  is  due,  as 
it  too  often  is,  to  ilUarrauged  and  defective  landings  and 
bridges,  it  should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  danger 
is  greatest  in  wet  and  icy  weather,  and  would  be  far  more 
aerious  than  it  is  wore  not  the  passages  generally  under 
cover.  Messrs.  John  F.  Squire  &  Co.  were  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impoBsibitity  of  obtaining  land  suitably  located 
adjacent  to  the  railroad,  to  build  their  new  and  excellcat 
swine-sheds,  at  Buffalo,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  loadiug 
platform.  The  passage  is  planked  and  every  precaution  ia 
used,  but  the  di:jtaiice  is  unfavorable,  and  some  injury,  it  h 
said,  arises  from  this  slipping  and  spreading.  The  pens,  yards 
and  passages  are  kept  admirably  clean ;  all  litter  is  swept 
out  and  carted  away  after  each  occupancy ;  not  a  barrow- 
load  could  be  gathered  from  the  entire  premises. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  sides,  that  iu  the  case  of 
these  animals,  pretty  long  stages  and  high  speed— rwith  fre- 
quent wetting  ill  warm  weather  and  good  and  snfiGcient  bed- 
ding iu  winter — are  not  only  harmless  but  beneficial,  as 
thoy  are  quiet  while  iu  motion,  and  receive  their  principal 
injury  in  loading  and  unloading,  and  by  fighting  in  their 
pens. 

High  speed  is  doubly  important  with  them,  as  their  jour- 
ney is  thereby  shortened  and  rendered  more  quiet  while  it 
last». 

The  law  of  the  United  States  should  be  modified,  so  f:ir 
as  it  relates  to  swine,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  journey  of 
thirty -six  hours  without  uuloiidiiig  will  cause  them  less  injury 
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and  less  suffering,  than  more  frequent  stops  for  food  and 
water.    Rest  they  get  in  the  cars. 

This  business  has  grown  to  very  large  proportions  within 
a  few  years.  Some  statistics  concerning  it  will  be  found  in 
succeeding  pages.* 

Transportation  of  Sheep. 

The  sheep-folds  at  Buffalo  aud  Albany,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed,! ^^^  admirable,  apparently  perfect.  The  small  and 
nearly  uniform  size  of  these  animals,  their  gentle,  inoffensive 
nature,  and  the  soft  bed  affcfrded  by  their  own  fleece,  unless 
recently  shorn,  all  conspire  to  make  railway  transportation 
remarkably  free  from  discomfort  for  them  ;  and  since  human 
beings,  with  all  possible  appliances  of  luxur}'  and  ease,  can 
hope  for  no  more  than  not  to  be  intolerably  uncomfortable  on 
a  journey  by  rail,  so  much  ought  to  suffice  for  sheep. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  they  are  the  most  difficult  animals 
to  handle  of  any  that  are  transported  by  rail.  Sometimes, 
for  no  apparent  reason,  they  will  all  huddle  together  at  one 
end  of  a  car  by  no  means  crowded,  by  which  means  one  or 
more  will  be  suffocated.  It  is  said  that  the  deaths  from  this 
cause  among  the  sheep  received  at  Brighton  will  average  one 
to  a  car-load,  which  may  be  called  one  per  cent.  For  this  it 
is  not  easy  to  point  out  a  remedy,  as  long  as  sheep  remain 
"silly  •*;  btU  overcrowding  can  be  and  should  be  avoided. 

Abuses  and  avoidable  hardships,  if  they  exist,  as  they 
doubtless  do  to  some  extent,  must  be  exceptional  and  occa- 
sional, not  the  faults  of  the  system,  save  inasmuch  as  the 
system  does  not  include  efficient  inspection  by  competent 
men  acting  in  the  interests  of  society,  of  humanity,  and  of 
the  animals. 

Transportation  of  Horses. 

This  subject,  although  in  terms  included  in  our  theme,  is 
really  foreign  to  the  matter  with  which  we  are  here  chiefly 
concerned,  which  is  the  transportation  of  animals. destined  for 
the  supply  of  our  markets,  considered  with  regard  to  the 
public  health  and  the  public  morals,  and  also  as  a  question  of 

•  See  p.  112,  Hieq.  t  Pftges  126,  127. 
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it,  all  things  being  takeo  into  account, — ebrinkage,  loss 
i  deterioration. 

The  fine  qualities  of  this  noble  animal  procure  for  him  more 
isidei-ation  and  better  treatment  than  is  generally  afibrded 
the  patient  bovine  race,  to  silly  sheep  and  sluggish  swine. 
is  common  to  see  the  upper  part  of  their  tails  tied  up  in 
ivas,  and  this  protection  afforded  to  the  hair  extends  also 
the  skin  which  would  otherwise  suffer,  as  in  homed  cattle, 

painful  abrasion. 

I  cannot  speak  with  much  assurance  on  the  subject,  but  I 
rived  the  impression  from  inquiry  and  some  observation, 
tt  while  they  may  sometimes  undergo  avoidable  suffering 
1  privation,  the  general  attention  to  their  necessities,  wants 
i  comfort  is  reasonably  satisfactory.  But  here,  as  else- 
ere,  faithful  inspection  would  do  no  harm,  although  it  muat 

admitted  that  it  is  not  imperatively  called  for  as  it  is  in 
)  case  of  beef  (whether  dressed  or  on  the  hoof) ,  sheep  and 


Boston  Live-Stoce  Makket. 

Tablb  l 

nber  of  car-lotula  of  cattle  during  the  year  1873,    •        ■        .  9,913 

ta  nuinbet  of  cattle  to  each  car, 16.92 

in  weight  of  each  car-load, 32,375    lb*. 

in  weight  per  head, 1,3S3    lbs. 

nber  of  cars  in  1873  containing  12  to  16  bead  per  car,   .        .  7,e6S 

lu  aggregate  weiglit  per  car-load, 32,400    11*. 

in  weight  per  head, 1,401    Vr*. 

nber  of  cars  containing  17  head  per  car, 411 

m  aggregate  weight  per  car-load, 22,525    lb?. 

til  weight  per  bead, l,3as    lbs- 

nber  of  cars  containiug  19  head  per  car, 386 

in  aggregate  weight  per  car-load, 32,508    lb«. 

in  weight  per  head,    .        .- 1,250.5  llu- 

nber  of  cars  containing  19  to  30  head  each 349 

m  aggregate  weight  per  car-load, 33,325    lb*. 

m  weight  per  head, 1,145     Ibe. 

uber  of  cart  containing  21  to  23  head  per  car,        .        .        .  332 

in  aggregate  weight  per  car-load, 32,050    lbs. 

in  weight  per  head, 1,025^1^ 

nber  of  cars  containing  33, 24  or  25  head 391 

in  aggregate  weight  per  car-load, 22,800     Ids. 

in  weight  per  head  at  24  per  car,     ......  950    lb«. 
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Table  No.  II. 


Showing  all  the  Animals  received  at  the  Boston  Live-Stock  Market^ 
annually^  for  Thirteen  Tears,  1862-1874. 


YEARS. 

Beef  Cattle. 

Veal  Calres. 

Sheep  and 
Lamba. 

Fat  Hogs. 

Sliotts  and 
Pigs. 

1862,      .           .           . 

98,218 

10,000 

229,198 

55,000 

46,000 

1863,    . 

110,815 

16,005 

250,597 

68,891 

22,950 

1864,    . 

108,836 

16,570 

302,350 

53,372 

15,759 

1865,    . 

117,866 

17,795 

341,331 

70,329 

29,108 

1866,    . 

118,185 

10,205 

431,218 

84,909 

26,210 

1867,    . 

107,866 

12,387 

411,940 

96,401 

10,274 

1868,    . 

110,009 

13,380 

493,085 

127,550 

.   10,443 

1869,    . 

129,353 

13,000 

413,404 

145,200 

23,818 

1870,    . 

124,592 

16,000 

450,997 

168,802 

20,528 

1871,    . 

129,247 

13,230 

487,065 

338,027 

13,280 

1872,    . 

157,366 

17,852 

412,217 

592,727 

9,298 

1873,    . 

167,730 

19,358 

414,026 

838,203 

16,304 

1874,    . 

163,311 

17,670 

363,488 

561.937 

26,324 

Totals,  . 

1,643,394 

193,452 

5,000,916 

3,201,348 

270,21'6 

Means, . 

126,415 

14,881 

384,686 

246,258 

20,792 

1862,  '63,  '64,      . 

105,956 

14,192 

260,715 

59,088 

28,23ti 

1872,  73,  74,      . 

162,802 

18,293 

396,577 

664,289 

17,300 

Note.— The  diminished  number  of  shoats  and  pigs  in  ten  years,  while 
the  population  has  largely  increased,  probably  reflects  the  decline  of  the 
habit  of  keeping  domestic  animals,  already  referred  to. 
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Ifo.  V. — Cattle  shipped  to  Boston  from  Cldcago  i 
ratOT  Cars,  Monthly,  in  the  year  1874. 
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11  be  observed  by  the  dingram  on  p.  113,  that  a  rise  in 
representing  the  number  of  sheep  per  annum  is  in' 
associated  with  a  depression  of  the  line  fspreaentiog 

iber  of  cattle,  and  vice  versa. 

istaucei  the  line  of  sheep,  1866  to  1872,  is  convex  up- 

that  of  cattle  for  the  same  period  of  time,  convex  down- 
In  1868,  the  cattle  line  ia  low,  the  sheep  line  high. 

>,  sheep  fall,  cattle  rise;  in  1870  and  187 L,  sheep  in- 

cattlo  decrease  ;  in  1872  and  1873,  sheep  fall  off,  cattle 

tan  make  good  the  deficiency. 

e  respect,  the  compai'isun  of  these  two  lines  is  decep- 
rather,  stands  in  need  of  correction.     The  lines  both 

it  numbers  of  animals;  and  twenty  sheep  are  only 

'  one  bullock. 

jover  examines  Table  No.  I.  with  care,  will  be  im- 
with  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  extremely  liberal 

^eptionally  good   quality  of  tlie  beef  supplied  to  our 

I.     The  detailed  statement  for  the  year  1873,  shows 
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that  exactly  three- fourths  of  the  number  of  cattle,  constituting 
eight-tenths  of  their  weight,  weigh  over  1,400  pounds  each, 
lesg  than  sixteen  forming  a  car-load. 

Again,  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  number,  aggregating  91 
per  cent,  of  the  total  weight,  have  an  average  weight  of  1,372 
pounds,  averaging  sixteen  and  a  quarter  to  a  car ;  while  the 
whole  number  received  (after  taking  out  "store-cattle,"  two- 
year-olds  and  yearlings),  96  per  cent,  of  the  total  number, 
and  more  than  97  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  show  a  mean 
weight  per  head  of  1,344  pounds,  and  a  mean  number  of 
sixteen  and  two-thirds  to  a  car-load.  These  are  heavy  cattle, 
although  many  of  them  of  course  fall  much  below  the  average. 
The  lowest  mean  weight  of  any  class,  admitted  to  this  last 
statement,  is  950  pounds,  and  this  grade  forms  but  a  little 
over  four  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Included  in  the*  first,  or 
highest  grade,  which  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  whole, 
are  many  very  heavy  cattle,  weighing  1,500,  1,600,  1,700, 
1,800  and  over,  for  which  there  is  a  large  and  constant 
demand.  Many  of  the  finest  come  from  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, where  they  are  raised  and  .fattened  for  the  sake  of 
the  manure  they  yield  to  the  tobacco-fields.  Nearly  all  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  cattle  from  '*  Massachusetts," 
come  from  this  source,  and  their  value  is  relatively  much 
greater  than  their  number. 

Besides  the  animals  brought  alive  to  our  market,  there 
is  a  very  important  addition  in  the  quantity  of  dressed  beef, 
brought  principally  from  the  West,  and  largely  from  Chicago, 
forming  not  less  than  one-ninth  of  our  whole  supply  ,<ind  carry- 
ing up  the  total  to  the  equivalent  of  20,000  head  per  annum  for 
W73  and  1874.  The  quality  of  this  dressed  beef  ranges  from 
very  good  to  very  vile.  Much  of  that  brought  in  the  winter 
in  open  cars,  can  only  be  regarded  with  extreme  suspicion, 
often  deepened  to  extreme  aversion.  The  low  price  at  which 
it  is  offered,  as  low  as  four  cents  per  pound,  while  it  may 
tempt  the  poor,  the  thoughtless,  the  penurious  and  the  unscru- 
puloui,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  can 
form  an  intelligent  opinion. 

Only  cattle  of  the  very  lowest  grade,  poor  and  wasted  to 

he  lunits  of  bovine  endurance,  can  be  bought  at  such  a  price 

in  Chicago, — ^less  than  two  cents  per  pound, — as  to  permit 
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be  sale  of  their  carcasses  in  Boston  at  four  cents ;  and  what 
lis  grnde  of  cattle  is  giay  be  learned  from  the  extract  from 
de  "  Drover's  Journal "  in  the  note  on  p.  94. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst,  since  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
mong  cattle  so  emaciated,  all  forms  of  disease  which  are 
eveloped  and  aggravated  by  imperfect  nutrition,  prevail  to  a 
Teat  extent,  or  that  among  them  are  many  which  arc  in  the 
ist  stages  of  disease. 

This  class  of  dressed  beef  should  be  carefully  watched,  in- 
pected  both  here  and  at  the  place  of  shipment,  and  in  cHje 
f  real  danger,  warning,  at  least ,  should  be  given  to  the  com- 
lunity  against  its  use. 

The  other  class, — which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
bore,  save  the  single  fact  that  it  is  dressed  at  a  distance  and 
rought  to  our  market  in  the  quarter, — comes  in  refrigerator 


Notes  as  to  the  QnALrrr  of  Beef  Cattle, 

a  THE  SEVERAL  "SOOKCES  OF  SUPPLT,"  AND  BT  DIFFERENT  "BOtTES." 


Moisachtiselts. — Almost  entirely  from  the  Connecticut  River 
'"alley,  about  Greenfield.  Quality  excellent ;  generally  hirge, 
leavy  cattle,  weighing  from  1,400  to  1,800  pounds,  and,  (Aere- 
bre,  what  butchers  call  "good,"  whether  really  bo  or  not ;  and 
Jmost  of  necessity  little  injured  by  fatigue  and  starvation  in 
ransit,  being  close  by,  and  therefore  really  gooA,^-exceUeiU, 
whether  heavy  or  light,  fat  or  less  fat, — unwasted,  un- 
queezed;  not  like  the  beef  after  making  beef-tea,  such  as 
esults  from  starvation. 

Maine. — Most  of  the  "store  cattle,"  yearlings  and  two- 
■ear-olds,  come  from  Maine.  These  are  all,  or  nearly  all, 
ncludcd  in  the  lightest  grade  4n  1873 ;  817  pounds  mean 
reight ;  25  and  over  to  the  car.  But  Maine  sends,  also,  some 
ino  cattle,  and  at  times  some  very  poor.  The  severe  drought 
,  few  years  ago,  caused  the  shipment  to  market  of  cows, 
ixen,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  mostly  poor.  Then  the  supply 
ell  off,  and  has  been  almost  nothing  until  last  year,  wbeu  it 
evived  in  some  degree.  The  Maine  supply  is  almost  uu- 
DJured  in  transit. 
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New  Hampshire. — Sends  us  many  excellent  cattle,  and 
some  small  and  light ;  but  all  are  uninjured,  or  comparatively 
80,  by  travel. 

Vermont. — ^Much  like  New  Hampshire,  but  more  important 
to  us,  because  the  supply  is  larger.  Some  of  our  heaviest  beef 
comes  from  Vermont,  and  it  all  belongs  to  our  ^ home  supply," 
being  within  the  circuit  of  short  transit. 

Jforthem  New  York. — Much  as  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. These  cattle  come  to  us  instea;d  of  going  to  New 
•York  City,  on  account  of  the  facilities  for  transportation, — 
although  New  York's  need  is  as  great,  on  the  whole,  as 
that  of  Massachusetts. 

Canada. — ^Takeu  here,  out  of  its. turn,  because  belonging 
to  our  **home  supply,"  and  coming  without  destructive  shrink- 
age, by  starvation  and  fatigue.  Some  of  the  very  finest 
beef  ever  seen  in  Boston  (and  therefore  equal  to  any) ,  comes 
from  Canada, — from  the  Stanstead  Plains.  Some  poor. 
I.e.,  not  fat  beef,  comes  also.  On  the  whole,  the  quality 
is  good,  whether  fat  or  not. 

• 

Home  Supply. — New  England,  New  York  and  Canada : 
About  one-sixth  of  our  supply  (but  less,  if  we  take  out  store 
cattle,  which  are  kept  a  year  or  two  before  slaughtering, — 4.1 
per  cent,  out  of  16.3  per  cent.,  leaving  12.2  per  cent.,  or  less 
than  one-eighth, — say  one-eighth  instead)  ;  but  vastly  more 
than  one-eighth  in  value  \  first,  because  above  the  mean 
▼eight  per  head ;  and,  second,  because  it  is  un  was  ted,  and 
therefore  of  full  value. 

The  West. — Albany  is  included,  because  nearly  all  the 
cattle  bought  there  for  our  market  have  already  been 
brought  from  several  hundred  to  several  thousand  miles, — 
sometimes  two  thousand  miles, — and  are  of  the  same  quality 
as  all  the  other  Western  cattle, — originally  good,  bad  or  in- 
different,— ^but  mostly  originally  good. 

The  supply  by  refrigerator  cars  is  now  a  very  little  less  than 
that  from  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
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Xortherii  New  York  and  Canada,  all  combined ;  and  taken 
with  these  soiirces,  goes  to  constitute  about  21  per  cent.,  or 
over  one-fifth  of  our  supply. 

Ax  to  Railroads,  etc.,  bringing  out  Supplies. 

Boston  iS;  Albany. — Brings  from  the  West,  and  in  part  from 
the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Eastern. — Brings  from  Maine. 

Loicell. — Brings  from  Vermont  and  Canada. 

Fitchhurg. — Brings  from  Vermont  and  Canada,  from  Deer- 
field,  Mass.  {Connecticut  River  Valley),  and  from  theWest. 
If  any  animals  come  from  Canada  by  this  route,  they  are  afl 
credited  to  "The  West,"  and   they  are  few. 

By  Boat. — Animals  come  from  Bangor,  Maine. 

On  Foot. — Cuttle  mostly  from  our  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

Stock-Yakd8. 

In  no  way,  perhaps,  can  one  obtain  ao  clear  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  cattle-trade,  of  the  enterprise,  capital,  ca- 
l)acity,  and  skill  employed  in  conducting  it,  of  the  improve- 
ments already  made,  and  oi  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  still  lia- 
ble, as  by  carefully  studying  it  in  the  great  stock-yards  on 
the  long  routes  from  the  West,  the  South-west  and  the  South, 
to  tlic  great  markets  on  the  Atlantic. 

My  own  observations  extend  only  to  the  stock-yards  at  Chi- 
cago, Buffalo,  Albany,  Brighton  and  Watertown.  These  yards 
were  selected  for  examinatiou  because,  in  the  few  weeks  at 
my  disposal,  it  was  necessary  to  confine  my  attention  chiefly 
to  a  single  route,  and  the  route  here  indicated  seemed  as  im- 
portant as  any  to  the  supply  of  our  markets. 

The  new  yards  at  St.  Louis  are  said  to  bo  convenient,  well 
arningcd,  and  well  managed,  and  I  regretted  my  inability  tu 
visit  them.  It  is  quite  likely  that  they  excel  iu  some  particu- 
lars, since  tliey  are  among  the  newest;  and  the  rule  hoKU 
l)retty  generally  good  that  the  latest  show  certain  improve- 
ments upon  those  of  earlier  date. 
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The    Union    Stock-Yards^    Chicago. — These    fine    yards 
are   owned    by   a    company   incorporated    under   the    laws 
of  Illinois,  by  special  charter,  in    1864,  with  a   capital   of 
$1,000,000,  of   which   amount  $925,000  was  subscribed  by 
nine  railway    companies.     They  were  commenced   in  June, 
1865,    and    opened    for    business     in    December    of    the 
SHme  year.      Their  territory  comprises   three  hundred  and 
forty-five  acres,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
are  now  occupied  by  pens,  and  the  streets  and  lanes  com- 
municating with  them ;  forty-seven  acres  are  set  aside  for  the 
hotel  and  other  buildi?)gs,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
are.reserv^    for  new  pens.     Twenty-one  miles  of    railway 
connect  the  yards  with  all  the  important  railroads  centering  in 
Chicago,  and  by  skirting  three  sides  of  the  space  covered  by 
pens  far  enough  from  their  borders  to  afford  double  frontage, 
furnish  great  facilities  for  receiving  and  shipping  animals  of 
every  description  usually  transported  by  rail.     Two  artesian 
wells,  one  of  them  one  thousand  and  thirty-two  feet  in  depth,  the 
other  eleven  hundred  and  ninety,  furnish  an  abundant  supply 
of  excellent  water,  always  flowing  into  capacious  and  accessi- 
ble troughs,  to  which  all  animals  within  the  yards  have  free 
access.     Thirty-five  miles   of  drains   carry   off  the   surface 
water;  ten  miles   of  streets  give  access,  by  means  of  over 
three  thousand  gates,  to  over  two  thousand  open  pens' for  cat- 
tle, one  thousand  covered  pens  for  hogs  and  sheep,  and  to 
i^tables  containing  stalls  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  hoi'ses. 
The  yards  have  capacity  for  twenty-seven  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  one  hundred  thousand  hogs,  and  fifty  thousand  sheep. 
A  large  hotel,  the  "Transit  House,"  fully  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  its  public,  where  can  always  be  found  what  cannot 
always  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  Chicago, — as  good  beef  as  can 
he  got  in  Boston  or  New  York ;  a  fine  range  of  buildings  for 
the  officers  of  the  company  and  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
trade ;  a  national  bank,  affording  all  needful  facilities  for  trans- 
acting the  large  financial  business  of  the  market ;  and  a  news- 
paper, "The  Drover's  Journal,"  constitute,  altogether,  a  very 
complete  equipment. 

Receiving  pens  equal  in  length  to  an  ordinary  car,  about  30 
feet,  and  of  suitable  width  to  give  ample  room  to  a  car-load', 
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0  ranged  nloug  the  platforms,  nnd  commiitiicate  on  tbeotki 
des  with  lanes  leading  hy  a  system  of  streets,  Janes  and 
ites,  to  the  weighing-scales,  and  to  the  feeding  and  storing 
irda. 

These  are  of  somewhat  various  forms  and  dimensions,  but 
e  generally  about  equal  to  100  feet  square,  or  10,000 
[uare  feet,  say  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  afford  a  space  qiinl 

1  ten  feet  square  to  each  of  the  one  hundred  cattle, — four  or 
re  car-loads, — usually  put  into  them  at  once. 

Of  the  watering-troughs  with  which  they  are  all  suppIieiJ, 
have  already  spoken.  Feeding-trougha,  or  mongers,  extend 
"ound  three  sides  of  each  yard,  affording  about  three  feet  in 
ngth  to  each  animal,  and  are  profusely  supplied  withgoml 
ty.  Col.  John  B.  Sherman,  tbe  energetic  Buperintendeiit n[ 
le  yards,  told  me  that  their  rule  was  to  supply  twenty  poundi 

■  hay  per  head  every  twelve  hours,*  and  the  appearance  of 

■  Neat-cattle  require,  to  keep  them  in  good  bealtb.'of  good  ba^,  one-tlirtdb  [>< 
clrown  weight,  and,  for  fbll  feed,  twice  that  qaantltf,  or  on«-(hiitieth  of  tbcir  o*ii 
Hghti  or  an  equivalent  qaantily  of  other  rood  (MM.  Holl  et  Oajot,  "Connal!>*D" 
meral  tin  bicnr,"  p.  4S,  as  died  by  M.  Anguste  Zandcl,  Am^lioraiioiu  i  apporW" 
tdt  d*  Iraniporter  dti  animaux  par  lei  [hcmint  dg /rr,  pp.  32, 33 ;  Paris,  ItlTO).  A' 
tbe  "  equivalent  qaantitj'  of  otber  food,"  H.  Zandel  aeta  It,  tbr  oati,  at  lialf  ibi 
^Iglit  of  hay,  remarking  that  oata  are  digested  by  animals  of  the  bovine  race  v" 
ttet  than  by  hones,  aa  Uie  llgnin,  or  ctilulose,  is  to  a  greater  extent  ndnced  lo  u 
Elmiiable  fom  by  their  longer  and  slower  digestive  ptoecas. 

Tbe  following  analyaes  of  bay — (br  which,  with  the  references,  I  am  indebted  i> 
r.  H.  P.  Bowditch— are  here  inserted  for  reference,  Ba  they  are  not,  I  find,  reiv  r^ 
ally  acceasible : — 

AMILTBIS  OP  BAT,  BT  STOHMtN. 

lit.  M. 

Albnineii 10£9  9M 

Cellulose, 27.21  MJW 

Fat 2.99  3.96 

Non-nitrogenons  eittacttve  matter,    .       ,       .         50.07  64.73 

Ashe 9.04  7.29 

100.00  100.00 

These  spedmenB  mnat  have  been  dried  preriooa  lo  the  analysis,  sinee  they  conMi 
>  water,  which  mnat  have  formed  fourteen  lo  OReen  per  cent,  of  their  weight  in  hJ 
Lry  commercial  condition. 

The  albumen  and  fat  are  nutritloue, — tbe  tal  more  so  than  the  atbotnen,  In  ilic  n'- 
'  2.4  to  1,  Of  Ihe  eellnloae,  an  indeflnito  and  probably  variable  proportion  i»  ' 
■sled,— a  larger  proportion,  probably,  by  ruminating  animals  than  by  horse*. 
Tbe  extractive  mailer  Is  probably  only  anoUier  form  of  expression  for  residanni 
delcrminiile  chararter,  have  that  it  Is  eolubls  In  water.  The  ashes  are  non-nuttiii' 
In  the  "  Zeitschrift  fllr  Biologic,"  vol.  VI.,  p.  218,  a  number  of  analyse*  of  ha.''  " 
1  found,  but  nothing  more  deHnlte  than  tbe  above. 
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the  yards  indicated  as  much,  being  abundantly  littered  with 
fresh  hay,  carried  by  the  cattle  away  from  the  mangers,  and 
dropped  profusely  on  the  ground. 

The  fences  are  boarded  on  both  sides  of  the  posts  with 
horizontal  strips  placed  a  few  inches  apart ;  and  a  capping  of 
vide,  strong  plank  securely  fastened  on  top  affords  a  good 
walk  around  the  yards.  The  only  drawback  is  the  necessity 
of  descending  at  each  of  the  numerous  gates, — an  incon* 

• 

The  following  analyses  of  oatmeal  and  Indian-meal  are  ftom  Caipenter's  **  Animal 
Physiologj,"  {  164,  where  they  appear  in  a  table  with  other  articles  of  food : — 
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Oitmeal, 

15.0 

12.0 

62. 

6.0 

3.0 

76.4 

12.0 

88,4 

Indifto-meal,    .... 

14.0 

9.0 

65. 

8.0 

1.7 

84.2 

9.0 

93.2 

*  The  value  of  the  fat  is  stated  In  this  eolamn  according  to  Its  A.«a<i;»0r  equivalent  of  starch, 
vhirh  U  larger  in  the  ratio  of  2.4  to  1.  Hence,  in  the  last  column,  the  proportion  of  nntri. 
mnx  tn  Bliments  oootalnlng  &t  eomee  to  be  greater  than  the  weight  of  their  solids  would 
bdieate." 

The  following  analyses — drawn  from  "  How  Crops  Grow,"  by  Professor  S.  "W. 
Mitfon,  of  the  Tale  Scientific  School— are  by  Wolff  and  Knop  (Knop's  *<  Agricultor- 
chemte,"  1868,  pp.  715,  720)  :— 
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41.3 

30.0 

48.8 

22.7 

38.2 

40.0 

30.2 

48.0 

60.9 

io:3 

68.0 

b.b 

2.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.5 
6.0 
7.0 


The  ••ash"  ij  equivalent  to  the  "salts"  of  Carpenter;  the  carbo-hydrates  include 
ftt»  ftarch,  sugar,  pectin,  etc. ;  "  crude  fibre "  is  impure  cellulose,  or  woody  fibre ; 
**£»f  includes  fkt  proper,  wax,  chlorophyll,  and,  in  some  cases,  resins.  Columns 
'.-^2-^3=  100.  Colnmn  2  =  columns  4  -f  5  -f  6,  except  in  the  case  of  oats,  where 
^i-rre  is  a  slight  discrepancy  (perhaps  the  60.9,  in  column  5,  should  be  60.4 :  this  is 
"  'i^wtnnl). 

It  would  appear,  from  an  examination  of  these  tables,  that  the  practical  rule  for  the 
ratntive  Talne  of  oats— twice  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  hay^s  not  far  wrong;  but 
niniinating  animals  require,  as  a  part  of  their  food,  hay,  straw  or  grasses  having  long 
u\k^^  to  sffimi  a  basis  of  rumination. 
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venicnoe    obviated  in    some  other  j^ards  by  plunk  bridges, 
slightly  raised,  over  the  gates. 

The  yards,  pens,  and  lanes  are  floored  with  plank,  and, 
being  generally  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  litter, 
largely  composed  of  clean  hay,  are  comfortable  in  good 
weather,  but  rather  slippery  in  the  wot. 

After  two  or  three  hours,  having  eaten  all  they  desire, 
plenty  of  hay  being  still  left  in  the  mangers,  the  cattle  lie 
down,  for  tjie  most  part,  and  ruminate  with  •the  air  of  placiJ 
enjoyment  characteristic  of  their  race,  and  present  a  perfect 
type  of  rest,  contentment  and  peace. 

But  few  of  the  cattle-yards  here  are  furnished  with  sheds. 
To  suggestions  on  this  subject  the  reply  is,  that  few  of  the 
cattle  received  at  Chicago  have  ever  seen  any  shelter  what- 
ever, even  that  of  a  tree,  and  cannot  require  sheds.  Yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  during  a  large  part  of  the  year 
the  protection  which  sheds  would  give  from  rain,  snow  and 
chilling  winds,  and  from  the  sun,  would  greatly  promote  their 
comfort  and  health,  reduce  the  consumption  of  food  and  im- 
prove their  condition. 

Cows  are  generally  kept  apart  from  other  cattle,  and,  as 
they  are  comparatively  few  in  number  at  most  seasons  of  the 
year,  they  are  placed  in  smaller  yards,  often  in  sheds. 
Calves  and  young  animals  are  also  kept  apart  from  animals 
fully  grown. 

Cows  with  sucking  calves  are  placed  in  distinct  compart- 
ments, and  not  unfrequently  the  playful  gambols  of  the  calf 
and  the  natural  solicitude  of  the  cow  were  pleasantly  sug- 
gestive of  country  farm-yards,  and  would  grace  a  pastoral 
after  the  manner  of  Gay. 

On  the  whole,  an  unmistakable  air  of  comfort,  content- 
ment and  well-being  pervaded  the  place,  which  not  even  the 
feeling  that  bad  weather  would  alter  it  for  the  worse,  could 
quite  destroy. 

The  pens  for  swine  arc  roofed,  and  tolenibly  well  kept. 
The  platforms,  with  double  stages  to  correspond  with  the 
double  decks  of  the  cars,  for  loading  and  discharging,  are  sale 
and  commodious.     The  supply  of  food  and  water  is  ample. 

The  sheep-folds  are  spacious,  airy,  well  arranged  and  con- 
venient, and,  although  less  conspicuously  clean  and  attractive 
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than  the  new  sheep-folds   at  Buffalo  and  Watertown,  give 
DO  fH'ound  of  complaint. 

The  great  extent  of  these  yards,  and  the  vastness  of  the 
transactions  which  take  place  in  them,  make  it  necessary  to 
drive  the  animals,  especially  neat-cattle,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, from  the  receiving-pens  to  the  feeding-yards »  and 
hack  to  the  re-loading  pens ;  and  the  time  so  taken  up, 
often  an  hour  or  more,  very  materially  diminishes  the  period 
allotted  them  fqr  rest ;  the  minimum  duration  of  which  is 
fixed  by  the  United  States  law  at  five  hours,  after  a  maxi^ 
mum  period  of  confinement  of  twenty-eight  hours. 

Jfore  time  than  five  hours  is  generally  allowed  them  at 
Chicago,  I  am  told,  and  more  should  be  required  by  law, 
Xot  less  than  five  hours  of  entire  rest  should  be  o^iven  them 
ia  the  feeding-yards,  undiminished  by  driving  to  and  fro. 

The  plan  of  removing  cattle  from  the  cars  at  stated  periods, 
on  loQg  routes,  for  food,  water  and  rest,  known  in  Europe  as 
the  American  plan,  although  highly  commended  for  its 
buoiane  intention,  finds  little  favor  among  European  authori- 
ties on  the  subject. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
"On  Noxious  Businesses,"  a  blue-book  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  toT)e  printed  July  8,  1873,  Mr.  W.  McCombie, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, west  district,  who  had  been  fifty  years  in  the  cattle- 
irade,  and  who  had  taken  prizes  in  money,  cups  and  gold 
and  silver  medals,  amounting  in  value  to  over  £2,000,  speaks, 
with  great  pusitiveness,  thus  :  ^  If  you  allow  those  cattle  to  be 
all  untrucked  to  be  watered,  what  would  be  the  consequence? 
They  must  be  all  mixed  together,  some  of  them  heifers, 
prhaps,  just  coming  in  season,  and  many  of  the  bulls  very 
•Lingerous  to  handle."  **  What  sort  of  a  mess  would  it  be  alto- 
gether if  the  cattle  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  trucks,  as  is 
proposed,  and  put  all  into  one  mass  to  feed  and  water  them, 
*nd  then  put  them  in  again  ?  The  thing  is  perfectly  imprac- 
ticable." **  I  have  no  objection  to  their  being  watered  and  fed, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  taking  them  out  of  the  trucks.  I 
'hould  very  much  wish  to  see  it,  but  the  thing  is  perfectly 

• 

impracticable,  to  take  cattle  out  of  the  trucks  and  re-truck 
them  again.**    Of  the  time  from  Aberdeen  to  London,  he 
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says,  ''They  profess  to  carry  them  in  thirty-six  hours,  but 
they  are  often  forty  and  forty-two  hours^  and,  I  believe,  forty- 
four  hours  in  the  transit."    And  without  food  and  water ! 

M.  Augusle  Zundel,  in  his  admirable  prize  essay  on  the 
transportation  of  animals  by  rail,  says,  p.  34,  ''We  should 
not  advocate  the  American  system,  where  the  animals  are  dis- 
charged every  twelve  hours  for  food  and.water," — ^giving  us 
credit  for  greater  solicitude  for  the  comfort  of  these  animals 
than  we  can  lay  claim  to. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  such  convenient  and  complete  arrange- 
ments for  discharging  cattle,  ear-load  by  car-load,  into  distinct 
yards,  for  keeping  them  distinct,  sorting  .or  mixing  at  will,  as 
are  provided  at  our  great  stock-yards,  are  entirely  unknown 
to  Mr.  McCombie,  else  his  strong  and  reiterated  declarations 
of  the  impracticability  of  our  daily  practice  would  have  been 
withheld  or  modified.  They  are  much  like  the  equally  posi- 
tive assertions  one  hears  in  England,  that  our  universal  system 
of  signal-bell  on  the  locomotive,  with  the  bell-rope  running 
through  the  train,  accessible  to  all  the  passengers,  *'  will 
never  answer." 

The  objections  of  Mr.  McCombie  are  strong  and  valid 
enough  Against  turning  all  the  cattle  of  a  stock-train  loose  in 
a  single  inclosure,  but  vanish  entirely  before  the  well-organ- 
ized system  of  the  Union  stock-yards  of  Chicago. 

The  only  thing  suggestive  of  cruelty,  or  of  needless  injury 
to  the  hides  or  flesh  of  the  animals  to  be  seen  at  Chicago,  is 
the  use  of  the  formidable  goad  or  spear,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.*  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wilduess  and 
ungovernableness  of  many  of  the  animals  received  there, 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  inflicting  deep, — and,  in  their 
numbered  hours, — incurable  wounds. 


Bufalo  Stock'  Yards. — These  yards  are  nearly  new,  having 
been  removed  from  a  position  nearer  the  city  a  few  years  ago, 
and  are  in  many  respects  admirable.  The  fbnces  are  closely 
boarded  on  both  sides  of  the  posts,  and  are  surmounted  by  a 
firm,  broad  w^alk,  carried  over  the  numerous  gates  by  a 
slightly  elevated  bridge,  so  that  an  excellent  view  of  all  the 
yards   may  be   obtained  by  walking  around  on  the  fences. 

•  Sec  page  104. 
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The  feeding  and  storing-yards  are  quite  various  in  form  and 
dimensions ;  but  many  of  them  are  about  seventy  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  forty,  with  sheds  on  one  or  both  of  the  long 
sides.  The  open  space  between  the  sheds  is  paved  with 
cobble-stones,  sloping  towards  a  gutter  in  the  middle,  and 
this  gutter  pitches  each  way  to  a  cess-pool  at  each  end,  com- 
municating with  underground  drains. 

The  space  under  the  sheds  is  floored  with  sand  and  loam, 
■loping  towards  the  paved  area,  and  affords  comfortable 
standing-room,  and  lying-down  room  too,  for  that  matter,  to 
all  the  animals  the  yard  is  expected  to  contain.  Water- 
troughs  and  mangers  are  placed  under  the  sheds,  and  fully 
supplied,  the  troughs  with  excellent  water  from  artesian 
wells,  slightly  saline,  and  much  relished  by  the  cattle,  the 
mangers  with  hay  of  good  quality,  not  quite  so  profusely, 
perhaps,  as  at  Chicago,  but  sufliciently. 

The  swine-sheds  are  excellent,  and  the  sheep-folds  truly 
admirable.  Racks  filled  with  hay,  mangers  for  grain,  and 
flowing  water-troughs,  clean,  roomy,  well-floored  pens,  with 
every  convenience  for  sorting,  driving,  receiving,  shipping, 
and  a  sagacious  old  bell-wether  to  pilot  them  in, — all  seemed 
80  complete  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Similar  houses 
are  to  be  erected  for  swine. 

Some  statistics  concerning  the  business  of  these  yards,  are 
given  in  a  foot-note  to  page  81. 

On  Wednesday,  September  23,  1874,  there  were  shipped 
from  these  yards .  two  hundred  car-loads  of  beef  cattle,  and 
fifty-eight  car-loads  of  hogs,  sheep  and  horses. 

Albany  Stock^Yards. — These  yards,  also,  were  moved  a 
few  years  ago  to  their  present  site  from  a  position  nearer  the 
city.  They  occupy  ground  considerably  diversified  in  surface, 
and  are  in  general  well  drained.  The  pens  and  lanes  are 
paved  with  cobble-stones,  and  the  feeding-yards  are  furnished 
with  sheds.  In  many  cases  these  yards  are  so  narrow  that 
the  sheds  occupy  above  tworthirds  of  their  width,  leaving 
little  more  than  one-third  open. 

The  mangers  were  supplied  with  bay,  not  so  freely  as  at 
Chicago,  or  even  at  Buffalo,  so  that  less  was  littered  about  the 
yard ;  but  all  appeared  to  get  what  they  required,  and  were 
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to  be  seen  lying  down  and  ruminating  after  being  in  the  yards 
two  or  three  hours. 

The  water-troughs  are  too  small,  and  are  inconveniently 
placed  in  the  corners  of  the  yards,  under  the  fence,  so  that 
each  serves  for  two  adjoining  )'ard8,  and,  although  they 
look  wide  enough,  each  half  is  too  narrow.  In  many  eases 
they  are  inconveniently  high ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  the  earth 
in  front  of  them,  kept  wet  by  leakage  or  overflow,  had  been 
trodden  into  mud  knee-deep  and  worn  away  by  the  feet  of 
the  cattle,  so  that  troughs  originally  too  high  were  altogether 
out  of  the  i-each  of  ordinary  cattle,  unless  nearly  or  quite  full, 
as  they  were  in  no  case  found  to  be.  The  supply  of  water 
being  limited,,  it  is  usually  kept  shut  off,  and  only  turned  on 
after  cattle  are  put  into  the  yard.  The  pipes  are  small,  the 
current  slow,  the  troughs  leaky  in  <?on8equence  of  standing 
empty  at  times ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  for  a  lon^  while 
the  depth  is  too  little,  being  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  nar- 
row trough,  the  top  of  which  is  three  and  a  \^el{  or  four  feet 
above  the  ground  on  which  the  animals  must  stand  to  drink, 
for  them  even  to  touch  it  with  their  noses  or  tongues. 

Having  satiated  themselves  .with  the  palatable  water  at 
Buffalo,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  very  thirsty  here,  and  with 
the  patience  of  their  race,  turned  quietly  away  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  drink;  but  they  must  suffer  for  water  before 
reaching  Brighton.  Indeed,  some  drovers  are  known  to  resort 
to  the  shallow  trick  of  keeping  their  cattle  from  drinking  at 
Albany  in  order  that  they  may  drink  with  the  greater  avidity 
at  Brighton,  and  thus  diminish  their  apparent  loss  of  weight, 
or  shrinkage ;  but  this  artifice  is  too  transparent  to  be  often 
suci^ssful,  and  cannot  surely  be  a  common  practice.  A  more 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  soon  to  be  furnished,  I  was  told, 
at  the  Albany  yards ;  but  the  inconvenient  height  of  the 
troughs,  if  not  their  ineligible  location,  should  be  remedied 
without  delay. 

The  platform  at  these  yards  was  in  very  bad  condition. 
About  half  the  planking  was  quite  rotted  and  worn  away,  and 
thp  ground  between  the  remaining  plunks  was  trodden  into 
holes  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  the  whole  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  corduroy  road  exceedingly  out  of  repair.  To 
add  to  the  imminent  danger  of  accidents  in  loading  and  dis* 
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charging,  the  bridges,  originally  too  narrow  for  the  enlarged 
car-doors  now  in  use,  were  badly  worn,  split  and  broken,  so  * 
as  to  be  treacherous  and  dangerous.  A  great  many  cattle  fell 
with  their  hind  legs  between  the  car  and  platform,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  condition  of  both' platform  and  bridges, 
sometimes  to  their  very  serious  injury,  while  I  was  watching 
the  discharge  of  three  trains,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  Sep- 
tember last. 

Some  facts  respecting  the  business  of  these  yards  are  printeij^ 
in  a  foot-note  to  page  8 1 . 

Stock-Yiards  at  Brighton. — ^These  yards  are  very  far  short 
of  the  requirements  of  the  business,  and  in  several  important 
respects  inferior  to  many,  if  not  to  all  the  great  stock-yards 
of  the  West. 

A  very  noticeable  defect  is  the  small  number  of  sheds, 
which  our  climate  renders  especially  desirable,  .and  which  the 
enfeebled  condition  of  the  cattle,  after  their  long  journey,  in 
many  cases  emphatically  calls  for. 

.  It  may  be  an  illusion ;  but  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  some 
evidence  of  a  feeling  prevalent,  if  unspoken,  if  even  uncon- 
scious, that  these  animals  had  about  reached  the  end  alike  of 
their  journey  and  of  their  lives,  and  that  any  further  care  for 
their  comfort  and  health  would  be  superfluous  and  wasteful. 
Certainly  such  a  sentiment  must  be  repulsive  to  a  humane 
mind,  and  cannot  be  by  any  means  general  among  a  class  of 
men  not  deficient  in  humanity,  and  possessing  a  high  degree 
of  enterprise  and  business  capacity,  such  as  the  men  engaged 
in  this  trade  are  for  the  most  part.  But  that  the  care  which 
these  animals  receive  diminishes  as  their  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion increase!,  towards  the  end  of  the  route,  is  too  painfully 
evident.* 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  Brighton  is  by  no  means 
the  last  stage  in  the  journey  of  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  animals  received  there.  Large  numbers  are  shipped 
by  rail  to  Providence,  Pawtucket,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford, 

*  Of  the  earlier  itages,  from  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  before  reaching  Chicago, 
I  an  onlj  speak  from  hearsay,  and  if  all  Uiat  is  said  on  the  snl\ject  is  true,  there  is 
nxmt  for  rery  great  Improvement.  Even  the  wise  and  homane  law  of  the  United 
Stttfls  on  the  subject  requires,  it  is  said,  vigilant  inspection  to  ixisuro  obedience. 
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and  the  Cape;  and  to  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Salem, 
and  Newburyport;  and  even  to  Portland,  Manchester,  and 
Concord,  and  other  towns  and  cities  in  New  England ;  and  no 
inconsiderable  number  are  driven  on  foot  a  weary  distance, 
without  food  or  rest,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  last 
drop-of  vitality  out  of  their  exhausted  frames. 

The  railways  doing  this  business  of  re-distribution  are  in 
general  poorly  provided  with  cars,  yards,  platforms,  and 
facilities  of  all  kinds  to  transact  it  properly.  Common  box- 
cars have  too  often  to  serve  for  cattle-cars,  causing  extreme 
suffering  from  heat  in  summer,  and  from  deficient  ventilation 
at  all  seasons. 

Cattle  are  often  compelled  to  wait,  standing  for  hours,  for 
trains  to  be  made  up,  and  are  subjected  to  distressing  shocks 
in  the  process,  iJy  frequent  stopping  and  starting. 

The  routes  are  short,  it  is  true,  if  the  time  is  not ;  and  the 
degree  of  hardjship  and  suffering  they  give  rise  to  might  be 
quite  supportable  by  animals  in  high  health  and  good  condi- 
tion ;  but  coming  at  the  close  of  a  long,  exhausting,  and  har- 
assing journey,  every  stage  of  which,  endurable  by  itself, 
serves  to  aggregate  and  intensify  all  the  ill-effects  of  tho  pre- 
vious stages,  these  short  routes  of  distribution  around  Boston 
are  not  without  importance  to  the  general  question  of  trans- 
portation as  affecting  the  health  of  the  animals,  and  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  food  they  furnish  to  this  community. 

Union  Stock  YardSy  Watertown. — ^There  could  be  found 
no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  improvement  I  have 
already  mentioned  introduced  in  the  construction  of  new  stock 
yards,  than  is  to  be  found  at  our  own  doors  in  the  yards 
erected  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
Company  at  Watertown,  and  used  by  them  conjointly  with 
the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  Company,  which  two  com- 
panies together  have  brought  to  our  market  annually,  for  the 
last  three  years,  a  mean  number  of  42,229  head  of  cattle,  or 
nearly  26  per  cent,  of  the  mean  annual  aggregate,  and  21,760 
sheep  and  lambs,  or  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  mean  annual  number, 
for  those  years.  These  yards  are  located  on  ground  very  nearly 
level,  and  extend  about  1,600  feet  along  the  line  of  road, 
which   is  there  straight, — the  receiving-pens  extending  to  a 
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still  greater  distance.  The  platform ,  about  level  with  the 
floor  of  a  car,  is  sustained  by  a  substantial  wall,  coped  with 
split  granite,  and  formed  of  gravel.  The  yards  are  equal  in 
length  to  ordinary  stock-cars,  about  thirty  feet,  and  are  about 
square,  thus  affording  ample  space  for  animals  released  from 
cars  about  eight  feet  wide.  Gates  nearly  equal  in  length  to 
the  width  of  the  platform,  give  easy  access  to  these  yards 
directly  opposite  the  car  doors,  and  when  open,  shut  off  the 
portion  of  the  platform  abreast  of  them  from  other  portions. 
A  wide  street,  parallel  to  the  railway,  skirts  these  yards,  and 
OQ  the  opposite  side  gives  frontage  to  three  large  buildings,  each 
about  eighty  feet  wide  where  abutting  on  the  street,  and 
about  220  feet  deep ;  one  being  used  for  a  stable  for  cows  and 
other  cattle,  and  the  other  two  for  sheep-folds. 

Two  streets,  at  right  angles  with  this  main  street,  separate 
these  three  buildings,  two  others  skirt  them  on* their  outer 
sides,  and  eight  others,  four  on  each  side  of  these  central 
buildings,  extend  back  the  same  distance  to  a  street  in  the 
rear,  and  give  access  to  storing  and  feeding-yards,  four  on 
either  side  of  each  street  save  the  outer  ones,  which  at  present 
have  yards  only  on  one  side. 

These  yards  are  about  fifty-five  feet  square,  and  have  rows 
of  sheds  along  the  line  common  to  each  two  tiers  of  yards, 
parallel  to  the  cross  streets  and  midway  between  them.  The 
feeding  mangers  and  watering-troughs  are  excellent,  drainage 
is  provided,  and  no  desirable  feature  seems  to  be  omitted. 
There  is  a  large  and  commodious  hay-bam,  a  convenient 
scale-house,  with  Fairbanks'  scales ;  and  at  suitable  distance 
there  is  a  good-sized  hotel,  said  to  be  well  kept,  and  doubt- 
less a  busy,  stirring  scene  on  market-days.  The  arrangement 
of  the  cow-pens  and  stalls,  the  provision  for  sheep  and  calves, 
are  all  as  good,  apparently,  as  can  be  made.  Cattle  arrive, 
generally,  only  once  a  week,  in  any  quantity,  and  are  seldom 
kept  even  a  few  hours ;  but  sheep  and  cows  are  sometimes 
kept  here  two  weeks  or  more,  and  if  properly  cared  for,  as  it 
is  said  they  are,  must  be  perfectly  comfortable. 

A  direct  comparison  o^  these  admirable  yards  with  the 
yards  at  Brighton,  already  described, — ^which  can  be  made  in 
two  hours,  as  they  are  but  a  short  distance  apart, — will  bring 
into  one* view  all  the  progress  in  this  direction  which  has  been 
gained  in  thirty  years. 
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In  the  earlieit  records  of  ciyilization,  there  is  evidence  of 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  food  suitable 
to  be  eaten  by  man.  These  were  prescribed  minutely,  in 
part,  probably,  as  sanitary  regulations,  in  the  laws  of  Moses, 
and  also  in  those  of  Egypt.  Hippocrates,  the  founder  of 
medicine,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  highest  glory  of 
Greece,  gave  very  minute  directions  with  regard  to  diet,  both 
for  health  and  for  disease;  and  in  later  times  the  subject 
receives  more  attention  in  proportion  as  science  advances 
and  communities  become  more  intelligent.  In  fact,  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  food,  although  we  are  as  yet  only  on 
the  threshold  of  inquiry,  we  can  often  prescribe  it  with  as 
much  precision  as  we  can  use  digitalis  and  opium. 

Although  physiologists  are  not  agreed  that  animal  food  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  there  are 
certainly  many  facts  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  resolv- 
able into  a  greater  amount  of  force  than  the  other  nitrogen- 
ous foods. 

It  is  true  that  many  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  have 
attained  a  very  high  physical  development  upon  a  vegetable 
diet ;  that  many  healthy  Scotch  farmers  live  chiefly  on  oat- 
meal ;  that  the  laboring,  classes  in  Europe  rarely  eat  meat ; 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
formerly  lived  on  bread,  cheese  and  beer;  that  the  former 
slaves  In  our  Southern  States  received  meat  only  exception- 
ally; that  the  Boman  legionary  soldier  carried  a  weight  of 
sixty  pounds,  and  performed  feats  of  strength  and  endurance 
that  have  astonished  the  world,  without  eating  flesh;  and 
that  a  few  modern  vegetarians  have  substituted  milk  and 
eggs  (which,  however,  contain  the  elements  of  animal  food) 
*  for  butcher's  meat  in  their  diet,  without  suffering  from  it ; 


while  the  Brahmins  of  India  eat  nothing  which  breathes  or 
contains  the  germ  of  animal  lif«,  although  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  attained  a  vigoroua  physical  or  mental  culture. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  when  hard-working  people  have  not 
eaten  meat,  it  has  been  because  they  could  not  get  it. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Homer,  the  poorer  classes  in 
Greece  ate  blood-sausages,  because  they  could  not  afford 
meat ;  and  at  Gome,  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  it  had  cTen 
become  necessary  to  issue  pork  in  addition  to  cora  to  the 
destitute, — the  forests  of  Lucania  furnishing  thousands  of 
pigs  yearly  to  the  imperial  city,  while  the  neighboring  plains 
were  dotted  with  shaep  and  cattle  for  the  wealthy  classes. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  found  in  India  that  the  Hindoo 
workmen  on  the  railroads  could  not  work  steadily  till  they 
had  meat  added  to  their  diet, — their  usual  food,  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  rice,  having  proved  insufficient.  Dr. 
Kane,  lu  his  "Arctic  Explorations,"  has  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  timely  arrival  of  fresh  meat  had  eared  the  lives  of 
some  of  his  men ;  and  Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  in  South 
Africa  both  the  members  of  his  expedition  and  the  natives 
would  "eat  anything  to  get  animal  food,"  Liebig  .iscribos 
the  greater  endurance  and  efficiency  of  American  workmen, 
as  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  to  their  meat  diet ;  while 
Dr.  Ray  attributes  some  of  the  transient  illnesses  in  New 
England  to  a  too  free  use  of  meat.* 

In  the  lost  edition  of  his  "Principles  of  Human  Fbysi- 
ologj',"  Carpenter  says  : — 

"  Wliilst,  on  the  one  Iianil,  it  may  freely  be  conceded  to  (lie  advocateB  of 
TegetarinniBni  that  a  well-sol ec ted  ve^tabte  diet  is  capable  of  proiliiring 
(in  the  frreatiT  number  of  iudividuaU)  the  highest  phyiiail  development  of 
which  they  are  capahle,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  affirmed  vith  equal 
certainty  that  the  eiibslitution  of  a  moderate  proportion  of  auimal  flesh  is  ia 
DO  nay  injurious;  whilst,  so  far  aa  our  evidi^nco  at  prosoat  extends,  Ibis 
seems  rather  to  favor  the  highest  menial  devolopnient." 

The  experiments  of  Haughton  and  others  have  certainly 
proved  that  more  food  is  necessary  for  hard  intellectual  labor 

*  Mental  Hygiene,  p.  S2.  The  qnestion  has  beca  euggcslcd  whether  some  of  our 
■nperfluoag  energy  or  nervousness  might  not  be  explained  in  tlils  way.  Tbc  svcnige 
dally  coniamption  or  meat  In  London  is  aboaC  four  ounces  to  each  Individual ;  In  c&« 
placea  supplied  by  the  Boston  markets  it  ii  estimated  to  be  not  fitr  ttom  twtlve 
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than  for  a  corresponding  amount  of  physical  exertion ;  and 
M.  Metz  testifies  to  the  vahie  of  a  liberal  diet  in  making  his 
boys  in  the  reformatory  school  at  Metkray  more  mianly. 

But  whatever  physiological  theories  may  prove  correct,  it 
is  certain  that  meat  contains  nitrogenous,  fatty  and  inorganic 
elements  of  food  in  a  palatable  and  easily  assimilable  form ; 
and  the  nearly  universal  experience  of  mankind  has  shown 
that  its  place  cannot  be  fully  supplied  by  any  substitute.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  every 
state,  that  its  meat  markets  should  be  under  the  most  careful 
supervision. 

Since  the  time  of  Moses,  the  Jews  have  carefully  inspected 
all  meat  sold  in  their  markets ;  although  their  rules,  based, 
probably,  on  the  best  sanitary  knowledge  of  some  thirty  cen- 
turies ago,  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  diseased  meat  from  their 
tables,  and  their  method  of  slaughtering  is  unnecessarily 
cruel.  And  now  most  of  the  large  cities  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  some  in  America,  have  followed  the  leadership  of  Paris  in 
having  rigid  examinations,  both  before  and  after  slaughter, 
of  aU  animals  intended  for  human  food. 

A  wider  attention  to  matters  of  this  nature,  and  a  deeper 
interest  in  them,  leading  to  vigorous  action,  would  be  jus- 
tified by  their  intimate  connection  with  human  welfare.  In 
fact  food,  through  its  effect  on  the  health,  and  through  the 
necessary  operation  of  physical  laws,  determines,  in  no  small 
degree,  individual  and  national  character,  and  consequently 
shapes,  to  some  extent,  national  policy.  But,  not  pausing  to 
dwell  on  these  considerations,  the  present  article  will  be 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
quality  of  meat  is  injured  for  human  food,  and,  of  course, 
deals  with  only  a  very  small  branch  of  the  general  subject. 
The  various  changes  in  the  tissues  of  animals,  both  before 
and  after  slaughter,  will  be  considered  with  reference  to  their 
influence  upon  the  health  of  consumers,  beginning  with  the 
commonest  form, — putrescent  meat. 

Putrid  Meat. 

The  testimony  is  very  conflicting  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  injury  arising  from  the  consumption  of  meat 
which  has  become  more  or  less  decomposed. 

IS 


On  the  one  band,  it  muBt  be  acknowledged  that  euormoua 
quantities  of  putrid  meat  are  daily  eaten  without  very  imme- 
diate or  striking  ill-results.  On  the  other  band,  slight  illness, 
and  even  dangerous  symptoms,  have  been  so  often  reported  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  inspectors  of  nearly  the  whole 
civilized  world  are  at  least  partly  right  iu  condemning  putrid 
meat  when  offered  in  the  markets  as  human  food. 

The  iuhabitauta  of  the  Faroe  Islands  habitually  eat  their 
meat  in  a  high  state  of  putrefaction,  and  enjoy  from  its  fer- 
mented condition  a  sense  of  stimulation  similar  to  that  which 
the  Sandwich  Islander  gets  from  his  fermented  potato ;  snd 
the  plantation  negroes  of  the  United  States,  for  want  of 
animal  food,  have  not  infrequently  been  known  to  eat  con- 
demned and  even  rotten  bacon,  and,  in  most  cases,  without 
evident  injury.  In  some  parts  of  Russia,  and  in  the  polar 
regions,  rancid  blubber  and  offal  and  meat  coustittite  at  times 
the  chief  articles  of  diet;  and  in  modem  cities  decaying  meat 
is  sold  and  eaten  by  tons  without, any  marked  evil  results 
being  noticed,  while  the  "  high  "  condition  of  game  necesaaiy 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  many  epicures  is  well  known.  Dr.  T.  K. 
Chambers  of  London  states  that  "tons  and  tons  of  decayed 
and  purulent  meat,  which,  if  seen  by  the  inspector  would 
properly  be"  condemned  as  unfitted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
human  table,  are  yet  surreptitiously  made  into  sausages  in 
London,  and  hitherto  no  cose  of  sickness  has  been  traced  to 
this  cause."*  Decrois  states  that  putrid  meat  was  eaten  to  a 
great  extent  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  without  producing 
any  serious  results ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  illness, 
unless  very  severe,  would  have  passed  unnoticed  at  such  a 
time ;  that  disease  and  death  were  making  frightful  ravages 
in  the  city;  and  that,  just  as  during  the  siege  of  Borne  by 
Alaric,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  precisely  what  extent  un- 
wholesome food  contributed  to  the  sum-totul  of  disease. 
During  the  siege  of  Mantua,  a  diet  of  putrescent  meat  was 
considered  by  Foder6  to  have  caused  gangrene  and  scurvy. 
The  epicure  who  eata  putrid  meat  is  especially  liable  to 
attacks  of  gout ;  the  game  suiting  his  palate  often  gives  rise 

•  But  tlie  lower  diusee  b  London  Uts  nndGT  drcnmstancoi  most  of  vbich  an 
positively  known  to  be  pr^adiclnl  (o  bcaltb;  and  we  mast  h&Te  a  more  delicato 
balance  IT  we  woold  weigh  all  evidence  exactly. 
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to  diarrhcBa  in  those  not  accustomed  to  its  use ;  and  the  races 
that  feed  habitually  on  decomposed  meat  are  weak  and  of 
ftlight  power  to  resist  disease. 

The  instances  where  putrid  meat  has  given  rise  to  serious 
symptoms  in  those  eating  it  are  numerous,  and  to  be  found 
io  all  books  on  legal  medicine.  Six  hundred  people  who  ate 
ham  and  veal  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay  at  Zttrich  all  be- 
came ill,  and  several  of  them  died.  Ollivier  reports  a  case 
where  six  people  ate  some  putrid  mutton  and  became  vio- 
lently ill,  while  four  died.  Christison  mentions  the  facts  of 
iourteen  persons  having  become  very  ill  with  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting  from  eating  veal  so  slightly  decomposed  that  its 
appearance  was  perfectly  good,  and  of  five  individuals  hav- 
ing suffered  from  marked  illness  by  eating  broth  made  of 
decayed  meat.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  in  London,  in 
IMS  and  1849,  it  was  clearly  proved  that  those  persons  who 
ate  putrid  meat  suffered  especially.  Professor  Gamgee  states 
thatillness  and  death  have  been  attributed  on  good  authority 
to  eating  mutton  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay.*  In  one  of 
the  large  American  hospitals,  five  years  ago,  there  were 
several  epidemics  of  fever,  prostration,  diarrhoea  and  vomit- 
ing which  were  traced  directly  to  beef-tea  made  from  some- 
what decomposed  meat.  Only  those  already  quite  ill  were 
made  very  sick,  while  a  person  in  robust  health  could  take 
the  same  food  without  striking  ill-effects.  The  beef-tea  was 
not  in  all  cases  of  disagreeable  taste  or  odor*. 

Jt  it  were  possible  to  make  as  accurate  experiments  with 
regard  to  decayed  meat  as  we  can  with  air  and  water,  we 
should  undoubtedly  find  that,  when  eaten,  it  produces,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  a  depression  of  the  general  health, 
if  not  actual  sickness.  In  a  mild  degree,  the  symptoms  are 
lassitude,  slight  headache,  dulness,  indigestion  and  loss  of 
appetite.  As  instances  of  severer  form.  Professor  Parkes 
states  that  "diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  followed  by  typhoidal 
symptoms,  are  not  uncommon  after  eating  butchers'  meat,, 
so  that  poisoning  is  suspected,  but  no  evidence  of  it  found," 
and  that  "  such  instances  become  more  numerous  as  attention 

■ 

*  In  this  caaei  tl^e  sheep  fomislihig  the  meat  was  found  to  hare  had  the  "rot"  or 
"liTer-fluke." 
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18  more  directed  to  the  subject."  In  Paris,  not  infrequeotly, 
the  police  are  called  to  investigate  cases  of  suspected  poison- 
iug,  when  the  only  ascertained  cause  of  trouble  has  been  the 
eating  of  decayed  meat. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  London,  is  the 
following  statement : — "Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove 
it  bj  actual  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  unwholesome 
meat  is  one  cause  among  many  of  the  debility  and  cachexies, 
the  poverty  of  blood  and  intractable  maladies  of  the  poor 
who  flock  to  the  dispensaries  and  parochial  medical  officeri, 
and  especially  of  diarrhcea  during  hot  weather."  Dr.  Lctheby 
says  : — "  I  have  often  had  to  investigate  cases  of  mysterioua 
disease  which  had  undoubtedly  been  caused  by  unsound 
meat."  Dr.  Pavy's  opinion  is  that  "experience  shows  that 
the  resisting  power  enjoyed  by  those  accustomed  to  our  mode 
of  living  is  nut  sufficient  to  allow  meat  tainted  with  decom- 
position to  be  consumed  without  incurring  a  risk  of  more  or 
less  severe  gastro-intcstinal  derangement,  if  nothing  more, 
being  let  up." 

Perhaps,  as  Liebig  suggests,  a  bit  of  old  cheese,  or  a  small 
piece  of  fermented  meat  may  communicate  the  fermentative 
process  to  the  rest  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  in  such  a  way 
as  to  assist  digestion ;  but  we  know  that  a  large  quantity  of 
putrefied  matter  induces  similar  changes  in  organic  matter 
exposed  to  it;*  and  the  result,  if  in  the  stomach,  must  be 
decomposition,  liberation  of  gases  and  indigestion.  "Some- 
times  some  of  the  putrid  substances  are  absorbed,  as  there 
are  signs  of  evident  poisoning  of  the  blood,  a  febrile  con- 
dition, torpor  aud  heaviness,  fetor  of  the  breath,  and  some- 
times possibly  even  jaundice."  t 

Typhoid  fever  enters  our  systems  in  the  air  we  breathe 
and  in  the  water  we  drink ;  and  the  question  baa  been  very 

•  An  Intelligent  batcher  in  Washington,  D.  C,  informg  me  that  if  ho  leaves  a  smsll 
piece  of  putrid  meat  even  In  his  ice-house  over  night,  the  otlier  meat  exposed  to  It  bC' 
C#me8  mouldy  ;  and  Mr.  Hammond,  Prcsidcntof  the  RefrigeratorCarCoitipany,  which 
semis  ilailj  to  Boston  alone  tirenty  tons  of  IVesh  beef  in  c:ceelleut  condition,  write*: 
— "  Mj  experience  la  thai  putrid  meat  in  a  eloso  room  or  a  common  ice-boi  would  set 
up  dccom[H)sitioQ  n-itli  the  Ijalancc  of  meats  in  (be  close  chamlnr.  IT  kept  conQucd 
any  length  of  time." 

t  Parke4. 
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plausibly  asked,  whether  eating  putrid  meat  may  Dot  be 
responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  cases.* 

In  metropolitan  hospitals,  especially  where  there  is  not 
infrequently  tainted  meat  used  (disguised  in  cooking  or  not), 
it  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  there  are  days  when  a  large 
number  o^  patients  are  not  as  well  as  usual,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  evident  cause ;  while  the  great  frequency  of 
headache,  languor,  want  of  appetite,  etc.,  in  ordinary  life, 
which  remain  unexplained  even  after  giving  the  frying-pan 
and  the  air-tight  stove  their  full  share  of  credit,  should  make 
U8  careful  in- deciding  that  putrescent  meat  may  be  eaten  with 
entire  impunity,  even  when  that  is  apparently  the  caae. 

The  antiseptic  eflTect  of  good  cooking,  and  the  great  power 
of  the  system  to  select  and  assimilate  what  it  requires,  and 
to  reject  what  is  superfluous  or  injurious,  probably  in  most 
cases  protect  active,  vigorous  persons  from  the  harmful  eflects 
of  eating  unwholesome  me^t.  But  for  the  weak  and  the  sick, 
and  for  all  who  live  under  the  complicated  circumstances  of  a 
highly  civilized  life,  demanding  of  their  brains  and  muscles 
all  the  work  that  can  be  got  out  of  them,  it  is  manifestly  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  have  all  the  conditions  of  living  as 
perfect  as  possible,  and  to  admit  no  source  of  even  possible 
injury  into  their  systems.  Nor  should  we  be  deceived  by  the 
seeming  tolerance  of  evil  influences  which  our  organs  manifest 
hylong  habit. 

If  decaying  meat  is  seen  before  being  cooked,  its  "slippery" 
appearance,  its  softness  to  the  touch,  and  its  somewhat  pale 
hae,  render  its  detection  easy,  while  the  odor  is  unfailing  in 
later  stages. 

If  meat  is  salted,  a  slight  amount  of  putrefaction  is  thereby 
arrested,  but  not  if  softening,  or  discoloration,  or  odor  are 
markedly  present;  and  in  such  cases  decomposition  would 
probably  often  pass  undetected. 

The  sausage,  however,  is  the  grand  receptacle  of  vile  meat 
of  all  kinds,  where  it  is  spiced  into  obscurity ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  even  here,  thorough  cooking  may  be  relied 
upon  to  prevent  any  evident  disagreeable   results.     Still, 

*  Compare  also  Dr.  Orifflth,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  in  his  last  report  for  the 
t^oron^  of  Sheffield,  England : — "  Foal  air,  polluted  water,  and  unsound  liquid  or 
iolid  food,  are  the  chief  sources  offerer  "  (typhus  and  typhoid). 
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Bologua  sausages  are  eaten  raw ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton fetid  and  purulent  meat  is  sometimes  used  in  their  manu- 
facture ;  while  veal  is  dressed  which  the  owners  would  not 
dare  to  offer  for  sale  in  any  market,  and  is  carried  to  some 
of  the  five  manufactories  in  our  suburban  towns,  where  also 
are  received  the  carcasses  of  animals  in  which  killing  has 
been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  work  of  supererogation. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  allude  to  the  poison, 
of  not  entirely  certain  chemical  composition,  which  is  found 
in  sausages,  ham  and  bacon,  at  a  certain  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion. It  may  not  have  caused  the  fatal  results  in  this  country 
that  havQ  been  observed  from  it  in  Europe,  but  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  such  cases  should  pass  undetected  with  us, 
where  there  is  no  careful  system  of  medical  police.  In  WUr- 
temburg  alone,  four  hundred  people  have  been  made  danger- 
ously sick,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  have  died,  from  the 
effects  of  this  poison  during  the  past  half  century.  It  may 
be  that  the  poisonous  properties  of  brine  which  has  been  used 
over  and  over  again  are  duo  to  similar  chemical  changes. 

Parasites. 

It  is  not  yet  certainly  known  how  many  parasites  are  to  be 
found  under  various  circumstances  in  man ;  and  of  those  with 
which  we  are  tolerably,  familiar  we  cannot  in  every  case  say 
precisely  how  they  gain  entrance  to  our  systems.  Of  the 
ten  or  more  toenioej  or  tape- worms,  found  in  the  human  body, 
only  one  is  quite  common  in  America,  a  second  is  somewhat 
rare,  while  the  rest  belong  rather  to  the  curiosities  of  medical 
experience. 

I.  The  tcenia  solium,  or  solitary  tape-worm,  so  called  because 
usually  found  singly,  although  two,  three,  or  four,  or  even 
ten  may  co -exist  in  the  same  individual,  is  fully  developed  only 
in  the  intestinal  canal  of  man. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  researches  of  KUchenmeister  and  Siebold 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  its  natural  history. 

The  worm  is  from  five  to  forty  feet  long,  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  wide  at  its  widest  part,  with  a  slender  ribbon-like 
neck.  It  has  a  globular  head,  which  presents  four  circular 
discs  or  "suckers"  at  the  sides,  and  at  the  top  a  double  row 
of  concentric  booklets,  by  which  the  parasite  attaches  itself  to 
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the  mucuous  membrane  of  the  intestine  of  man.  The  body 
consists  of  numerous  rectangular  articulations  or  proglottids, 
which  are  developed  from  the  neck  by  a  sort  of  budding 
process,  thereby  pushing  down  the  remainder  of  the  body  and 
increasing  the  length  of  the  parasite.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  head,  with  a  small  part  of  the  neck,  is  sufficient  to 
keep  up  life  and  procre^tive  power;  even  if  the  rest  be  de- 
stroyed. Each  one  of  these  articulations  contains  all  the 
organs  necessary  for  reproduction,  and  may  discharge  nearly 
fifty  thousand  ova^  or  eggs.  The  ova  and  the  proglottids  con- 
taining them  are  discharged  almost  daily  with  the  excreta  of 
infected  men. 

The  tcenice  are  probably  long-lived.  Flint  thinks  that  under 
favorable  circumstances  they  may  live  a  dozen  years  or  more. 

The  symptoms  of  their  presence  are  obscure,  being  chiefly 
those  of  irritation  and  insufficient  nutrition,  or  reflex  and  in- 
volving tho  nervous  system ;  and  the  tape-worm  lives  on  those 
elements  of  food  which  are  most  easily  assimilated.  The 
disease  is  an  unpleasant  one,  but  is  not  in  itself  .dangerous, 
except  as  it  may  be  a  source  of  infection  for  the  cysticercus  or 
larval  form  of  the  worm ;  and  the  cure  in  uncomplicated  cases 
is  generally  not  difficult  if  properly  conducted. 

The  tienia  solium  is  not  as  common  in  this  country  as  in 
Ireland  and  North  Germany.  Still,  it  is  probably  much  more 
common  than  is  generally  supposed,  as  Dr.  Hand's  investiga- 
tions have  shown  in  regard  to  Minnesota. 

As  far  as  at  present  known,  the  only  source  of  infection  for 
man  is  the  flesh  of  swine  containing  the  cysticercus  cellulosaQ, 
which  is  the  larval  form  of  the  taenia  solium.  Future  in- 
vestigations, however,  may  prove  that  the  cysticercus  found 
in  deer,  apes,  bears,  dogs,  rats  and  wild  boars,  is  one  and  the 
same  with  that  of  pigs. 

According  to  Pappenheim,  the  ova  of  the  taenisQ  are  not 
susceptible  of  development  into  cysticerci  unless  they  be  for 
a  time  exposed  ta  the  air»  so  that  the  ova  existing  at  any  time 
iu  the  intestinal  canal  of  any  individual  man  must  be  first  dis- 
charged with  the  excreta  and  then  re-ingested  through  the 
medium  of  contaminated  drinking-water,  etc.,  before  they 
can  assume  the  larval  form.  Heller,  on  the  contrary,  states 
that  they  may  be  forced  from  the  intestine  to  the  stomach  in 
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vomiting,  pass  back  again  from  the  stomach  to  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  thus  meet  conditions  favorable  to  development  into 
cj'^sticerci,  so  that  both  forms  of  the  parasite  may  exist  in  the 
same  individual,  and  the  ova  discharged  from  one  man  may 
prove  a  source  of  infection  for  another.* 

When  cysticerci  cellulosce  are  found  in  man,  their  migration 
from  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
probably  takes  place  in  two  ways.  They  either  pierce  their 
way  directly  through  the  soft  parts,  following,  perhaps,  the 
course  of  the  lymphatics,  or  they  get  into  the  circulation,  pos- 
sibly through  the  medium  of  the  portal  vein,  and  are  carried 
along  in  the  current  of  the  blood.  During  this  stage  there  is 
some  illness  and  pain.  Dangerous  or  fatal  symptoms  appear 
when  the  parasites  are  lodged  in  some  sensitive  or  vital  part, 
as  the  eye,  heart,  spinal-cord,  or  brain.  As  many  as  three 
thousand  have  been  found  in  one  individual,  and  Griesinger 
states  that  in  the  brain  they  occasionally  give  rise  to  insanity. 

The  infection  with  the  cysticercus  cellulosse  (the  form  of 
the  parasite  found  in  swine),  in  the  case  of  man,  is  a  disease 
of  middle  age,  and  commonly  of  the  lower  or  uncleanly 
classes  of  Europe.  In  this  country,  it  is  either  extremely 
rare  or  it  has  passed  undetected. 

The  cysticercus  forms  for  itself  a  cyst  or  bladder,  filled 
with  clear,  serous  fluid,  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  an  inch 
long,  according  to  its  age,  the  whole  process  of  development 
requiring  two  or  three  months.  This  cyst  becomes  sur- 
rounded with  a  capsule  of  cellular  tissue,  except  in  the  brain, 
where  it  is  often  wanting.  In  this  form,  if  undisturbed,  the 
parasite  lives  from  three  to  six  years,  dies,  undergoes  fatty 
degeneration,  and  the  soft  parts  are  absorbed,  leaving  a  hard, 
chalky  concretion  in  which  the  characteristic  booklets  of  the 
larva  can  be  found  with  the  microscope  (Stich).  This  is  the 
most  favorable  result  to  be  expected,  as  no  therapeutic  meas- 
ures are  of  any  avail  unless  the  cysts  are  superficial  enough 
to  be  removed  with  the  surgeon's  knife. 

The  segments  of  the  tapeworm  discharged  with  human  ex- 
creta are  greedily  eaten  by  hogs,  and  in  a  few  days  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  ova  (according  to  Leuckart,  about  one  in 
1,340)  become    developed    into    cysticerci    cellulosae.    Dr. 

•  Ziemssen's  Handbuch,  1874. 


pigs  less  than  a  year  old,  and  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  the  foetus  can  bo  infected.  While  the  parasites  are 
migrating  from  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  voluntary  muscles, 
chiefly  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  pain  and  sympttims  of 
inflamoiation  are  present  in  the  pigs.  They  are  found  so 
nearly  uniTersally  under  the  eyelids  and  tongue,  that  the 
French  and  German  inspectors  at  sea^ports  and  depots  of 
transportation,  examine  all  hogs  in  these  two  places,  as  a 
crucial  test  for  the  presence  uf  the  cysticereus.  The  test, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  infallible.  The  cyst  of  the  larva  lies 
usually  in  the  connective  tissue,  between  the  muscular  fibres, 
is  oval,  translucent,  and  as  large  as  a  pea  or  bean.  Its  dura- 
tion of  life,  as  in  man,  is  from  three  to  six  years. 

These  small  "bladders,"  scattered  through  the  musclen, 
give  rise  to  an  appearance  which  gives  to  the  meat  the  pop- 
ular name  of  "measly"  pork,  which  was  first  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes,  and  was  known  to  Aristotle. 

The  symptoms,  if  the  disease  is  severe,  are  those  of  fever 
and  gastro- intestinal  pain  and  inflammation,  while  the  animal 
is  alive.  The  shouldcrs'hocomo  broad,  the  loins  narrow  ;  there 
is  always  inflammation  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  eyelids, 
and  often  hoarseness,  difficulty  of  breathing  and  lameness.  Id 
"measly  "  meat,  the  small  cysts,  partially  filled  with  fluid,  are 
readily  recognized  with  the  naked  eye,  unless  their  number 
l»e  quite  small,  or  they  bo  shrivelled  by  drying.  "When  taken 
into  the  human  stomach,  they  are  digested,  setting  free  the 
larvK,  which,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  if  still  alive, 
become  tapeworms  in  about  two  days. 

The  destruction  of  the  parasite  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
rupturing  the  sac,  and  allowing  the  fluid  to  escape ;  but  it  is 
killed  by  Ihoi-ough  cooking,  at  a  temperature  of  192'^  F. 
(Flint),  and  by  salting,  dry  or  in  brine,  in  such  a  way  that 
each  cysticereus  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
salt.  It  must  he  borne  in  mind,  however!  that  tbin-walled 
cysticerci,  on  the  surface,  may  be  destroyed,  while  tougher 
ones,  imbedded  among  the  powerful  muscles,  and  at  the 
centre  of  a  piece  of  pork,  retain  their  vitality,  and  that  lard 
may  contain  them  in  a  living  state  even  after  having  -been 
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melted.*  In  fresh  meat  the  parasite  has  been  known  to 
retain  life  for  two  or  three  w^eeks,  but  it  may  very  possibly 
live  much  longer.  The  English  soldiers,  in  the  Crimea,  are 
said  to  have  been  infected  from  meat  which  had  been  imper- 
fectly salted  in  Ireland  and  transported  to  the  seat  of  war. 

II.  The  toenia  mediocanellatay  the  tape- worm  of  the 
ancients,  is  also  found  only  in  man.  It  resembles  the  taenia 
solium  so  much  in  appearance,  that  it  was  mistaken  for  that 
parasite  until  KUchenmeister,  in  1852,  showed  that  it  has 
larger  sucking  discs,  is  fatter  in  appearance,  and  has  more 
branches  of  the  uterine  organs,  beside  having  no  "  booklets " 
on  the  head.  Its. larvae  form,  the  cysticercus  tcenice  medio- 
canellatcBf  is  found  only  in  beef  and  veal,  it  having  never  yet 
been  observed  in  man.  The  ova  discharged  with  human 
excreta  are  accidentally  snatched  up,  in  small  numbers,  by 
cattle,  with  a  mouthful  of  gi*ass,  or  are  ingested  with  con- 
taminated water,  instead  of  being  devoured  in  great  numbers, 
as  in  the  case  of  hogs.  For  this  reason,  it  is  very  rare  for 
many  cysticerci  to  be  found  in  neat-cattle. 

The  cysts  contain  larvaj  which  are  about  one-fourteenth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  resemble  the  '*  measles"  in  pork  in  appear- 
ance, natural  history,  development,  symptoms,  etc.,  and,  so 
fur  as  is  now  known,  meet  the  requisite  conditions  for  attain- 
ing maturity  only  in  young  cattle. 

It  is  not  positively  known  how  long  these  parasites  may 
live ;  but  in  one  case  they  were  found  by  Cobbold  to  be  dead 
eleven  months  after  the  time  of  infection,  which  renders 
probable  the  statement  of  Dr.  Thudicum,  that  they  arc  not 
likely  to  be  found  alive  in  beef  from  cattle  over  three  or  four 
yeai-s  old.  They  seldom  exist  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  rise 
to  marked  symptons  during  life. 

In  beef  they  are  detected  with  great  difficulty,  from  their 
small  size  and  small  number.  They  are  effectually  destroyed 
by  the  same  measures  as  are  used  in  the  case  of  "  pork  measles.** 

The  toenia  mediocanellata  is  very  common  among  the 
Abyssinians,  who  eat  great  quantities  of  raw  beef.  It  is  the 
common  tape-worm  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  and  has 
lately  been  found  so  frequently  in  England  as  to  be  called  the 

*  In  Piirit  all  infected  lard  is  rendered  anpalatabic  by  poaring  oil  of  taipcntiiie 
upon  it  at  the  time  of  inspection. 
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tape-worm  of  the  upper  classes.  It  is  more  or  less  prevalent 
in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Before  Dr.  Leidy  reported  a 
case  of  the  disease  from  eating  raw-beef  sausages,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  possibly  since  then,  many  cases  in  America 
must  have  been  mistaken  for  the  tape-worm  derived  from 
swine.  Leuckart,  Weisse,  Trousseau  and  others,  have 
reported  cases  of  the  disease  from  giving  raw  beef  to  young 
children  suffering  from  .exhaustive  diarrhoea. 

As  with  the  teenia  solium,  the  cure  is  not  usually  difficult. 

Whether  the  cyaticercus  ovis,  found  twice  in  mutton  by  Cob- 
bold,  belongs  to  still  another  variety  or  not, — whether  it  is 
only  accidentally  developed  in  sheep,  and  whether  man  may 
be  infected  from  it, — are  questions  not  yet  decided. 

III.  The  bothriocephcUus  latus^  formerly  called  tcenia  lata^ 
concerns  us  at  present,  only  as  it  is  occasionally  imported 
with  immigrants.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Europe,  to  a  certain  extent  also  along  the  banks  of  some  of 
the  rivers  of  the  Old  World,  but  not  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  about  an  inch  wide  at  its  widest  part,  has  no  bulbous  head 
or  sucking  discs,  and  differs  somewhat  from  the  tienia  proper 
in  its  reproductive  organs,  although  it  is  bi-sexual.  Its  larval 
form  may,  in  the  future,  be  proved  to  be  transported  to  man 
through  the  medium  of  cattle  ;  but  there  are  some  reasons  for 
supposing  that  it  exists  in  fishes, *  especially  in  salmon  of  par- 
ticular localities,  although  nothing  positive  is  known  of  it. 

IV.  The  cysticercus  tenuicolUsy  the  most  common  parasite 
of  ruminants,  is  found  in  the  abdominal  cavities  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  sheep  slaughtered  in  the  United  States. 
Of  a  large  number  of  sheep  examined  by  Dr.  Thudicum,  in 
London,  ten  years  ago,  nearly  every  one  had  more  or  less  of 
the  characteristic  **  water-bladders."  It  is  found  occasionally 
in  other  ruminants,  squirrels,  monkeys  and  pigs ;  but  there 
are  no  authentic  reports  of  its  ever  having  been  found  in 
man.  It  is  developed  fully  in  the  abdominal  cavities  only ; 
but  the  lungs  of  sheep  are  often  studded  with  those  which 
have  died  there,  not  having  met  the  conditions  adapted  to 
sustaining  life. 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  disease,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  mutton  is  in  any  way  injured  as  food  by  it ;  but, 
in  the  later  stages,  which  are  accompanied  by  cough  and 
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wasting  and  poverty  of  blood,  the  flesh  of  the  animal  cer- 
tainly loses  in  nutritive  value,  although  it  has  not  been  actu- 
ally proved  to  be  injurious  as  food. 

Sheep  become  infected  by  accidentally  ingesting  with  their 
food  or  drink  the  ova  of  the  taenia  marginatay  a  tape- worm 
not  uncommon  in  dogs. 

V.  Only  a  few  instances  of  cysticercus  acanthotrias  have 
been  reported  in  man  ;  nor  is  it  known  from  the  ova  of  what 
tape-worm  he  must  defend  himself  to  escape  the  parasite. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  derived  from  animals  that  are  eaten. 

VI.  The  cysticercus  toenice  echinococci  is  the  most  danger- 
ous of  the  parasitic  diseases  of  man.  According  to  Cobbold, 
it  is  found  also  in  the  monkey,  ox',  cow,  sheep,  horse,  ass, 
goat,  camel,  deer,  chamois,  pig,  zebra,  kangaroo,  giraffe, 
squirrel,  and  in  several  of  the  feline  animals.  Siebold  states 
that  turkeys  suflbr  from  them  also. 

The  disease  in  man  prevails  somewhat  in  most  countries, 
but  is  rare  in  America,  owing  to  the  comparatively  slight 
extent  to  which  dogs  are  used  here  in  the  care  of  sheep.  In 
Iceland,  where  there  are  six  dogs  and  eleven  horned  cattle  to 
every  peasant,  all  living  in  rather  intimate  relations  with  one 
another,  it  causes  one-seventh  of  all  the  deaths.  Hjaltclin,  of 
Reykjavik,  places  the  mortality  from  this  cause  even  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  total. 

To  complete  its  cycle  of  life,  it  infects  three  animals  in  suc- 
cession. The  corresponding  tape-worm  is  found  only  in  the 
intestines  of  dogs  and  wolves ;  in  Iceland,  in  nearly  every 
dog.  Dogs  eat  the  offal  (liver,  lungs,  spleen,  etc.,  etc.)  of 
sheep  infected  with  the  larval  form  of  the  disease  ;  the  sac  is 
digested  in  their  stomachs,  setting  free  the  embryos,  to  be 
developed  in  their  intestinal  canals  into  ttenise ;  and  the  ova  of 
these  tape-worms,  discharged  with  the  excreta  of  the  dogs,  find 
their  way,  presumably  through  the  medium  of  contaminated 
water,  edible  plants,  etc.,  into  the  intestinal  canal  of  man,  to 
be  developed  in  turn  into  the  larval  form,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  cysts,  one  within  another,  sometimes  found  siDgly» 
sometimes  by  thousands,  and  constituting  the  so-called  hyda- 
tids of  the  liver,  lungs,  brain,  etc.  Davaine  quotes  cases  of 
their  having  been  found  in  the  spinal  cord,  eye  and  bones. 
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Tbej  multiply  by  endogenesis,  and  the  parent  cyst  sometimes 
attains  the  size  of  a  man's  head  (Trousseau) . 

They  have  been  described  more  or  less  understandingly 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  According  to  Dr.  Beale,  the 
cysticercus  itself  and  singly  is  one  two-hundredth,  and  the 
corresponding  tape-worm  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long. 

The  symptoms  in  man  are,  as  a  rule,  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  vitality  of  the  organ  invaded.  The  cysts  sometimes 
undergo  spontaneous  absorption,  or  may  be  occasionally  re- 
moved* with  the  surgeon's  knife. 

The  flesh  of  sheep,  suffering  from  this  disease,  deteriorates 
ia  value;  but  the  facts  at  present  known  do  not  admit  of 
our  saying  whether  it  is  actually  injurious  or  not. 

VII.  The  coenurus  cerebralis  is  another  of  the  **  bladder- 
^orms,**  and  is  commonly  found  in  the  brains  of  sheep; 
rarely,  also,  in  the  livers  of  rabbits.  It  produces  in  sheep  a 
disease  popularly  called  ^gid,"  which  is  attended  with 
marked  cerebral  symptoms,  and  is  not  infrequently  fatal. 
Where  the  disease  is  so  slight  as  to  be  discovered  by  acci- 
dent, the  flesh  of  the  animal  could  hardly  suffer.  Where 
sheep  are  killed  to  avoid  their  dying  of  the  disease,  the  mut- 
ton must  be  at  least  poorer  in  quality;  perhaps  not  abso- 
lutely injurious  in  all  cases.  The  corresponding  tape-worm 
is  found  only  in  the  intestines  of  dogs. 

Vni.  The  cysticercxis  pisiformiSy  found  in  hares  and  rab- 
bits, is  the  larval  form  of  a  parasite,  which  is  found  fully  and 
sexually  developed  in  dogs,  cats  and  foxes.  The  flesh  of  the 
infected  animals  becomes  pale  and  antemic  in  course  of  time, 
and  is  rendered  loss  nutritious  as  food.  The  parasite  does 
not  infect  man. 

IX.  The  distoma  Iiepaticum^  or  liver-fluke,  sometimes 
called  **  flounder,"  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  fish  of 
that  name,  belongs  to  a  different  order  from  the  parasites 
already  mentioned.  It  is  about  one  inch  long,  one-half  an 
inch  broad,  is  the  pest  of  animals  grazing  on  wet  lands,  and 
produces  the  disease  commonly  called  **  rot^"  which  destroys 
80  many  sheep  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  in  England  alone 
sometimes  a  million  in  one  year.  The  distomata  introduced 
with  the  food  or  drink  of  sheep,  creep  to  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  gall-duct,  where  they  remain,  setting  up  inflammation 
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and  catarrh,  and  causing  more  or  less  local  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  obstruction  of  the  vessels,  re-absorpation  of  bile, 
and,  finally,  ana3mia,  jaundice,  dropsy,  etc. 

The  flesh  of  such  animals  loses  decidedly  in  nutritive  value, 
and  many  assertions  have  been  made  that  it  is  positively 
injurious  as  food.  The  latter  fact  has  not  yet  been  proved  to 
be  true,  although  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  it  as  other- 
wise ;  and  such  meat  is  known  to  putrefy  early.  The  livers 
themselves  cannot  fail  to  prove  bad  food. 

Like  the  taenioe,  the  distomata  are  hermaphrodite.  The  ova 
discharged  with  the  excreta  of  sheep  are  probably  capable  of 
development  only  in  stagnant  water.  After  bursting  the  egg- 
shell, the  embryo  swims  about  with  its  cilia.  Probably  it 
then  passes  into  small  molluscs,  which  are  accidentally  taken 
up  by  sheep  (or  perhaps  also  occasionally  by  man)  with  their 
food ;  but  the  larval  form  has  not  yet  been  distinctly  recog- 
nized. The  distomata  occur  very  exceptionally  in  the  livers 
of  men,  and  the  source  of  infection  is  not  yet  positively 
known. 

X.  The  distoma  lanceolatum^  about  one-eighth  as  large  as 
the  last-described  worm,  has  a  similar  natural  history,  and 
produces  similar,  but  less  marked,  symptoms.  It  is  also  much 
more  rare.  Its  locality  is  in  the  gall-ducts  of  sheep  and 
horned  cattle,  and  has  been  observed  three  times  in  man. 

XL'  The  strongylus  filaria  belongs  to  the  same  order  as 
the  trichina  spiralis.  It  exists  in  great  numbers  in  the  lungs 
of  sheep  in  Europe,  where  it  gives  rise  to  local  inflammations, 
cough  and  emaciation.  The  female  worms  are  from  one  to 
three  inches  long,  the  males  about  one-third  as  large.  The 
ova  and  embyros  are  coughed  up  by  infected  sheep,  and  are 
readily  swallowed  with  their  food  by  others,  finding  their 
way  into  the  air-passages,  probably  during  the  process  of 
rumination. 

It  is  not  yet  certainly  known  whether  the  ova  must  be 
exposed  to  any  conditions  found  only  in  the  external  atmos- 
phere in  order  to  bo  developed  into  full-grown  worms,  or 
whether  the  necessary  conditions  all  exist  in  the  lungs  of  the 
sheep.  Several  observers  have  described  this  disease  as 
found  in  America ;  and  it  was  probably  imported  from  Europe, 
as  it  is  not  common  enough  here  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
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is  indigenous.  As  the  parasite  is  not  infections  to  man,  the 
subject  interests  us  here  only  as  the  meat  of  infected  animals 
is  of  inferior  value  as  food,  and  may  possibly  be  injurious. 

Xn.  The  trichina  fpiraHs^  is,  next  to  the  echinococcus, 
the  most  dangerous  parasite  infecting  man.  It  is  found  also 
in  pigs,  foxes,  guinea-pigs,  rats,  cats,  mice,  marmots,  pole- 
cats, martens,  badgers,  hedge-hogs,  raccoons,  moles  and  dogs, 
but  only  as  the  greatest  rarities.  Pigs  are  supposed  to 
become  infected  chiefly  from  eating  rats,  the  offal  of  other 
pigs,  and  the  excreta  of  men  containing  young  trichinee. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  case  ever  occurred  where 
man  became  infected  otherwise  than  by  eating  raw  or  under- 
done pork,  and  the  most  common  sources  of  infection  are 
sausages,  ham  and  bacon. 

If  the  trichinffi  existing  in  pork  are  very  young,  they  are 
simply  digested  when  reaching  the  human  stomach,  without 
being  developed,  and  cause  simple  diarrhoea. 

At  a  suitable  age  the  cyst  containing  the  trichina  is  alone 
digested,  setting  the  embryo  free.  Arrived  in  the  intestine, 
they  become  sexually  mature,  their  thread-like  appearance 
rendering  them  quite  recognizable  witfi  the  naked  eye.  Count- 
less eggs  are  discharged  by  the  female,  and  in  about  a  week's 
time  the  newly-hatched  worms  are  making  their  way  to  the 
mnscles,  either  by  piercing  the  soft  tissues,  or  by  being  carried 
along  in  the  current  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  or  possibly 
in  both  ways,  and  reaching  their  full  size  as  larvsd  in  about 
two  weeks.  The  male  and  the  female  larvae  are  both  about 
one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  long  and  one  seven-hundredth  broad. 
In  some  cases  severe  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  is  set  up, 
and  the  trichinae  are  violently  expelled  by  diarrhoea  without 
getting  into  the  *  muscles  at  all.  If  it  were  possible  to 
diagnose  the  disease  with  certainty  in  this  stage,  nature  sug- 
gests the  appropriate  treatment.  During  the  migration  of  the 
young  trichinae  from  the  intestinal  canal,  which  occupies  for 
each  worm  about  four  days,  so  that  even  the  most  distant 
muscles  may  all  be  invaded  in  that  time,  there  is  great  sore- 
ness of  the  body,  with  considerable  swelling  of  the  face  and 
limbs.  The  pain,  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance  of  this 
stage  may  cause  death,  as  may  peritonitis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  respiratory  muscles  or  of  the  heart. 
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After  piercing  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  muscular  fibrils,  the 
embryonic  trichinoB  become  encysted  within  capsules  (one  in 
each)  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  they  have  some  freedom 
of  motion.  These  capsules,  which  are  from  one-fiftieth  to 
one-hundreth  of  an  inch  long,  are,  of  course,  confined  to  one 
spot ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  they  become  calcified, — in  man 
in  about  two  years.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease  there  is 
usually  some,  and  not  infrequently  complete,  loss  of  power  in 
some  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  not  a  few  patients  die  of 
exhaustion,  while  a  certain  number  of  them  completely  re- 
cover,— at  least  as  far  as  symptoms  are  concerned.  The 
mature  worms — the  females  being  one-eighth  and  the  males 
one-eighteenth  of  an  inch  long — do  not  reach  the  soft  tissues 
of  the  body.  They  live  from  five  to  eight  weeks,  and  are  dis- 
charged from  time  to  time  with  the  excreta,  either  before  or 
after  their  death. 

Trichinae,  as  well  as  cysticerci,  were  first  discovered  in 
men  in  the  dissecting-room;  and  they  were  repeatedly  ob- 
served, without  their  import  being  ascertained,  until  1860, 
when  Zenker,  of  Dresden,  explained  their  origin  and  relation 
to  certain  symptoms,  and  described  the  disease  trichinosis. 
Previous  to  his  time,  the  trichina  had  been  identified  only 
once  in  pork ;  although,  as  occurring  in  man,  it  had  been 
well  known  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Dr.  Thudicum  has 
estimated  that  in  one  case  twenty-eight  million  trichinae 
existed  in  one  man. 

It  is  npt  known  how  long  they  may  live  in  the  encysted 
form  in  human  muscles.  Langenbeck,  of  Berlin,  has  reported 
a  case,  where,  in  removing  a  tumor  of  the  neck,  eighteen 
years  after  an  attack  of  trichinosis  (which  passed  for  poison- 
ing at  the  time),  he  found  living  trichinal  in  the  muscles; 
and  they  have  been  known  to  retain  life  for  still  longer 
periods. 

Before  Zenker's  discovery,  very  many  cases  passed  for 
poisoning,  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases.*  One  epidemic, 
involving  over  three  hundred  persons,  in  Blankeuburg,  was 


*  Dr.  Gcrmer,  health  officer  of  Erie,  Pa.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  facts 
in  regard  to  this  disease,  states  that  a  Hungarian  physician  told  him,  eighteen  years 
ago,  in  Vienna,  that  eating  a  certain  kind  of  pork  often  produced  a  peculiar  form  of 
rheumatism  in  Hungary. 
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treated  as  gastro-rheumatic  fever ;  and  it  was  several  years 
later  that  the  true  character  of  the  disease  was  ascertained 
with  the  microscope,  by  examination  of  the  pectoral  muscles 
of  one  of  the  men  affected. 

Severe  epidemics  have  occurred  in  New  York,  Mississippi 
and  Iowa,  and  isolated  cases  are  constantly  appearing  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States, — some  in  Massachusetts 
having  been  referred  to  in  previous  reports  of  this  Board. 
About  eighty  individuals  are  now  suffering  from  trichinosis  in 
Berlin,  nearly  as  many  near  Hanover,  and  a  large  number  in 
the  State  of  Indiana.  At  Buffalo,  last  spring,  there  was 
quite  a  severe  epidemic  in  a  pork-packer's  family;  and  a 
veiy  large  number  of  cases  occurred  not  long*  ago  in  one  of 
our  Western  hotels.     The  disease  is  rare  in  Fitmce. 

The  miscroscope  has  several  times  established  the  diagnosis 
in  man,  through  examinations  of  the  pectoral  muscles ;  but 
this  test  is  not  final,  if  negative.  Medical  treatment  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  can  only  relieve  symptoms. 

In  pork,  the  trichin®  may  be  found  encysted  or  not. 
They  often  are  in  very  great  numbers, — Dr.  Dalton,  in  one 
case,  having  estimated  that  there  were  eighty-five  thousand 
to  the  cubic  inch  ;  in  another  case  there  were  enough  in  one- 
half  a  pound  of  pork  to  produce  thirty  million  young  trichin®. 
It  is  not  known  how  long  they  may  live,  but  they  have  been 
known  to  be  capable  of  propagation  after  remaining  one  hun- 
dred days  in  putrid  pork.  The  frequency  of  the  disease  in 
swine  is  probably  as  great  in  America  as  elsewhere,  if  not 
greater ;  but  man  is  not  so  often  infected  with  us,  as  less  raw 
or  underdone  sausage,  ham,  bacon,  etc.,  is  eaten  than  in 
Europe. 

Of  1,394  hogs,'  taken  at  random,  and  examined  by  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  twenty-eight  were  found  in- 
fected with  trichinsd.* 

They  become  more  rare  as  pigs  are  raised  under  more  in- 
telligent supervision  on  stock-farms,  and  are  kept  from  roam- 

*  This  cnormons  proportion  of  diseased  hogs  can  be  acoonnted  for  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  there  was  a  seyere  epidemic  at  that  time.  . 

Dr.  XJbdc  has  collected  statistics  of  all  the  hogs  examined  with  the  microscope  be- 
tween April,  1871,  and  April,  1873,  in  Brunswick  and  twenty-four  other  districts 
(Amtsbezirken)  in  Germany:  The  total  number  examined  was  186,312.  Of  these, 
25  were  fonnd  with  trichiniD  and  23  with  cystioercl. 
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ing  at  large  about  yards,  slaughter-houses,  out-houses,  drains, 
sewers,*  etc.  lu  the  corn-fields  of  our  Western  States,  and 
on  our  best  stock-farms,  they  are  exceedingly  rare.  A  large 
amount  of  uncooked  American  bacon  is  eaten  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  England,  and  the  ''spare-ribs,"  with  the 
pectoral  muscles  (one  of  the  most  frequently-involved 
regions),  are  sold  to  the  poorer  classes  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
enormous  pork-packing  establishments ;  while  the  muscles  of 
the  cheek  are  made  into  sausages  and  sold  in  our  markets ; 
and  yet  in  none  of  these  places  is  trichinosis  especially  com- 
mon, f 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany  twelve  trichinous  speci- 
mens were  found  in  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  examina- 
tions of  American  bacon  in  Rostock ;  eight  in  two  hundred 
and  ten  in  Gothenburg ;  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  that  exam- 
ined in  Elbing  contained  trichinie.  Forty  persons  in  Bremen 
became  quite  ill  with  the  disease  in  1873,  from  having  eaten 
American  bacon. ^ 

The  symptoms  of  trichinosis  in  pigs  are  similar  to  those  in 
man.  Sometimes  the  presence  of  the  parasite  is  suspected  or 
verified  before  slaughter,  but  very  rarely.  Trichinoe  may  be 
suspected  in  pork  if  the  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  body,  arc  swollen  and  dark  from  inflammation. 
If  the  larvce  are  encysted,  and  especially  if  the  cysts  -haye 
become  calcified,  they  may  be  occasionally  seen  (in  the  latter 
case  as  small  white  or  yellowish  spots)  with  the  naked  eye, 
or  be  felt  upon  section  with  a  sharp  knife.  When  not  en- 
cysted, and  in  a  large  proportion  of  other  cases,  they  can  be 
detected  only  by  means  of  the  microscope.     The  impossibility 

*  A  batcher  in  Erie,  Pa.,  howeyer,  recently  dressed  a  hog  which  ho  had  himself 
raised  with  great  care.  The  flesh,  made  into  sausages,  became  the  source  of  seyere 
illness  to  several  people,  and  was  found  to  contain  trichinse. 

t  These  two  facts  may  probably  be  fhlly  explained  in  this  way :  The  English 
laborers  eat  such  raw  bacon  only  after  it  has  been  hung  up  for  a  long  time  to  "  sea- 
son," so  that  the  trichinse  are  likely  to  have  died  long  before  they  reach  the  human 
stomach ;  and,  as  to  the  second  case,  **  spare-ribs  "  are  so  thin,  that  any  chance  trichi- 
nss  would  be  generally  destroyed  by  even  moderate  heat,  applied  for  a  short  time. 

it  Heller,  in  Ziemssen*s  Handbnch.  John  M.  Wilson,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Bremen, 
writes  (December,  1874) :  "  The  inspection  of  hogs  is  very  thorough  here,  the 
microscope  being  always  used,  and  the  examination  is  made  by  experts  appointed 
by  the  city  government  for  that  purpose.  American  bacon  is  not  inspected  on 
importation  while  in  the  possession  of  the  importer  or  wholesale  dealer  -,  it  is,  how- 
ever, subject  to  the  same  inspection  as  other  products  of  the  hog  when  it  is  retailed 
by  the  small  dealers  Arom  the  grocery-stores  or  meat-shops." 
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of  detecting  the  disease  with  the  naked  eye,  in  most  cases,  is 
especially  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  butchers  so  often 
suffer  from  it. 

The  trichinffi  are  destroyed  by  thorough  dryingy  by  hot 
smoking  for  twenty-fonr  hours,  by  salting  in  such  a  way  that 
each  cyst  shall  be  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  salt,  and 
by  sufficient  cooking.  According  to  Gerlach,  a  temperature 
above  133°  F.  kills  the  worms.  Dr.  Thudicum  puts  it  at 
158°  F.,  but  advises  thirty  degrees  higher  as  a  matter  of 
security.  Fiedler  killed  them  by  exposure  for  ten  minutes 
to  a  temperature  of  167°  F.  Pappenheim  states  that  it  is 
safe  to  eat  trichinous  pork  that  has  been  cooked  enough  to 
have  lost  the  blood-color  throughout,  a  change  which  takes 
place  at  149°  F.,  from  decomposition  of  the  blood  corpuscles. 

Beside  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  many  other 
parasites  to  which  man  is  liable ;  but,  as  they  do  not  gain 
entrance  to  his  system  from  the  meat  which  ho  eats,  and  do  not 
affect  the  quality  of  his  food,  they  will  not  be  here  considered. 

Precautions. 

The  precautions  to  be  observed,  in  order  to  avoid  infection 
from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  diseases,  are,  generally 
speaking,  simple,  and  are  threefold  : — 

1st.  Prevention  of  parasitic  diseases  in  animals. 

2d.  Exclusion  of  diseased  meat,  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
from  onr  markets. 

3d.  Proper  care  to  avoid  eating  meat  which  may  by  any 
possibility  contain  living  cysticerci  or  trichinaB. 

Pork. — As  regards  pork,  the  only  meat  from  which  man  is 
mfected  with  a  dangerous  parasitic  disease,  the  first  precau- 
tion is  not  easy  of  accomplishment,  considering  the  readiness 
with  which  these  animals  devour  all  kinds  of  filth.  The 
greatest  care,  however,  should  be  used  to  keep  them  from 
getting  access  to  any  sources  of  infection.  Of  these  sources, 
haman  excreta,  the  offal  from  slaughtered  swine,  and  the 
flesh  of  rats,  are  most  dangerous,  and,  with  scarce  an  excep- 
tion, the  only  ones. 

Breeding  pigs  on  stock-farms,   under  intelligent  super- 
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vision 9  and  especially  keeping  them  away  from  slaughter- 
houses, out-houses,  drains  and  sewers,  are  the  most  efficient 
means  to  be  relied  upon. 

To  keep  ^^  medsly  pork^^  out  of  our  markets,  is  not  difficult, 
with  a  proper  system  of  inspection.     By  such  a  course,  it  has 
been  virtually  banished  from  the  London  markets,  where  it 
was  sold  in  great  quantities  twenty  years  ago.     Trichinous 
pork  can  ordinarily  be  detected  only  with  the  microscope,  and 
Heller  advises   that  this  manner   of  inspection   should   be 
rigorously  enforced  wherever  pork  is  sold.     This  has  been 
done  with  good   results  in  Brunswick  for  the  past  dozen 
years ;  and  in  Sweden  and  other  places  for  a  shorter  length  of 
time,   with   more  or  less   success.     Pappenheim,  however, 
thinks    (wisely,    at    least,    in    respect    to    this     country) 
that   such   a   system    is    impracticable,   and   that    the    only 
security   lies   in   diffusing  information  among  the  people.* 
All  pork  which   has   been  found   to   contain   cysticerci    or 
trichinae,    should    be  seized,   condemned   and   destroyed  by 
fire,   or   thoroughly  treated  with   sulphuric   acid.      Simply 
burying    such    meat  is   obviously   not   sufficient;    and    the 
question  whether  owners   should    not  be   compensated    for 
all    property  destroyed,    is  well    worthy   of   consideration, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  concealment  and  fraudulent  sales. 
In   every  system  of  inspection,  however,  some  dangerous 
meat,   from   one   cause   or  another,  will  necessarily  escape 
observation,  so  that  the  only  safe  rule  to  follow  is  never  to 
eat  any  pork  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  cooked.     It  is  not 
safe  to  trust  to  pickling  and  smoking,  even  though  combined, 
as  is  ordinarily  done ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
meat  is  seldom  thoroughly  cooked  when  cut  in  slices  more  than 
an  inch  thick.    The  fact  that  two  dangerous  and  often  fatal  dis- 
eases,f  which  are  also  seldom  to  be  reached  by  remedial  meas- 
ures, are  not  infrequent  from  eating  imperfectly-cooked  pork, 
should,  for  that  meat,  render  the  observation  of  this  last  precau- 
tion universal,  especially  as  it  is  so  easy  of  accomplishment. 

When  tapeworms  are  known  to  be  present  in  any  individual. 


*  I)r.  Oermer,  health  officer  of  Erie,  Pa.,  instmcts  the  pnplls  in  the  higher  cl&ssea 
of  the  public  schoolf  in  the  natnral  history  and  microscopic  appearances  of  the 
worm. 

t  In  foar  hundred  and  eighty  cases  of  trichhiosis  reported  bj  Dr.  Bradley,  of 
Detroit,  eighty-two  proved  fktal. 
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treatment  should  be  entered  upon  at  onee,  and  all  expelled 
portions  of  the  worms  should  be  immediately  destroyed  with 
boiling-water  or  fire,  as  there  is  otherwise  danger  of  self- 
infection,  or  the  infection  of  others,  with  the  dangerous  parasite 
cysticcrcus  cellulosse. 

Beef. — With  regard  to  beef,  it  may  be  said  that  it  never 
gives  rise  to  a  dangerous  parasitic  disease  in  man,  except  in 
the  cases  of  very  young  or  of  debilitated  persons,  and  that, 
in  any  case,  disease  from*  this  source  is  comparatively  rare  in 
this  country. 

The  echinococcus  prevails  to  a  great  extent  only  in  those 
countries  where  dogs  and  cattle  live  in  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  man  than  is  common  in  the  United  States.  It 
could  be  readily  extirpated,  as  Hjaltelin  suggests,  by  shutting 
up  dogs,  and  treating  them  medically,  at  proper  intervals.  In 
Iceland,  at  least,  this  should  be  done ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
security,  in  all  countries,  all  "water-bladders"  or  cysts 
found  in  slaughtered  animals  should  not  only  be  cut  out  and 
thrown  away,  but  they  should  also  bo  destroyed  by  fire, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  drop  to  the  floor  or  ground  to 
bo  eaten  by  dogs. 

Less  Harmtul  Parasites. 

The  rest  of  the  parasites  which  have  been  mentioned, 
interest  us  only  as  they  may  cause  disease  enough  in  animals 
to  render  their  flesh  deficient  in  nutritive  value,  or  absolutely 
unwholesome.  The  appearance  of  such  meat  usually  indi- 
cates nothing.  It  should  bo  inspected  at  the  slaughter-house, 
and  sold  at  a  diminished  rate ;  or,  in  case  of  advanced 
disease,  condemned.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  well- 
authenticated  records  of  serious  illness  resulting  from  the 
consumption  of  such  food,  although  it  is  not  improbable 
that  such  cases  may  have  occurred. 

Parasites  Affeotino  Sheep. 

The  prevention  of  the  various  parasitic  diseases  in  sheep  is 
a  matter  of  vast  importance,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
agriculturist.  Lambs  are  especially  subject  to  them,  and 
should  be  kept  carefully  from  all  infected  pastures,  and  also 
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from  those  where  the  grass  is  so  short  that  they  must  pull  up 
dirt  and  parasites  with  thcdr  food.  The  question  of  treating, 
medically,  all  dogs  used  on  sheep-farms,  is  worth  considering. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  now  more  than  a  century  ago  that  Elkiug- 
ton's  discovery  of  deep  drainage  showed  in  what  way  thou- 
sands of  sheep  might  be  saved  from  dying  of  the  '^rot,"  it  is 
rather  strange  that  the  information  thus  gained  has  not  been 
more  generally  applied.  It  is  obvious  that  lettuce,  water- 
cresses,  and  all  edible  plants  gathered  in  sheep-pastures, 
where  the  '^rot"  prevails,  should  be  looked  upon  by  man 
with  some  suspicion. 

Chronic  Diseases  of  Animals. 

Of  the  chronic  diseases  to  which  animals  are  subject,  little 
is  to  be  said.  They  are  chiefly  pulmonary  consumption,  the 
various  conditions  giving  rise  to  dropsy,  and  the  Texas 
cattle-fever.  The  latter  is  not  at  present  certainly  known  to 
injuriously  aflect  flesh  for  food,  although  in  New  York,  six 
years  ago,  it  was  thought  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  have  caused 
diarrhoea.  A  very  large  proportion  of  Texan  cattle  were  at  one 
time  somewhat  affected  by  it,  and  lai'ge  quantities  of  their 
flesh  have  been  sold  and  eaten  in  our  diff'erent  cities  with  at 
least  apparent  immunity  from  evil  results.  In  general,  the 
flesh  of  animals,  affected  with  chronic  diseases,  is  inferior  in 
flavor  and  nutritious  qualities,  putrefies  early,  and  in  that 
condition  often  causes  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  if  eaten.  Only 
inspection  at  the  time  of  slaughter  is  adequate  to  recognizing 
these  diseases,  although  the  muscular  fibrils  under  the  micro- 
scope appear  indistinct  and  sometimes  degenerated.  In  very 
advanced  stages,  such  meat  should  be  condemned  as  unfit  for 
human  food. 

Acute  Diseases  or  Animals. 

Of  the  simple  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  such  as  bron- 
chitis, etc.,  which  produce  only  very  slight  constitutional 
disturbance,  still  less  can  bo  said,  inasmuch  as  they  are  very 
common,  and  the  flesh  of  animals  suffering  from  them  is  sold 
with  the  best  in  our  markets.  More  accurate  data  than  we 
now  possess  are  needed  before  any  positive  statement  can  be 
made  as  to  their  absolute  innocuousness  in  all  cases. 
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JPleuro-pneumoniay  now  so  prevalent  in  Switzerland,  from 
its  insidious  and  highly  contagious  character,  with  its  long 
period  of  incubation  (from  thiily  to  forty  days),  probably 
destroys  more  cattle  than  any  other  known  disease.  During 
the  many  more  or  less  wide-spread  epidemics  in  this  country  * 
and  in  Europe,  the  evidence  is  cumulative  that  thousands  of 
sick  animals  have  been  butchered  and  sold  in  many  of  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  without  any  serious  disease  being 
traced  definitely  to  that  cause ;  although  there  have  been 
many  individual  cases  out  of  the  thousands  where  the  flesh  of 
such  animals  has  been  suspected  of  having  given  rise  to  sick- 
ness. Dr.  Livingstone,  however,  asserts  that  he  has  seen  in 
Africa,  both  among  Europeans  and  natives,  very  serious  iUness 
caused  by  eating  the  flesh  of  cattle  that  had  been  so  slightly 
sick  with  pleuro-pneumonia  that  the  disease  was  hardly  notice- 
able, and  the  flesh  was  apparently  sound. f  In  these  cases 
the  virus  was  not  destroyed  by  thorough  cooking. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  Great  Britain,  in 
1842,  the  mortality  frop  carbuncle  has  increased  in  England 
from  1  to  5.8,  and  that  from  phlegmon  from  2.5  to  8.1  in 
10,000  deaths.  A  similar  fact  has  been  noticed  with  regard 
to  Scotland ;  and  in  both  cases  the  increased  mortality  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  diseased  meat 
had  been  eaten. 

Prof.  Gamgec  states  that  in  a  convict  establishment,  where 
such  animal  food  was  eaten,  there  occurred  forty  or  fifty  car- 
buncles a  month  among  1,520  prisoners. 

The  attempt  to  inoculate  calves  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  so 
as  to  substitute  a  mild  disease  for  a  fatal  one,  has  met  with 
some  success,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  stock- 
owners  in  England,  who  have  found  themselves  repaid  for 
their  great  outlay  of  time  and  money. 

The  hoof  and  mouth  disease,  or  epizootic  aphtha,  is  ordi- 
narily quite  mild,  and,  if  uncomplicated,  of  short  duration 
(about  two  weeks),  and  likely  to  end  in  recovery  without 


•  The  promptness  with  which  this  disease  was  stamped  ont  by  the  efficient  measures 
adopted  by  the  legislature  in  Massachusetts  should  be  an  example  to  all  countries. 

t  May  not  these  symptoms  hare  been  in  part  at  least  attributable  to  rapid  putrefao- 
tiTe  changes  in  the  meat  after  death  i 
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any  other  special  treatment  than  attention  to  cleanliness,  food, 
fresh  air,  etc. 

The  external  signs  of  the  disease  are  quite  marked.  When 
it  prevailed  in  Paris,  from  1834  to  1839,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  exclude  the  meat  from  the  markets,  and  wo  have 
the  high  authority  of  Levy  that  no  apparent  ill  results  fol- 
lowed. Such  meat  is  not  now  condemned  in  all  the  cities  of 
Europe  where  inspection  is  thorough,  provided  the  disease  is 
uncomplicated  with  others,  and  not  severe.  Dr.  Thorne  states 
that  animals  suffering  from  hoof  and  mouth  disuse,  during  the 
late  epidemic,  were  constantly  killed  and  sold  in  England, 
often  as  first-class  meat.  In  no  case  had  he  heard  of  disease 
in  men  attributed  to  it,  and  Mr.  Simon  corroborates  his  testi- 
mony. Since  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  America,  in 
1870,  by  a  cow  imported  from  Holland,  our  experience  has 
been  similar. 

On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Gamgeo  knew  a  pack  of  hounds 
to  become  very  ill  from  eating  the  raw  flesh  of  a  cow  that  had 
been  killed  while  suffering  from  epizootic  aphtha,  and  in  some 
cities  of  Europe  both  milk  and  meat  of  the  diseased  animals 
are  condemned. 


The  Rinderpest  of  the  Germans,  typhus  contagieux  of  the 
French,  or  cattle-plague,  now  creating  such  havoc  among 
cattle  in  the  Crimea,  is  a  disease  often  attended  with  severe 
constitutional  symptoms,  is  easily  recognized  before  death, 
and  is  very  fatal.  The  dressed  meat  does  not  differ  in 
appearance  frohi  that  of  healthy  animals.  Parent  Duchatelet 
states  that  enormous  quantities  of  beef  so  diseased  have  been 
eaten  in  France  without  any  ill  results  having  been  noticed 
from  it,  and  we  have  the  same  kind  of  testimony  with  regard 
to  the  great  epidemic  in  Great  Britain,  in  1865.  Pappenheim 
also  asserts  that  experience  has  not  thus  for  shown  that  there 
is  danger  from  eating  meat  diseased  by  the  rinderpest ;  and 
Prof.  Brlicke,  of  Vienna,  even  says  that  the  Bohemian  peas- 
ants dug  up,  cooked  and  ate  such  meat  after  it  had  been  con- 
demned and  buried  by  the  inspectors,  and  that  no  known 
cases  of  illness  resulted  therefrom. 

Some    isolated    cases,   however,   have   been   reported    in 
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Europe,  where  even  death  was  thought  to  have  been  the  result 
of  eating  it. 

The  facts  remain,  too,  that  beef  so  diseased  was  declared 
unwholesome  by  the.  Belgian  Academy,  that  it  is  still  seized 
and  condemned  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  large  continental 
cities  of  Europe,  and  that  Dr.  Letheby,  for  twenty  years 
Health  Officer  of  London,  in  reviewing  the  epidemic  of  1865, 
states  that  *'  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  permit  the  unre 
stricted  sale  of  such  meat  in  all  stages  of  the  disease."* 

The  cattle-plague  (also  called  steppe-murrain,  from  the 
steppes  or  plains  in  Russia,  where  it  originates)  is  enzootic,  and, 
with  the  rigid  care  exercised  by  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
will  be,  in  all  probability,  confined  to  its  source, — the  broad 
plains  of  Western  Asia,— or  at  least  be  kept  from  becoming 
again  a  general  epidemic,  unless  quarantine  laws  be  neglected 
or  rendered  inoperative  in  another  European  war. 

In  this  country,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  the  disease 
has  never  yet  appeared ;  and  those  cases  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  reported  as  such  were,  in  all  probability, 
something  else.  It  might,  without  much  doubt,  be  transported 
across  the  ocean  through  the  medium  of  diseased  cattle  or 
their  hides. 

Anthrax f  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  condition  of  the  leg, 
which  gives,  it  the  name  of  malignant  erysipelas^  rather  preva- 
lent, in  1873,  in  a  part  of  New  England, f  but  generally  rare 
in  this  country,  probably  renders  the  flesh  of  animals  aflTected 
with  it  more  dangerous  as  food  than  any  other  known  disease, 
with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  small-pox  in  sheep.  And  yet, 
in  the  early  stages,  the  diseased  meat  is  often  eaten  with 
apparent  impunity,  giving  rise  simply-  to  slight  diarrhoea,  and 
in  a  certain  number  of  cases  to  no  evident  unpleasant  results 
whatever. 

Menschel  reports  several  cases  of  persons  being  affected 
with  carbuncle  from  this  cause.  Simon  knew  of  a  family  of 
eleven  persons,  of  whom  nine  ate  meat  from  a  bullock  which 
had  been  killed  in  not  a  late  stage  of  the  disease.     The  flesh 

*  Report  oo  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  London,  1865^  p.  50. 
t  Report  on  the  Diseasea  of  Domestic  Animals,  in  Connecticut,  by  Noah  Cressy, 
XJ>. 
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en  on  the  same  day  as  slaughtered,  and  looked  per- 
ood  after  a  few  dark  spota  had  been  cut  out.  Of  these 
rsons,  all  became  quite  ill,  and  two  died. 

Gamgoe  states,  in  the  "Edinburgh  Veterinaiy  ReTiew," 

has  known  diseased  cattle  slaughtered,  the  beef  of 
bad  the  appearance  of  being  the  best  a  butcher  can 
and  yet  dogs,  piga  and  ferrets  hare  di^d  from  eating 
horses  died  from  drinking  the  water  into  which  the 
f  these  animals  had  run. 
igard  to  splenic  apoplexy,  possibly  only  another  form 

disease,  the  same  author  says,  in  his  report  to  the 

officer  of  the  Privy  Council  in  London :  "  Many  of 
-at  forms  of  disease  are  very  sudden,  and  only  slightly 
he  color  and  texture  of  the  muscular  apparatus.  A 
;  bullock,  with  florid  meat,  may  have  died  from  splenic 
:y,  or  been  merely  killed  ^ro^-ma,  when  already  on  the 
f  death.  Remove  the  spleen,  and  the  carcass  appears 
Yet  dogs  and  pigs  in  this  country  die  from  eating, 
:h  first  cooked,  any  portion  of  such  cattle."  Pi-of. 
.  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  calls  atteii- 
the  danger  arising  from  the  consumption  of  such  meat, 

the  large  number  of  evil  consequences  known  to  be 
r  attributable  to  it.  In  fact,  one  would  suppose  that  it 
rdly  be  otherwise  of  a  disease  bo  malignant  and   so 

fatal.  Moreover,  not  less  than  sixty  persons  have 
f  been  reported  as  having  become  seriously  ill  from 
t>cef  diseased  by  anthrax,  which,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
perfectly  sound  and  healthy,  so  that  its  condition  could 
)en  ascertained  only  from  information  gat  by  inspecting 
;mal  organs  of  the  animal.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
lere  are  carbuncles  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  or  a 
y  be  swollen  and  discolored.  Usually,  however,  the 
f  not  the  only,  indication  of  disease  is  in  the  spleen. 
•bon,  or  black  leg,  so  culled  from  the  almost  gangrenous 
toce  of  one  of  the  hind  legs,  is  so  dangerous  a  form  of 

disease,  that  Prof.  Cressy  advises  the  destruction  even 
bides  of  all  animals  affected  with  it. 
ixy,"  which  causes  such  great  mortality  among  sheep 
:land,  is  probably  anthrax  in  a  modified  form.     The 
eaten  very  largely,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
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without,  striking  ill  results,  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
Scotch,  but  only  after  having  been  salted  and  kept  foi"  a  long 
time.  Scotch  physicians  say  that  even  then  such  a  practice  is 
dangerous.  Pappenheim,  who  states  that  there  is  no  danger 
from  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  suffering  frbm  the  cattle- 
plague,  advocates  the  seizure  at  the  slaughter-house's  and  the 
burial  oCall  the  parts  of  animals  that  have  had  anthrax* 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  prove  the  statement  that  all 
erysipelatous  diseases  are  dangerous;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  erysipelas,  following  severe  bruises  in  transpor 
tation,  should  be  very  sharply  looked  after  by  our  health 
officers. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  whose  experience  as  inspector  at  Pittsburg 
entitles  his  opinions  to  great  weight,  states  that  a  few  hours 
even  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  poison  throughout  the  entire 
system  of  a  severely  bruised  animal.  Especially  should  wo 
be  on  our  guard  against  creatures  that  have  been  trampled  to 
death,  and  either  butchered  for  the  market,  or  ** tried  out"  for 
their  tallow,  as  erysipelas  of  an  aggravated  form  is  apt  to  be 
present. 

The  Texas  catUe  disease^  or  splenic  fever,  which  caused  so 
much  destruction  to  American  herds  six  years  ago,  apparently 
is  developed  in  a  chronic,  mild  or  latent  form  in  cattle  feeding 
on  low,  undrained  land  in  certain  parts  of  our  southern  sea- 
board States.  If  brought  rapidly  to  the  North,  they  communi- 
cate the  disease  in  an  acute  and  very  fatal  form  to  cattle  which 
eat  food  or  drink  water  contaminated  by  their  excretions 
(Report  to  the  United  States  Commissioners  of  Agriculture, 
1871),  although  not  themselves  subject  to  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease  unless  they  have  first  remained  in  the  Northern 
States  long  enough  to  become  acclimated,  and  then  become 
exposed  to  the  contagious  matter,  whatever  it  is,  of  freshly 
arrived  herds. 

In  many  of  our  large  cities,  the  meat  of  such  animals  was 
sold  and  eaten  in  large  quantities,  without  any  marked  evil 
results  being  clearly  traced  to  its  consumption,  and  that,  too, 
although  the  disease  was  of  such  severity  that  cattle  often 
died  twelve  hours  after  the  attack.  Nevertheless,  in  New 
York,  the  Board  of  Health  attributed  *^  the  rapidly  increasing 
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mortality  from  diarrhceal  disorders,  and  especially  the  sud- 
denness of  death,  in  adults  as  well  as  in  children,"  in  1868, 
partly  to  its  use  as  food ;  and  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  flesh  of  animals  affected  either  with  the  acute  or 
chronic  form  of  the  disease,  should  not  be  sold  as  food  for 
man. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  on  splenic  fever  for  the 
United  States  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Dodge  says : 
"  While  meat  of  diseased  animals  can  never  be  deemed  whole- 
some food,  the  milk  and  flesh  of  cattle  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease do  not  generally  cause  immediate  sickness " ;  and  Mr. 
Eaton  also  says  of  a  quite  fatal  epidemic  in  Illinois,  ^  not  a  single 
case  of  disease  or  injury  resulted  from  the  use  of  meat  or  milk." 

Prof.  Gamgee,  too,  of  London,  in  his  report  on  this  disease 
to  the  United  States  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  in  1871, 
speaks  as  follows  :  ^  I  was  called  upon  a  fortnight  ago  to  reply 
to  the  question  whether,  if  any  of  the  flesh  of  the  sick  ani- 
mals happened  to  be  sold,  it  was  probable  that  human  beings 
might  suffer.  I  unhesitatingly  asserted  what  I  repeat  now, 
that  the  meat  is  not  poisonous,  and  is  incapable  of  injuring 
human  beings.     To  that  opinion  I  now  adhere." 

At  the  same  time,  he  qualifies  his  statement  in  these  terms : 
^  If  I  should  be  asked  what  regulations  should  be  made  by 
city  authorities  in  relation  to  the  traffic  in  diseased  meat,  I 
have  simply  to  declare  what  I  have  said  for  many  years  past ; 
viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  health  and 
disease,  except  as  the  two  conditions  are  known  to  medical 
men ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  disadvantages  of 
condemning  more  meat  than  there  is  any  necessity  for,  it  is 
essential  that  a  sanitary  officer  should  be  supported  on  the 
broad  general  principle  that  a  diseased  animal  is  an  animal 
unfit  for  human  consumption.'' 

Under  the  influence  of  excitement,  lack  of  food,  over- 
crowding and  the  various  conditions  of  torture  incident  to 
their  passage  from  the  fields  of  Texas  to  the  markets  of  our 
Northern  cities,  some  bullocks  have  shown  symptoms  of  the 
acute  disease.  In  about  a  month  after  leaving  their  native 
pastures,  cattle  infected  with  the  latent  form  of  the  disease 
become  acclimated  under  the  new  conditions  of  life,  and  lose 
the  power  of  communicating  the  acute  form  to  Northern  herds. 
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Cold  weather   destroys  the   infectious  virus,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

Another  enzootic  disease  peculiar  to  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, to  certain  part«  of  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
is  the  ^milk  sickness^  or  ^ trembles ^^  popularly  so  called,  the 
pathology  of  which  is  not  yet  accurately  known.  It  originates 
in  low  woodland  districts,  and  may  possibly  be  due,  in  some 
degree,  to  certain  poisonous  plants  found  in  the  infected  local- 
ities. Quit^  serious  illness  is  caused  by  eating  the  flesh,  or 
milk,  or  even  cheese,  made  of  the  milk,  of  alSected  animals. 

Prof.  Creasy  has  known  choleraic  diarrhcsa  to  be  caused 
by  eating  the  flesh  of  cows  slaughtered  while  suffering  from 
parturition  fwer^  and  Prof.  Gamgee  confirms  this  testimony. 

The  "  hog-cholera^^  *  and  "  spotted  typhus^  *  called  in  Ger- 
many TypJioeser  JRothlaufy  and  a  disease  said  to  resemble 
scarlet  fever  {? Eiftfacher  Hothlauf)^  occur  in  pigs ;  and  it  is 
strange  to  say  that  such  meat  has  been  eaten  without  any 
manifestation  of  untoward  results.  The  flesh  of  the  former 
should  always  be  condemned,  and,  in  Germany,  parts  of  the 
latter  are  cut  off  and  also  condemned. 

With  the  small-pox  of  sheep, f  the  case  is  different.  The 
flesh  of  affected  animals  is  pale,  moist,  emitting  a  nauseous 
odor,  and  almost  invariably  giving  rise  to  sickness  in  people' 
who  eat  it. 

When  an  enlarged  humanity  teaches  us  to  fatten  our  horses 
for  the  market,  instead  of  working  them  to  death, f  it  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  disease  most  common  in  them  is 
the  glanders,  Decroix  states  that  hundreds  of  horses  so  dis- 
eased were  eaten  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  with  no  apparent 
ill  result,  and  that  he   had  himself  eaten  such  without  an 


*  TbeM  sre,  perhaps,  popular  names  for  erysipelatous  diseases  of  different  degrees 
of  seYeiity,  bat  their  pathology  is  not  clearly  made  oat 

t  For  aooomits  of  epidemics  of  this  disease  in  the  United  States,  see  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioiiera  of  Agricaltare. 

X  Fire  tlK>asand  are  eaten  each  year  in  Paris.  There  are  several  markets  in  Berlin 
for  the  sale  of  horse-flesh,  which  is  sold  more  or  less  in  sixteen  different  states  of 
Europe;  and  bott^,  of  especially  delicate  flaror,  has  been  made  of  the  tax  of  horses. 
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unpleasant  symptom  following.  It  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
however,  whether  the  immunity  in  these  cases  was  not  rather 
apparent  than  real. 

Diseased  Meat  in  General. 

In  one  of  our  towns  in  Massachusetts,  many  families  were 
made  ill  from  eating  meat  which  did  not  look  suspicious,  but 
came  from  a  sick  bull. 

In  Genoa,  when  diseased  meat  was  sold,  it  is  said  that  epi- 
demics were  severe  and  gangrene  common ;  and  many  cases 
of  illness  have  been  rfsported  in  Edinburgh  from  eating  steaks 
from  diseased  animals. 

When  the  plague  started  from  its  foul  nest  in  Barbary,  last 

year,  an  investigation  by  the  English  government   proved, 

among  other  facts,  that  those  natives  who  ate  of  the  flesh  of 

-sheep  affected  with  carbuncular  sores  suffered  soonest  and  the 

most  severely  from  the  disease. 

Dr.  Letheby  has  (in  1860)  investigated  a  case  where,  of 
sixty-six  people  who  ate  diseased  meat,  sixty-four  were 
attacked  with  more  or  less  severe  diarrhoea,  vomiting  and 
prostration,  and  one  died. 

Prof.  Gamgee  asserts  that  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  meat 
sold  in  London  markets,  ten  years  ago,  came  from  animals 
more  or  less  diseased,  and  he  also  says,  ^Dead-meat  markets 
supply  diseased  meat  for  all,  and  not  for  the  poor  alone,  as 
some  suspect.^ 

Prof.  Danforth,  of  Chicago,  writes :  ^  I  have  several  times 
found  beef  upon  my  table  which  was  abnormally  tender, 
yet  fresh  apparently.  In  these  cases,  the  microscope 
showed  the  muscular  fibre  to  be  in  a  state  of  fatty  degen- 
eration, similar  to  what  has  been  found  in  experimental 
starvation.** 

Prof.  Cressy  says  that  the  ^  traffic  in  diseased  milk  and 
meat  in  this  country  is  now  immense,"  and  he  attributes  very 
bad  consequences  to  their  use. 

Prof.  Cameron,  of  Dublin,  traces  many  cases  of  illness  to 
diseased  meat ;  and  one  of  our  correspondents  in  this  State 
writes  :  ^*0f  this  I  am  certain,  that  much  meat  of  very  inferior 
quality  is  sold  here  to  the  laboring  classes,  but  cau  point  to 
no  positive  ill  result,  except  indigestion.'' 
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The  extreme  difficulty  of  tracing  all  disease  to  its  source ,* 
and  the  absence  of  exact  experiments  in  regard  to  diseased 
meat,  should  make  us  very  slow  in  saying  that  what  causes 
serious  results  in  so  many  cases  is  attended  with  more  than 
apparent  immunity  in  others,  even  if  more  numerous. 

^  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  among  the  poor  of  large 
cities  the  secret  sale  of  decomposed  and  unwholesome  meat  is 
a  very  frequent  cause  of  disease  and  death."     (Dr.  Taylor, 

* 

Med,  Jurisprud.) 

It  should  be  remarked,  too,  that  diseased  meat  decomposes 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  thereby  doubling  the  chances  of 
evil  results. 

^  Seeing  that  serious  consequences  may  ensue  [from  eating 
diseased  meat],  it  is  only  right  to  look  upon  all  such  meat 
as  unsafe  and  unfit  for  human  food  "  (Dr.  Pavy)  ;  and,  after 
reviewing  all  the  testimony  in  favor  of  its  apparent  innocuous- 
ness.  Dr.  Parkes  states  that,  ^  Animal  poisons  may  be  neutral- 
ized or  destroyed  by  cooking  or  digestion,  but  the  composi- 
tion of  muscle  must  exert  an  influence  on  the  composition  of 
our  nitrogenous  tissues  which  no  preparation  or  digestion  can 
remove.'* 

Dr.  Brown,  of  New  Haven,  writes :  ^  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
line  can  be  drawn  as  to  where  or  when  meat  becomes  injuri- 
ous or  bad.  From  that  which  is  certainly  wholesome  to  that 
which  is  certainly  bad,  there  is  a  regular  gradation.  ...  A 
certain  meat  in  questionable  condition  might  not  illy  affect 
one  person  eating  it,  while  it  would  another." 

Tests  of  Diseased  Meat. 

Diseased  meat  is  often  of  a  light  pink  color,  soft  instead  of 
resistant  to  the  touch,  and  generally  loses  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  cooking.  The  experience  of 
sanitary  officers  the  world  over,  however,  proves  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  inspection  at  the  slaughter-house  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  exclude  diseased  meats,  even  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind,  from  our  markets.  The  testimony  on  this 
point  is  simply  overwhelming. 

*  The  late  Dr.  John  Wato  nsed  to  saj  that  three-fourths  of  his  patients  got  sick 
sad  got  weU  again  witbont  his  ever  knowing  wbpx  ailed  them. 
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Seveeelt  Beuised  Meat. 
The  flesh  of  animala  that  have  been  trampled  nearly,  if  not 
lite,  to  death,  or  in  which  eryeipelas  has  supervened  upon 
I  injury,  is  sometimea  of  a  dark  purple  tint,  and  la  prop- 
ly  considered  diaeosed. 

The  testimony  of  butchers  a&d  of  health  officers  at  hearings 
this  city,  in  1871,  and  in  London,  in  1873,  eatablishes 
:yond  a  doubt  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  possible  to 
;tect  such  meat  from  simple  insiicction  of  the  cart'uss ;  and 
embers  of  this  Board  have  recently  seen  in  small  slaughter- 
lusea  in  Brighton,  two  animala  in  regard  to  which  it  was 
ipoBsible  to  apeak  definitely  on  tiiis  point. 

Effects  of  Starting. 
A  condition  analagoiia  to  disease  ia  produced  by  starving, 
id  the  medical  inspector  of  the  District  of  Columbia  calls 
tention  to  the  fraud  upon  the  community  from  the  sale  of 
ich  meat.  The  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  has  reported 
laes  of  inflammation  of  the  atomacb  in  ateera,  with  high  fever, 
;pendent  on  tbia  cause;  and  the  streets  of  New  York,  St. 
ouis,  and  ludianola  have  not  infrequently  borne  witness  to 
e  furious  delirium  of  starved  cattle,  while  Claude  Bernard  has 
lown  that  the  amount  of  blood  in  artificially-starved  animals 
diminished  by  about  one-half.  The  testimony  of  a  butcher, 
)ing  a  large  business  in  London,  is,  that  "  if  a  bullock  is  left 
ithout  hay  or  water  for  a  day,  that  bullock  loses  some  ten 
lillings  in  quality,  and  it  loses  in  weight."  He  also  says 
at  be  gives  this  as  an  accepted  calculation  among  butchers, 
id  not  as  his  individual  opinion.*  And  yet  food  recently 
eorbed  into  the  system,  within  a  very  few  hours  before 
nugbter,  passes  quickly  into  decomposition,  and  taints  a 
bole  carcass. 

Meat  from  vert  Young  Anihals. 
Very  young  meat  can  hardly  bo  aaid  to  be  absolutely 
jurioua,t  unless  it  be  also  diseased  (as  is  too  often  the  case) 

•  Report,  etc,  on  TToxlona  Trades.    London,  1S73. 

t  French  Bad  Engliab  bntchen  have  told  me  that  Tcetal  calvei  are  remoTed  from 

.ngbtcred  cows,  and  aie  conEldered  quite  M  delicodM  b;  certain  of  the  Jcwi  In 
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bj  exhaustion,  lack  of  food  and  drink,  and  suffering  of  various 
kinds.  It  possesses,  however,  very  little  nutritive  value,  is 
not  readily  digested,  and  is  very  generally  condemned.  Dif- 
ferent countries  or  cities  place  the  lowest  age  at  which  it  may 
be  sold  at  various  points  between  two  and  six  weeks. 

Salted  or  Pigexed  Meat. 

Many  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  meat  are  salted  or  ^  cured  ^ 
in  brine,  processes  which  withdraw  water,  and  with  it  the 
soluble  phosphates  and  albumen  and  myosin  and  extractive 
matter  from  the  flesh,  and  therefore  deteriorate  its  nutritive 
qualities  very  decidedly. 

Bad  Meat  Easily  Sold. 

The  ease  with  which  diseased,  dead,  dying,  very  young  or 
even  foetal  calves,  can  be  dressed  and  smuggled  to  the  Bologna- 
sausage  maker,  where  they  are  prepared  for  sale  away  from 
supervision,  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  in  order  to  convince  one's  self  that  sick,  starved, 
maimed,  dying  and  dead  animals  reach  our  cities,  not  in  very 
great  numbers  indeed,  every  week,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
inspect  a  cattle-train  as  it  arrives  from  the  West.  If  one 
aski  at  the  various  rendering-establishments  whether  they  get 
sach  animals,  the  answer,  *^Yes — sometimes,"  compels  the 
inference  so  strongly  brought  out  by  the  examination  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  bad  meat  in  Boston,  in  1871,  that  such  meat  is 
sometimes  sold  for  food  in  our  markets;  and  we  are  now 
absolutely  powerless  to  prevent  it,  as  we  have  no  system  of 
inspection.  Inspection^  and  nothing  but  inspection^  can  pre- 
vent this. 

Effects  of  Terror. 

How  much  animals  suffer  from  the  sight  of  suffering  in 
others,  if  not  actually  in  physical  pain  themselves,  and  how 
far  they  are  capable  of  anticipating  torture,  are  still  matters 
of  dispute.  Many,  if  not  most  butchers  think  (and  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  think  so),  either  that  all  animals,  or 
that  the  least  intelligent  of  them,  are  entirely  indiffierent  to 

Europe;  and,  ander  the  name  of  "slank  yeal/'  or  "staggering  bob,"  they  are 
Ribbed  by  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  In  neither  case  have  I  been  able  to  find  any 
neotion  of  bad  results  from  eating  snch  meat. 

22 
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unpleasant  sights  and  sounds ;  but  there  is  in  the  community 
a  more  or  less  strong  feeling  to  the  contrary ;  and  in  some 
cities  especial  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  any  blood  or  any  of 
the  processes  of  slaughtering  from  being  seen  by  animals 
awaiting  their  turn.* 

Various  statements  have  been  made  of  the  general  injurious 
effect  of  terror  upon  the  secretions  of  animals  (and  by  infer- 
ence upon  their  flesh  also) ,  although  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  proof  that  such  influences,  when  uncomplicated,  do 
more  than  diminish  the  quantity  of  milk,  etc.,  without  alter- 
ing the  quality. f 

The  importance  of  keeping  milch  cows  free  from  disturbing 
emotions  is  well  known  to  dairymen ;  and  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals is  said  by  many  stock-raisers  to  differ  as  food  according 
to  the  general  care,  freedom  from  emotional  disturbances, 

*  At  the  two  large  abattoirs  in  Lyons,  the  guards  are  required  to  enforce  a  law  to 
this  effect,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  flesh  of  cattle  is  injured  by  allowing  them  to  wit- 
ness the  slaughtering  of  other  animals.  AtZarich  a  leathern  strap  is  slipped  orer  the 
animal's  horns,  completely  covering  the  eyes,  before  he  is  taken  into  the  slaughter- 
house. In  the  centre  of  this  strap  is  a  perforated  iron  block,  the  hole  being  directly 
oyer  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  Standing  in  this  hole  is  a  short,  sharp,  hollow  steel 
spike,  which  is  driyen  into  the  brain  by  a  single  blow  of  a  heavy  hammer,  producing 
instant  unconsciousness.  The  base  of  the  brain  is  then  at  once  broken  up  by  means 
or  a  small  iron  rod,  producing  absolute  death ;  the  large  blood-vessels  are  then  sev- 
ered.   [S.  H.  M.  Byers,  U.  S.  Consul.] 

At  the  abattoir  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  at  several  other  places  in  the  United  States, 
the  following  practice  prevails  for  killing  unmanageable  steers.  Each  bullock  in  turn 
is  driven  into  a  small  pen,  while  a  man  standing  above  its  head  severs  the  spinal-cord 
(if  the  animal  remaina  aiiUJt  by  a  single  skilftil  stroke  with  a  long,  heavy  iron  spear, 
and  the  animal  falls  as  if  shot.  This,  the  Spanish  method,  if  performed  as  in  Spain 
and  in  Naples,  where  the  animal  is  in  an  inclosure  so  small  as  to  prevent  his  moving 
about,  is  very  swift  and  certain.  As  often  practised  in  this  country,  it  is  very  cruel, 
fh>m  the  fact  that  the  pens  are  too  large,  the  animals  run  about  more  or  less,  aim  is 
uncertain,  and  death  slow  and  painftil. 

At  Springfield  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  in  some  other  cities,  cattle  are  shot  one  by 
one. 

In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  the  law  requires  that  large  animals  shall  be 
killed  with  the  poU-axet  which  perforates  the  skull  at  the  first  stroke ;  and  inspectors 
are  required  to  enforce  the  acts  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty. 

In  America,  the  more  or  less  clumsy  and  inhumane  method  used  by  the  Greeks  of 
Homer's  time  is  quite  generally  prevalent,  and  consists  in  first. stunning  the  animal 
by  one  or  more  blows,  well  or  ill  directed,  on  the  head.  The  throat  is  then  cut,  as  is 
done  in  all  the  above  cases.  The  Jewish  method  (stringing  up  by  the  iiind  leg  and 
cutting  the  throat)  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States,  but,  from  the 
cruelty  involved  in  it,  is  generally  condemned  by  those  with  whom  it  forms  no  part 
of  a  time-honored  rite.    (See  note,  p.  181.)  . 

t "  In  a  cow  giving  milk,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  secretion  may  be  arrested  or 
diminished  in  quantity  by  terror  or  other  depressing  emotions.  The  instances  related 
of  similar  causes  producing  a  deleterious  change  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  are  leas 
authentic."— Dr.  /.  C.  DcUton, 
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diet,  etc.,  which  they  have  enjoyed  during  life,  although  the 
microscope  and  chemistry  do  not  at  present  aid  us  in  saying 
why  it  should  be  so. 

In  London,  in  1873,  a  prominent  butcher  even  testified 
that  "inferiority  and  want  of  skill  in  slaughtering  injure  the 
value  of  the  animal  slaughtered " ;  and  another  stated  that 
""the  more  care  the  things  are  killed  with,  the  longer  they  keep." 

The  evidence  collected  from  sixty-five  correspondents  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  being  for  the  most  part  members 
of  Boards  of  Health,  who  have  had  especial  opportunities  for 
observation,  is  as  follows : — 

Three  state  that  secretions  are  so  altered  in  animals  by  ter- 
ror as  to  render  their  ^milk  or  flesh"  injurious  as  food,  but 
they  give  no  facts  in  support  of  their  theories.* 

One  thinks  that  the  flesh  is  affected,  and  that  it  putrefies  early. 

Fourteen  think  that  terror,  if  prolonged  or  excessive  or 
accompanied  by  exertion,  would  injure  the  meat. 

Fourteen  think  that  animals  do  not  suffer  from  terror  in 
slaughter-houses. 

Ten  think  that  they  do  so  suffer,  but  doubt  whether  their 
flesh  is  injuriously  affected. 

Nine  think  that  terror  cannot  injure  flesh. 

Seventeen  are  unable  to  give  any  opinion,  although  having 
had  excellent  opportunities  for  observation. 

An  eminent  physician  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  occupying 
a  high  position  in  the  SanitoBtsconsilium^  states  that  he  cannot 
find  in  any  German  or  French  publication  any  intimation  that 
the  terror  or  trembling  witnessed  in  the  slaughtering  affects 
injuriously  the  flesh  of  animals. 

The  following  opinions  are  from  eminent  members  of  Boards 
of  Health : —  . 

"The  fieah  can  be  altered  by  terror  only  when  violent  exertions  (heftige 
Bewegnngen)  accompany  it." — (Ghent) 

'^  It  is  generally  supposed  that  animals  snffer  somewhat  from  terror.  The 
butchers,  however,  declare  that  the  flesh  is  not  ii^nriously  affected  from  their 
seeing  the  various  processes  of  slaughtering." — (Zurich,) 

*  Of  these  three,  one  knows  no  flMtf,  one  *<  knows  facts,"  bat  has  not  answered  in- 
qaizies  as  to  what  they  are,  and  the  third  does  not  state  whether  he  refers  to  milk,  or 
to  i&eat,  or  to  both. 
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"  I  believe  cattle  do  snffer  from  terror,  but  swine  and  other  animals  do  not 
I  do  not  think  the  flesh  is  ii^uriously  affected,  at  least  not  to  any  great  ej,- 
tent:^^(Fitt$burg,) 

Animals  '^  become  excited  and  terrified  if  present  at  the  bntchering.  If 
iillowed  to  stand  over  throe  or  four  hours,  the  flesh  would  be  injuriously 
affected.'' — (Baton  Rouge,) 

"  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  suffer  from  terror ;  but  to  what  extent 
their  flesh  is  injuriously  affected,  an  opinion,  if  expressed,  would  be  only 
conjectural ;  but  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  its  value  would  be  seriously 
impaired." — (Richmond.) 

**  It  is  supposed  that  animals  suffer  from  terror,  but  it  is  not  generally  the 
opinion  of  meat  dealers  that  mere  terror,  independent  of  physical  exertions, 
injures  the  qualities  of  their  meat  as  food." — (Dea  Moines.) 

"I  have  seen  animals  terrified;  but  I  do  not  think  that  mere  terror,  unac- 
companied by  violent  muscular  exertion,  would  affect  the  quality  of  their 
fLesh."— (Dublin.) 

''It  is  supposed  that  animals  suffer  from  terror,  but  I  do  not  think  it  af- 
fect's the  flesh,  except  when  furious.  It  is  then  much  darker  in  color." — 
(Leith.) 

''It  [terror]  has  a  tendency  to  set  them  wild,  and  the  meat  is  liable  to 
putrefy." — (Bel/Mt,  Ireland.) 

"Prolonged  terror  must  prove  injurious,  but  I  can  adduce  no  facts." — 
(Belfasty  Ireland.) 

"I  think  it  not  improbable  that  milk  secreted  shortly  after  an  animal  has 
been  greatly  terrified  would  be  unwholesome.  I  cannot  give  any  opinion  as 
to  the  effect  of  terror  upon  meat." — (Landon.) 

"I  believe  that  terror,  if  prolonged  or  repeated,  is  liable  to  render  the  milk 
injurious,  but  that  it  has  no  substantial  effect  upon  the  flesh,  unless  it  should 
be  in  degree  and  duration  beyond  all  probable  limits." — (Atlanta.) 

"Cases  of  apparent  ii^ury  [from  terror]  can  always  be  explained  by 
unsuspected  disease." — (Baltimore,) 

"Mental  emotion,  in  my  opinion,  produces  changes  in  both  the  milk  and 
meat." — (Nashville.) 

"The  affirmative  is  demonstrated  as  respects  secretions;  evidence  respect- 
ing meats  tannot  be  entirely  conclusive." — (New  Tork.) 

"  Terror  may  dangerously  vitiate  the  milk  of  cows.  That  the  flesh  should 
be  injured  by  the  same  cause  is  less  evident;  for  such  an  effect  I  should  sup- 
pose prolonged  or  often  repeated  as  well  as  extreme  alarm  must  be  necessary." 
^Philadelphia.)* 

•At  the  new  abattoir  in  Jersey  City,  where  200,000  cattle  and  300,000  sheep  are 
killed  yearly  (although  not  working  at  more  than  one-half  its  Aill  capacity),  Jtht 
eighty  pens  are  separated  simply  by  open  iron  raillngB,  so  that  eveiythlng  is  In  open 
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A  leading  butcher  in  Washington  gives  the  following  opin- 
ion, but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  few  others  agree  with  him  : — 

^  Every  practical  batcher  knows  by  experience  that  an  animal  being  terri- 
fied before  slaaghtering  wiU  caase  its  meat  to  present  a  bloody  and  puffed 
appearance." 

Effects  of  Exhaustion. 

Although,  during  our  late  war,  many  medical  inspectors 
saw  animals  killed  immediately  after  a  long  march,  and  while 
overheated,  without  any  evident  ill  effects  in  those  who  ate 
the  flesh,*  and  although  wild  creatures  are  often  killed  iinder 
more  or  less  similar  conditions,  yet  there  are  many  facts  to 
prove  that  the  flesh  of  such  animals  is  at  times  injurious. 
Medical-Inspector  Hamlin  states,  as  a  result  of  his  extensive 
experience,  that  such  meat  is  deleterious.  Old  hunters  make 
special  efforts  to  prevent  their  dogs  from  **  worrying"  game, 
and  many  prefer  the  deer  shot  quietly  at  night  to  that  killed 
under  the  excitement  of  the  chase. 

One  of  our  correspondents  in  Massachusetts  says  :  ^  A  beef 
was  slaughtered  in  our  town  that  had  to  be  supported  to  the 
abattoir  exhausted  from  overdriving.  The  meat  tainted,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  for  preservation,  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours."  And  another  writes  :  '*I  have  known  of 
one  case  of  an  overheated  ox  which  was  slaughtered.  The 
meat  was  dark  in  color,  and  became  tainted  in  a  few  hours." 

*^  The  fleah  of  animals*  that  have  been  excited  before  death,  as  by  over- 
driving  or  by  tortorey  has  frequently  proved  unwholesome." — (Letheby,) 

Dr.  W.  Holbrook,  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  says  : — 

^  I  know  from  my  army  experience,  that  the  flesh  of  overdriven  cattle  in 
hot  weather  produces  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  As  snrgeon-in-chief,  I  have 
refnsed  to  have  a  single  poand  issued  with  the  troops  on  the  march.  When 
eaten,  fermentation  resulted,  and  not  digestion;  and  with  tired  men, 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery  were  the  direct  results." 

▼lew.  The  advantages  which  were  expected  from  this  plan  were  light,  air  and  icru- 
ftthtu  ctem/tfMSff,  In  which  it  is  certainly  a  model;  but  experience  has  also  shown 
that  the  aniroalB,  although  -frequently  trembling,  are  unusually  quiet  and  docile  in 
appeanmoe  and  conduct.  This  stillness  has  been  thought  by  some  observers  to  be 
poMibly  due  to  their  being  completely  terrified,  or  in  a  measure  paralyzed  from  terror. 
The  dean  and  dry  stock^yards,  the  well-filled  mangers  and  watering-troughs,  and  the 
oomfortable  sheds  for  protection  from  the  weather  testify  that  the  company  is  not 
wanting  in  humanity. 

*  In  the  new  abattoir  at  Dresden,  Saxony,  animals  are  not  of  necessity  absolutely 
eondeDiDed  as  unfit  for  food  when  they  are  killed  to  save  their  dying  from  exhaustion. 
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We  have  the  high  authority  of  Liebig  for  the  statement 
that  five  persons  were  once  made  seriously  ill  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  an  animal  which  had  struggled  violently  in  a  snare 
for  some  hours  immediately  before  being  killed. 

"  There  have  been  cases  known  where  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  re- 
sulted from  the  eating  of  game  which  had  been  greatly  distressed  and 
worried  before  death  ;  also  from  the  eating  of  the  meat  of  animals  that  had 
undergone  long  marches  directly  before  being  slaughtered.'' — {Pappenkeim,) 

"A  poison  pervades  the  tissues  of  cattle  that  have  been  driven,  of  others 
exhausted  by  disease,  of  cows  and  other  animals  slaughtered  after  many 
hours  of  difficult  labor,  and  of  those  dying  of  parturition  fever,  .  .  .  and 
abroad  attention  is  paid  that  animals  be  rested.  .  .  .  The  meat  (of  such 
animals)  cooked  has  induced  colic,  thirst,  vertigo,  debility,  and  at  times 
death." — {Prof.  Ganigee,) 

The  testimony  of  a  butcher  in  regard  to  London  slaughter- 
houses it,  that  ^you  cannot  injure  an  animal  while  alive 
without  its  showing  it  when  dead."  And,  finally,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  butchers  in  this  State,  not  one  was  willing  to  say 
publicly  before  the  others,  that  he  would  offer  for  sale  for 
human  food  an  ox  that  had  been  slaughtered  while  over- 
heated, and  excited  by  very  violent  exertion  of  considerable 
duration.* 

Effects  of  Articles  of  Food. 

The  effect  of  deleterious  articles  of  food  or  of  medicine 
upon  the  flesh  of  animals  is  more  easily  traced ;  and  arsenic 
and  antimony,  used  even  at  external  applications,  have  pro- 
duced bad  symptoms  in  those  who  ate  the  flesh,  even  of  parts 
remote  from  the  points  of  application,  of  animals  so  treated. 

Three  hundred  and  one  persons  once  ate  of  the  meat  of  an 
ox  that  had  taken  two  ounces  of  tartar-emetic  before  being 
slaughtered ;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  seven  suffered  from 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  one  died.  Antimony  was  found 
in  the  tissues  of  the  ox,  and  in  the  stomach  of  the  man  who 
died  (Dr.  Kreutzer). 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Cabell  for  the  following  remarkable  fact :— It  Is  the  custom 
of  many  butchers  in  Virginia,  jnst  before  killing  beeves  for  the  market,  especially  if 
they  bo  old,  to  have  them  run  for  two  or  three  hoan  by  dogs ;  and  they  say  that  it 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  meat  more  tender.  « 
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Lead  has  been  known  to  be  so  taken  up  by  the  tissues  of 
plants,  as  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  the  cattle 
eating  them.*  The  epicure  can  readily  detect  the  taste  of 
turnips  in  mutton ;  and  the  canyas-back  duck  is  thought  to 
gain  its  fine  flayor  from  marine  plants  on  which  it  feeds. 
This  question  is  especially  interesting  to  us  in  respect  to  hogs, 
which  are  so  often  fed  on  all  kinds  of  refuse.  They  haye 
sometimes  died  from  the  effects  of  drinking  the  milk  of  dis- 
eased cows  (Prof.  Cameron,  of  Dublin),  diseased  meat  has 
proyed  fatal  to  them,  and  they  become  diseased  by  eating  un- 
sound grain,  putrid  meat,  or  eyen  from  an  exclusive  diet  of 
fresh  animal  food. 

Pappenheim  states,  unequiyocally,  that  feeding  swine  with 
putrid  animal  matter  produces  poisonous  food. 

Dr.  Parkes  and  others  haye  remarked,  in  regiments  in  India, 
that  pork  produced  diarrhoea  among  the  soldiers,  when  no 
cause  for  it  could  be  ascertained,  except  that  the  hogs  had  fed 
on  offal  not  always  fresh. 

« 

^  Sows  fed  on  flesh  give  birth  to  pigs  which  cannot  be  reared,  bnt  die 
shortly  after  being  bom.  If  very  young  pigs  are  admitted  to  the  flesh  diet 
they  also  soon  die.  Pigs  of  two  or  three  months  old  seem  to  thrive  on  flesh, 
although  the  mortality  among  them  is  sometimes  considerable.  Pigs  fed  on 
flesh  hare  a  peculiarly  soft  diffluent  fat,  emit  a  strong  odor  from  their  bodies, 
and,  after  death,  putrefy  more  rapidly  than  others."  t 

The  loathsome  disease  produced  in  milch  cattle  by  feeding 
them  exclusiyely  on  '*  swill  **  is  too  familiar  to  us,  through  our 
daily  papers,  to  require  more  than  a  pressing  notice. 

Amount  or  Meat  Condemned. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  condemned — 

At  Chicago :  611  quarters  of  beef,  166  carcasses  of  mutton, 
107  calves,  7  hogs,  etc.,  etc. 

At  New  York:  20  cattle,  1,103  calyes  (997  less  than  a 
month  old),  268  sheep  and  50  lambs,  293  hogs,  39  tons  of 
moat. 

At  Pittsburg :%  27  cattle,  35  sheep,  10  tons  of  meat. 

*  Taylor  on  Poisons,  p.  612. 

t  Fifth  Report  of  tiie  Medical  Officer  of  the  Viiry  Council,  London,  1863.  This 
■tatcmeDt  refers  to  animals  fed  exclusively  on  flesh.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  a  mixed  diet,  containing  meat  or  oflkl,  ii\)nres  hogs  in  any  way. 

t  This  does  not  include  the  animals  dead  at  the  stock  yards,  or  kilUd  in  trantporta" 
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At  WashingtoD,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year :  6  cattle, 
8  sheep,  11  calves,  1  hpg,  7  tons  of  meat. 

In  London  an  average  of  100  tons  of  meat  is  condemned 
yearly. 

The  inspectors  of  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburg  call  especial 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  meat  had  very  much 
improved  since  inspection  previous  to  slaughter  had  been 
insisted  upon. 

The  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  large  quantities  of  meat, 
unsuitable  for  human  food,  are  sold  in  all  large  cities,  where 
there  is  no  rigid  system  of  inspection  before  and  after 
slaughtering. 

Standard  for  Condemning  Meat. 

The  question  as  to  what  meat  should  be  condemned  has 
generally  been  answered  on  the  broad  ground  that  no  diseased 
meat  is  fit  for  human  food.  In  London,  the  health  officer 
requires  to  be  seized  ^  the  flesh  of  all  animals  infected  with 
parasitic  diseases,  of  animals  that  may  have  been  suffering 
from  acute,  febrile  or  wasting  diseases,  and  of  those  which 
have  died  from .  natural  causes  or  by  accident,  as  well  as  all 
meat  tainted  with  physic  or  in  a  high  state  of  putrefaction.*'  • 

At  B&le,  during  the  past  year,  animals  were  condemned  on 
account  of  endocarditis,  pyaemia,  degeneration  of  the  lungs 
and  of  the  liver  (phthisical),  peritonitis,  abscesses,  erysipelas, 
parasitic  disease,  death  from  suffocation,  and  dropsy.  Calves 
less  than  two  weeks  old  are  condemned  entirely ;  those  between 
two  and  three  weeks  of  age,  may  be  sold  for  sausages,  and  all 
others,  if  not  diseased,  go  to  the  markets. 

The  internal  organs  alone  were  condemned  of  animals  in 
the  early  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption,  of  those  in  whom 
hydatids  were  found,  and  of  animals  with  superficial  ery- 
sipelas, f  It  will  be  seen  that  none  were  absolutely  condemned 
on  account  of  simple  inflammatory  disease  or  in  the  early 
stages  of  chronic  disease.  The  meat  is  classified,  however, 
and  only  perfectly  sound,  young,  fat  meat  can  be  sold  as  of 
first  quality. 

turn,  and  amounting  to  551  cattle,  or  0.124  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  transported ; 
4,410  hogs,  or  0.51  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  transported ;  1,173  sheep,  or  0.\fi  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  transported. 
•  Letheby,  On  Food;  London,  1874.  Dr.  F.  MaeUer. 
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Opinion  on  the  continent  and  in  England  seems  to  be  tend- 
ing in  this  direction  9  that  all  meat  which  is  known  to  be  in- 
jurious should  be  sweepingly  condemned,  and  that  all  other 
should  be  rated  of  different  qualities.* 

"  Meat,  the  normal  physical  characters  of  which  are  altered  by  these  dis- 
eases [febrile  and  emaciating],  is  not  only  wanting  in  the  nutritioiis 
qualities  which  it  should  possess,  but  is  liable  to  be  indTgestlble  or  to  pro- 
dace  diarrhoea.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
meat  firom  animals  in  the  early  stages  of  febrile  diseases  is  per  m  ii^nrions  at 
slL  It  is,  however,  to  be  recoUected  that  such  meat  quickly  undergoes  chem- 
ical change  (decomposition  in  some  form),  and  that  then  it  may  become  in- 
jurious ;  and  there  is  some  probability  that  the  unwholesomeness  from  this 
cause  may  precede  the  actual  manifestation  of  ordinary  putridity.  Prac- 
ticaUy,  then,  such  meat  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  sound  in  the  same  way 
as  the  meat  firom  »Tiiniftl«  not  in  a  febrile  state.  It  might,  on  economic 
grounds,  be  unwise  to  prohibit  altogether  the  sale  for  food  of  such  meat ; 
bat  in  my  opinion  the  slaughtering  and  sale  should  be  effected  under  super- 
vision. The  animal  should  be  thoroughly  bled,  and  the  meat  should  be  at 
once  cooked  and  sold  in  the  cooked  condition.^'  t 

Dr.  Letheby,  referring  to  the  imperfect  system  of  inspec- 
tion necessary  among  the  fifteen  hundred  slaughter-houses 
which  are  scattered  over  London,  says : — 

"  We  are  either  condemning  large  quantities  of  meat  which  may  be  eaten 
▼ith  safety,  and  are  therefore  confiscating  propeity  and  lessening  the  supply 
of  food,  or  we  are  permitting  unwholesome  meat  to  pass  almost  unchallenged 
in  the  markets." 

Dr.  T.  £.  Chambers  says  :— 

"I  feel  sure  that  great  waste  of  assimilable  food  arises  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  damaged  meat.  It  should  be  sold  properly  labelled,  at  a  low  price ; 
and  the  passing  it  off  as  good  meat  made  a  fraud  under  the  adulteration 

act" 

The  English  army  is  supplied  by  law  with  only  sound, 
healthy  meat.  In  time  of  war,  Prof.  Parkes  directs  inspec- 
tors that  they  should  allow  the  issue  of-  the  meat  of  all 
animals  ill  with  inflammatory  and  contagious  diseases,  with 
the  exception  of  small-pox  and,  perhaps,  splenic  apoplexy,^ 
taking  care,  however,  that  the  animals  be  bled  thoroughly, 
that  only  the  flesh  and  no  internal  organs  be  eaten,  and  that 

*  Two  grades  would  be  sufficient,  as  in  France. 

tDr.  B.  Ballardt  Med.  Pffloer  for  Islington,  London.  Compare  also  his  article  op 
"  Diieased  Meat  and  PabUc  Health,"  Brit.  &  For.  Med.  Chir.  Beriew,  vol.  XXI., 
185a. 

t  Practical  Hygiene,  1878,  p.  202. 
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meat  be  well  cooked.  This  course  he  recommendB  as  a 
)  eril  than  being  without  animal  food  entirely. 

BeHEDIES. — iNSPEOnON. 

[n  file  facts  presented  there  are  surely  grounds  for  the  sus- 
ion  expressed  a  short  time  ago  by  one  of  our  most  careful 
1  eminent  observers,  that "  we  are  a  much  meat-poisoned 
)ple  " ;  and  the  question  arises,  How  shall  we  rtd  ourselves 
the  evil? 

lYIiile,  on  the  one  hand,  the  community  overrates  the  actual 
igers  arising  from  eating  the  meat  from  diseased  animals, 
shown  by  the  great  diminution  in  the  sale  of  all  meat  when 
ease  is  especially  prevalent  among  cattle,  on  the  other 
id  we  vastly  underrate  the  veiy  great  importance  of  having 
kinds  of  food,  meat  included,  perfectly  pure  and  adapted 
our  ever-varying  conditions. 

[f  bad  meat  produces  no  ill  results  in  certain  individuals,  it 
y  do  so  in  others ;  or,  it  may  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  a 
■son  while  in  vigorous  health,  who,  if  tired  or  ill,  could  not 

it  without  suffering  some  injury. 

3o  much  has  beeii  said  of  late  of  the  misery  produced  by 
I  injudicious  and  improper  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  that  we 
re  almost  entirely  overlooked  the  equally  important  ques- 
Q  of  the  use  of  improper  food. 

tVe  senrch  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  for  materials  with 
ich  to  build  ourmusclea.aud  bones, and  nerves,  and  brains, 
I  yet  very  little  careful  consideration  is  needed  to  show  that 

do  our  work  often  with  a  carelessness  that  would  be  con- 
ered  criminal  in  the  architect  of  a  public  hall. 
Jp  to  a  certain  point,  the  intelligent  classes  can .  protect 
mselves  from  the  evil  influences  of  bad  meat,  although 
ly  often  do  not  see  it  until  it  is  served  on  their  tables. 
yond  that  poiut,  and  in  all  cases  with  the  uneducated 
ises,  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  interfere  between  the 
)idity  and  ignorance  of  unscrupulous  dealers  on  the  one 
id,  and  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  people  on 

other.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  careful  system  of  tn> 
ction. 

Such  a  course  would  be  welcomed  by  the  best  butchers,  who 
lire  to  sell  only  sound  and  wholesome  food.     They  are,  in- 
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deed,  themselves  often  imposed  upon  in  their  purchases  of 
animals ;  and,  at  Pittsburg,  where  inspection  before  slaughter 
lias  been  insisted  upon  for  some  years,  they  at  times  apply  to 
the  inspector  for  his  opinion  before  buying.  If  butchering 
badly-bruised,  trampled,  exhausted  and  diseased  animals  for 
the  market  were  restricted  by  law,  greater  care  would  be 
taken  in  their  transportation,  and  they  would  be  brought  to 
our  markets  in  better  condition,  provided  the  law  were  en- 
forced. 

Dealers  in  stock  would  find  it  for  their  interest,  too,  to 
prevent  disease,  the  facility  with  which  they  can  now  impose 
upon  the  conununity  tending  to  foster  a  spirit  of  apathy  or 
neglect,  whereby  animals  are  kept  on  ill-drained  or  infected 
pastures,  in  badly-ventilated  barns,  with  poor  food,  and  bad 
water,  etc.,  conditions  directly  causing  disease. 

In  cases  of  gross  fraud  or  violation  of  the  law,  there  might 
be  a  penalty  even  to  losing  one's  license,  as  in  Berlin ;  or  if 
there  be  a  forfeiture  in  money,  the  informer  might  have  a  part, 
as  suggested  by  a  prominent  butcher  at  the  hearing  in  Boston 
on  the  sale  of  bad  meat ;  or  the  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
yicted  parties,  with  the  fines  imposed,  might  be  published,  as 
is  done  in  Dublin. 

It  is  not  possible  to  inspect  every  animal  at  the  time  of 
slaughter  without  a  large  corps  of  inspectors,  or  an  unjusti- 
fiable amount  of  interference  with  private  business ;  nor  is 
that  necessary.  Every  creature  might  be  inspected  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  of  slaughter,  and  all  doubtful 
ones  might  be  marked  to  be  examined  again  carefully  with 
the  internal  organs. 

Without  a  system  of  rigid  and  frequent  inspection,  slaugh- 
ter-houses cannot  be  prevented  from  becoming  unclean,  and 
a  nuisance  to  their  neighborhood  ;*  nor  can  animals  be  in- 
sured proper  food  and  humane  treatment.  We  are  simply 
putting  the  evil  out  of  our  sight  and  not  correcting  it,  by 
having  our  cattle  transported  to  a  distant  city  for  slaughter 
without  inspection.     About  one-tenth  of  the  meat  sold  to  the 

*  Compare  the  experience  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  Tork,  in  this  respect. 
ScpoitB,  1871  et  seq. 

The  old  abattoirs  in  Berlin  became  exceedingly  dangerous  and  filthy,  simply  from 
vtnt  of  proper  care  and  inspection ;  so  that  petitions  were  sent  to  the  officers  of  the 
gOTenment  for  their  abatement.— [Der  neae  Berliner  Viehmarkt;  Dr.  Langmann.] 
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six  hundred  thousand  people  now  supplied  by  the  Boston 
markets  during  the  winter  time  is  brought  dressed  from  the 
Western  cities ;  of  this  quantity  about  one-third  is  probably 
as  good  as  any  we  eat,  although  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  both  in  this  country  and  in  England  as  to  the  length 
of  time  that  it  will  keep  fresh.  Much  of  the  remainder  as 
thoroughly  demands  inspection  as  any  meat  well  can.  A  large 
part  of  it  is  from  animals  that  are  sold  at  very  low  rates  in 
Chicago,  some  of  it  at  $1.75  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  hoof; 
and  the  animals  are  so  miserable  in  many  cases,  that  no  one 
would  buy  them  for  transportation  to  the  Eastern  cities,  if, 
indeed,  there  were  any  probability  of  their  living  to  get  there. 

Rules  for  the  Management  of  Slaughter-Houses. 

What,  then,  are  the  requirements  of  every  slaughter-house? 

First.  Absolute  cleanliness,  both  to  avoid  offence  to  people 
living  in  the  vicinity  and  to  prevent  early  putrefactive  changes 
in  the  butchered  meat.* 

Second,  Animals  should  be  provided  with  suitable  shelter 
and  abundant  food  and  water.  It  is  better  that  they  should 
not  be  fed,  however,  within  six  or  eight  hours  of  the  time  of 
slaughter,  as  recently  absorbed  food  promotes  early  decompo- 
sition. 

Third.  Should  overdriving,  exhaustion,  etc.,  be  unavoida- 
ble, there  ought  to  be  (as  in  Europe),  if  practicable,  a  rest  of 
several  days,  or  at  least  of  one  day,  to  allow  the  feverish  tis- 
sues to  reassume  their  condition  of  health.  The  testimony  is 
almost  universal  that  a  feverish  condition  in  cattle  is  incom- 
patible with  thorough  wholesomeness  of  the  flesh ;  and,  even 
where  it  is  customary  to  kill  creatures  immediately  after  a 
long  journey,  the  butcher  who  wants  meat  for  his  own  use 
picks  out  an  animal  and  lets  him  rest  a  few  days  before  killing 
him.f 

*  "  The  patrid  emanatioDS  from  bad  slanghter-hoascs  are  sach  that  meat  cannot  be 
long  kept  in  them  or  in  shops  a^oinlng  them"  (Fifth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Privy  Coancil,  London).  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  a  low  temperature  does 
not  always  prevent  meat  firom  being  contaminated  while  exposed  to  air  vitiated  by 
decaying  animal  matter. 

\  Thoroughly  exhausted  animals,  at  the  stock-yards  in  Berlin,  are  removed  and 
slaughtered  by  a  butcher  of  the  police.  Such  parts  as  may  be  found  still  fit  for  food 
are  given  up  to  the  owners,  and  the  remainder  is  carried  to  the  public  flaying  estab- 
lishment. 
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Fourth.  It  is  quite  generally  acknowledged  that  the  best 
va;  to  kill  animale  for  the  market  is  that  which  is  the  quickest, 
the  most  painleas,  which  secures  the  complete  removal  of  the 
blood  from  the  body,  and  which  does  not  excite  or  harass  them. 

Unueoeesary  cruelty*  (iu  a  sense,  a  certain  amount  of  cru- 

*Brthe"Berichtede«  SaDlta«ts<»tisl1IamaT0TiBa8c1-SCadt  vomYahr,  187l),"Iflnd 
Uttt  the  proprietor  of  a  ibtnghter-haagc  and  some  btilcbera  hare  been  Sned  for  avoid- 
ible  aueitj  In  kilUng  cattle  In  that  dty. 

In  speikiDg  of  oar  method  of  aUaghter,  which  obt^ns  atio  In  niany  parts  of  Ger- 
man?, Ht.  Krelimann,  U.  8.  ConsDl-Oeneral  at  Berlin,  says :  "  This  n^nectly  re- 
qnlrea  from  tan  io  flfteen  blowi  before  the  aalmal  is  hilled,  and  is  attended  by  dr- 
mmitanCM  making  it  bratal.  Efforts,  therefore,  are  being  made  to  inbetlcate  a 
method  of  alaaghlering  bj  means  of  the  iouCvnittg  i  la  mmguc,"  recently  Invented  by 
Branoui,  of  Parle,  and  Improved  by  Laykanf  of  Narcmbnrg,  nnder  the  niune  of 
ScjUocjIbiuiib,  or  tiauglUering-matli.  This  slaughtering-mask  has  been  tried  in  Bet- 
Ibi,  Dreeden,  Vleoaa,  Frankfort^n -the- Main,  and  In  Fiance,  with  most  grstiiying  inc- 
CM*,  and  haj  already  been  described  as  being  in  Dse  at  Zarich  (aeo  note,  p.  170).  If 
seevnry,  •  small  rod  is  thmat  through  tbe  perforation  in  tbe  skull,  destroying  tho 
tM«  of  the  brain  completely.  In  the  "  Dresdnor  Nachrichten,"  of  Oct.  29,  1874,  for 
vhlch  I  am  indebted  to  L.  Breatano,  Esq.,  U.  8.  ConBol  at  Dresden,  is  a  detailed  ac- 
coant  of  the  mask,  calling  attention  to  the  cmcity  of  the  present  mode  of  sUnghter- 
big,  and  Io  tbe  painless  and  Instfuitaaeaas  death  accomplished  by  the  new  method. 
The  "  Frankforter  Beobachter,"  of  Sept  S,  1874,  speaks  of  the  bet  that  the  wildest 
lad  most  nngovemable  animals  are  thus  rendered  qalet  and  manageable.  In  the 
"MaiBberger  Presae,"of  Ang.  IC,  tbe  editor  sums  np  the  adTanlages  of  this  mash  as 
roUowa :  Finl.  Tbe  duration  of  anffering  la  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Seeend.  The 
flMh  and  Inlemat  OTgaos  ftie  Id  better  condition. 

TMrd.  The  brain  Is 
natural  In  appearance, 


FourtA.  Less  strength 
and  leu  exposure  to 
danger  of  being  injnred 
are  nec«esary  on  the 
part  of  tbe  butchers. 

Its  compulsory  use  is 


Lonls  Moll,  Esq.,  pres- 
ident of  the  society  fbr 
the  prsTention  of  cmei- 
Qr  to  animals  in  £oen- 
Igtberg,  PruMla,  states 
tbat  his  society  has 
"  provided  these  bmdtr- 
olln  and  strongly  advo- 
cates their  general  Intro- 
dnction,  as  beat  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  animala 
from  the  terrible  and 
protracted  sufferings 
the;  fonnerly  bad  to 
undergo  In  the  process 
of  being  killed."  He 
sends  also  the  accom- 
panying wood-cat. 
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elty  18  involved  in  the  very  act  of  killing)  should  always  be 
avoided  on  account  of  its  possibly  baneful  influences  on  the 
animals  themselves,  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and  because 
it  demoralizes  and  degrades  a  community  which  suffers  it. 

Fifth.  All  offal  should  be  kept  in  closed  receptacles,  and 
removed  before  putrefaction  has  begun, — a  process  for  which 
six  hours  is  often  sufficient  in  summer. 

Sixth.     No  hogs  should  be  allowed  to  live  on  the  offal. 

1.  Because  hogs  feeding  on  the  refuse  of  animals  are  under 
circumstances  favorable  for  spreading  parasitic  diseases. 

2.  Because  the  flesh  of  such  hogs  is  unwholesome.* 

3.  Because  a  nuisance  is  thereby  created  from  the  accumu- 
lated flfth. 

In  many  cities  this  rule  is  rigidly  enforced. 

Seventh.  All  parasites  of  whatever  kind  should  be  de- 
stroyed, with  the  flesh  or  organs  containing  them  or  not,  as 
each  case  may  require. 

Eighth.  No  slaughter-house  should  be  permitted  close  to 
dwellings  or  public  highways. f 

ITinth.  All  butchers  should  receive  licenses,  to  be  revoked 
at  once,  in  case  they  are  detected  violating  the  law  \X  and  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  kill  even  small  animals  outside  of 
licensed  houses.  § 

Tenth.  In  large  cities  the  inconveniences  arising  from  kill- 
ing animals  for  the  market,  and  the  nuisances  from  the  vari- 
ous dependent  businesses,  are,  by  common  consent,  reduced 
to  a  minimum  in  abattoirs.  || 

Eleventh.  Nothing  further  need  be  said  of  the  necessity  of 
daily  inspection  in  cities  and  large  towns,  or  wherever  cattle 

*  Recent  experiments  in  Germany  haye  shown  that  if  restricted  to  a  diet  of  eren 
i^sh  meat,  they  become  diseased. 

t  In  one  town  in  Massachasetts,  there  is  a  large  slaughter-house  dose  to  the  public 
school ;  its  influence  on  the  education  of  the  girls  and  boys  must  be  f)eu:  flrom  fkyor- 
able. 

X  As  is  already  the  practice  in  New  York  City. 

§  One  of  our  correspondents  in  Massachusetts  states  that,  generally  speaking,  so 
far  as  his  town  is  concerned,  diseased  meat  when  sold  is  dressed  for  the  market  in 
outof-the-way  places  by  people  who  are  not  butchers.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  bad  animals  generally  find  their  way  to  the  cities,  as  the  concealment  neces- 
sary for  killing  and  selling  them  is  much  less  easy  in  small  towns  than  in  large  dties. 

II  The  Prussian  law  of  1868  is  a  good  one.  It  authorizes  dties  and  towns  to  erect 
public  abattoirs,  apd  to  make  it  obligatory  to  have  all  slaughtering  done  in  them ;  also 
to  have  the  animals  as  well  as  the  meat  inspected.  ^ 
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are  received  by  rail,  except  that  this  is  decidedly  for  the  in- 
terest of  those  persons  who  wish  to  do  business  cleanly  and 
honestly. 

Advantages  of  Inspbotion. 

An  intelligent  inspector  who  is  familiar  with  cattle  and  the 
details  of  transportation,  might  accomplish  a  great  work,  and 
by  inspecting  all  animals  before  death,  he  would  seldom  let 
unwholesome  meat  slip  through  his  hands.  By  correcting 
abuses  in  transportation ;  by  seeing  that  no  evil  comes  from 
infected  trains  and  stock-yards  in  case  of  epidemic  disease ;  * 
by  seeing  that  food  and  water  are  supplied ;  by  putting  a  stop 
to  all  cruel  treatment  as  far  as  possible, — an  inspector  would 
return  to  the  State  many  fold  the  small  sum  needed  for  his 
pay. 

It  cost  Massachusetts  $70,000  to  got  rid  of  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia  in  cattle,  and  the  laws  of  the  State,  passed  to  meet  the 
emeigency  of  a  general  outbreak  of  such  diseases,  are  not 
excelled  in  efficiency  and  completeness  in  the  world. 

Would  it  not  pay  to  do  more  to  prevept  disease  in  animals, 
deaths  from  transportation  and  the  many  evils  arising  from 
the  sale  of  bad  meat  ? 

*  Connected  with  the  magnificent  new  abattoir  in  Berlin  ia  a  disinfecting  depart- 
ment, and  Dr.  Langmann  states  that  nothing  farther  is  needed  to  thoroughly  porify 
tnnsporcation-cars,  even  in  time  of  epidemics,  than  thorough  washing  with  water 
it  a  temperatare  of  169*  F. 
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L   Rbpobt  of  Hh.  J.  N.  Mbbiam,  Prtndent  of  the  Butchers'  Slaughtering  and 
MeUmff  Aeeociation. 

IL  RBOvXi4noNS  oy  m  ABOoozAnoN. 

in.    RSTIBBD  SANITA&T  BBOULA.TI0NS  OF  THB  STATB  BoABD  OF  HbALTH. 

IT.   Ajtaltbu  of  Pbjjkl  Bums. 

v.   Ajt  Act  to  incorpobatb  thb  Butohbbs   Suluohtbrino  aitd  Melting 
Amooiatxon  in  Bbiohton,  AMD  fob  othbb  Pubfosbs. 

TL  Ax  Act  ooiroBBirxNO  SwnrB-SLAVOKTBBnro  Associations. 
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I. 

REPORT  OF  MR.  J.  N.  MERIAM, 

PuniDBNT  OF  THE  BUTCHBBS*  SlAUGHTBRINO  AND  MeLTINO  ASSOCIATION. 


7b  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dear  Sib  : — ^The  directors  instruct  me  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  at  the 
abftttoir.  Eighty  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
new  buildings  on  the  grounds  of  the  Association,  including 
two  blocks  of  dwelling-houses,  put  up  by  members  of  the 
Association.  Two  blocks  of  slaughtering-houses  have  been 
erected  upon  the  same  general  plan  of  the  others,  with  such 
improvements  as  our  experience  suggested.  The  last  block 
built  is  the  largest,  and,  in  its  apartments,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  of  those  previously  erected  ;  it  is  roomy,  and 
will  accommodate  a  large  amount  of  work.  There  are  now 
sixteen  beef-slaughtering  houses,  whose  full  capacity  is  four 
hundred  and  fifty  cattle  a  day. 

With  these  additions,  the  Association  has  now  provided 
facilities  equal  to  the  slaughtering  of  all  the  cattle,  sheep  and 
calves  needed  to  supply  the  demands  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 
This  will  require  that  the  work  be  so  distributed  that  each 
house  shall  do  something  near  its  capacity.  While  the  lessees 
of  a  number  of  the  larger  houses  are  now  prepared  to  dress 
beef  for  other  parties,  to  any  extent  that  will  probably  be 
demanded  of  the  Association,  yet  the  time  will  come  when 
another  block  will  be  called  for,  in  order  that  each  occupant 
may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  doing  only  his  own  work. 
Fifty-three  thousand  four  huudred  and  nineteen  cattle,  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  calves,  three  hundred 
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and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  sheep ,  were  slaugh- 
tered during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1874;  of  which  < 
twenty-one  tnousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  cattle, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  six 
sheep,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three  calves,  were  slaugh- 
tered during  the  months  of  August,  September,  October  and 
November.  The  heads,  feet,  blood  and  ofl:al  of  these  animlas 
have  been  manufactured,  at  the  rendering-house,  into  the 
several  products  of  oil,  grease,  bones,  hoofs  and  fertilizer. 
All  of  these  products  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  find  a 
ready  sale  at  good  prices.  Only  a  part  of  the  tallow  pro- 
duced at  the  abattoir  has  as  yet  been  rendered  at  the  works, 
much  of  it  being  taken  away  to  small  try-houses  in  and  about 
Brighton. 

This  is  all  wrong,  and  we  trust  will  very  soon  be  remedied. 
All  the  rendering  of  tallow  should  be  done  at  the  rendering- 
house,  where  all  necessary  devices  and  appliances  are  in 
readiness  to  perform  the  work  without  offence.  The  same 
success  has  attended  the  process  (performing  it  without 
offence)  as  resulted  from  the  first  year's  experience.  The 
rendering-house  is  ample  for  the  accomplishment' of  all  the 
work  that  will  be  required  of  it  for  many  years.  Plans  are 
now  being  matm*ed  by  which  the  soup  from  the  rendering- 
tanks  will  be  utilized,  and  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  in 
operation  within  a  few  weeks. 

A  block  of  two  tripe-houses,  with  stables,  have  been  erected, 
and  are  now  in  process  of  completion.  The  foundations  of  a 
third  house,  also,  have  been  laid,  and  are  now  waiting  to 
receive  the  buildings,  for  which  plans  have  been  made  and 
approved.  When  these  buildings  are  finished  and  put  in 
operation  (which  will  be  in  the  coming,  season),  they  will  be 
sufficient  to  treat  all  this  material  produced  at  the  abattoir. 

A  one-story  building,  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
to  be  used  as  a  storehouse,  has  just  been  completed.  Beside 
three  new  buildings,  put  up  within  the  yard  to  accommodate 
the  business,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  quite  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  in  and  to  the  rendering-house,  to 
perfect  the  working  of  the  system.  A  part  of  the  columns 
were  found  to  be  too  slender  to  support  the  weight  required 
of  them,  and  were  replaced  by  larger  ones.     A  new  elevator, 
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one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  State,  has  been  added,  to 
be  used  in  delivering  our  products  from  the  rendering-house. 
The  machine  repair-shop  has  been  furnished  with  a  complete 
set  of  tools,  including  lathes  and  drills.  Tanks  for  rendering, 
and  one  additional  dryer,  and  also  a  large  triple  press,  have 
been  put  into  the  same  building,  making  in  all  an  outlay  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  yards  have  been  enlarged,  and 
now  contain  one  hundred  thousand  square  feet,  and  they 
have  been  covered  with  planking  throughout,  at  a  cost  of  six 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  grounds  about  the  premises  have  been  graded  and 
improved.  Two  acres  of  new  land  have  been  made  by  filling, 
on  an  average  of  four  feet,  the  marsh  land  lying  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  (all  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  buildings, 
yards  and  driveways),  at  a  cost  of  about  four  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars.  Twenty-three  hundred  feet  of  drain-pipe, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of  heavy  four-inch  water- 
pipe,  and  twenty-one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  of  steam 
and  small  water-supply  pipe,  have  been  used  during  the  year. 
Eight  men  or  firms  have  come  to  do  business  at  the  abattoir 
within  the  year,  making  the  total  number,  now  slaughtering 
here,  twenty-six. 

We  have  been  at  work  twenty  months,  during  which  time 
we  have  been  perfecting  our  works,  making  additions  to  oui: 
accommodations,  and  laboring  to  make  the  abattoir,  in  all 
respects,  a  desirable  and  economical  place  for  those  engaged 
in  slaughtering  cattle  and  sheep,  and  preparing  meat  for  the 
market.  It  now  only  remains,  for  all  those  interested,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  here  provided,  in  order  to 
render  the  enterprise  a  complete  success,  both  in  a  sanitary 
and  financial  point  of  view. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  N.  MERIAM,  President. 
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II. 

REGULATIONS 

For  the  Conduct  op  the  Business  op  the  Butchers'  Slaughteb- 

iNG  AND  Melting  Association. 


[Presented  by  the  Association,  and  approTed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  at  their 
meeting,  October  1, 1873.] 


I.  There  shall  be  a  managing  director,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  have  the  general  charge  of  the 
premises  of  the  corporation,  and  of  all  work  done  on  snid 
premises,  subject,  however,  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  adopted  by  the  corporation  or  im- 
posed by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  conformably  to  the 
charter  of  the  corporation. 

n.  Said  managing  director  shall  have  the  entire  control 
over  all  assistants  and  employes  of  the  corporation,  and  shall 
keep  a  constant  supervision  of  the  rendering-house  and  the 
basements  of  the  slaughter-houses,  and  shall  see  that  all  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  are  fully  observed. 

III.  Every  person  occupying  any  slaughter-house,  or 
killing  or  dressing  any  animal  therein,  shall,  as  soon  as 
the  animal  is  dressed,  cause  its  offal,  tallow,  head  and  feet 
to  be  dropped  through  the  openings  in  the  floor  which 
shall  be  designated  for  the  purpose.  Whenever  any  animal 
is  killed,  the  blood-hole  in  the  floor  shall  be  opened,  so  that 
all  blood  may  run  through  the  same.  The  hides  and  tripe  of 
beef-cattle  shall  also  be  dropped  immediately  through  the 
respective  openings  provided  for  the  purpose.  While  the 
killing  is  in  progress,  the  water-hole  in  the  trough  shall  be 
kept  closed.  After  the  killing  is  over,  the  blood-hole  and 
all  openings,  except  the  water-hole,  shall  be  closed.  The 
water-hole  shall  be  opened,  and  the  floor  and  walls  of  the 
slaughter-house  shall  be  thoroughly  washed  down. 
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lY.  The  cotporation  shall  provide  in  the  basement  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  properly-constructed  wagons  to  receive  the 
said  offaly  tallow,  heads  and  feet,  tripes,  blood  and  hides. 
The  managing  director  shall  cause  one  of  said  wagons  to  be 
kept  constantly  under  'each  opening  in  the  floor,  while  any 
killing  is  going  on,  and  until  the  slaughter-house  floor  is 
cleared  up  after  such  killing. 

Y.  AH  hides  shall  be  removed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
managing  director,  to  a  part  of  the  rendering-house  to  be 
called  the  **  hide-room,"  where  they  shall  be  weighed  and 
delivered  to  any  person  who  shall  have  authority  from  the 
batcher  to  receive  them  for  removal  from  the  premises  of  the 
corporation ;  or,  if  the  same  are  to  be  cured  by  the  corpora- 
tion, or  on  its  premises,  they  shall  be  salted  and  taken  care 
of  under  charge  of  the  managing  director. 

VI.  All  tallow  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  removed  to  the 
rendering-house,  and  weighed  and  delivered  to  any  person 
who  shall  have  authority  from  the  butcher  to  receive  it  for 
removal  from  the  premises  ;  or,  if  the  same  is  to  be  rendered 
by  the  corporation,  it  shall  be  raised  on  the  elevator  to  the 
rendering-room,  and  immediately  rendered. 

VU.  All  tripes  shall  be  removed  in  like  manner  and  de- 
livered to  the  person  authorized  to  receive  them. 

VILL.  Any  butcher  who  sells  his  hides  or  tallow  for  re- 
moval from  the  premises,  shall  notify  the  managing  director 
of  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  shall  pay  to  the  corporation 
his  due  proportion  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  employed  in 
removing  said  hides  and  tallow  from  the  basement  of  the 
slaughter-house  to  the  rendering-house,  and  of  delivering  the 
said  hides  and  tallow  to  the  said  purchaser.  He  shall  also 
take  care  that  the  purchaser  of  said  hides  and  tallow  shall 
come  each  day,  at  such  time  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  manag- 
ing director,  with  suitable  wagons  to  receive  and  remove 
from  the  premises  all  hides  and  tallow  ready  for  removal,  so 
that  no  tallow  or  hides  shall  remain  on  the  premises  of  the 
corporation,  except  such  as  are  to  be  manufactured  by  said 
corporation,  or  on  its  premises. 
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IX.  The  corporation  shall  render  all  tallow  that  the  per- 
sons hiring  or  occupying  a  slaughter-house  on  its  premises 
shall  request,  and  all  that  shall  not  be  removed  from  the 
premises,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  regulation;  and  shall 
sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  all  tallow  so  rendered ;  shall  keep 
proper  books  of  account,  showing  the  weights  and  amounts 
received  from  the  sales  of  the  tallow  of  each  butcher,  and 
shall  receive,  for  manufacturing  and  selling  said  tallow,  such 
percentage  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  directors  of  the  corporation  from  time  to  time.  But  this 
regulation  shall  not  prevent  the  corporation  from  buying  of 
any  butcher  his  crude  tallow,  at  such  price  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  « 

X.  The  corporation  shall,  in  like  manner,  remove  and 
render  the  heads  and  feet  of  all  animals  slaughtered  on  the 
premises,  and  shall  pay  for  each  set  of  heads  and  feet  such 
prices  as  the  directors  ma}*^  fix  from  time  to  time,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  unless  the  parties 
shall  agree  upon  a  price. 

XI.  All  blood  and  offal  shall  be  forthwith  removed  from 
the  basement  of  the  slaughter-house  to  the  rendering-house, 
and  raised  on  the  elevator  to  the  proper  story  for  manufac- 
turing it.  Offal  shall  be  rendered  while  fresh,  and  the  scrap 
of  all  offal  and  all  blood  shall  be  immediately  dried.  All 
blood  and  offal  shall  be  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  manufactured  fertilizers  shall  be  properly  packed  and 
stored  for  sale  by  the  corporation. 

XTT.  Pelts  of  sheep  shall  be  dropped  into  the  basement 
under  the  slaughter-house,  and  removed  every  day. 

Xni.  All  stables  shall  be  kept  clean  and  sweet.  The 
corporation  shall  remove  the  manure  from  the  stables  and 
the  yards  as  often  as  need  be,  to  keep  the  said  stables  and 
yards  inoffensive.  The  manure  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
corporation. 

XrV.  The  corporation  shall  furnish  the  necessary  power 
for  hoisting,  and  the  necessary  hot  and  cold  water  for  cleans- 
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ing  the  meat  and  the  slaughter-houses,  and  also  water  for  the 
stables  and  stock-yards.  In  the  use  of  said  machinery  and 
water,  the  butcher  shall  exercise  all  reasonable  care  to  avoid 
breaking  the  machinery  and  waste  of  water,  or^amage  to  the 
buildings. 

XY.  All  leases  shall  be  executed  in  the  name  of  the  cor- 
poration, by  the  president,  and  shall  require  the  lessees  to 
conform  to  the  regulations  which  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  corporation  and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


m. 

COMMONWEALTH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

STA.TB  Board  of  Hbalth, 


[balth, > 
Boston,  July  80, 1874.    > 

In  accordance  with  section  4,  chapter  365,  of  the  General 
Statutes,  1870,  the  following  revised  regulations  have 'been 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  at  the  abattoir  of  the  Butchers'  Slaughtering  an<J 
Melting  Association;  and  strict  compliance  therewith,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  Association  and  of  its  individual  tenants, 
will  be  insisted  on  and  enforced  by  the  Board. 

By  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 

F.  W.  DRAPER,  M.D., 

Secretary  pro  tempore. 


Regulations. 

1.  Only  animals  in  health  shall  be  slaughtered  for  food. 

Dead  or  diseased  animals,  when  received  in  ordinary  con- 
signments of  live-stock  to  persons  slaughtering  on  the  prem- 
ises, may  be  prepared  for  rendering  in  the  basements,  and 
thence  immediately  transferred  to  the  rendering-tanks  and 
rendered. 
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2.  No  injury  or  unnecessary  pain  shall  be  inflicted  on  any 
animal  at  the  premises  of  the  Association. 

An  ample  supply  of  food  and  water  must  be  served  to  ani- 
mals at  seasotiable.  times. 

3.  The  occupants  of  slaughter-houses  shall  see  that  all 
parts  of  animals,  slaughtered  on  their  premises,  are  at  once 
put  in  the  places  provided  for  their  reception ;  that  the  ofial, 
tallow,  heads,  feet,  blood,  hides  and  tripe  are  dropped,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  through  those  openings  in  the  floor,  which 
are  specially  designed  to  receive  them ;  that,  while  the  kill- 
ing is  in  progress,  the  blood-hole  in  the  trough  is  kept  open, 
and  the  water-hole  is  kept  closed ;  and  that,  when  the  slaugh- 
tering is  finished  for  the  day,  the  water-hole  is  opened  and 
all  other  holes  are*  closed,  and  the  floor  and  walls  of  the 
slaughter-house  are  thoroughly  scraped,  washed  and  cleaned. 

The  close-pens,  cooling-rooms,  loading-sheds,  stables,  and 
all  other  parts  of  the  premises,  must  be  kept  clean  and  in 
orderly  condition. 

4.  No  parts  of  animals  slaughtered  elsewhere  shall  be 
brought  to  the  premises  of  the  Association,  'except  by 
special  permission  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  issued  in 
writing. 

Permission  to  bring  blood  or  oSal  (except  fresh  heads  and 
feet)  will  not  be  given  in  any  case. 

5.  The  corporation  shall  provide,  in  the  basement,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  properly-constructed  wagons  to  receive  the 
ofial,  tallow,  heads,  feet,  blood,  tripe  and  hides.  One  of 
said  wagons  must  be  constantly  kept  under  each  opening  in 
the  fioor,  while  killing  is  going  on,  and  until  the  slaughter- 
house fioors  are  cleaned  after  the  killing. 

All  parts  of  the  slaughtered  animals  which  are  to  be  ren- 
dered, dried  or  salted,  on  the  premises,  must  be  so  treated 
without  delay. 

All  hides  and  skins,  tallow  or  tripie,  belonging  to  any  ten- 
ant of  the  corporation,  who  desires  to  have  them  removed 
from  the  premises  before  being  rendered,  salted  or  cured, 
shall  be  so  removed  at  once.  In  no  case  will  such  material 
be  sufiered  to  remain  more  than  twelve  hours  before  removal. 

6.  The  corporation  shall  render  all  tallow  produced  on  the 
premises  that  the  persons  hiring  or  occupying  such  prembes 
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shall  request,  and  all  tallow  that  is  not  removed  from  the 
premises  as  provided  in  the  last  section  of  the  preceding 
regulation.  And  after  such  rendering,  the  corporation  shall 
return  to  each  person  his  proportionate  share  of  such  ren- 
dered tallow,  unless  solne  other  disposition  of  the  same  shall 
be  mutually  agreeS  upon.  And  all  hides  and  skins,  not 
removed  as  provided  for  in  the  last  section  of  the  preceding 
regulation,  shall  be  salted  by  the  corporation  and  returned 
to  the  owners.  And  the  corporation  shall  receive  for  the 
rendering  and  salting,  provided  in  this  regulation,  such  com- 
pensation as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  direct- 
ors, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
But  this  regulation  shall  not  prevent  the  corporation  from 
baying  from  any  tenant  his  crude  tallow,  or  his  hides,  skins 
and  tripe,  at  such  price  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

7.  The  corporation  shall  at  all  times  keep  the  basements 
of  the  slaughter-houses  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned ;  and 
shall  provide  that  no  blood,  offal  or  manure  shall  at  any 
time  enter  the  sewers. 

The  rendering-house  shall  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  none 
of  the  gases  from  ttie  rendering-tanks,  driers  or  condensers, 
shall  be  permitted  to  escape  into  the  open  air  or  into  the 
sewers. 

Manure  from  cattle-pens,  close-pens  and  stables,  and  from 
the  stomachs  and  intestines  of  animals  slaughtered,  must  be 
removed  from  the  'premises  as  often  as  may  be  needed  to 
insure  cleanliness,  and  all  the  grounds  of  the  corporation 
must  be  kept  in  an  orderly  condition. 

8.  The  corporation  shall  render  the  heads  and  feet  of  ail 
animals  slaughtered  on  the  premises,  and  shall  pay  for  each 
set  of  heads  and  feet  such  price  as  the  directors  may  fix 
from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  unless  the  parties  shall  agree  upon  the 
price. 

9.  All  blood,  intestines,  and  other  offal,  the  property  of 
the  corporation,  shall  be  rendered  while  fresh,  and  all  scrap 
and  blood  shall  be  dried  as  soon  as  may  be. 

10.  The  corporation  shall  furnish  the  necessary  hot  and 
cold  water  for  cleaning  the  meat  and  the  slaughter-houses ; 
and  also  water  for  the  stables  and  stock-yards. 
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In  the  use  of  the  machinery  and  water,  the  tenant  shall 
exercise  all  reasonable  care  to  avoid  breaking  the  machinery, 
wasting  the  water,  and  injuring  the  buildings. 

11.  All  leases  shall  be  executed  in  the  name  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  shall  contain  a  condition  that  the  lessees  shall 
conform  to  the  foregoing  regulations,  and  to  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  the  State  Board,  of 
Health,  or  by  the  corporation  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 


IV. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  PEARL  BUTTER. 


Bt  J.  M.  Me&bioi:,  B.  So. 


The  sample  I  procured  was  yellowish,  looking  like  genuine 
butter,  rather  unlike  the  genuine  in  texture,  being  "short" 
and  crumbly,  of  a  pleasant  taste,  but  lacking  in  the  delicate 
flavor  and  peculiar  taste  of  real,  first-class  butter.  It  is  sold 
as  an  artificial  product,  and  at  a  price  much  below  that  of 
genuine  butter.     I  can  see  nothing  objectionable  in  its  use. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  my  analysis  : — 

The  sample  contained — 


Fatty  matter, 
Water,  . 
Salt,      . 
Casein,  • 
Coloring-matter, 


82.22 

12.20 

5.07 

.50 

trifling. 

100.00 


I  found  the  melting-point  to  be  107^  6'  Fahrenheit. 
Stohmann,  the  most  recent  authority,  gives  the  results  of  a 
series  of  analyses  of  butter,  of  which  I  annex  three. 
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QOAUTT  OW  BUVTMM. 

Fat 

Water. 

Salt. 

GaMin. 

EztracdTe 

Extra  fino,         •        •        • 
No.  8.         .        .        .        . 

86.95 
85.50 
82.91 

11.68 
12.29 
14.42 

1.48 

.93 

1.78 

.19 
.57 

1.78 

.85 

.59 

1.07* 

*  The  fiU  of  suet,  from  which  artificial  batter  is  made,  consists  of  about  forty-six 
per  cent,  of  btearine  (of  which  nearly  fonr-flfthB  are  removed  in  the  processes  of 
mannlkftnre),  the  remainder  being  palmitine  andoleine;  and  that  of  genuine  batter 
contains  (beside  aboat  siztj  per  cent,  of  palmitine,  thirty  per  cent,  of  oleine,  and  a  small 
amoont  of  stearine)  fonr  other  fkts  in  a  proportion  of  about  two  per  cent.,  which  are 
pecoliar  to  milk,  and  give  to  dairy  butter  its  weU-known  agreeable  flavor;  but  they 
are  easily  resolvable  into  glycerine  and  fonr  volatile  fatty  adds,  especially  in  presence 
of  a  nitrogenoQa  substance  like  casein,  which  acts  as  a  ferment.  It  is  to  the  liberation 
of  these  volatile  adds  that  the  ''landd  "  smell  and  taste  in  common  butter  become 
doe.  Angell  and  Hehner  (London,  1874)  place  the  melting-point  of  the  best  butter  at 
96*8'  F.,  or  slightly  below  the  temperature  of  the  stomach.  They  think  that  there 
are  diendcal  means  by  whidi  the  sophisticatton  of  butter  with  other  fiits  can  be 
deCeeted;  bat  other  diemists  generally,  and  especially  Wanklyn  (London,  1874),  are 
sot  able  to  agree  with  them.  The  differences  in  the  quantities  of  salt  in  the  two 
soalyses  may  be  due  to  peculiarities  of  taste,  one  examination  having  been  made  in 
Gennany  and  the  other  in  America.  The  coloring  matter,  used  also  In  the  dairy  for 
the  same  purpose,  if  a  haipiless  vegetable  substance  from  a  tropical  plant.— [Editor's 
Mote.] 


y. 


Am  Act  TO  mCOBPOBATE  THX  BUTCHEBS  SLATJOHTEBIKa  AND  MSLTINa 
ASSOGIATIOH  IV  BSIGHTOK,  A]n>  FOB  OTBEB  PUBPOSES. 

J^e  U  enacted^  elc.,  asfoUows : 

SscTnoN  1.  Horace  W.  Baxter,  Horace  W.  Jordan  and  B. 
Francis  Bicker,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby 
made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  Butchers'  Slaughter- 
ing and  Melting  Association,  to  be  located  in  the  town  of 
Brighton,  for  th*e  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  buy- 
ing and  slaughtering  cattle,  sheep  and  other  animals,  and  of 
melting  and** rendering"  establishments,  subject,  however,  to 
the  provisions  hereinafter  contained,  and  to  all  general  laws 
now  or  that  may  hereafter  be  in  force  applicable  to  such  cor- 
porations. 

SEcnoN  2.     Said  corporation  may  take  and  hold,  by  pur- 
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chase  or  otherwise,  such  parcel  of  land  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  situated  in  Brighton,  within  two 
miles  of  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel,  as  the  state  board  of  health 
shall  by  vote  determine  to  be  suitable  for  the  carrying  on  of 
said  business;  and  said  corporation  shall  within  sixty  days 
from  the  time  it  shall  take  any  land  otherwise  than  by  pur- 
chase, file  in  the  office  of  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  county 
wherein  said  lands  lie,  a  description  thereof,  as  certain  as  is 
required  in  a  common  conveyance  of  lands,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  lands  are  taken,  which 
description  and  statement  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  corporation. 

Section  3.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  pay  all 
damages  that  shall  be  sustained  by  any  persons  in  their  prop- 
erty by  the  taking  of  any  laud  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
Any  person  who  shall  sustain  damages  as  aforesaid,  and  who 
shall  not  agree  upon  the  damages  to  be  paid  therefor,  may 
apply  by  petition  for  the  assessment  of  his  damages,  at  any 
time  within  one  year  from  the  taking  of  said  land,  to  the 
superior  court,  in  the  county  in  which  said  land  is  situate. 
Such  petition  may  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  said  court, 
in  vacation  or  in  term  time,  and  the  clerk  shall  thereupon 
issue  a  summons  to  said  corporation,  returnable  if  issued  in 
vacation  to  the  then  next  term  of  the  said  court,  held  fourteen 
days  at  least  after  the  issuing  of  said  summons,  and  if  in 
term  time  returnable  on  such  day  as  the  court  shall  order,  to 
appear  and  answer  to  the  said  petition ;  the  said  summons 
shall  be  served  fourteen  days  at  least  before  the  return  day 
thereof,  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  with  the  clerk  of  said  cor- 
poration, and  upon  the  return  of  said  summons  duly  served, 
the  said  petition  shall  stand  as  a  cause  in  said  court,  and  all 
questions  of  fact  relating  to  the  damages  sustained  by  the  pe- 
titioner shall  be  heard  and  determined,  and  the  amount  of 
such  damages  shall  be  assessed  by  a  jury  of  said  court,  unless 
the  parties  shall  in  writing  waive  their  right  to  a  jury-trial 
and  agree  that  the  question  of  said  damages  sliall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court ;  and  the  verdict  of  said  jury,  being  ac- 
cepted and  recorded  by  said  court,  or  the  award  of  the  court, 
if  jury-trial  shall  be  waived,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and 
judgment  shall  be  rendered  and  execution  issued  thereon,  and 
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costs  shall  be  recoyered  by  the  petitioner  if  the  amount  of 
said  judgment  shall  exceed  the  amount  offered  him  for  his 
damage  by  said  corporation  before  the  filing  of  said  petition ; 
otherwise  said  corporation  shall  recover  its  costs. 

Section  4.  Said  corporation  shall  proceed  to  build  upon 
said  land  suitable  buildings  for  the  slaughtering  of  cattle » 
sheep  and  other  animals »  and  for  melting  and  rendering  pur- 
poses, and  all  necessary  stables  and  outbuildings.  But  no 
building  shall  be  erected  until  the  plans  thereof  with  all  de- 
tails of  construction  shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  said  state  board  of  health,  or  some  person  designated  by 
said  board  to  examine  said  plans.  All  the  business  of  said 
corporation  shall  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  said  board  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  and  fur- 
oish  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  said  corporation,  and  for  each 
violation  of  any  one  of  said  regulations,  said  corporation 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  indictment  against 
said  corporation.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  said 
corporation  may  manufacture  and  sell  any  of  the  usual  prodr 
ucts  of  said  slaughtering  and  melting  business,  or  may  lease 
or  permit  other  persons  to  use  their  buildings  or  parts  thereof 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  And  each  member  of 
said  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  slaughter  on  the  said 
premises,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  such  tariff  of  prices 
as  said  corporation  may  by  vote  at  any  regular  meeting  estab- 
lish, and  to  the  regulations  of  the  said  board  of  health  as  afore- 
said. And  any  person  engaged  in  slaughtering  or  other  busi- 
ness on  the  premises  of  said  corporation  who  shall  violate  any 
of  the  said  regulations  of  said  board  shall  be  liable  to  the 
penalty  herein  before  aflixed  to  violation  thereof  by  said  cor- 
poration. 

Section  5.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall 
consist  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  divided  into 
shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  said  corporation  shall 
not  take  any  land,  as  herein  before  provided,  or  commence 
business,  until  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  at 
least  shall  be  paid  in  cash. 

Section  6.  The  state  board  of  health  may,  if  in  their 
judgment  the  public  health  shall  require,  order  any  person, 
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at  any  time  epgaged  in  the  business  of  slaughtering  within 
six  miles  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  Market  in  Boston »  and  not  upon 
any  island  in  the  harbor^  to  slaughter  his  cattle,  sheep,  or 
other  animals,  upon  the  premises  of  said  corporation :  pro- 
videdy  that  thirty  days'  notice  of  an  intention  to  pass  such  an 
order  shall  be  given  to  such  person  by  said  board,  and  that 
after  such  notice  is  given  such  person  shall  have  continued 
to  conduct  his  business  in  such  a  manner  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  board  is  injurious  to  the  public  health ;  and  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  or  any  justice  thereof  sitting  in  equity,  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  any  such  order  of  said  board  by  injunc- 
tion.    And  whenever  said  board  shall  make  such  order  as 
aforesaid,  they  shall  also  fix,  in  said  order,  the  price  per  head 
which  said  party  so  served  with  said  order  shall  pay  to  said 
corporation  for  the  use  of  a  place  in  its  said  building  for 
slaughtering  as  aforesaid,  but  said  price  may  be  fixed  as  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  or  as  a  certain  portion  of  the  animal, 
with  its  blood  and  offal,  and  said  corporation  shall  be  bound 
to  permit  said  party  to  slaughter  on  its  premises,  on  the  terms 
so  fixed  by  the  order  of  said  board,  unless  said  corporation 
and  said  party  shall  agree  upon  some  different  terms.    Any 
person  aggrieved  by  any  order  of  the  board  of  health,  as  in 
this  section  provided,  shall  have  tfie  right  to  appeal  from  said 
order  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  such 
right   is  now  given    in  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  General 
Statutes  to  a  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  a  town  board 
of  health,  prohibiting  the  carrying  on  of  offensive  trades.    In 
case,  of  any  appeal  as  herein  provided,  the  application  for  a 
jury  shall  be  made  to  the  superior  court  in  the  county  wherein 
the  party  prohibited  transacts  his  business,  if  in  session  in 
said  county,  or  in  vacation  to  any  justice  of  said    court. 
[^Approved  June  16^  1870. 


Ax  Act  concerniko  SwiNE-sLAUGHTERmo  Associations. 

Be  U  enacted^  etc,^  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Three  or  more  persons  who  shall  have  associated 
themselves  together  by  an  agreement  in  writing,  such  as  is 
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described  >B  section  seven  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  twen. 
ty-foar  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seyenty,  with  a 
capital  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  the  intention  to  constitute 
a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  slaughtering 
■wine,  and  of  melting  and  rendering  and  pork-packing,  shall 
become  a  corporation  upon  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  eleventh  section  of  said  act,  with  all  the  powers,  rights  and 
privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  limitations  and  restric- 
tions conferred  by  said  act  upon  corporations  except  as  herein- 
after provided,  and  subject  to  all  general  laws  which  now  are 
or  hereafter  may  be  in  force,  applicable  to  such  corporations. 

Section  2.  Such  corporation  may  take  and  hold  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  such  parcel  of  land,  not*  exceeding  one 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  situated  in  such  place  as  the 
state  board  of  health  shall  by  vote  approve  or  determine  to 
be  suitable  for  the  carrying  on  of  said  business ;  and  such 
corporation  shall  within  sixty  days  from  the  time  it  takes  any 
land  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  file  in  the  office  of  the 
registry  of  deeds  for  the  county  wherein  said  lands  lie,  a 
description  thereof,  as  certain  as  is  required  in  a  common 
conveyance  of  lands,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  lands  are  taken,  which  description  and  state- 
ment shall  be  signed  by  the  president  of  the  corporation : 
frovidedf  however^  that  no  land  shall  be  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  without  the  approval  in  writing  of 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  in  which  the  land  is  taken. 

SECnoif  3.  Such  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  pay.  all 
damages  sustained  by  any  persons  in  their  property  by 
the  taking  of  any  land  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Any 
person  sustaining  damages  as  aforesaid,  and  not  agree- 
ing upon  the  damages  to  be  paid  therefor,  may  apply,  by 
petition,  for  the  assessment  of  his  damages,  at  any  time 
within  one  year  from  the  taking  of  said  land,  to  the  superior 
court  b  the  county  in  which  said  land  is  situate;  such 
petition  may  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  said  court  in  vaca- 
tion or  in  term  time,  and  the  clerk  shall  thereupon  issue  a 
summoDS  to  the  corporation,  returnable,  if  issued  in  vacation, 
to  the.  then  next  term  of  the  said*  court,  held  fourteen  days  at 
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least  after  the  issuing  of  said  summons ;  and  if  in  term  time, 
returnable  on  such  day  as  the  court  shall  order,  to  appear 
and  answer  to  the  said  petition ;  the  said  summons  shall  be 
served  fourteen  days  at  least  before  the  return  day  thereof, 
by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  with  the  clerk  of  the  corporation, 
and  upon  the  return  of  said  summons  duly  served ,  the  said 
petition  shal].  stand  as  a  cause  in  said  court,  and  all  questions 
of  fact  relating  to  the  damages  sustained  by  the  petitioner 
shall  be  heard  and  determined,  and  the  amount  of  such 
damages  shall  be  assessed  by  a  jury  of  said  court,  unless  the 
parties  in  writing  waive  their  right  to  a  jury  trial  and  agree 
that  the  question  of  said  (damages  shall  be  determined  by  the 
court;  and  the  verdict  of  said  jury,  being  accepted  and 
recorded  by  said  court,  or  the  award  of  the  court,  if  jury 
trial  is  waived,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  judgment 
shall  be  rendered,  and  execution  issued  thereon,  and  costs 
shall  be  recovered  by  the  petitioner  if  the  amount  of  said 
judgment  exceeds  the  amount  offered  him  for  his  damage  by 
the  corporation  before  the  filing  of  said  petition ;  otherwise 
the  corporation  shall  receive  its  costs. 

Section  4.  Such  corporation  shall  proceed  to  build  upon 
said  land  suitable  buildings  for  the  slaughtering  of  swine, 
and  for  melting  and  rendering  purposes,  and  all  necessary 
stables  and  out-buildings.  But  no  buildings  shall  be  erected 
until  the  plans  thereof,  with  all  details  of  construction,  have 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by  said  state  board  of 
health,  or  some  person  designated  by  said  board  to  examine 
said  plans.  All  the  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  said  board 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  establish  and  furnish  in  writing  to 
the  clerk  of  such  corporation,  and  for  each  violation  of  any 
one  of  said  regulations,  the  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  tiyenty  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  indictmemt  against  said  cor- 
poration. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  such  corporation  may 
manufacture  and  sell  any  of  the  usual  products  of  said  slaugh- 
tering, and  melting  and  rendering  business,  or  may  lease,  or 
permit  other  person3  to  use  their  buildings,  or  parts  thereof, 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon.     And  each  member  of 
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the  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  slaughter  on  said 
premises y  subject  to  such  regulations  and  such  tariff  of  prices 
as  the  corporation  may  by  vote  at  any  regular  meeting, 
establish,  and  to  the  regulations  of  the  said  board  of  health 
as  aforesaid.  And  any  person  engaged  in  slaughtering  or 
other  business  on  the  premises  of  such  corporation,  who 
shall  violate  any  of  the  said  regulations  of  said  board,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  penalty  herein  before  affixed  to  violations  thereof, 
by  such  corporation.     [^Ajiproved  June  2^  1874. 


ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  AB  OF  THE 

GEOUND-ATMOSPHEEE. 


By   WM.    RIPLEY    NICHOLS, 

PBOViaSOR  07  OsmAAIi  ChSXISTBT  UC  TRB  MAB8ACHTJ8BTTB  InSTXTUTB  07 

Tbohnoloot. 


ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  AIR  OF  THE  GEOUND- 

ATMOSPHERE. 


That  the  atmosphere  of  invisible  gas  which  surrounds  us 
on  eyeiy  side,  and  which  we  call  the  air,  is  a  ponderable  sub- 
Btance ;  that  it  exerts  a  definite  pressure  upon  every  surface 
upon  which  it  rests, — a  pressure  which  may  be  measured 
in  pounds, — these  are  facts  with  which  we  are  familiar  from 
childhood,  although  we  do  not  ordinarily  take  cognizance  of 
this  substance,  except  when  it  is  in  motion,  nor  even  then, 
unless  it  is  moving  with  a  velocity  greater  than  one  hundred 
feet  per  minute. 

Less  familiar  to  our  minds  than  the  above-mentioned  facts, 
is  the  consideration  that  the  ground  beneath  our  feet  is  pene- 
trated to  an  indefinite  depth  by  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  a  fact 
which  we,  of  course,  know,  but  which  we  do  not  generally 
recognize. 

We  observe  that  water  spilled  upon  the  ground  soaks  into 
it  sooner  or  later,  but  when  we  speak  of  the  porosity  of  a  soil, 
we  are  more  apt  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  filling  the  pores 
or  interstices  of  the  soil  with  water  than  of  the  fact  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  those  pores  or  interstices  are 
filled  with  air.  In  fact,  we  may  determine  the  relative  po- 
rosity of  different  soils  by  taking  vessels  of  equal  size,  filling 
them  completely  with  the  soils  in  question,  and  then  pouring  in 
as  much  water  as  the  vessel  will  hold  in  addition.  The  water 
takes  the  place  of  air  previously  confined  in  the  soil,  and  the 
volume  of  air  displaced  is  measured  by  the  volume  of  water 
absorbed.  Nor  is  this  true  simply  of  sand,  gravel  and  of 
Boils  which  are  recognized  as  porous ;  even  firm  rocks  in  many 
cases  will  absorb  a  considerable  amount  of  water  or,  in  other 
words,  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  air.  Some  varieties 
of  sandstone  are  thus  made  up  of  air  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  their  bulk. 
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If  this  conception  of  the  presence  of  air  throughout  the 
ground  on  which  we  walk  is  unfamiliar  to  many,  it  is  far 
from  being  generally  known  that  this  '•ground-atmosphere"* 
differs  in  composition  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  air.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  same  gases, — oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
acid, — but  the  proportion  of  these  gases  in  the  atmosphere 
beneath  our  feet  is  subject  to  great  variation,  while  in  the 
atmosphere  about  us  it  is  nearly  constant;  moreover,  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  considerably  greater  in  the 
ground-air  than  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  a  very  short  time  since  investigations  into  the  character 
of  the  ground-air  were  begun,  as  having  possible  reference  to 
hygienic  questions.  Boussingault,  to  be  sure,  in  1852,  inves- 
tigated the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  confined  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  ground.  His  experiments  were  made, 
however,  on  air  taken  at  an  average  depth  of  only  about 
fifteen  inches,  and  the  matter  was  considered  simply  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  agricultural  chemist,  f 

In  the  year  1854,  Pettenkofer,^  in  his  investigations  on  the 
cholera,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  air  in  the  ground 
deserved  attention  as  well  as  the  ground-water.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  year  1870, §  that  he  began  to  carry  on  sys- 
tematic investigations.  These  were  directed  principally  to 
determining  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  at  various 
depths.  The  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  alluvial 
gravel  of  the  plain  in  which  Munich  is  situated,  in  a  locality 
which  had  not  been  subjected  to  cultivation,  and  it  was  found 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  very  much 
greater  than  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  amount  of 
this  gas  increased  with  the  depth,  and  that  the  amount  varied 
with  the  season,  being  greatest  in  summer  and  least  in 
winter.  To  illustrate :  the  largest  amount  at  a  depth  of  4 
meters  (13}  feet)  below  the  surface  was  18.38  parts  in  1,000 

*  Tbe  term  "ground-water"  as  a  translation  of  the  Ocrman  "  Grandwasser"  has 
already  obtained  a  foothold  in  English ;  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  *'  Gnmd- 
Inft"  shonld  not  be  translated  "  gronnd-atmosphere  "  or  <*  gronnd-air." 

t  Bonssinganlt  et  L^wj.  Memoire  sor  la  composition  de  I'air  oonfin6  dans  la  terre 
T^g^tale.    [Annales  de  chimie  et  dc  physiqne,  [3],  xxxvil  (1853),  pp.  6-{K).] 

X  Hauptbericht  ober  die  Cholera,  yon  1854,  in  Bayem,  p.  377. 

j  Max  von  Pettenkofer.  Ueber  den  Kohlensanregehalt  der  Omndloft  im  Gerellbo- 
den  von  Manchen  in  verschiedenen  Tiefen  nnd  zn  yerschiedenen  Zeiten.  [Zeitsdiriit 
fhr  Biologic,  vU.  (1871),  p.  395.] 
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(bj  volume)  ;  this  was  on  August  7.  The  largest  amount  at 
a  depth  of  1^  meters  (5  feet)  was  14.15  parts;  this  was  in 
July  31.  The  smallest  amount  at  a  depth  of  4  meters  was 
3.01,  on  February  8 ;  at  a  depth  of  1^  meters  was  1.58,  on 
February  28.*  Since  this  time  frequent  determinations  have 
been  made  in  various  localities  in  Munich,  under  the  direction 
of  Pettenkofer,  and  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  Fleck, 
and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  found  has  often  been  much 
greater  than  the  maximum  mentioned  above,  on  one  occa- 
sion reaching  the  enormous  amount  of  80.63  parts  in  1,000 
(October,  1873). 

The  first  experiments  made  seemed  to  indicate  much 
greater  regularity  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  carbonic 
acid,  according  to  depth  and  season,  than  subsequent  investi- 
gation has  shown  generally  to  obtain.  On  the  following  page 
(Fig.  1)  may  be  found  a  graphical  representation  of  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  depth  of  4  meters  (13^  feet) 
and  1^  meters  (5  feftt),  respectively,  as  found  by  Pettenkofer 
in  Munich,  from  September,  1870,  to  October,  1871. 

The  curve  is  a  very  striking  one,  with  well-marked  periods 
of  maximum  and  minimum ;  it  is,  however,  constructe^d  from 
the  monthly  averages,  taking  the  mean  of  all  the  determina- 
tions made  during  each  month.  I  have  constructed,  on  an 
enlarged  scale  (Fig.  2),  a  curve  to'show  the  points  fixed  by 
all  the  determinations  made  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  1871 ;  and  subsequent  investigation  has  shown — as 
indeed  we  should  not  unnaturally  expect — that  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  soil  have  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  it.  This  may  be  very  clearly  seen 
by  inspecting  the  following  table, f  which  contains  the  results 
of  determinations  made  in  different  localities  during  the  year 
1873,  the  depth  being  4  meters. 

*  The  amount  of  carbonic  add  in  the  outer  air  may  be  taken  as  generally  lying 
between  0^  and  0.45  parts  in  1,000. 
t  Jahresbericht  der  chem.  Centralstelle,  Dresden,  III.  (1874),  page  13. 
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Table  No.  I. 
Carbonic  Add  expressed  in  Parts  per  IfiOO  {by  volume). 


§^  i 

i 

§  o  g 

XOXTHS. 

U 

2  ^  «  i 
•    S   S  >!■ 

"5  5    1 

c    1 

«fl5  1 

»H 

M 

i-m 

January, 

46.6 

6.8 

1.3 

February, 

86  6 

6.8 

26 

March, 

42.5 

5.1 

2.2 

April, 

1 

89.9 

7.7 

2.0 

May, 

44.8 

5.5 

2.4 

June, 

48.3 

6.8 

8.8 

July, 

42.2 

9.5 

6.8 

August, 

56.6 

16.0 

4.1 

September, 

58.1 

17.4 

4.2 

October, 

60.1 

9.3 

8.8 

November,   , 

53.5 

8.5 

2.9 

December, 

47.3 

10.1 

2.2 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce 
some  of  Boussingault's  results,  previously  referred  to ;  *  the 
depth  being,  as  a  rule,  about  15  inches. 


Table  No.  II. 
Carbonic  Acid  expressed  in  Parts  per  IfiOO  (by  volume). 


ISlO, 

Description. 

Caibonle  Add. 

1  and  2,    . 

Land  recently  manured,    . 

22,1 

8,      .        . 

t(                t»                        u 

97.4 

8  and  15,  . 

Cultivated  field. 

98 

5  and  6,    . 

Vineyard,   .... 

9.6 

11  and  12,  , 

Forest  of  Goersdorff, 

8.6 

16,  29,  31,  , 

Loamy  subsoil  of  same,     . 

8.2 

30  and  32, 

Sandy  subsoil  of  same. 

2.4 

18  and  25, 

Cultivated  field,  not  recently 

manured,    . 

7.9 

28,      . 

"           "     recently  manured,  . 

15.4 

13,      . 

Soil  rich  in  humus,    . 

36.4 

17.       . 

Cultivated  field, 

8.7 

21,      . 

li           (( 

8.0 

23,      . 

k4                        U 

6.6 

22,      . 

Prairie,       .... 

17.9 

• 

«  Annalcs  de  Chimtc  et  de  Physique  [3],  xxxyU.  (1853),  page  49. 
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The  examination  into  the  character  of  the  gases  contained 
in  the  soil  has  now  been  carried  on  in  various  localities  in 
Germany  for  several  years.  In  his  first  paper  on  the  subject, 
quoted  above,  Pettenkofer  says :  "  I  present  something  im- 
perfect and  incomplete, — simply  investigations  on  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  ground-air ;  it  is,  however,  a  begin- 
ning which  perhaps  will  influence  others  to  seek  further. 
The  whole  problem  naturally  can  find  its  complete  solution 
only  when  everything  which  is  present  in  the  soil,  either  in 
the  state  of  gas  or  of  fine  suspended  particles,  has  been  accu- 
rately investigated  and  become  well  understood."  In  the 
second  paper  *  he  says  :  "  I  think  that  determinations  of  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  ground-air  might  furnish  us, 
in  soil  of  a  given  character,  with  a  valuable  indication  of 
what  is  designated  indefinitely  when  we  speak  of  the  ground's 
being  'impregnated';  just  as  in  a  room  full  of  people  we  can 
judge  with  reference  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  room  by  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid."  Of  course,  it  is  diflScult  to  gen- 
eralize and  to  make  deductions  from  observed  facts  until  a 
large  number  of  observations  have  been  made ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  hereafter  some  better  index  of  im/purity  than  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  found ;  for  the  present,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  the  most  readily  determined  of  the  constituents  of  the 
ground-air,  and  the  results  obtained  are,  in  many  cases,  very 
striking  and  interesting. 

Last  spring,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Derby,  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  to  make  a  contribution  to 
this  subject  by  examining  the  air  below  the  surface  of  ground 
in  the  ^  Back-Bay  lands  "  in  Boston.  This  part  of  the  city  is 
made  landy  having  been  filled  in  mainly  with  gravel  from  the 
drift  deposits  in  the  neighboring  country.  This  gravel  was 
placed  directly  upon  the  mud  of  the  Back  Bay,  and  is  of 
varying  thickness.  Several  preliminary  experiments  were 
made,  and,  finally,  a  connected  series  of  determinations  has 
been  carried  on  in  one  locality,  near  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

I.  The  first  experiment  was  made  in  the  vacant  lot  to  the 
sonth  of  the  Institute  building.     The  level  of  the  lot  is  about 

«  Zeitschrift  fhr  Biologie,  IX.  (1873),  page  S67. 
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12  feet  above  mean  low-water,  aud  the  sub-soil  water  rises  to 
within  from  3|  feet  to  51^  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
the  air  could  not,  therefore,  be  taken  at  any  considerable 
depth  from  the  surface.     An  iron  pipe,  closed  and  pointed  at 
the  lower  end,  but  furnished  with  a  perforation  in  the  side, 
was  driven  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  perforation  was  3| 
feet  below  the  surfac^.     A  glass  tube  was  then  placed  in  the 
iron  pipe  so  that  it  reached  to  the  bottom,  and  clean  sand 
was  poured  into  the  iron  pipe  so  as  to  fill  completely  the 
space  around  the  glass  tube.     The  top  of  the  iron  pipe  was 
then  sealed  and  the  glass  tube  connected  ^yith  an  aspirator. 
The  air  was  tested  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  drawing  ten 
liters  of  the  air  through  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.     No 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  was   detected.      Another  portion  of 
air,  amounting  to  five  liters,  was  drawn  through  pure  water, 
and  the  water  subsequently  tested  for  ammonia.     There  was 
found  to  be  0.00004  gram  of  ammonia  from  the  five  liters  of 
air.     This  trial  was  made  May  4 ;  subsequently  (on  May  15) 
another  experiment  was  made,  with  identical  results.     The 
following  are  the  details  of  the  carbonic  acid  determinations : 

Table  No.  III. 
Air  taken  three  and  a  half  feet  below  surface. 


DATE. 

Distance  ftom  sarfkce  of 
ground  to  sorfaco  of  under- 
ground water. 

Carbonic  Add, 
parts  in  l,000i 

May  4,  1874, 

"     7,      " 

"   15,      "       

"    18,      " 

•*   22,      " 

3  feet  lOi  inches,   . 

3  "    ll4     " 

4  "      0|     " 
4     "       ij      " 
4     "      2       " 

149 
1.53 
1.51 
2.20 
2.26 

n.  A  few  determinations  were  also  made  at  another  lo- 
cality on  the  ''  Back-Bay  lands  " ;  namely,  in  the  rear  of  No.  523 
Columbus  Avenue.  Here  the  filling  material  was  very  loose 
sand.  The  sand  was  10  feet  in  thickness,  aud  the  water  stood 
at  from  2  to  3  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  sample 
of  the  hard  mud  was  taken  up  fi*om  a  depth  of  15  feet  below 
the  surface,  and,  after  being  dried  at  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water y   was  found  to  lose  8.6  per  cent,  on  ignition. 
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Although  it  possessed  some  disagreeable  odor,  no  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  could  be  detected  wheu  the  mud  was  distilled  with 
water  or  with  acid.  The  mud  contained  ammonia  compounds 
and  nitrogenous  organic  matter.  Some  of  the  ground-water 
wjis  also  examined,  and  gave  negative  results  as  far  as  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  concerned.*  A  few  examinations 
were  made  in  this  locality  of  air  taken  at  a  depth  of  2  feet 
from  the  surface.  No  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  found  in 
13J  liters  of  the  air  on  May  19,  and  on  the  same  date,  5  liters 
of  air  were  found  to  contain  somewhat  less  than  0.00002  gram 
of  ammonia,  no  more  than  the  outer  air. 


Table  No.  IV. 
Air  taken  two  feet  beloio  surface. 


DATE. 


Distance  fk-om  surface  of 

ground  to  surface  of 

ground- water. 


Carbonic  Acid, 
puns  in  1,U00. 


May  22,  1874,   . 

U         (>^               44 

June  17,     " 

**    25,      " 

Jalv  25,     " 

Si'pt.l6,      ** 

2  feet  7    inches, 
2    "      9J 
2    "    lOi 


Ik 


It 


3  feet, 

2    "      2J  inches," 


1.75 
3.56 
313 
4  77 
071 


in.  A  somewhat  extended  series  of  determinations  has 
been  made  at  another  locality,  where  the  depth  of  gravel  is 
greater;  namely,  between  the  Natural  History  Society's 
Museum  and  the  building  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  In  this  space,  the  land  has  been  filled  in  to  a 
level  with  the  street,  and  the  gravel  is  covered  with  about  a 
foot  of  loam ;  the  surface  of  the  lot  is  about  19  feet  above 
mean  low  water.  This  portion  of  the  Back  Bay  was  filled  in 
1860-61.  The  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
the  beginning  of  the  mud  was  found  to  be  19  feet,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  mud  was  brought  up  for  examination.  It  was 
found  (after  being  dried  at  212^  F.)  to  lose  4  per  cent,  on 
ignition,  and  consisted  mainly  of  sand,  containing  some  frag- 
ments of  shells.  It  contained  traces  of  ammonia  and  some 
uitrogeuous  organic  matter,  but  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
sulphides.      Air  was  drawn  through  a  glass  tube  from  a 
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0  feet,  and  was  found  to  contain  some  ammonia, 
>hurotted  hydrogen.  Two  pipes  were  sunk  in  the 
jcribcd,  so  as  to  draw  the  air  from  a  depth  of  6  and 
ipectively ;  and  for  tho  tubes  connected  with  the 
small  lead  pipes  were  used.  The  air  was  drawn 
iloride  of  calcium  to  remove  moisture,  and  then 
jighed  bulbs  containing  caustic  potash  solution  in 

carbonic  acid  was  absorbed.  The  amount  of  air 
liters,  except  where  tho  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
mall. 

ilts  of  the  examination  are  embodied  in  the  tableon 
iflge.  The  analytical  determinations  recorded  here 
two  previous  tables,  were  made  by  Miss  Ellen  II. 
A.  M.,  in  tho  laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts 
F  Technology. 

ilts  expressed  in  figures  in  Table  V.  are  expressed 
in  Fig.  3  (page  218).  It  appears  that  there  was 
iifiereuce  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  at  thedif- 
ths  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  during 
nidations  were  made ;  but  in  October,  November 
iber,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  sensibly 

1  depth  of  10  feet  from  the  surface  than  at  a  depth 
The  results  are  very  similar  to  those  obtained  by 

r  in  the  gravel  at  Munich. 

ition  naturally  arises,  What  is  the  source  of  this  car- 
?  The  carbonic  acid  in  the  upper  portion  of  a  soil 
lus  is  readily  explained,  it  being  due  to  the  oxida- 
i  humus,  and  as  the  carbonic  acid  iucreases  tho 
ureases,  as  was  shown  by  Doussingault,  who  found 
\  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  to  be  nearly  con- 
treover,  that  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  should 
at  moderate  depths  in  the  soil  of  the  botanical 
Dresden,  which  has  been  hi^ly  cultivated,  and 
?avily  manured  twice  a  year,  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
that  so  much  should  bo  found  at  the  station  at 
hich  is  situated  on  a  mixture  of  limestone-gravel 
and  that  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  should  be 
ie  sand  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  Dresden, 
'  to  be  expected,  on  account  of  the  very  small 
organic  matter  present,     Boussingault  examined 
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Table  No.  V. 
Carbonic  Acid  expressed  in  Parts  per  1,000. 


Amoant  of  Cubonle 

Distance  flrom 

DATE. 

Add  at  a 

I  depth  of 

sarface  of  ground 
to  snrface  of 

Bemarks. 

lOfket. 

6  feet. 

groand-water. 

• 

1S74. 

May  5, 

^ 

^ 

10  ft  3  in. 

The  height  of  the  gronnd-water  was  meas- 

8, 

10  "    6  " 

ured  at  a  point  some  150  feet  distant  A'om 

*" 

the  point  at  -which  the  air  was  taken. 

11, 

— 

— 

10  "    9  " 

It  is,  however,  8uffi6iently  exact  for  :^e 
present  purpose,  as  there  is  probacy 
little  difference  in  the  height  at  the  two 
points. 

1^ 

4.17 

\ 

IS, 

— 

4.20 

u, 

— 

4.01 

More  than 

^                                           . 

16, 

— 

5.21 

•  10  ft*  9  in. 

18, 

— 

5.98 

21. 

4.31 

6  40 

• 

Air  of  10-foot  pipe  tested  for  sulphuretted 

22, 

4.74 

6  33 

10  ft.  8  in. 

hydrogen  with  negative  results. 

27, 

6.88 

7.24 

10  "    8  " 

A  heavy  rain  Hay  9. 

Jone  9, 

10.50 

9.64 

■\ 

17, 

15.50 

13.40 

,     25, 

20  26 

14.20 

More  than 
'  10  ft.  9  in. 

Jnly  i, 

— 

17.59 

Dry  weather. 

18. 

1687 

18.37 

Heavy  rain  Jnly  12. 

.     25, 

20.26 

20.20 

3 

Aug.  10, 

20.60 

— 

10  ft.  8i  in. 

20, 

21.21 

20  71 

_ 

Air  of  10-foot  pipe  tested  for  sulphuretted 

Sept  6, 

16.97 

^ 

hydrogen  with  ncgati^  resulu. 

15, 

12.85 

17.07 

— 

.    26, 

14.78 

6.98 

— 

Oct  6, 

10.00 

6.74 

^ 

Sot.  6, 

~ 

8.95 

-. 

6, 

15.82 

9.52 

11  a  10  in. 

10. 

15.31 

9.19 

11  "    10  " 

w. 

13.13 

7.07 

12  "      0 

18, 

1259 

6.88 

11  "    11  " 

21, 

11.72 

6.89 

11"    11  " 

23, 

_ 

4.33 

11  "    11  " 

Snow  and  rain  the  night  prcrloas. 

n    24. 

8.08 

— 

.11  *      9  " 

Very  windy. 

Dec  8, 

8.06 

4.11 

11  "    10  « 

Rain  December  7. 

u, 

7.92 

3.49 

— 

Rainy. 

15, 

6.39 

3.28 

11  "    11  " 

Very  cold. 

29, 

5.10 

323 

11  "    11  " 

Very  cold. 

ItTS. 

Jan.  5, 

2.12 

2.45 

12  "     \  " 

A  light  snow  or  sleet  fell  Januarv  2,  and 
covered  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a 
continuous   icy  coating  wnioh  had  not 

melted  January  5. 

28 
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the  air  in  one  or  two  instances  at  a  depth  of  a  meter  and  a 
hidf  (five  feet),  and  inferred  that  the  carbonic  acid  thus  found 
was  formed  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  soil  by  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  and  carried  down  by  the  rain.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  ground-water  contains  more  carbonic  acid  and 
less  oxygen  than  ordinary  pond  or  river  water,*  and  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  question  should  arise,  w  hether  the  car- 
bonic acid  at  the  lower  depths  might  not  come  from  the 
ground-water.  Pettcnkofer  has,  however,  disproved  thi^ 
idea,  and  shown  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  ground- water 
is,  on  the  contrary,  derived  from  the  ground-atmosphere,  or 
rather  that  both  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  source ;  namely, 
to  orgiinic  processes  taking  place  in  the  ground.  In  these 
observations  and  views  he  is  supported  by  Fleck,  in  Dresden, 
who  finds  that,  as  in  the  soil  above,  with  increase  of  carbonic 
acid,  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  of  oxygen,  so  that 
these  oi^anic  processes  arc  processes  not  of  putrefactive  decay 
or  of  fermentation,  but  of  oxidation.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  ntmoj^phere  in  the  ground  is  not  in  a  state  of 
rest,  but  that  differences  between  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  air  cause  currents  of  air,  and  produce  effects 
like  those  of  ventilation ;  moreover,  although  carbonic  acid  is 
much  heavier  than  air>  yet  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  diffu- 
sion f  possessed  by  all  gases,  it  is  passing  all  the  time  up 
through  the  soil  into  the  outer  air,  and  that  if  the  organic 
processes  concerned  in  its  formation  were  to  cease,  the 
amount  in  the  ground  would  soon  decrease,  until. the  amount 
in  tbe  air  about  us,  and  in  the  atmosphere  beneath  our  feet, 
would  be  uniform.  We  might,  at  first  thought,  be  inclined 
to  suppose  that  such  a  condition  of  things  did  obtain  in 
winter,  when  we  see  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  so  nruch  less 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  as  it  was  found  to  be  by  Pettcn- 
kofer in  the  Munich  gravel,  and  as  we  have  found  it  in  the 
made  land  of  the  Back  Bay.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  true  of 
the  upper  layer  of  soil  which  is  reached  by  the  frost,  that  the 
organic  processes  go  on  with  extreme  slowness,  if  at  all,  in 
winter,  but  in  the  lower  strata  the  temperature  is  subject  to 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  FifUi  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachnsettfl  State  Board  of 
Health,  page  138  {eompart  Nos.  207  and  205). 
t  See  Appendix  B  (page  224) for  an  iUostration  of  this  power  of  diffusion. 
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much  less  variation,  and  never  falls  much  lower  than  i(P  F. 
The  variations,  then,  in  any  locality  seem  to  depend,  in 
very  considerable  measure,  on  varying  facility  for  diffusion, 
and  the  diffusion  seems  to  be  greater  when  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  falls  below  that  of  the  ground. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
found  at  any  time,  is  the  difference  between  the  amount 
actually  produced  and  the  amount  carried  off  by  diffusion  and 
by  the  ground-water.  The  amount,  then,  that  is  found  in 
different  soils,  and  under  differing  conditions,  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  processes  concerned  in  its 
production,  for  very  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
soil,  especially  in  the  matter  of  porosity.  At  present  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  possible  to  draw  much  useful  information  from 
the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ground-air.  As 
the  number  of  the  determinations  increase,  and  the  laws  of 
the  variation  are  better  understood,  it  is  possible  that,  like 
the  height  of  the  ground-water,  it  may  be  found  to  connect 
itself  with  causes  and  effects  of  sanitary  importance. 

With  reference  to  the  examinations  made  of  the  ground-air 
in  the  ''Back-Bay  lands,"  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
some  that  the  air  was  not  found  worse ;  certainly  the  pbpujar 
mind  is  apt  to  consider  the  layer  of  mud  as  a  fruitful  source 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  foul  and  offensive  gases. 
It  is  possible  that  some  localities  might  be  found  where  the 
condition  of  things  is  worse  than  in  the  places  examined ;  but 
wherever  the  mud  is  properly  covered,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  offensive  gases  can  pass  through  the  gravely  and  where 
the  mud  is  covered  constantly  with  water,  the  decomposition 
of  the  organic  matter  takes  place  with  extreme  slowness.  It 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  found  in  the  gravel 
on  the  Back  Bay  may  have  come  from  the  slowly  proceeding 
decomposition  of  the  mud  underneath. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  recently  been  per- 
formed by  Professor  Fleck,  in  Dresden,  on  the  influence  of 
decomposing  matter  on  the  air  of  the  adjacent  soil;  an 
abstract  of  his  results  is  appended  to  this  paper. 

The  rapidity  with  which  even  a  heavy  gas  like  cai'bonic 
acid  diffuses  is  so  apt  to  fail  of  being  recognized,  that  it  may 
not  be  felt  useless  to  append  also  an  abstract  of  some  experi- 
ments of  Pettenkofer  on  this  subject. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
The  Aib  in  the  Sou.  aboye  Decomposing  Bodies. 
In  his  researches  on  the  effects  of  the  cemeteries  on  the 

« 

well-waters  of  Dresden »  Professor  Fleck  made  some  interest- 
ing experiments  on  the  effect  of  decomposing  dead  bodies  on 
the  air  of  the  ground  in  their  neighborhood. 

A  pit  was  dug  two  meters  (6|-  feet)  deep,  and  in  it  were 
placed,  side  by  side,  in  a  vertical  position,  four  earthen  tubes, 
two  meters  long  and  0.25  meter  (10  inches)  wide,  and  the 
earth  was  filled  in  again  about  them.  The  tubes  were  par- 
tially filled  with  different  materials  corresponding  to  different 
varieties  of  soil ;  a  dead  rabbit,  weighing  in  each  case  about 
five  pounds,  was  then  put  in,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tube 
filled  with  the  sapie  materials. 

Two  rabbits  were  thus  buried  in  clay  (Nos.  I.  and  11.), 
one  in  fine  sand  (No.  III.),  and  one  in  clean  gravel  which  had 
been  screened  to  a  uniform  size  (No.  IV.).  Arrangements 
were  made,  so  that  by  means  of  small  lead  pipes  air  could  be 
drawn  from  these  artificial  graves  immediately  above  the 
dead  body  and  also  at  a  distance  of  1.1  meters  (43  inches) 
above  the  body ;  that  is,  about  twenty  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Two  of  the  graves  were  arranged  so 
that  the  rain-water  and  the  melted  snow  passing  through  the 
^il  and  over  the  body  could  be  collected  beneath  in  iron 
pots,  and  be  withdrawn  for  examination  by  means  of  small 
tubes. 

In  filling  these  experiments^  graves,  the  conditions  were 
made  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  those  which  obtain  in 
actual  graves,  and  as  the  soil  (especially  in  the  case  of  the 
clay)  sank  together,  more  was  thrown  in  on  top. 

The  experiments  were  begun  October  7,  1873,  at  which 
date  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  ground-air  was  deter- 
mioed,  and  after  an  interval  of  two  weeks  regular  determina- 
tions were  made. 
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The  results  obtained  were  as  follows : — 


Table  No.  VI. 
Carbonic  Acid  expressed  in  Parts  per  IfiOO. 


rE. 

No.  I  (Clat). 

Ko.  II  (Clat). 

No.  Ill 

1 
(SAin>).  1 

1 

DA' 

1 

■k— Above  the 
body. 

1^—20    inches 
from  surface. 

»— Above  the 
body. 

1^—20    Inches 
from  surflice. 

»— Above  the 
body. 

l»— 20   Inches 
flrom  surface. 

1878. 

Oct. 

7, 

3.07 

2.23 

8.54 

1.00 

3  38 

0.90 

21, 

50.57 

38.08 

83.09 

19.45 

50.61 

12.13 

28, 

82.91 

36.26 

53.27 

20.61 

43  59 

6.85 

Nov. 

5, 

84.40 

4313 

62.90 

13.85 

37.33 

5.39 

12, 

80.13 

35.23 

67.78 

9.29 

27.85 

1.78 

18, 

144  00 

37.40 

105.10 

27.80 

52  80 

4  80 

25, 

127  70 

23.00 

101.80 

10  60 

25.90 

3.40 

Dec. 

2, 

12100 

43.20 

99  80 

4.80 

G0.30 

9.60 

10, 

119.00 

44  20 

89.30 

2.40 

49.90 

6.30 

16, 

109.40 

47.00 

94.00 

4.80 

4990 

— 

23, 

121.90 

49.90 

100.80 

6.20 

28.80 

3.80 

30, 

140.20 

57.60 

103.70 

8.60 

14.40 

1.00 

1874. 

Jan. 

7, 

75.13 

36.96 

66.03 

12.19 

23.S6 

4.82 

Feb. 

3, 

— 

6.83 

— 

4  40 

18-79 

3.54 

10, 

— 

6.24 

— 

1.81 

32.38 

7.20 

17, 

— 

4.98 

^^ 

2.13 

32.36 

0.71 

24, 

— 

7.26 

4.37 

49.09 

9.62 

i 

No.  IV  (Gkavil). 


9 

I 

< 
i 


10.46 


37.12 
34  90 
42  88 
19.11 
5570 
30  70 
36.50 
21.10 
3600 
32  60 
'>ij  90 


9.19 
13  44 
18.57 

3  25 
11.78 


■ 


1.00 
4.10 

3.;)o 

5.33 
9.60 

5.;w 

5.S0 
3.20 


1.00 


6.4'> 
10.6-2 
563 
0.52 
2.32 


During  a  certain  length  of  time,  determinations  of  oxygon 
as  well  as  of  carbonic  Ucid  were  made,  and  the  amount  found 
showed,  beyond  question,  that  as  long  as  there  was  oppor- 
tunity for  the  diffusion  of  atmospheric  ai^  into  the  graves, 
the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  is  mainly  a  process 
of  oxidation. 

The  table  given  above  shows  a  very  different  state  of 
things  in  the  different  graves,  and,  shows  too,  how  gre^it  an 
influence  the  character  of  the  soil  has  upon  the  composition 
of  the  ground-air.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  dead 
bodies  require  about  twice  as  long  a  time  in  clay  as  in  sand 
for  their  complete  decomposition.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  cannot  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  intensity  of  the  processes  of  decay  which  are  going  on  in 
soil. 
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The  blanks  in  columns  one  and  three  of  the,  table  aro 
owing  to  the  fact  that  after  February  3,  the  clay  had  become 
so  compacted  that  the  bodies  which  were  buried  in  the  clay 
were  hermetically  sealed,  so  that  the  air  of  the  atmosphere 
had  no  access  to  them. 

With  regard  to  gases  other  than  carbonic  acid  arising  from 
the  decay  of  the  organic  material,  the  amount  was  found  to 
be  very  small.  Traces  only  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  were 
found,  and  the  amount  of  ammonia  was  very  trifling,  never 
more  than  0.0026  part  by  volume  in  1,000  parts  of  the  air. 
After  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  the  gas  still 
possessed  a  peculiar  odor,  pointing  to  the  presence  of  other 
gaseous  compounds  which  are  now  in  process  of  investiga- 
tion. 

The  rain-water  which  filtered  through  the  ground  and 
passed  over  the  dead  bodies  was  collected  beneath  them  and 
examined.  This  water  was  found  to  contain  a  large  amount 
of  nitrogen,  chiefly  in  the  foim  of  the  compound  ammonias 
(amines)  ;  the  water  also  contained  lactic  acid  and  some  of 
the  lower  members  of  the  fat-acid  series. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  so  that  portions  of  tho 
decomposing  bodies  could  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time. 
The  bodies  were  found  to  possess  a  herring-like  odor  and  to 
be  covered  with  a  soapy  coating  consisting  in  the  main  of 
protein  substances  in  the  process  of  decomposition,  and  con- 
taining compound  ammonias  and  fat  acids  (or  rather  the  salts 
formed  by  their  combination).  Simply  pouring  caustic 
potash  on  the  mass  suflSced  to  show  the  presence  of  tri- 
methyl-amin,  and  other  tests  showed  the  presence  of  some 
mon-amin  ;  and  as  solutions  containing  these  bodies  pass  into 
the  ground-water,  the  eflfect  thus  produced  is  likely  to  be  of 
more  importance  than  any  gaseous  emanations  from  the 
ground.  [^Jahresbericht  der  chemischen  Centralstelle  fur 
ofentUche  Gesundheitspjlege  in  Dresden^  III.  1874,  pp.  37- 
44.] 
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APPENDIX    B. 
Rapid  Diffusion  of  Carbonic  Acid. 

In  a  pap^r  published  in  the  **  Zeitschrifb  ftir  Biologie,"  for 
1873,  Pettenkofer  alludes  to  a  popular  idea  which,  in  .spite  of 
theoretical  and  direct  evidence  to  the  contraiy,  still  has  cur- 
rency ;  namely,  that  in  a  badly-ventilated  room  the  worst  air 
collects  at  the  bottom,  on  account  of  the  high  specific  gravity 
of  carbonic  acid.  He  then  gives  the  details  of  some  experi- 
ments which  illustrate  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  very  great 
rapidity  with  which  a  heavy  gas  diffuses  into  another  gas 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  even  when  the  heavier  gas  is  sit- 
uated below  the  lighter. 

Thes^e  experiments  were  performed  at  a  mineral  spring  at 
Marienbad,  where  there  is  a  constant  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  surface  of  the  basin  in  which  the  water  is  con- 
fined. This  basin  is  quite  large,  and  is  used  for  bathing;  it 
is  covered  by  a  light  wooden  building,  and  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  is  very  considerable.  It  is  estimated  that,  if  uo 
diffusion  took  place,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  building  would 
contain  over  the  surface  of  the  water  a  layer  of  carbonic  acid 
12  feet  in  thickness. 

Pettenkofer  found  the  gas  escaping  from  the  water  con- 
tained 70  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  air  3  inches  above 
the  surface  contained  31  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  air 
10  inches  above  the  surface  contained  23  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid ;  the  air  40  inches  above  the  surface  contained  2  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid ;  the  air  55  inches  above  the  surface  contained 
less  than  ^  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

As  the  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  continually,  we  see  how 
rapidly  it  diffuses  into  the  atmosphere,  or  how  rapidly  the 
gases  of  the  air  diffuse  into  the  carbonic  acid  layer,  so  that,  at 
a  height  of  40  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  car- 
bonic acid  amounts  to  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  volume 
of  the  air,  and  this,  too,  in  a  space  inclosed  by  a  structure 
built  of  boards,  and  not  freely  open  to  the  air. 
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TENTILATION  OF  BAILBOAD  OAES. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  briefly  to  oall  public  attention 
to  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  passenger-cars  on  our  rail- 
roads, and  to  introduce  some  tests  and  experiments  on  the 
air  in  smoking  and  other  cars  made  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Nichols, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  at  the  request 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

This  subject  of  car-ventilation  may  seem  trivial  when  we 
consider,  the  brief  period  of  occupancy  in  individual  cases, 
but  even  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  of  some  importance ;  and 
to  that  quite  large  class  of  persons  who  spend  several  hours 
dailv  in  the  cars,  it  is  of  the  most  vital  interest.  '  The  Ameri- 
can  people  ore  eminently  a  travelling  public,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  time  spent  in  this  :way  is  worth  considering.  Massa- 
chusetts, according  to  the  Railroad  Commissioners'  Beport  for 
1873,  has  1,735  miles  of  railroad,  or  about  one  mile  to  every 
879  inhabitants,  and  to  every  four  square  miles  of  territory. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  annually  is  over  forty-two 
millions.  These  facts  show  the  importance  of  making  all  public 
conveyances  equal,  at  least,  in  their  hygienic  condition,  to  our 
Bchool-houses  and  other  public  buildings. 

That  this  is  not  the  case,  the  travelling  public  has  daily 
sensible  demonstration.  Universally  defective  methods  of 
heating  and  ventilation  of  steam-cars  lead  to  bad  air,  op- 
pressed breathing,  hot,  heavy  and  aching  hea^,  cold  feet, 
coughs  and  debility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  discomforts  of  heat, 
dust  and  bad  odors  in  summer.  To  these  are  added  the 
deleterious  effects  of  the  concentrated  fumes  of  tobaccq,  when 
the  traveller  is  driven  for  a  seat  to  the  smoking-car. 

A  striking  illustration  of  how  bad  the  condition  of  things 
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may  become,  is  found  in  a  monograph,  by  the  Baron  N.  de 
Derschau,  a  Russian  engineer,  upon  Heating  and  Ventilation 
of  Railway  Cars  (Paris,  1871).  An  experiment  was  made 
on  an  American  car,  running  as  third-class  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  during  the  winter  of  1866.  The 
car  was  50  feet  long,  and  carried  80  passengers.  The  outside 
temperature  at  starting  was  22°  F.  below  zero,  the  inside  16® 
below,  and  there  was  no  means  of  heating.  Observations 
were  made  hourly,  with  the  following  result :  The  temperature 
rose  from  the  accumulation  of  animal  heat  until,  at  the  end  of 
nine  hours,  it  was,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  car,  21°  above 
zero,  while  on  the  floor  it  was  still  6°  below.  The  carbonic 
acid  increased  to  alarming  proportions;  viz.,  from  .140  per 
cent,  at  starting  to  .940  per  cent,  the  last  hour  I  The  by* 
grometer,  as  well  as  the  frost  on  the  windows  and  the  fog  in 
the  air,  showed  that  the  saturation  point  for  moisture  had 
been  reached.  The  experimenter  left  the  car  at  the  ninth 
hour  physically  unable  to  continue  his  tests. 

This  was,  of  course,  an  extreme  example  of  what. exists  in 
a  less  degree  in  every  ill-ventilated  car.  In  cold  and  rainy, 
or  in  hot  and  dusty  weather,  the  opening  of  windows  is  im- 
practicable, and  passengers  suffer  the  insidious  effects  of  bad. 
air  in  avoiding  the  more  obvious  dangers  from  dust  and 
draughts.  The  opening  of  doors  at  stations  affords  but  little 
relief,  since  the  cars  are  not  then  in  motion  so  as  to  create  a 
thorough  draught. 

The  smoking-car  is  a  purely  American  institution.  In 
England  and  France,  smoking  is  forbidden  in  the  first  and 
second  class  carriages,  but  is  connived  at  by  the  guards,  on 
the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  if  no  one  in  the  compartment 
objects.  In  Germany,  smoking  is  so  universal  that  a  con- 
trary custom  prevails,  and  smoking  is  allowed  everywhere, 
except  in  certain  compartments  marked  ^  Fur  nickt  Hattcher^ 
(no  smoking) ,  where  tourists  and  ladies  may  avoid  the  fumes 
of  pipe  and%igar,  if  they  wish.  Our  custom  is  to  collect  all 
smokers  into  one  car,  thus  concentrating  the  products  of 
burning  tobacco,  which  might  otherwise  be  diffused  through 
the  whole  train. 

The  bad  hygienic  condition  of  these  moving  fumatories 
must  be  more  or  less  familiar  to  all.     The  fact  that  the  air  is 
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irrespirable  by  most  non-smokers,  including  the  whole  female 
seXy  is  sufficient  to  show  this  without  the  aid  of  chemical  tests, 
which  often  fail  to  detect  subtle  atmospheric  qualities,  which 
may  be  evident  to  the  senses,  and  fruitful  sources  of  disease 
and  death.  Exceptional  mischief  of  a  serious  kind  has 
recently  served  to  direct  attention  to  the  above  fact ;  a  young 
man  having  been  killed  by  falling  from  the  platform  of  b, 
moving  train,  in  consequence,  it  was  supposed,  of  the  dizzi- 
ness produced  by  a  brief  stay  in  the  smoking-car. 

The  following  experiments  of  Prof.  Nichols  will  furnish 
approximate  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  air  in  cars,  under 
▼arious  circumstances,  by  showing  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  present.  This  gas  is  irrespirable,  except  in  the  smallest 
quantities,  and  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fair  standard  of  the 
amount  of  other  impurities  given  off  by  the  skin  and  lungs, 
which  tend  by  their  Immediate  putrefaction  to  produce  directly 
poisonous  effects  upon  the  human  system. 

MA.88A.CHrSETT8  iNSnTUTB    OT  TbOHNOLOOT,     ? 

Boston,  December  12,  1874.  ) 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Having  been  requested  by  Dr.  Folsom,  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to  make  some  investiga- 
tions into  the  character  of  the  air  in  smoking-cars,  I  beg 
leave  to  report  herewith  the  results  of  such  determinations 
as  have  been  made. 

Every  one  recognizes  the  ^  closeness  '*  of  the  air  on  enter- 
ing, at  this  season  of  the  year,  an  ordinary  passenger-car 
which  is  moderately  full.  We  are  not  able  to  determine 
exactly  the  substances  in  the  air  which  cause  this  feeling  and 
which  produce  the  injurious  effects  experienced  by  remaining 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  ill-ventilated  or  over- 
crowded apartments.  As,  however,  the  exhalations  and 
emanations  causing  the  injurious  effects  are  always  composed 
in  part  of,  or  attended  by,  carbonic  acid^  and  as  the  amount 
of  this  compound  can  be  estimated  with  great  exactness,  it 
)A  usual  to  take  the  carbonic  acid  as  affording  kn  indication  of 
the  completeness  or  deficiency  of  the  ventilation. 

In  the  case  of  smoking-cars,  in  addition  to  the  exhalations 
and  emanations  from  the  passengers,  the  products  of  the 
tobacco  consumed  mix  with  the  air  and  render  it  oppressive 
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to  most  non-smokers.  The  products  of  the  combustion  of 
tobaccOj  if  the  combustion  were  complete,  would  be  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia  and  water;  in  the  process  of  smoking,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  tobacco  is  distilled  rather  than  burned,  and 
the  products  of  this  distillation  are  quite  numerous  and  com- 
plex. The  most  complete  investigation  into  the  composition 
of  tobacco-smoke  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  was  made  by 
Vohl  and  Eulenburg.*  They  smoked  artificially  a  consider- 
able quantity  of. tobacco  and  claim  to  have  recognized  with 
distinctness  in  .  the  smoke,  cyanhydric  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;,  certain  acids  of  the  fatty  acid  series, — namely, 
formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric  and  valerianic ;  also,  car- 
bolic acid  and  creasote ;  also,  pyridin,  picolin,  collidin  and 
other  similar  alkaloids,  but  no  nicotin.  They  found  also,  in 
the  smoke,  ammonia,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  marsh^gas  and  carbonic  oxide. 

I  have  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  evidence,  by  chem- 
ical means,  of  the  presence  in  the  air  of  smoking-cars  of  some 
of  the  characteristic  products  of  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  but 
without  success,  On  one  occasion  I  rode  from  Worcester  to 
Boston,  drawing  a  portion  of  the  air  of  the  car  through 
proper  absorbing  media.  The  train  was  express,  and  the  car 
was  completely  filled,  and  the  smokers  were  about  in  the 
usual  proportion, — perhaps  one-half  of  the  passengers  were 
smoking.  Of  the  peculiar  components  of  the  tobacco-smoke, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  fatty  acids,  so  called,  butyric,  vale- 
rianic and  acetic  acids,  would  be  bodies  to  be  tested  for  with 
the  greatest  hope  of  success,  but  I  tested  also  for  the  alkaloid 
bodies,  which  probably  form  the  most  injurious  portions  of 
the  smoke.  On  this  occasion  10  liters  (2^  gallons)  of  air 
were  drawn  through  the  absorbing  liquid,  but  the  results 
were  negative.  On  another  occasion  30  liters  of  air  were 
employed,  and  on  several  other  occasions  quantities  lying 
between  these  two ;  in  no  case  was  I  successful  in  separating 
and  identifying  any  of  these  peculiar  products.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  matter  of  great  surprise.  Vohl  and  Eulenburg, 
in  the  experiments  mentioned  above,  appear  to  have  deter- 
mined the  character  of  the  acid  products  by  consuming  50 
cigars,  and  the  alkaline  products  by  the  consumption  of  100 

•  Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  [2]  147  (1871,)  p.  130. 
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more.  The  statement  is  not,  however,  quite  dear,*  and  the 
amount  of  any  substance  obtained  is  not  given.  The  whole 
of  the  products  of  the  distillation  (except  the  permanent 
gases)  were  condensed  by  them  or  absorbed  in  appropriate 
liquids ;  in  the  actual  process  of  smoking,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  these  substances  are  absorbed  by  the  smoker,  and 
what  does  escape  into  the  air  is  so  diffused,  even  in  a  poorly 
ventilated  car,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a  very  large 
amount  of  air  in  order  to  discover  the  peculiar  bodies  of 
tobacco-smoke,  and  even  then  the  amount,  except  by  the  use 
of  cars-full  of  air,  would  be  too  small  to  estimate  quantita- 
tively. A  very  little  tobacco-smoke  does  indeed  affect  the 
eyes  and  throat  of  a  person  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  but  our 
senses  are  often  affected  by  quantities  too  small  to  weigh,  too 
small  even  to  detect  by  chemical  means. 

The  question,  then,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  seemed 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  ventilation,  and  a  number 
of  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air  of  the  cars.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments are  embodied  in  the  following  table. 
•  The  following  experiments  were  made  to  see  whether  there 
was  an  increase  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  trip : — 

*The  process  of  sepftratlTig  the  alkaloids  required  seyeral  fractional  distiUations 
tod  recrystallizations  of  the  platinum  compounds  into  which  they  were  converted. 
The  authors  detail  the  separation,  the  identification  by  physical  properties,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  boiling-point,  the  elementary  analysis,  and  the  analysis  of  the  plati- 
nom  compounds  in  each  case.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  so  small  an  amount  of 
tobacco  as  indicated  above,  could  have  ftimished  the  material  for  reliable  determina- 
tions, and  it  is  possible  that  some  error  may  have  crept  into  the  statement  of  the 
smoant. 
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The  air  in  the  smoking-car  of  the  Stonington  steamboat 
train,  on  the  Boston  and  Proyidence  Kailroad,  was  examined 
at  intervals  during  the  journey  from  Boston  to  Providence, 
Friday,  December  11,  1874.  The  train  left  Boston  at  5.30 
P.M.,  reaching  Providence  at  7.05  p.m.  The  capacity  of  the 
car  was  about  2,750  cubic  feet  net.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers was  thirty-seven,  of  whom  eighteen  were  smoking. 
This  was  about  the  average  during  the  trip. 


Carbonic  Acid 

• 

Xo. 

volume, 
per  cent. 

TIME. 

Length  of  Time. 

After  leaTlnc^ 

1 

0.172 

5.35] 

t .  -A&.f  •           •          ••           . 

5  minutes, 

Boston. 

.    2 

0.158 

5.50 

20 

Boslon. 

8 

0.153  . 

6.05 

35 

Boston. 

- 

6.10 

* 

- 

4 

0.194 

6.15 

5 

Sharon. 

• 

- 

6^2 

t 

- 

5 

0.165 

6.35 

12 

Mansfield. 

— 

•6.38 

t 

- 

6 

^    0.177 

6.45 

7 

Attleborough. 

*  Train  atopped  at  SharoD. 


t  Train  atopped  at  Mansfield. 


X  Train  stopped  at  AtUeborough. 

A  somewhat  similar  experiment  (but  less  extended)  was 
made  December  9,  1874,  on  the  Watertown  branch  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad.  The  capacity  of  the  car  (after  deducting 
the  space  actually  occupied  by  the  passengers)  was  about 
2,350  cubic  feet. 


Carbonic  Acid 

Namber 

Nomber 
Smoking. 

No. 

Tolnme, 
per  cent 

of 
Pattenger*. 

TiMK. 

Traln- 

— 

— 

5.55  P.  M. 

Leil  Boston. 

• 

- 

- 

— 

5.68    " 

Left  Charlestown. 

1 

0.234 

44 

15 

6.05    " 

- 

- 

- 

_^ 

6.07    " 

Stopped  at  Cambridge. 

2 

0.170 

84 

8 

6.10    " 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.13    " 

Stopped  at  Mt.  Auburn. 
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On  several  occasions,  I  made  comparative  tests  for  the 
ammonia  present  in  smoking-cars  and  passenger-cars.  The 
amomits  in  the  following  table  are  comparative^  simply. 

1.  Outer  air.  Bock  Bay,  average, 100 

2.  Nov.    18.    Providence  Railroad  smoking-car,     ,        .        .        .    675 

3.  Dec.      4.    Eastern  Railroad  smoking-car^ .810 

4.  **        4.         *'  "  "  "      after  stopping  at  a 

station, 266 

5.  '^      11.    Providence  Railroad  steamboat  train,  taken  at  same 

time  as  carbonic  acid  (No.  8)  of  same  date,       .    400 

6.  "      11.    Ditto.    Taken  at  same  time  as  carbonic  acid  (No.  6) 

of  same  date, 840 

7:       ••        8.    Providence  Railroad,  common  car,    .        .        .        ;    186 
8.       •*        8..  "  '*         another     "      .        .        .        .    176 

I  may  remark,  that  more' of  the  samples  have  been  taken 
on  the  Providence  Railroad  than  on  any  other,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  more  convenient  of  access. 

Yours  very  respectfully-, 

Wm,  Ripley  Nichols. 
Dr.  T.  W.  Fisher. 


The  first  fact  noticeable  in  Prof.  Nichols'  report  is,  that  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  found  in  cars  exceeds  considerably 
the  average  for  public  buildings,  and  is,  of  course,  largely  in 
excess  of  what  would  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  better 
classes,  or  in  the  open  air.  In  the  Report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  for  1871,  an  article,  by  the  late  Dr.  Derby,,  on 
**  Air,  and  some  of  its  Impurities,"  gives  the  average  per  cent, 
for  the  outer  air  in  this  vicinity  as  .035,  and  for  school-houses 
as  about  .140.  The  Music  Hall  is  set  down  at  .140  after  a 
concert;  Municipal  Court-room,  .120;  Globe  Theatre,  .144; 
Waiting-room  of  Public  Library,  from  .136  to  .193,  etc. 

The  average  of  Table  No.  1  gives  the  percentage  for  smok* 
ing-ears  at  .228,  the  lowest  example  being  .127,  and  the  high- 
est .369.  The  average  of  Table  No.  2  gives  for  passenger- 
cars  a  percentage  of  .232  ;  lowest,  .174 ;  highest,  .367.  The 
air  on  the  Stonington  steamboat-train  smoking-car  was  ex- 
ceptionally pure,  the  average  being  .170.  The  car  was  by 
no  means  full,  and  but  half  were  smoking.     The  smoking- 
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cars  of  the  New  York  express  trains,  on  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Bailroad,  would,  perhaps,  furnish  more  marked  results.  These 
cars  will  accommodate  70  passengers,  and,  according  to  Mr.  F. 
D.  Adams,  of  that  road,  are  usually  filled  with  smokers,  who 
play  euchre  from  Boston  to  New  York,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
dense  smoke^.  The  ordinary  ventilators  are  of  no  use  in 
clearing  the  car,  and  wickets  in  the  ends  are  required  to 
make  any  impression  on  it. 

The  tables  show  also  a  second  fact;  yiz.,  that  the  addi- 
tional  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  a  few  ounces  of  tobacco  is  hardly  appreciable.  Prof. 
Nichols  estimates  that  if  all  the  carbon  of  the  tobacco  were 
completely  burned  to  carbonic  acid,  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
might  amount  in  weight,  at  a  maximum,  to  one-quarter  more 
than  the  amount  of  tobacco  consumed.  In  actual  practice, 
however,  much  of  the  carbon  is  not  burned  to  carbonic  acid, 
but  some  is  given  off  in  the  &tate  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  more, 
probably,  in  the  form  of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen in  matters  of  the  nature  of  tar.  The  carbonic  acid 
from  this  source  would  not  indicate,  however,  any  additional 
impurities  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  it  may  be  disregarded. 
A  newspaper  paragraph  is  authority  for  the  statement,  that 
Dr.  Otto  Krause,  of  Annaberg,  Saxony,  has  found  nine  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  oxide  in  tobacco-smoke ;  but  this  'seems  a 
large  amount. 

Let  us  examine,  then,  this  question  of  ventilation  in 
another  way.  The  average  capacity  of  a  passenger-car 
is  about  2,500  cubic  feet  of  net  air-space,  excluding  that 
occupied  by  passengers  and  furniture.  A  smoking-car,  as 
arranged  with  tables,  chairs  and  sofas  will  accommodate 
at  least  50,  and  an  ordinary  car  75  passengers.  This  gives, 
in  the  first  case  50,  and  in  the  last  33^  cubic  feet  of  air- 
space to  each  passenger.  The  amount  of  air-space  and  of 
air  per  hour  to  insure  proper  ventilation  has  been  variously 
estimated.  Army  regulations  for  hospitals  and  barracks 
require  from  1,000  to  1,500  cubic  feet  of  air,  changed  hourly, 
per  soldier.  The  British  Royal  Commissioners,  appointed  in 
1857,  recommend  600  cubic  feet  of  air-space,  and  20  feet  of 
air  per  minute  and  per  man.  Ten  feet  per  minute  is  tho 
lowest  estimate  suggested  in  any  case.     Take  15  feet  per 
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minutey  then,  as  an  average,  ancl  the  air  in  smoking-cars 
should  be  changed  thoroughly  at  least  every  four  minutes, 
and  in  ordinary  cars  every  three  minutes,  to  insure  proper 
ventilation.     It  is  evident  this  is  never  accomplished. 

It  may  be  useful  to  insert  here  a  table  from  a  standard 
French  work,  by  Gen.  Morin,  on  "Heating  and  Ventilation" 
(Paris,  1874).  I  have  reduced  the  metres  to  feet  for  con- 
venience' sake. 

Volume  of  air  necessary  to  introduce  and  withdrato  hourly  for  each 


Hospitals, 

Prisons,  . 
Workshops, 

Barracks, 

Theatres, 
Public  halls. 
Lecture  rooms 

ScHools, . 

Stables,  . 


person^  to  insure  good  ventilation. 

r  Ordinary  sickness, 
i  Surreal  and  lying-in, 
(^  Epidemic,    . 

•  • 

r  Ordinary, 
\  Unhealtiiy, 
I  By  day, 
\  By  night, 


{Infant, 
Adult, 


Cubic  feet. 

2,100-2,450 
8,500 
6.250 
1^750 
2,100 
8,600 
1,050 
1,760 
1,400 
2,100 
1,050 
420-626 
876-1,050 
6,800 


These  figures,  Gen.  Morin  states,  are  based  on  direct 
observation,  and  are  not  in  the  least  •  exaggerated.  The 
point  at  which  all  sensible  odor  from  effete  animal  matter 
disappears  is  taken  as  the  limit  of  satisfactory  ventilation. 
This  limit  is  not  usually  reached  while  more  than  .06  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  remains. 

Dr.  B.  Angus  Smith  says,  in  his  **  Air  and  Rain,^  a  work 
of  undoubted  authority :  "  We  cannot  accept  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  carbonic  acid  than  .06  per  cent. ;  and  uniform  diffu- 
sion being  supposed,  we  cannot,  preserve  our  minimum 
standard  of  purity  with  a  less  delivery  of  fresh  air  than 
3,000  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour!"  This  limit  is  also 
recommended  by  Pettenkofer.  It  will  be  seen  how  wide 
of  any  such  standard  is  the  condition  of  our  steam-cars  when 
each  passenger  has  only  from  33^  to  50  feet  of  air-spaco; 
and  air  so  seldom  changed  as  to  leave  a  percentage  of  from 
0.2  to  0.3  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  I 

The  heating  and  ventilation  of  cars  seem  to  be  inseparable 
subjects.     The  monogram  of  the  Baron  de  Dershau  treats 
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of  the  former  in  quite  a  thorough  manner.  He  mentions 
only  to  condemn  the  various  methods  in  use,  such  as  foot- 
warmers  of  hot  water  or  hot  tiles,  hot- water  pipes ,  stores  of 
porcelain  and  iron,  and  iron  stoves  outside  the  cars,  over 
which  air  is  conducted  to  the  interior.  He  concludes  that 
■team  alone  is  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  agree  with  him,  when  we  think  of  the  dangerous  and 
unmanageable  fire-boxes  so  universallj  in  Use  with  us.  Our 
stoves,  besides  overheating  the  air  when  approaching  a  red- 
heat,  as  is  often  the  case,  are  subject  to  as  great  extremes  of 
temperature  as  a  bad  case  of  chills  and  fever.  The  heat  is 
also  badly  diffused  in  the  car,  and  is  of  little  or  no  aid  to 
ventilation. 

Steam-heating  is  in  use  on  some  American  railroads,  as 
well  as  in  Russia,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
Baron  de  Dershau  gives  a  complete  description,  with  plans 
and  specifications,  of  a  system  which  he  has  introduced  with 
success  in  Russia  and  elsewhere.  It  consists,  briefly,  of  a 
special  boiler  for  every  eight  cars,  placed  in  a  small  compart- 
ment at  the  end  of  one  of  them,  and  tended  from  the  plat- 
form. The  steam  is  conveyed  along  the  roofs  in  pipes 
encased  in  felt,  and  fed  by  vertical  pipes  into  heating-tubes 
along  the  sides  of .  the  car-floor,  the  water  of  condensation 
being  returned  to  the  boiler  by  a  pipe  beneath  the  cars. 

This  system  seems  to  have  had  no  special  relation  to  the  venti- 
lation of  the  compartments  to  which  it  was  applied.  This  was 
provided  for  by  an  opening  in  the  roof,  allowing  for  a  tem- 
perate climate  22  and  for  a  cold  climate  28  square  centi- 
meters of  area  for  each  passenger.  Air  was  admitted  by 
ventilators  under  the  eaves,  with  openings  arranged  to  catch 
the  draught  of  the  moving  train.  In  a  car  fitted  up  for  the 
emperor^s  summer  use,  air  was  admitted  through  wire  screens 
in  the  floor,  and  carried  up  through  hollow  pillars  contain- 
ing a  cooling  mixture,  being  discharged  through  small  orna- 
mental openings  in  the  capitals  into  the  car. 

Most  American  cars  are  now  made  with  the  Wagner 
monitor-roof,  with  patent  pipes  and  apertures  for  the  exit  of 
foul  and  heated  air,  in  great  number  and  variety.  These  are 
not  efficient,  however,  without  provision  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  supplies  of  air  from  below.     Side  and  end  ventilators 
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have  therefore  been  devised  for  this  purpose,  but  are  all  open 
to  certain  objections.  Those  in  the  letter-line  over  the 
windows  are  too  high  up,  and,  as  well  as  the  wicket-sashes  in 
the  doors  and  end-windows,,  expose  passengers  to  severe 
draughts,  and,  consequently,  are  seldom  allowed  to  be  open. 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Master  Car-builders'  As- 
sociation, in  convention  at  Cincinnati  in  June  of  last  year, 
contains  the  report  of  a  committee  on  heating  and  ventilation 
of  much  interest.  The  discussion  on  this  report  clearly  shows 
the  difBcuIties  of  the  subject,  and  the  various  opinions  and 
experiences  of  the  representatives  of  different  railroads,  as 
well  as  a  disposition  to  do  something  to  improve  the  con- 
struction of  cars,  with  respect  to  their  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  report  admits  fully  the  importance  of  ventilation,  and 
quotes  at  length  Dr.  Smith's  experiments  upon  himself  in  the 
lead-chamber.  It  admits  that  a  car  has  hardly  sufiScient  air- 
space for  foaty  instead  of  seventy-five  persons ;  and  that  the 
solid  and  liquid  impurities  given  off  by  a  car-full  of  passen- 
gers, amounting,  according  to  Prof.  Huxley's  estimate,  to  two 
pounds  every  twenty  minutes,  will  no  more  go  out  of  roof- 
▼entilators  without  forcing,  than  fire-damp  out  of  a  mine. 

The  top  and  letter-line  ventilators  have  proved  entirely 
inadequate  to  effect  the  requisite  change  of  air.  The  arrange- 
ments for  admitting  air  at  the  end  of  the  car,  depending  on 
the  motion  of  the  train,  are  most  efiEicient,  but  most  objection- 
able on  account  of  the  draught.  To  admit  2,400  feet  per 
minute,  at  as  slow  a  rate  as  five  feet  per  second,  there  must  be 
an  opening  as  large  as  the  whole  end  of  the  car ;  to  make  a 
greater  velocity  endurable,  the  air  must  be  distributed 
through  the  car  before  reaching  the  passengers. 

The  system  of  Messrs.  Sanborn  &  Gates,  15  West  Street, 
Boston,  was  mentioned  very  favorably  by  the  committee.  This 
consists  in  a  fan-wheel,  carried  by  a  pulley  attached  to  one  of 
the  axles,  which  forces  air  into  the  car,  through  a  strainer  of 
wiI]^•gauze,  at  the  first  side  window.  The  air  is  conducted 
around  the  roof  in  a  6-inch  pipe,  perforated  at  proper  inter- 
vals, and  finds  its  exit  through  registers  in  the  fioor.  This 
apparatus  has  been  applied  to  a  car  on  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Bailroad,  and  was  tested  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  well 
known  to  the  public,  in  May  last.     The  report  of  a  committee 
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of  observation  will  be  found  in  the  **  Boston  Post,**  May  6, 
1874.  When  the  car  had  been  thoroughly  filled  with  smoke, 
on  admitting  the  air  it  was  entirely  cleared  in  about  six 
minutes.  It  is  intended  to  .regulate  the  temperature  and 
moisture  by  means  of  a  heater  and  evaporator. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Boston  &,  Albany  Bailroad,  says  lihe 
above  apparatus  works  well,  except  on  np-grades,  where 
speed  is  too  low  for  the  best  effect.  It  seems  evident  that 
some  combination  of  steam-heating  and  forced  ventilation 
must  some  time  be  found  to  solve  the  problem  under  consider- 
ation,  unless  railroad  companies  continue  to  be  deterred  by 
the  expense  incidental  to  its  introduction.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of  methods  here. 
Such  practical  questions  are  for  car-builders  and  railroad 
corporations  to  consider.  The  public  should  see  that  the 
efforts  of  these  parties  are  not  suspended  through  mo&ves  of 
fitlse  economy,  or  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
perfect  ventilation  for  all  passenger-cars,  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  in  all  weathers. 
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CREMATION  AND  BUBIAL. 


One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  Vienna  Exposition 
of  1873,  was  the  diffusion  throughout  the  civilized  world  of 
an  interest  in  the  subject  of  cremation,  and  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  this  ancient  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  for 
burial,  which  has  been  the  universal  custom  of  all  Christian 
peoples.   At  this  Exposition,  Prof.  Brunetti,  of  Padua,  exhib- 
ited in  a  glass  box  three  pounds  and  three-quarters  of  deli- 
cate white  ashes,  obtained  by  the  incineration  of  a  human 
body.    The  box  bore  this  inscription  :  "  Vermibiis  erepti^  puro 
consumimur  igniJ"    These  ashes  were  the  first  practical  re- 
sult of  a  study  which  had  occupied  many  active  minds  in 
Italy  since  1869 ;  and  all  who  saw  them  involuntarily  fell  to 
thinking  whether  such  a  change,  through  the  purifying  agency 
of  fire,  were  not  a  more  fitting  destiny  for  the  cast-off  body 
than  the  corruption  of  the  grave.     This  feeling  found  expres- 
sion in  England  through  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who  had 
become  a  convert  to  cremation  and  advocated  its  adoption. 
An   able    reply  from    Mr.    Holland,   Medical-Inspector  of 
Burials  for  England  and  Wales,  opposing  the  innovation  as 
not  being  a    sanitary   necessity,   elicited  from    Sir  Henry 
Thompson  a  second  paper,  more  powerful  in  its  advocacy 
than  the  first.     Hence  followed  an  animated  discussion  of 
the  subject  by  the  press,  both  in  England  and  America,  and 
a  popular  interest  which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cremation  societies  both  in  London  and  New  York. 
Simultaneously,  the  interest  has  extended  itself  over  Europe, 
and  cremation  has  found  a  strong  support  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Switzerland ;  the  first  named,  with  her  customary 
thoroughness,  speedily  introducing  a  method  far  superior  to 
that  of  Brunetti. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  cremation  are  almost  exclu- 
sively sanitary,  being  based  upon  the  supposed  inadequacy 
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of  burial  to  prevent  the  dead  from  impairing  the  health  of 
the  living.  It  therefore  becomes  the  obvious  duty  of  all  who 
are  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  public  health  to  examine 
the  two  methods,  in  order  to  ascertain,  definitely,  whether  the 
continuance  of  that  now  in  use  is  really  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  community ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  proposed  change 
would  satisfactorily  remove  that  danger. 

The  chief  objection  to  cremation  finds  its  origin  in  the 
feeling  of  repugnance^  and  even  of  horror,  which  is  naturally 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  civilized  people,  by 
the  idea  of  doing  violence  to  the  remains  of  the  beloved 
dead.  Among  Christians,  this  feeling  is  rendered  especially 
strong  by  the  faith  in  the  resurrection ;  which  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  human  mind,  clinging  as  it  does  to  symbols,  to 
entirely  dissociate  from  the  material  body,  that  this  becomes 
invested  with  a  peculiar  sanctity.  But  this  repugnance  is 
mainly  due  to  a  habit  of  the  mind,  induced  by  education; 
and,  if  burning  were  once  substituted  for  burying,  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  the  minds  of  the  next  generation  the  repugnance 
would  be  transferred  from  the  one  method  to  the  other. 
Even  now  the  change  is  desired  by  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  people ;  and,  as  familiarity  with  the  subject  in- 
creases, this  number  will  doubtless  enlarge. 

The  other  arguments  beside  the  sanitary  one,  which  have 
been  adduced  in  favor  of  cremation,  are,  first,  that  it  would 
prevent  premature  interment ;  second,  that  it  would  reduce 
the  expense  of  funerals ;  third,  that  it  would  do  away  with 
the  exposure  of  mourners  in  standing  about  the  grave  dur- 
ing the  process  of  interment;  and  fourth,  that  the  ashes, 
enclosed  in  urns,  might  be  kept  in  dwellings  or  columbaria^ 
safe  from  the  profane  touch  of  the  stranger.  Sir  Henrj' 
Thompson  boldly  advances  another,  which  may  be  called  the 
agricultural  or  economico-technical  argument;  namely,  that 
the  ashes  might  be  utilized  as  a  fertilizer. 

Of  these  arguments,  the  first  is  the  most  important,  for 
premature  burial  is,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  regarded 
with  the  utmost  dread  ;  and  burning  would  insure  an  instan- 
taneous and  almost  painless  death  in  case  it  had  not  already 
occurred.  But  the  reply  has  been  made  that  burial  ulive  is 
of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  and  may  be  easily  rendered 
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impossible  by  the  general  adoption  of  such  precautionary 
measures  as  have  for  many  years  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  the  houses  of  reception  at  Frankfort  and  Munich. 
As  for  the  expense  of  funerals,  that  is  a  matter  chiefly  regu- 
lated by  fashion,  and  would  be  as  great  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other ;  for  the  mere  process  of  burning  the  body  could 
scarcely  be  done  more  cheaply  than  that  of  digging  a  grave. 
The  third  argument  is  of  some  weight.  The  fourth  is  de- 
batable, for  urns  may  be  as  easily  desecrated  as  graves. 
The  fifth  argument,  in  proposing  to  make  an  article  of  com- 
merce of  the  remains  of  our  friends,  at  once  shuts  itself  out 
from  a  hearing. 

The  opponents  of  cremation  have  for  arguments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sentimental  one  already  cited,  first,  that  its  adop- 
tion, by  removing  evidences  of  murder,  would  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  crime ;  and,  second,  that  the  gases  from  the 
cremation-fumacQ  might  prove  more  harmful  to  the  commu- 
nity than  any  evils  connected  with  burial-places.  Of  these, 
the  former  has  a  positive  weight,  which,  however,  may  be  so 
diminished  by  increased  precautions,  that  it  is  lightly  re- 
garded by  the  cremationists ;  and  the  value  of  the  latter  can 
only  be  determined  by  observation  of  the  practical  results  of 
the  proposed  process. 

Among  the  clergy,  no  uniformity  of  opinion  regarding  cre- 
mation can  be  said  to  exist.  By  many  of  this  class,  it  is 
earnestly  opposed  on  religious  grounds.  Thus,  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the  5th  of  July  last, 
said  that  ^  one  of  the  very  fii*8t  fruits  of  its  adoption  would 
be  to  undermine  the  faith  of  mankind  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.**  Others,  however,  look  upon  cre- 
mation more  favorably.  Sir  H.  Thompson  says:  '* Clergy- 
men are  anxious  to  demonstrate  how  few  are  the  words 
requiring  change  in  our  burial  service  to  render  it  wholly 
applicable  to  cremation."  The  bishop  of  Manchester,  in  con- 
secrating a  cemetery  on  the  2  2d  of  March  last  said :  **  People 
who  had  believed  in  immortality  had,  in  previous  times, 
bnmt  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  He  wished  his  hearers  to 
dissociate  the  resurrection  from  physical  conditions.  Could 
they  suppose  that  it  would  be  more  impossible  for  God  to  raise 
up  a  body  at  the  resurrection,  if  needs  be,  out  of  element- 
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ary  particles  which  had  been  liberated  by  the  burning,  than 
it  "would  be  to  raise  up  a  body  from  dust,  and  from  the  ele- 
ments of  bodies  which  had  passed  into  the  structure  of 
worms  ?  " 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  only  really  powerful  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  cremation  is  the  sanitary  one ;  and  that 
against  it  we  have  also  a  sanitary  argument,  a  legal  one,  and 
a  strong  popular  prejudice.  The  essential  points,  then,  in 
the  discussion  are  these  : — 

1.  Is  cremation  a  practicable  and  safe  method? 

2.  If  so,  are  the  evils  necessarily  resulting  from  burial  90 
great  as  to  demand  a  change  ? 

If  to  botli  these  questions  an  affirmative  answer  can  be 
proved,  all  objections  to  cremation  become  of  little  value; 
but  if  either  of  them  receive  a  negative  answer,  we  are  not 
justified  in  advocating  any  change. 

To  an  investigation  of  these  two  questions,  the  present 
paper  will  be  devoted ;  the  first  division  of  the  subject  com- 
prising a  brief  history  of  cremation,  with  an  examination  of 
the  processes  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished ;  and  the 
second -being  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the  practice  of  burial 
upon  the  public  health.  The  first  will  be  a  mere  compik- 
tion  from  various  authors,  while,  in  preparing  the  second, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  sanitary  literature,  to  chemical 
research,  and  to  an  extensive  correspondence  with  physi- 
cians, especially  such  as  have  interested  themselves  in  sani- 
tary subjects.  Although  the  investigation  has  been  the  roost 
thoroughly  pursued  within  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  assist- 
ance has  been  sought  and  gladly  accepted  from  all  quarters. 

Cremation:  Its  Histort  anb  Methods. 

1. — In  Ancient  Times. 

To  trace  back  ancient  manners  and  customs  to  their  origin 
is  always  a  difficult  and  often  an  impossible  task ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  burning  the  dead,  historians  have  been  unsuccessful 
.in  fixing  the  date  of  its  first  adoption.  That  it  was  not  the 
earliest  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  conclusively  shown. 
Our  first  barbarous  preadamite  progenitors  either  exposed 
their  dead  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  did 
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the  eating  themselves;   in  which  latter  case,   the  idea  of 
** funeral  baked  meats"  no  doubt  filled  their  minds  with  an 
unhallowed  joy.     The  first  method  which  indicated  any  care 
of  the  dead  was  burial,  and  this  we  find  practised  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans  and  Phoenicians.     By  the 
Hebrews  no  other  method  was  ever  largely  adopted,  but  with 
the  other  nations  of  antiquity  burning  became  the  prevailing 
custom.     When  cremation  was  first  adopted  by  the  Greeks  is 
a  disputed  point.     By  some  it  is  thought  to  have  been  first 
resorted  to  during  the  Trojan  war,  as  a  means  of  carrying  the 
remains  of  chieftains  back  to  their  native  country.     The  first 
Greek  mention  of  it  is  Homer's  account  of  the  funeral  rites 
of  Patroclus  and  Hector ;  but  Homer  evidently  did  not  look 
upon  the  process  as  an  innovation,  but  rather  as  the  common 
usage.     Jamieson  *  believes  that  cremation  was  brought  into 
Greece  by  the  Thracians,  by  whom  that  country  was  largely 
peopled.     Both  the  Thracians  and  Phrygians  practised  it,  in 
advance  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  former  are  believed  to  have 
received  it  from  their  progenitors,  the  Scythians,  who  inhab- 
ited Tartary.    Rome,  in  her  earliest  days,  buried  her  dead,  as 
Pliny  tells  us.     Remus  was  buried,  according  to  Ovid ;  so 
also  was  Numa ;  but  the  Consul  Manlius  burnt  the  body  of 
his  son.     Cornelius  Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  family 
to  be  burned,  B.  o.  676.     The  practice  had  not  been  uncom- 
mon before,  but  from  this  time  became  more  prevalent,  reach- 
ing its  height  in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic.     The  early 
Christians  returned  to  the  practice  of  burial,  and,  in  the  fourth 
century,  when  Christianity  became  fully  established,  crema- 
tion became  obsolete.     As  a  general  custom,  it  ceased  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  although,  fifty  years  later,  the 
body  of  Severns  was  burned  with  great  pomp.     With  neither 
the  Greeks  nor  Romans  was  burning  ever  the  exclusive  cus- 
tom ;  but  it  was  esteemed  more  honorable  than  burial,  and  was 
most  common  among  the  upper  classes.     In  striking  contrast 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Colchos  and  Iberia 
exposed  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  done  noble  actions  to  be 
devoured  by  dogs,  but  burnt  the  cowardly,  f     Plato  wrote  to 

•  On  fhe  Origin  of  Cremation.    Trans.  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  rol.  riii.,  1817. 
t  Among  the  Monto  sect  in  Japan,  at  the  present  day,  cremation  is  practised  by  the 
lower  daises,  bat  not  by  the  upper. 
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Socrates  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether 
his  body  were  burned  or  buried.  In  Rome,  persons  who  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and  children  who  had  not  cut  their 
teeth,  were  not  burned,  but  buried. 

Among  other  ancient  nations  cremation  was  likewise  adopted. 
In  Asia,  the  practice  was  very  extensive,  and  has  continued 
till  the  present  day.  In  Africa,  it  was  accepted  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  also  by  the  Egyptians,  after  embalming  was 
discontinued.  Other  European  nations  among  whom  it  pre- 
vailed were  the  Celts,  Sarmatians,  Germans,  Gauls,  Danes, 
Swedes  and  Norwegians.  In  America,  it  has  long  been  the 
practice  among  certain  Indian  tribes,  and  with  some  of  them 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  abandoned. 

In  England,  several  collections  of  cinerary  urns  have  been 
discovered,  one  of  which,  in  a  field  in  Old  Walsingham,  Nor- 
folk, exhumed  in  1658,  was  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne.* 
The  collection  consisted  of  between  forty  and  fifty  urns,  buried 
in  a  sandy  soil,  not  a  yard  deep  nor  far  apart,  and  con- 
taining about  two  pounds  of  bones,  with  other  extraneous 
objects.  These  urns  bore  no  date  or  inscription,  but  were 
probably  contemporary  with  the  early  Roman  occupation  of 
the  island,  although  some  persons  are  inclined  to  consider 
them  as  early  Saxon  or  Danish. 

The  pyre  was  the  means  by  which  cremation  was,  in  early 
times,  effected.  Among  the  Romans,  this  was  a  pile  of  rough 
logs,  with  four  equal  sides,  of  which  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  forbade  any  polishing  or  adornment;  but  they  were 
sometimes  covered  with  dark  leaves.  The  body  was  placed 
upon  the  pile,  with  the  couch  upon  which  it  had  been  carried. 
The  nearest  relative,  with  averted  face,  applied  the  torch,  and 
the  flames  were  fed  with  cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  clothing  and 
the  favorite  viands  of  the  deceased. •  To  these  were  added 
various  perfumes,  which,  though  forbidden  by  law,  were  ren- 
dered  necessary  by  the  disgusting  odor.  In  the  case  of  an 
emperor  or  illustrious  general,  there  was  much  additional 
ceremony, — ^animals  were  killed  and  laid  upon  the  pile,  and, 
in  the  earlier  times,  captives  and  slaves.  The  soldiers  marched 
thrice  around  the  pile,  and,  in  the  latter  days  of  Rome,  gladi- 

•Hjdriotaphia— Um-Borial;  1658. 
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ators  were  hired  to  fight  about  it.  When  the  burning  was 
completed,  the  embers  were  soaked  with  wine,  the  bones  and 
ashes  of  the  deceased  gathered  by  the  nearest  relatives,  who 
sprinkled  them  with  perfumes  and  placed  them  in  an  urn. 
These  urns  were  often  very  beautiful  and  richly  decorated ; 
they  were  commonly  of  marble,  alabaster  or  baked  clay,  and 
bore  an  inscription  beginning  with  the  letters  D.  M.,  or 
D.  M.  S.  (Dis  Manibus  Sacrum).* 

The  urns  were  deposited  in  tombs  outside  the  city,  with  a 
few  exceptions.  Emperors  and  vestal  virgins  were  permitted 
to  be  buried  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  ashes  of  Vale- 
rius, Publicola  and  other  illustrious  patricians  were  likewise 
thus  privileged ;  and  the  right  was  enjoyed  by  their  descend- 
ants, but  never  used.  The  private  tombs  were  generally  built 
at  the  sides  of  the  roads  leading  to  Rome,  especially  on  the 
Appian  Way,  where  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  tombs 
extended  for  many  miles  from  the  gates.  The  public  burial- 
places  were  the  Campus  Martins  and  the  Campus  Esquilinus, 
the  former  containing  the  ornamented  tombs  of  illustrious 
citizens  buried  by  the  State,  and  the  latter  the  graves  of  pau- 
pers, tehose  remains  were  placed  in  little  pits  or  caverns, 
called  puticidu  The  neighborhood  of  the  latter  becoming 
unhealthy  through  the  number  of  interments,  it  is  recorded 
that  it  was  given  to  Msecenas,  who  converted  it  into  a  garden, 
and  there  built  a  magnificent  dwelling.  The  tombs  of  the 
rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  with  an  open  space  in 
front,  planted  with  trees.  Columbaria  were  tombs  with  many 
niches,  like  dove-cotes,  as  the  name  implies. 

In  Homer's  description  of  the  funerals  of  Patroclus  and 
Hector,  the  Greek  and  Trojan  method  of  cremation  is  accu- 
rately narrated.  As  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the 
burning  of  the  body  of  Patroclus,  we  will  quote  the  passage 
in  which  it  is  described : — f 

197  "  They  who  had  the  dead  in  charge 

Remained,  and  heaped  the  wood  and  buUt  a  pyre 
A  hundred  feet  each  way  from  side  to  fdde. 

*For  representations  of  a  great  nnmher  of  these  urns — Greek,  Roman  and  barba- 
riAn— the  reader  is  referred  to  the  elaborate  work  of  Montfanoon,  **  L'Antiqait^ 
ExpUqate  et  Represents  en  Figores."    Paris,  1723. 

t  niftd,  Book  XXm.,  Une  197,  Bryant's  translation. 
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With  sorrowful  hearts  they  raised  and  laid  the  coise 

Upon  the  emnmit.    Then  they  flayed  and  diessed 

Before  it  many  fatlings  of  the  flock. 

And  oxen  with  curved  feet  and  crooked  horns. 

From  these  magnanimous  Achilles  took 

The  fat,  and  covered  with  it  carefully 

The  dead  from  head  to  foot.    Beside  the  bier, 

And  leaning  toward  it,  Jars  of  honey  and  oil 

He  placed,  and  flung,  with  many  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

Twelve  high-necked  steeds  upon  the  pile.    Nine  hounds 

There  were,  which  ij^m.  the  table  of  the  prince 

Were  daily  fed ;  of  these  Achilles  struck 

The  heads  from  two,  and  laid  them  on  the  wood, 

And  after  these,  and  last,  twelve  gallant  sons 

Of  the  brave  Trojans,  butchered  by  the  sword ; 

For  he  was  bent  on  evlL    To  the  pile 

He  put  the  iron  violence  of  fire, 

And,  waiUng,  called  by  name  the  friend  he  loved." 


307    •  •        u  They  quenched  with  dark  red  wine 

The  pyre,  where'er  the  flames  had  spread,  and  where 
Lay  the  deep  ashes :  then,  with  many  tears, 
Qathered  the  white  bones  of  their  gentle  friend. 
And  laid  them  in  a  golden  vase,  wrapped  round 
With  caul,  a  double  fold.    Within  the  tents 
They  placed  them  softly,  wrapped  in  delicate  lawn, 
Then  drew  a  circle  for  the  sepulchre, 
And,  laying  its  foundations  to  enclose 
The  pyre,  they  heaped  the  earth,  and,  having  reared 
A  mound,  withdrew." 

After  pyro-cremation,  the  identification  of  the  ashes,  aside 
from  the  bones,  was  impossible ;  but  the  Egyptians  kept  them 
separate  by  wrapping  the  body  in  a  coyering  of  asbestos. 

Whether  the  ancients  were  actuated  by  any  sanitary  motives 
in  their  adoption  of  cremation  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  that 
this  was  one  of  their  motives  seems  probable,  since  the  ear- 
liest Greeks  and  Romans  used  their  dwellings  as  tombs.  In 
times  of  war  and  pestilence,  the  sanitary  phase  of  the  subject 
must  have  presented  itself  strongly  to  their  minds.  Other 
reasons,  however,  were  probably  more  weighty.  In  foreign 
wars  it  was  necessary  to  burn  the  remains  of  the  chieftains,  in 
order  to  convey  them  to  their  homes.  This  method  also  per- 
mitted the  remains  to  be  longer  kept  in  the  sight  and  presence 
of  the  mourners  than  if  buried.  Another  powerful  motive 
was  the  protection  of  the  remains  from  indignities,  which,  in 
troubled  times,  they  were  apt  to  receive  from  their  enemies ; 
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for  instance,  Sylla,  who  had  thus  served  the  body  of  Marius, 
ordered  his  own  body  to  be  burned  to  prevent  retaliation  from 
the  friends  of  the  latter.  Other  reasons  were  based  upon 
ancient  philosophical  and  religious  ideas.  Of  the  former  class, 
may  be  cited  the  belief  that  the  body  was  by  fire  most-speedily 
reduced  to  the  first  principles,  and  also  the  tradition  that  the 
world  was  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.  To  the  latter  class  belong 
the  beliefs  that  the  body  was  unclean,  after  the  departure  of 
the  soul ;  that  by  the  action  of  fire  the  soul  was  released  from 
all  its  corporeal  bonds,  and  that  the  soul  itself  was  thus  puri- 
fied from  the  contamination  which  it  had  contracted  in  its 
embodied  state.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  also  entered  largely 
into  the  ceremony  of  burning* 

We  have  already  observed  that,  as  Christianity  spread, 
cremation  fell  into  disuse.  The  early  Christians  always  buried 
their  dead — at  least,  thcJre  is  no  positive  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  those  of  Rome  constructed  for  this  purpose  the 
catacombs,  outside  the  city.  They  wished  to  give  the  remains 
of  their  friends  the  same  treatment  that  was  accorded  to 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  therefore  adopted  the  Jewish 
custom  of  burial.  That  their  refusal  to  bum  was  not  con-" 
nected  with  ideas  of  the  resurrection  is  shown  by  Miuucius 
Felix,  who  introduces  a  heathen  as  saying,  "For  this  reason 
they  execrate  the  funeral  pile  and  condemn  sepulture  by  burn- 
ing, as  if  it  precluded  the  possibility  of  resurrection.**  To  this 
Minucius  replies,  "We  do  not,  as  you  believe,  fear  any  injury 
from  this  kind  of  sepulture,  but  we  adhere  to  inhumation  as 
the  more  ancient  and  the  preferable  mode."*  It  is  also  stated 
of  the  primitive  Christians  that  they  objected  to  cremation  that 
the  practice  involved  the  idea  of  inhumanity  to  the  living. 
Some  of  the  heathen  objected  to  it  on  the  same  grounds,  and 
its  employment  appears  to  have  been  always  optional,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  letters  D.  M.  on  the  tombs 
of  the  early  Christians  led  Merivale  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  their  dead ;  but  Rossi  f  con- 
siders this  insufiicient  ground  upon  which  to  support  the 
weight  of  80  new  and  startling  a  theory.     He  surmises  that 

*  Jamieton,  op.  dt. 

t  Boma  Sottetanea,  compiled  bj  Northcote  and  Biownlow,  London,  1869. 
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these  letters  may  have  been  used  carelessly,  from  custom, 
without  advertence  to  their  real  meaning ;  or  the  tombstones 
may  have  been  bought  with  the  letters  already  inscribed ;  or 
that  they  may  have  been  put  on  by  surviving  relatives,  ill-in- 
structed in  the  faith. 

2. — In  Modem  Times. 

From  the  fourth  century  until  the  most  recent  times,  the 
funeral  pile  has  remained  extinct  in  Europe,  and  the  dead 
have  been  consigned  to  the  earth  or  the  tomb.  The  first 
modern  reference  to  the  subject  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
essay,  **  Urn-Burial,"  published  in  1658,  and  this  took  merely 
an  historical  and  metaphysical  view  of  the  subject,  and  did 
not  advocate  its  revival.  In  a  curious  old  book,  "Philosoph- 
ical Discourses  of  the  Virtuosi  of  France,"  published  in 
English  in  1664,  conference  240  is  upon  the  subject, 
"Whether  it  be  better  to  bury  or  to  burn  the  bodies  of 
the  dead."  In  the  discussion,  which  is  chiefly  of  a  senti- 
mental character,  one  disputant  advocates  cremation,  as  pre- 
venting contagion,  and  another  opposes  it,  as  likely  to  cor- 
rupt the  purity  of  the  air.  The  subject  is  not  again  heard  of, 
except  in  antiquarian  researches,  such  as  the  splendid  work 
of  Montfaucon,  published  in  1722,  until  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  minds  of  this  people,  thirsting  for  change,  and 
with  a  special  taste  for  classic  customs,  turned  to  cremation 
as  an  innovation  to  be  desired.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  Re- 
public (1796),  Legrand  d'Aussy,  in  a  memoir  on  "National 
Sepultures,"  declared  the  necessity  of  substituting  incinera- 
tion for  burial.  In  the  same  year,  a  committee  of  the  council  of 
the  five  hundred  was  deputed  to  project  a  law  for  this  reform ; 
and  the  Institute  of  France  offered  a  prize  of  1,500  francs  for 
the  scientific  study  of  the  question.  Of  the  forty  authors  who 
offered  memoirs  in  competition  for  this  prize,,  all  favored  the 
adoption  of  the  system,  provided  that  its  employment  be 
made  optional,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  investigation, 
at  this  time,  bore  any  practical  fruit. 

But,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1822,  a  veritable  cremation, 
whose  fame  is  world-wide,  occurred  in  Italy,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean.     The  poet  Shelley,  and  his  friend  Wil- 
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liams^  having  been  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  near 
Leghorn,  their  bodies  were  washed  ashore,  and  were  there 
burned  by  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt  and  Trelawney.  This  act  was 
in  compliance  with  the  quarantine  laws  of  Tuscany,  which 
required  that  everything  drifting  from  the  sea  should  be 
burned.  The  process,  with  many  revolting  details,  is 
minutely  described  by  Trelawney.* 

In  1856,  an  earnest  discussion  of  the  subject  of  cremation 
again  arose  in  Paris.  A  new  journal,  "La  Cremation,"  was 
established,  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  burning,  and  the  med- 
ical journals  took  up  the  subject  with  interest.  M.  Caffe  was 
the  chief  partisan  of  the  reform,  and  urged  that  the  subject 
be  calmly  discussed,  especially  in  overgrown  capitals,  like 
London  and  Paris.  The  project  was  opposed  by  the  *' Gazette 
Hebdomadaire,^  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  more  difficult 
on  the  battle-field  than  burial,  and  that  the  emanations  result- 
ing from  the  process  would  be  far  from  innoxious.  A  *'  sar- 
cophebus,"  with  a  metallic  table,  instantaneous  slide  and 
concealed  furnace,  was,  at  this  time,  proposed. 

At  the  same  time,  an  interest  in  the  subject  was  also  felt 
in  Italy.  In  January,  1856,  Prof.  Coletti,  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Science  and 
Letters  of  that  city,  a  memoir  earnestly  advocating  crema- 
tion, f 

The  subject  was  soon  laid  aside,  however,  and  not  revived 
until  1866,  when  Dr.  GiroJ  published  an  article  in  which  he 
contended  that  burial  is  a  practice  "  in  opposition  to  humane 
Bentimentfi,  hygiene,  and  the  civil  life  of  nations."  In  the 
following  year  appeared  a  paper  by  Du  Jardin§,  of  Genoa, 
in  which  he  approved  the  ideas  of  Coletti. 

But  the  grand  revival  of  the  question  did  not  occur  until 
1869,  when  it  was  presented  to  the  Medical  International 
Congress  of  Florence,  by  Profs.  Coletti  and  Castiglioni,  "in 
the  name  of  public  health  and  of  civilization  " ;  and  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  expressing  a  wish  th^t  "every  possible 
means  be  employed  to  obtain  legally,  in  the  interest  of  the 
laws  of  hygiene,  that  the  incineration  of  bodies  should  be 

*  BeooUectioiu  of  the  Last  Dayg  of  SheUey  and  Byron. 

t  Sulla  Cremazione  del  Cadaveri. 

t  Sulla  Indnerazione  del  Cadaveri.    [**  Gazz.  Med.  Ital./'  prov.    Yenete.    1866.] 

i  Sulla  Cremazione  del  CadaTorL    ["  La  Salute."    Genoa.    1867.] 
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substituted  for  the  present  system  of  inhumation."  In  the 
following  year,  papers  were  published  by  Castiglioni*  and 
Du  Jardin,t  the  latter  calling  attention  to  the  defective  con- 
dition of  many  cemeteries  of  the  kingdom.  In  France,  in 
the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  war  then  in  prog- 
ress, the  question  of  burning  the  dead  naturally  *  presented 
itself.  It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Lapeyrere,  who  styled  it 
*Hhis  mode,  unpopular  in  our  religion,  but  before  which  the 
Hebrews  (our  parents  in  religion)  do  not  hesitate,  in  view 
of  preventing  contagion."  The  attention  of  the  council  was 
called  to  the  ^^  necessity  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  crema- 
tion" by  Inspector  Laveran,  director  of  the  school  of  Val  dc 
Grace.  Baron  Larrey,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Paris,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  made  a  report  in 
May,  1871,  in  which  he  showed  the  necessity  of  choosing  for 
a  cemetery  a  permeable  soil,  adapted  for  drainage,  in  which 
will  be  dug  deep  ditches,  liberally  strewn  with  quicklime, 
which  will  give  rise  to  a  slow  combustion.  This  would  be, 
he  said,  a  true  'Matent  cremationy*  unperceived  in  its  effects, 
which  will  offend  neither  religious  beliefs,  nor  local  preju- 
dices. These  ditches  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of 
earth  thick  enough  to  neutralize  the  emanations  of  volatile 
principles  and  favor  vegetation* 

After  the  battle  of  Sedan,  burning  was  resorted  to  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner  by  the  Prussians ;  but  Dr.  Parkes } 
states  that  the  experiment  appears  to  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  attempt  made  at  Dres- 
den, in  1871,  to  burn  animals,  victims  of  the  cattle-plague. 

At  the  Medical  Congress,  held  at  Rome  in  1871,  a  similar 
resolution  was  passed  to  that  adopted  at  Florence  the  pre- 
ceding year.  At  this  time,  also,  appeared  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Plui,§  of  Milan,  advocating  cremation* 

In  1872,  Italian  papers  advocating  the  practice  of  burning 
were  produced  by  Drs.  Ayr,||   Valeriani,1F  Peyriani,**  and 

*  Salla  CromazioDe  del  Cadaveri.    1870. 

t  La  Gaerra  e  le  sae  Vittime,  I'lncineraiione  ed  il  Seppelimento.    1870. 

X  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene.    1873.    p.  4A3L, 

§  La  Cremazione  del  Cadaveri.    [**  Oazz.  de  Milan."    1871.] 

II  La  Cremazione  e  I'Igiene.    Milan.  '  1872. 

%  Salla  Indnerazione  dei  CadaYcri.    ["  Opinione."    Florence.    1872.] 

**  La  Cremazione  dei  Cadayeri.    ["  II  Fresente."    Parma,    1872.] 
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Polli,*  and  one  opposing  it  by  Dr.  Rota.f  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  papers  was  that  of  Dr.  PoUi,  of  Milan^  which 
was  not  only  a  complete  study  of  the  subject,  but  also  con- 
tained the  first  experimental  researches.  His  experiments 
were  performed  at  the  Milan  gas-works  on  dogs,  and  dif- 
fered from  the  ancient  method  only  in  the  substitution  of  gas 
for  wood,  whence  the  apparatus  is  known  as  the  ^gas-pyre." 

In  1873,  the  interest  in  cremation  had  become  very  earnest 
and  wide-spread  in  Italy,  both  among  scientific  men  and  the 
public  at  lai^e.  The  Eoyal  Institute  of  Science  and  Letters 
of  Lombardy,  had  offered  the  quinquennial  (1877)  Secco- 
Comneno  prize  to  the  advocates  of  cremation  for  the  best 
practical  method.  The  same  Institute  offered  the  following 
declaration  to  the  two  chambers  of  deputies  of  the  kingdom : 
**The  Lombardy  Institute,  profoundly  convinced  that  the 
adoption  of  the  process  of  cremation  will  mark  a  stage  of 
progress  in  the  march  of  civilization,  hopes  that  the  govern- 
ment will  make  all  efforts  that  Italy  may  be  the  first  to  adopt 
it,  and  thus  set  the  example  to  other  civilized  nations.'' 

In  April,  1873,  Prof.  Maggiorani  succeeded  in  inserting  in 
the  new  sanitary  code  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  then  under 
discussion,  an  article  granting  permission  for  families  to 
adopt  the  process  of  cremation,  the  consent  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Health  having  been  first  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  Italian  authors  and  experimenters  were  busy 
with  the  subject.  Papers  advocating  cremation  were  pub- 
lished by  Drs.  Formari,}  Musatti,§  Annelli,||  Giacchi,! 
Pbi,**  Ainati,tt  and  Brunetti.tf  The  other  side  was  repre- 
sented by  Prof.  Zinno,§§  of  Palermo,  a  zealous  advocate  of 
embalmment,  and  enemy  of  cremation.  The  hostility  of  the 
Church  to  this  system  also  found  vigorous  expression  in  the 

*  SqIU  Indnemlone  del  CadayerL  Memoir  presented  to  the  Bojal  Institate  of 
Lomterdy.    1S72. 

t  LlndneFazlone  del  Cadarcri  k  Ammissible  ?    Chiari.    1872. 

t  Htunatio  yel  Crematio.    Turin.    1873. 

{  Intomo  alia  Cremaxione  dei  Oadayeri.    Venice.    1873. 

I  La  Cremazione  dei  CadaTerl.    Milan.    1873. 

*l  La  Cremazione  dei  Cadayeri.    Florence.    1873. 

**  La  Cremazione  del  CadayerL   [«<  AnnaU  Uniyersali  dl  Medidna."    1873.] 

-tt  Svlla  Cremazione  dei  Cadayeri.    Milan.    1873. 

Xt  La  Cremazione  dd  Cadayeri.    Padoa.    1873. 

{( Inomasioney  Inbalzamazione  e  Cremazione  dd  Cadayeri.  Naples  and  Palermo. 
1873. 
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**  Osservatoro  Cattolico/*  of  Milan.  The  practical  work  of  the 
year  was  done  by  Prof.  Gorini,  of  Lodi,  and  Prof.  Bninettl, 
of  Padua. 

Gorini's  experiments  were  made  at  his  laboratory,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  and  witnesssed  by  a  brilliant  assembly  of 
scientific  men.  He  first  fused  in  a  crucible,  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  a  substance  whose  composition  is  a  secret,  bnt 
which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda 
with  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potash.  When  fusion  had  been 
carried  to  the  point  of  ebullition,  portions  of  a  human  body, 
legs,  arms,  etc.,  were  thrown  in,  and  completely  destroyed  in 
twenty  minutes,  the  solid  parts  remaining  on  a  metal  grating 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  heat  was  obtained  from 
coke.  The  combustion  was  not  attended  with  any  crackling 
sound  or  offensive  odor. 

The  results  of  Prof.  Brunetti's  experiments  were  exhibited 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition,  and  attracted  great  attention.  His 
apparatus  consisted  of  an  oblong  furnace,  built  of  refracting 
brick,  furnished  with  ten  side-openings  to  regulate  the 
draught.  In  the  upper  part,  was  a  cornice  of  tiles  to  support 
an  iron  framework,  on  which  the  body  was  placed,  and  the 
whole  was  covered  with  a  dome-shaped  roof;  wood  was  used 
as  fuel.  Carbonization  was  complete  in  two  hours ;  the  body 
was  then  reduced  to  fragments,  and,  after  two  hours  more, 
incineration  was  complete.  The  bones  exhibited  at  Vienna 
were  white,  with  a  smooth,  sharp  fracture.  From  a  man 
weighing  ninety  pounds,  a  little  more  than  four  pounds  of 
ash  was  obtained,  after  the  consumption  of  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  wood. 

In  1873,  cremation  was  also  advocated  in  France,  by  Pietra 
Santa,*  and  in  Belgium  by  the  ^Gazette  de  Bruxelles.'* 

The  opening  of  the  year  1874  found  the  subject  of  crema- 
tion engrossing  a  more  and  more  widely-spread  interest.  A 
public  meeting  at  Milan,  projected  during  the  previous  year, 
was  held  April  6.  Over  five  hundred  persons,  of  all  classes 
of  society,  were  present.  After  addresses  by  Drs.  PoUi, 
Coletti,  Musatti  and  others,  this  vote  was  unanimously 
passed : — ^  That  the  Italian  government,  in  the  next  discussion 
of  the  new  Sanitary  Code,  already  approved  by  the  Senate, 

*  La  Cromatlon  des  Morts  en  Italle.    ["  Union  MMicale.'*    Paris.    1873.] 
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admit  to  Article  185,  as  optional,  cremation  of  the  dead, 
nnder  the  immediate  surveillance  of  the  syndics  of  the  com- 
munes.'' One  pleasing  idea,  in  connection  with  cremation, 
was  developed  at  this  meeting,  in  a  letter  from  Prof.  Amati, 
who  said,  **  Dr.  E.  Lombardi,  Sicilian  poet,  assures  me  that, 
with  certain  people,  the  habit  has  existed  of  planting  seeds  of 
small  flowering-plants  in  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  These 
germinated,  grew  and  expanded,  and  finally  were  gathered, 
to  be  religiously  preserved  by  the  family.''  During  the 
present  year,  additional  papers  upon  this  subject  have  been 
published  by  Dell'  Acqua,*  Biondelli,t  Foldi,^  Musatti,§ 
Pini,||  Pisaniir  and  Golfarelli.**  The  last  mentioned  refers 
to  a  case  in  which  the  superior  council  of  health,  when  asked 
to  authorize  the  removal  to  Italy  of  a  person  who  died  of 
yellow  fever  in  America,  gave  its  consent,  on  condition  of 
the  previous  incineration  of  the  remains. 

In  Austria,  an  enthusiasm  was  speedily  kindled  by  Prof. 
Brunetti's  specimens  at  the  Exposition.  In  £'ebruary  last, 
the  Communal  Council  of  Vienna  adopted,  unanimously,  the 
following  resolution : — ^  Apropos  of  the  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  new  central  cemetery  of  the  city,  the  Superior 
Administration  will  take  the  necessary  measures*  that,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  optional  cremation  may  be  effected." 
Moreover,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  has  made  a 
pressing  appeal  to  the  chemists  and  hygienic  physicians  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  for  a  serious  study  of  the  principles  of 
the  question.  Articles  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in 
Vi^ona,  by  Lanyi,tt  WitlacilJ  J  and  others. 

Switzerland,  too,  has  caught  the  infection ;  the  most  ardent 
champion  of  cremation,  in  that  country,  being  Dr.  Wegmann- 
£rcolani,§§  who  published,  early  in  the  year,  a  pamphlet  upon 

•  lA  Cramokme  dd  CAdareri.  [<«n  Medico  dlCaurigea."  Milan.  April,  1874.] 

t  La  Cremazione  del  Cadaveri  Umani.    Milan.    1874. 

i  La  Cramasione  del  Cadaveri.   [*<IlSole."    Milan.    1874.] 

{  Intoroo  di  Progretii  della  Cremasione  del  Cadaveri.  ["  Glorn.  Venet.  del  Seiea. 
Med."    1874.] 

I  Salla  Cremazione  del  Cadareri.   [*'  La  Salnte.**    Genoa.    1874.] 

1  La  Cremasione  dei  Cadaveri.    ["  Oazs.  Med.  Ital.  Lombard."    1874.] 

**  Sulla  Crematione  del  Cadaveri.    Florence.    1874. 

tt  Ucber  die  Verbrennnng  der  Leichen  am  Schlachtfelde.  [*'  Allg.  ICilltftr-artiL 
Zeitg.**   Vienna.    1874.    XV.,  p.  92.] 

U  U^wr  Leicbenverbrennang.    [**  Wien.  Med.  PreMe."    1874.    XV.,  p.  361.] 

H  Die  Letcbenverbrennnng  als  ratipnnellBte  BestattnngBarL    Zorich.    1874. 
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the  subject,  besides  contributing  various  articles  to  the  daily 
papers.  As  a  result  of  his  zealous  efforts,  two  cremation 
societies  have  been  formed,  one  at  Ztlrioh  and  one  at  Aarso. 
At  meetings  held  at  Zurich,  on  the  7th  and  10th  of  March,  it 
is  said  that  more  than  2,000  persons  were  present,  and  the 
popular  interest  was  very  great. 

In  Germany,  the  principal  writers  upon  the  subject,  during 
the  present  year,  have  been  Beclam,*  of  Leipzig;  Fleckf 
and    Kiichenmeister,t   of    Dresden,   and  Ullerqpe]:ger,§  of 
Erlangen.     Of  these,  the  first  named  has   made  the  most 
notable  contribution  to  the  science  of  cremation,  by  introduc- 
ing, for  its  practical  application,  the  Siemens  furnace,  whidi 
has  been  used  with  success  in  the  working  of  iron  and  glass. 
By  means  of  it,  an  enormously  high  temperature  can  be 
obtained,  at  the  expense  of  a  small  amount  of  fuel,  eyen 
though  this  be  of  inferior  quality.     Peat,  wood  or  eharooal 
may  be  used.     The  principle  of  the  furnace  is  called  that  of 
**  regenerative  heat,"  and  its  essential  parts  are  three  cham- 
bers, called  respectively  the  generator^  regenerator  and  oam- 
husiion  chamber.     The  fuel  is  placed  in  the  generator,  a 
species  of  brick,  oven,  where  it  is  burned  with  a  limited  access 
of  air,  whereby  a  combustible  gas  is  produced,  consisting 
chiefly  of  carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 
This  escapes  from  the  generator  and  enters  the  regenerator  at 
a  temperature  of  150^  to  200^  C.     This  second  chamber  is  of 
cubical  shape,  with  walls  of  stone,  and  the  interior  filled  with 
a  netiwiork  of  horizontal  and  vertical  bars.    By  contact  with 
the  combustible  gases,  this  chamber  becomes  so  intensely 
heated  that  the  gases  enter  the  combustion  chamber,  where 
the  body  is  placed,  at  a  temperature  of  3,000^  C.   From  this 
they  pass  to  the  chimney,   through  a  second  regenerator, 
where  all  noxious   vapors  from  the  corpse  are  consumed. 
Beclam  caused  one  of  these  furnaces  to  be  specially  arranged 
for  purposes  of  cremation,  by  the  construction  of  an  apart- 
ment above,  from  which  the  body  could  be  lowered  directly 
into  the  combustion  chamber.     Of  this  method,  Prof.  Beclam 

•  De  la  Crtmation  des  CadaTret.  p*  Montt.  SdenttAqm."  Paris.  1874.  lY .,  p.  484.] 
t  Beitrag  but  Beantwoitung  der  Fiage  Ton  der  Leicbenverteennimg.    ["AJIg* 
Zelttcb.  fiir  Epidemiol."    Erlangen.    May  and  June,  1874.] 
X  T7eber  LeichenTcrbrenniing.    Erlangen.    1874. 
{  UmeodtrQrab.    Erlangen.    1874. 
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Bays  that  it  ^is  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  to  the 
bereaved.  Before  the  friends  assemble,  the  body  is  lowered 
into  an  empty  space,  containing  only  air  raised  to  white 
heat,  in  which  it  bums  odorless,  and  the  ash  alone  remains. 
Heated  air  alone  escapes ;  there  is  neither  yapor  nor  smoke, 
the  combustion  is  so  perfect.'' 

The  cost  of  this  furnace  is  estimated  at  $1,250,  and  the  time 
required  for  the  combustion  of  a  human  body,  one  hour.  By 
means  of  it,  at  a  cost  of  seventy-five  cents  for  fuel,  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  animal  tissue  haive,  in  the  space  of  an  hour  and 
a  half,  been  reduced  to  white  ashes,  without  sound  or  smell. 

Two  genuine  acts  of  cremation  in  Dresden,  by  means  of 
this  furnace,  have  been  reported;  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  being  the  subject  in  one  case,  and  the  wife  of  a  German 
physician  in  the  other.  The  following  accounts  of  the  latter 
case  is  taken  from  one  of  ttie  daily  papers.*  ^The  hall 
aroond  the  fui^abe  was  decorated  with  flowers,  and  in  every 
other  respect  the  solemnity  which  should  attend  so  serious  a 
rite  was  duly  observed.  The  process  of  cremation  was 
screened  from  the  eyes  of  the  lady's  friends  by  an  iron  door. 
There  was  no  smoke  nor  any  unsightly  transformation  of  the 
body.  When  the  coffin  was  consumed,  the  body  appeared  in 
its  natural  state,  then  red-hot,  and  at  last  appeared  to  be  of 
translucent  white.  From  this  it  crumbled  into  ashes.  Up 
to  the  period  of  its  entire  consumption  by  the  flames,  the 
process  was  merely  as  a  rapid  drying  up.  After  seventy-eight 
minutes,  all  organic  matter  was  gone,  and  nothing  remained  but 
a  small  heap  of  ashes,  which  was  conveyed  away  in  an  urn." 
This  occurred  on  the  6th  of  November.  Shortly  after,  the 
government  of  Saxony  forbade  the  practice  of  cremation. 

The  adoption  of  cremation  has  been  proposed  at  one«of  the* 
Jewish  cemeteries  at  Berlin ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the- 
ceremony  has  yet  been  performed. 

In  France,  the  interest  in  cremation  has  not  become  gen- 
sral.  Pietra  Santa  has  followed  his  paper  of  last  year  withi 
a  second,  f 

•  "BoMon  Daily  AdvertiMr,''  ]>ecember  1, 1874. 

t  La  Crteuttioo  en  France  et  4  TEtranger.  ["  Annales  d'Hygiene  Pnbllqoe."  Parii^ 
^Q>7f  1874,  p.  179.]  To  this  paper  we  are  Indebted  for  mach  Taloabie  infornuitioa 
wltHng  to  the  reeent  hiatorj  of  the  gntject. 
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That  the  new  system  is  not  entirely  deyoid  of  support 
in  that  country,  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  presented  to  the  council  of  Paris,  early  in  the  present 
year,  by  Mr.  Harold,  upon  the  project  of  creating  a  cemetery 
at  M^ry  sur  Oise. 

*^It  is  not  without  regret  that  some  members  of  the  com- 
mission have  had  to  forego  proposing  to  you  the  examination 
of  the  system  of  cremation.  In  their  estimation,  cremation 
would  not  only  have  the  incontestable  advantage  of  simplify- 
ing the  solution  of  the  material  question  in  the  twofold  point 
of  view  of  salubrity  and  space,  but  also,  far  from  interfering 
with  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  dead,  it  would 
facilitate  its  exercise,  ai\,d,  consequently,  render  it  more 
general.  Besides,  if  prejudices  against  cremation  exist,  ^is 
would  ojily  be  a  reason  for  not  rendering  it  obligatory,  but 
not  for  interdicting  it.^ 

The  .honor  of  being  the  first  and  chief  promoter  of  crema- 
tion in  England  belongs  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  an  eminent 
surgeon  and  physicist,  whose  brilliant  paper,  entitled  ''The 
Treatment  of  the  Body  after  Death,"  in  the  "Contem- 
porary Review,"  for  January,  1874,  at  once  aroused  public 
interest,  and  drew  forth  a  large  measure  of  approval  and  some 
vigorous  opposition*  He  based  his  advocacy  of  cremation 
upon  these  grounds : — That  the  disposition  of  the  remains  in 
no  wise  concerns  the  deceased,  the  survivors  being  the  only 
interested  parties ;  that  all  dead  animal  matter  becomes 
ultimately  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  etc., 
which  are  gaseous  and  mingle  with  the  atmosphere,  and 
mineral  constituents,  which  remain  where  the  body  lies,  until 
dissolved  and  washed  into  the  earth  by  rain ;  that  this  is  a 
process  of  combustion  or  oxidation,  and  is  essentially  the 
same,  whether  completed  in  a  few  hours  or  thousands  of  years ; 
that  in  the  slow  process  of  decomposition  which  occurs  after 
burial,  intermediate  poisonous  compounds  are  formed,  which, 
by  tainting  the  air  and  the  water,  are  a  source  of  danger  to 
survivors,  and  that  hence  the  public  health  demands  that 
burial  should  be  discontinued  and  cremation  adopted.  He 
considers  that  the  prohibition  of  iatra-mural  interment  is  bat 
a  step  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  also  that  extra-mural 
cemeteries  are  certain,  from  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  and 
towns,  soon  to  be  surrounded  with  dwellings,  and  ultimately 
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built  upon.  To  quote  his  own  words : — ^  At  present,  we  who 
dwell  in  towus  are  able  to  escape  much  evil  by  selecting  a 
portion  of  ground,  distant,  in  this  year  of  grace  1873,  some 
fiye  or  ten  miles  from  any  very  populous  neighborhood,  and 
by  sending  our  dead  to  be  buried  there, — laying  by  poison, 
nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  for  our  children's  children,  who  will 
find  our  remains  polluting  their  water-sources,  when  that  now 
•distant  plot  is  covered,  as  it  will  be,  more  or  less  closely,  by 
homan  dwellings.'' 

Sir  Henry  takes  also  an  economic  view  of  the  subject.  He 
computes  that  80,430  persons  who  died  in  London  in  1871, 
would  furnish  about  206,820  pounds  of  ashes  and  bone-earth, 
equivalent  to  six  or  seven  times  its  weight  of  dried  and  un- 
burned  bones,  as  they  ordinarily  exisUin  commerce ;  and  that 
the  utilization  of  this  for  fertilizing  purposes  would  save  an 
enormous  annual  outlay  for  the  importation  of  bones,  the 
value  of  such  bones  imported  in  1872  amounting  to  £753,185, 
or  nearly  four  million  dollars.  He  includes  in  the  ecouomio 
argument  the  expense  of  funerals,  which  he  estimates  at  an 
average,  in  London,  of  £10,  or  £800,000  for  the  past  year. 
He  believes  the  adoption  of  cremation  would  greatly  reduce 
this  expense.  The  prevention  of  premature  burial  he  likewise 
alludes  to  as  a  reason  for  adopting  cremation. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  same  review,  Mr.  Philip  H, 
Holland*  replies  to  the  paper  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  con- 
tending that  cemeteries,  if  properly  cared  for,  are  in  no  wise 
injurious ;  that  well-water  is  far  more  likely  to  be  contami- 
nated by  cesspools  and  drains  than  by  graveyards,  and  that  the 
gases  arising  from  graves  are  no  more  than  can  be  taken  up 
by  the  vegetation.  As  regards  ^  our  children's  children,"  he 
does  not  believe  the  present  cemeteries  will  ever  be  built 
over,  but  will  be,  when  full,  reserved  as  public  parks.  The 
economic  view  of  the  subject,  he  questions  Sir  Henry's  seri- 
ousness in  proposing.  In  reference  to  the  saving  in  ashes 
and  bone-earth  by  cremation,  he  says :  ^  If  this  is  not  meant 
to  be  a  suggestion  that  we  use  our  fathers'  ashes  as  a  turnip- 
dressing,  which  would  be  worse  than  to  *  botanize  on  a 
mother's  grave,'  it  is  hard  to  see  what  is  intended ;  and  if  that 

*  Boriid  or  Cremation  ?    A  Reply  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  by  Philip  H.  Holland, 
HJLCS^  Medical  Inspector -of  BorUls.    ["  Contemporary  Beview/'  February,  1874.J 
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be  what  is  meant,  why  stop  there?  Why  not,  as  we  easily 
might,  reduce  to  powder  the  flesh  as  well  as  the  bones  of  our 
relatives  and  friends,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  guano, 
thereby  saving  the  whole  amount  of  £700,000  a  year ;  which, 
divided  amongst  the  thirty  million  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles,  would  amount  to  the  magnificent  sum  of  sixpence  a 
bead  every  year,  obtained  at  the  trifling  cost  of  outraging 
family  affection,  and  desecrating  what  most  of  us  regard  with  • 
tender  reverence  ?  ** 

This  paper  elicited  from  Sir  Henry  Hiompson  a  vigorous 
rejoinder,*  in  the  March  number  of  the  same  magazine,  in 
which  he  reiterated  and  fortified  his  previous  arguments,  and 
also  described  the  process  of  cremation,  as  performed  under 
his  own  direction.  By  means  of  a  powerful  reverberating 
furnace,  he  succeeding  in  reducing  two  bodies  of  animals, 
weighing  respectively  47  and  140  pounds,  to  an  amount  of 
ashes  weighing,  in  the  one  case.  If  pounds,  and  in  the  other, 
4  pounds.  The  time  consumed  was  less  than  an  hour ;  no 
trace  of  odor  was  perceived,  and  of  the  ashes  he  says : — 
^Nothing  can  be  more  pure,  tested  by  sight  or  smell,  than 
they  are,  and  nothing  less  suggestive  of  decay  or  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  a  refined  sublimate,  and  not  a  portion  of  refuse, 
which  I  have  before  me." 

He  adds :  ^  In  the  proceeding  above  described,  the  gases 
which  leave  the  furnace-chimney  during  the  first  three  or  four 
minutes  of  combustion  are  noxious ;  after  that  time  they 
cease  to  b^  so,  and  no  smoke  would  be  seen.  But  those 
noxious  gases  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  escape  by  any 
chimney,  and  will  pass  through  a  flue  into  a  second  furnace, 
where  they  are  entirely  consumed :  and  the  chimney  of  the 
latter  is  smokeless, — ^no  organic  products  whatever  can  issue 
by  it.  A  complete  combustion  is  thus  attained.  Not  even  a 
tall  chimney  is  necessary,  which  might  be  pointed  at  as  that 
which  marked  the  site  where  cremation  is  ^performed.  A 
small  jet  of  steam  quickening  the  draught  of  a  low  chimney 
is  all  that  is  requisite.  If  the  process  is  required  on  a  krge 
scale,  the  second  furnace  could  be  utilized  for  cremation  also, 
and  its  products  passed  through  another,  and  so  on  without 
limit.'' 

This  ardent  investigator  subsequently  employed  the  Sie- 

*  Cremation :  A  Replj  to  Critics,  and  Exposition  of  the  Proooss. 
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mens  furnace,  of  which  we  have  already  epoken.  In  de- 
scribing its  working  in  his  hands,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
again  to  borrow  his  own  words : — 

"By  means  of  One  of  the  furnaces  invented  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Siemens,  I  have  obtained  even  a  more  rapid  and  more  com- 
plete combustion  than  before.  The  body  employed  was  a  se- 
yeretest  of  its  powers,  for  it  weighed  no  less  than  227  pounds, 
and  was  not  emaciated.  It  was  placed  in  a  cylindrical 
Tessel,  about  seven  feet  long  by  five  or  six  in  diameter,  the 
interior  of  which  was  already  heated  to  about  2,00(P  Fahr. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  smooth,  almost  polished , 
and  no  solid  matter  but  that  of  the  body  is  introduced  into 
it.  The  products,  therefore,  can  be  nothing  more  than  the 
ashes  of  the  body.  No  foreign  dust  can  be  introduced, — no 
coal  or  other  solid  combustible  being  near  it;  nothing  but 
heated  hydrocarbon,  in  a  gaseoua  form,  and  heated  air. 
Nothing  is  visible  in  the  cylinder  before  using  it  but  a  pure, 
almost  white  interior,  the  lining  having  acquired  a  tempera- 
ture of  white  heat.  In  this  case,  the  gases  given  off  from  the 
body,  so  abundantly  at  first,  pass  through  a  highly  heated 
chamber  among  thousands  of  interstices  made  by  intersecting 
fire-bricks,  laid  throughout  the  entire  chamber,  lattice  fashion, 
b  order  to  minutely  divide  and  delay  the  current,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  an  inunense  area  of  heated  surface.  By  this 
means  they  were  rapidly  oxidized,  and  not  a  particle  of 
smoke  issued  by  the  chimney.  No  second  furnace,  there- 
fore, is  necessary  by  this  method  to  consume  any  noxious 
matters,  since  none  escape.  The  process  was  completed  in 
fifty*five  minutes,  and  the  ashes,  which  weighed  about  five 
pounds,  were  removed  with  ease.^ 

In  making  these  experiments,  the  bodies  of  the  lower  ani- 
mal;  were  employed. 

Sir  Heniy  defends  cremation  from  the  charge  of  being  an 
incentive  to  crime,  in  destroying  the  proof  of  murder  by 
poisoning,  and  contends  that  this  danger  would  be  completely 
obviated  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  without  whose 
written  permission  no  burial  can  take  place.  His  summing 
19  is  as  follows : — 

*For  the  purposes  of  cremation,  nothing  is  required  but  an 
q^paratus  of  a  suitable  kind,  the  construction  of  which  is 
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well  understood  and  easy  to  accomplish.  With  such  appar- 
atus the  process  is  ra|)id  and  inoffensive,  and  the  result  is 
perfect.  The  space  necessary  for  the  purpose  is  small,  and 
but  little  skilled  labor  is  wanted-. 

k  *^Not  only  is  its  employment  compatible  with  religious 
rites,  but  it  enables  .them  to  be  conducted  with  greater  ease 
and  with  far  greater  safety  to  the  attendants  than  at  a  ceme- 
tery. For  example :  burial  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  and 
necessitates  exposure  to  all  weathers,  while  cremation  is, 
necessarily,  conducted  within  a  building,  which  may  be  con- 
structed to  meet  the  requirements  of  mourners  and  attend- 
ants in  relation  to  comfort  and  taste. 

^  Cremation  destroys  instantly  all  infectious  quality  in  the 
body  submitted  to  the  process,  and  effectually  prevents  the 
possibility  of  other  injury  to  the  living  from  the  remains  at  any 
future  time.  All  care  to  prevent  such  evil  is  obviously  unneces- 
sary, and  ceases  from  the  moment  the  process  commences. 
The  aim  of  cremation  is  to  prevent  the  process  of  putrefac- 
tion. 

^On  the  other  hand,  burial  cannot  be  conducted  without 
serious  risks  to  the  living,  and  great  care  is  required  to  ren- 
der them  inconsiderable  with  our  present  population.  Costly 
cemeteries  also  are  necessary,  with  ample  space  for  all  possi- 
ble demands  upon  it,  and  complete  isolation  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  living,  to  insure,  as  far  ad  possible,  the  absence  of 
danger  to  them. 

^  It  is  a  process  designed  essentially  to  prolong  decay  and 
putrefaction  with  all  its  attendant  mischief;  and  the  best  that 
can  be  affirmed  of  it  is,  that,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  it 
arrives,  by  a  process  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  health  of 
survivors,  at  results  similar  to,  but  less  complete,  than 
cremation  produces  in  an  hour,  without  injury  to  any."    [ 

These  papers  aroused  a  very  considerable  interest  in  cre- 
mation both  in  England  and  America.  A  cremation  society 
was  formed  in  London,  whose  secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  Eassie, 
C.  E.,  has  written  a  paper  on  the  subject.* 

•  Cremation  in  its  Bearings  upon  Pablic  Health.  ('*  British  Medical  Jornnal,"  Aoff. 
1, 1874.)  Other  yaloable  papers  have  appeared  in  the  **  London  Medical  Record  "  fot 
Jan.  14,  and  II.  p.  14, 1874»  and  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Oasetto"  I.  p.  181  and  I. 
p.  510, 1874,  besides  references  to  the  suljectin  the  **  Lancet"  for  July  11,  Ang.  16  and 
Aug.  22, 1874 ;  also  a  sharp  criticism  of  Sir  Henzy  Thompson's  first  paper  in  the 
<<  Spectator  **  for  Jan.  3, 1874. 


*    ■■ 
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Id  the  United  States,  the  interest  in  cremation  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  yet  very  general  or  profound.  The  most 
complete  papers  upon  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in 
this  country  are  those  of  Professor  Frazer,*  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Dr.  Bayles^f  qf  New  York,  who  give  it  their  approval. 
Numerous  references  to  the  subject  can  be  found  in  the  vari- 
0Q8  medical  journals  and  daily  papers,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  year,  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  reviews  or 
translations  of  foreign  publications.  Some  journals  approve 
and  others  disapprove  of  the  new  process,  but  the  majority 
appear  to  give  it  a  qualified  approval.  The  daily  press  has 
appeared  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  curiosity  ;  and,  the  novelty 
having  worn  ofiT,  the  references  to  it  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  have  been  few. 

On  the  3d  of  April  last,  a  meeting  was  held  in  New  York 
of  those  favoring  the  practice  of  cremation,  and  steps  were 
taken  for  the  formation  of  a  cremation  society.  | 

No  case  of  cremation  has  yet  occurred  in  the  United  States, 
although  one  was  reported  in  Philadelphia,  in  April  last, 
Pietra  Santa  alluding  to  it  as  a  genuine  case. 

To  recapitulate :  the  modern  methods  of  cremation,  all  of 
them  introduced  during  the  past  three  years,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  gaa-pyre  of  Polli,  the  process  lasting  several  hours, 
giving  rise  to  a  thick  smoke  and  offensive  odor.  Complete 
incmeration  was  with  difficulty  effected. 

2.  Gorini's  method,  by  means  of  chemical  reagents  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  The  burning  was  completed  in  twenty  min- 
utes, and  no  unpleasant  odor  resulted.  The  fuel  used  was 
coke.  We  are  not  aware  that  a  whole  body  has  ever  been 
treated  in  this  way.  The  method  is  said  to  be  expensive, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  and  the  large  amount  of 
fuel  requisite  to  bring  them  to  the  point  of  ebullition. 

3.  Brunetti'a  method,  with  a  brick  furnace  and  wood  as 
fuel.  The  process  lasted  four  hours,  and  required  the  arti- 
ficial reduction  of  the  body  to  fragments  to  render  it  com- 
plete.   The  amount  of  fuel  was  small,  160  to  180  pounds. 

*  Tlie  Merits  of  Crematkm.    ['<  Penn.  MooUily,"  June,  1874.] 
t  DitpoMd  of  the  Dead.    [*'  Sanitarian,"  June,  1874.]    AIbo,  Cremation  and  ito 
AttenatiTet.    [«« Popalar  Sdenoe  Monthly,"  June,  1874.] 
{  See  New  T6ric  pq^en  of  April  4, 1874. 
M 
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4.  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  method,  by  means  of  an  ordi- 
nary reverberating  furnace,  a  second  furnace  being  necessary 
to  consume  the  smoke  and  noxious  gases.  The  burning 
occupied  less  than  an  hour,  and  incineration  was  complete. 

5.  Cremation  by  means  of  the  Siemens  furnace,  practised 
by  Redam,  of  Leipzig,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and  Siemens 
himself.  The  time  required  is  fifty-five  or  sixty  minutes. 
Inferior  fuel  may  be  used.  Incineration  is  complete,  and  no 
smoke  nor  noxious  vapors  escape. 

The  methods  practised  by  various  Asiatic  nations,  at  the 
present  day,  differ  but  little  from  the  pyre-cremation  of  the 
ancients.  The  most  complete  review  of  these  customs  is  said 
to  be  furnished  by  Biondelli.*  Burning  .is  practised  by 
the  Hindoos,  Siamese,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Tartars  and  others. 

n. — Intra-mural  Intermekt. 

That  the  evils  arising  from  interment  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
Christian  system  of  intra-mural  sepulture  is  perfectly  evident ; 
for  the  nearer  the  abodes  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead  are 
brought  together,  tihe  more  likely  are  the  latter  to  contami- 
nate the  air  and  water  used  by  the  former.  So  glaring  have 
the  pernicious  effects  of  this  system  become,  that,  in  nearly 
all  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  spacioufi  rural 
t^emeteries  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old,  crowded,  intra- 
mural churchyards.  The  change,  however,  has  not  yet  be- 
come universal,  and,  as  some  of  the  old  graveyards  id  popu- 
lous districts  are  still  in  use  in  Massachusetts,  we  will  briefly 
review  the  history  of  the  intra-mural  system. 

Among  the  ancients,  burial  within  cities  was  seldom 
practised.  It  was  forbidden  by  the  Roman  law,  and  among 
the  Greeks  was  only  practised  by  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
were  taught  by  Lycurgus  to  bury  in  the  city  and  erect  monu- 
ments, to  familiarize  the  youth  with  the  spectacle  of  death, 
and  that  they  might  remember  and  emulate  the  heroic  deeds 
of  their  fathers.  The  Jews  buried  in  caves  and  fields,  remote 
from  dwellings,  and  the  Egyptians  in  catacombs  and  pyra- 
mids. To  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  the  custom 
of  extra-mural  interment  once  proved  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical value.     When  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  army  of 

*  La  Cremasione  del  CadATed.    M Uaa.    1874 
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Hannibal,  the  enemy,  in  order  to. build  a  wall  to  oommand 
the  city,  destroyed  the  tombs  used  by  a  city  of  200,000  in-   * 
habitants.     The  bodies  were  scattered  about  the  plain  and 
gave  rise  to  a  frightful  epidemic,  which  carried  off  Hannibal 
and  great  numbers  of  his  followers. 

The  primitiye  Christians  of  Eome  buried  in  catacombs, 
sabterranean  passages  excavated  for  the  purpose  in  the  hills 
around  the  city.  There  were,  in  the  third  century,  25  or 
S6  of  these,  corresponding  With  the  number  of  parishes 
within  the  oity,  and  measuring,  in  the  aggregate,  about  350 
miles  in  length.  They  were  frequented  as  shrines  till  the 
translation  of  relics  to  the  churches,  a.  d.  750,  when  they 
became  neglected  and  forgotten,  remaining  in  obliyion  for 
nearly  seven  and  a  half  centuries,  till  rediscovered  in  1578. 

As  Chrbtianity  spread,  the  desire  of  the  faithful  to  be 
buried  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  churches,  pro- 
duced occasional  infractions  of  the  Roman  law  against  burial 
in  cities.  To  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  privilege  of  being 
buried  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  at 
Constantinople,  was  accorded  as  the  crowding  honor  of  his 
career.  For  many  years  this  privilege  was  only  permitted 
to  persons  of  the  greatest  fame,  piety  or  wealth,  the  last 
securing  it  by  splendid  gifts  to  the  church.  The  Emperor 
TheodosiuB,  in  the  year  381,  forbade  interment  in  cities,  and 
ordered  the  removal  of  the  remains  to  prevent  infection. 
This  law  was  soon  enforced  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
and  was  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Justinian  code.  No 
cemetery  was  permitted  in  or  near  the  city  of  Rome  until 
the  year  509,  when  Pope  Marcellus  obtaihed  permission  from 
the  senate  to  found  the  first  Christian  cemetery  in  Rome. 
From  this  time  burial  in  churches  became  more  and  more 
common,  superstition  overcoming  all  sanitary  considerations, 
until  the  condition  of  the  churches  became  a  crying  evil. 
To  priests  was  accorded  the  fight  of  burial  in  the  choir,  to 
iiu>nk8  in  the  galleries  of  the  convents,  and  the  founder  of  a 
church  was  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  holy  place.  Under 
CSuurlemagne,  Theodolphus,  bishop  of  Orleans,  found  the 
churches  almost  converted  into  catacombs,  and  became  con- 
Tmced  that,  unless  this  use  of  them  were  discontinued,  they 
^ould  have  to  be, relinquished  as  places  of  worship.    He  had 
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the  tombs  destroyed ,  and  made  a  regulation  that  neither 
priest  nor  layman  should  be  buried  in  a  church  unless  dis- 
tinguished for  holiness  of  life.  In  787,  Charlemagne  deprived 
laymen  of  the  privilege  of  burial  in  churches,  and  afterwards 
made  the  law  apply  to  all  persons  indiscriminately.  From 
the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  century^  however,  there  was  a 
constant  tendency  to  relaxation  of  discipline  in  this  regard, 
men  thinking  by  .burial  in  sacred  soil  to  atone  for  the  wick- 
edness of  their  lives.  The  decrees  of  a  score  of  ecclesias- 
tical- councils  were  issued  against  this  pernicious  system,  but 
without  any  permanent  effect.  In  the  ninth  century  the 
council  of  Aries  permitted  interment  in  churches  to  ecclesi- 
astics and  laymen  of  the  highest  distinction ;  and  that  of 
Nantes  allowed  tombs  and  monuments  only  in  the  vestibules 
and  porches  of  churches.  The  council  of  Tribur  exhorted 
the  nobles  to  rest  satisfied  with  burial  in  the  vicinity  of  cathe- 
drals or  convents,  and  not  to  desire  to  lie  within  the  walls. 
But,  despite  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  custom  of  burial 
in  and  about  churches  became,  during  the  middle  ages,  firmly 
established.  Those  who  could  not  be  buried  in  the  church 
itself  were  deposited  in  the  enclosure  about  it,  resting,  if  not 
before  the  shrine  of  their  patron  saint,  at  least  in  the  shadow 
of  the  sacred  edifice. 

Thus  originated  the  Christian  churchyard,  often  a  con- 
tracted plot  of  ground  in  the  midst  of  dwellings,  literally 
packed  with^bodies  until  it  became  impossible  to  dig  a  grave 
without  disturbing  human  bones  ;  and  the  earth  so  saturated ' 
with  foul  fluids,  and  the  emanations  so  noxious,  as  to  make 
each  churchyard  a  focus  of  disease. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  drawn  to  the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  and  govern- 
ments were  induced  to  take  some  active  measures  for  reform. 
The  lead  was  taken  by  Austria,  interments  in  the  city  of 
Vienna  being  forbidden  during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa— 
about  1730.*  Shortly  after,  an  agitation  of  the  subject  was 
commenced  in  France,  by  Haguenot,f  a  physician  of  Mont- 
pelier,  who  described  a  frightful  case  in  which  three  men 

•  For  the  titles  of  namerons  German  and  Batch  works  npon  intra-mnnl  intetmeoii 
see  the  bibliography  at  the  close  of  this  paper, 
t  M^moire  snr  le  Danger  des  Inhomations  darn  les  Eglises.  Montpelier.  1748. 
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died,  and  two  others  narrowly  escaped  death,  from  entering 
a  freshly-dug  grave  in  the  parish  churchyard  in  that  city, 
on  the  17th  of  Aagust,  1744.  He  was  followed  by  Drs. 
Maret,*  of  Dijon,  in  1773,  and  Navier,t  of  Chalons,  in 
1775,  showing  the  evils  of  burial  in  crowded  churchyards. 
In  1765,  the  parliament  of  Paris  issued  a  decree  requiring 
all  churchyards  in  that  city  to  be  closed,  and  to  remain 
unoccupied  for  five  years,  or  longer  if  thought  .necessary 
by  proper  officers  and  physicians.  Eight  cemeteries  were 
to  be  established  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  the  graves  not 
to  be  marked  by  stones,  but  all  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  to 
be  placed  on  the  stone  walls,  eight  feet  high,  enclosing  the 
grounds.  Each  cemetery  was  to  have  a  place  of  deposit  in 
the  city,  whence  bodie»  were  to  be  removed  at  2  a.  h*  in 
summer  and  4  a.  m .  in  winter.  Louis  XY.  concurred  in  the 
prohibition  of  graveyards  in  Paris,  and  granted  to  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Louis,  at  Versailles,  3,600  square  feet  of  ground 
in  the  forest  of  Sartori,  as  a  cemetery.  Louis  XYL,  in 
March,  1776,  prohibited  graveyards  in  cities,  towns,  chapels 
and  'cloisters,  on  sanitary  grounds ;  but  made  an  exception 
in  favor  of  the  clergy,  lords  and  patrons  of  churches,  who 
were  allowed  to  be  buried  under  vaults  covering  a  space  of 
Beventy-two  square  feet,  built  of  stone  and  flagged,  the  bodies 
being  placed  six  feet  under  the  lower  pavement. 

In  1785  a  general  disinterment  was  commenced  in  Paris, 
the  bodies  being  removed  from  the  various  cemeteries  and 
transferred  to  the  catacombs, — subterranean  galleries  under 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Borne,  except  that  the  latter  were  without  the  city  and  con- 
structed especially  for  purposes  of  burial,  while  the  former 
are  within  the  city  and  are  merely  disused  quarries.  The 
diainterment  was  begun  iu  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents, 
which  had  been  in  use  for  three  centuries.  The  neighbor- 
hood had  become  very  unhealthy  and  the  air  extremely 
offensive.  Candles  would  not  bum  in  the  cellars  of  adja- 
cent houses.    Although  the  exhumation  was  performed  in 

• 

*  Memoira  mr  rUMge  oA  Ton  est  d'entenw  let  Morta  dam  let  BgliBM  et  dam 
I'Sncdnte  des  Yilles.    D^on.    1778. 

t  Reflexknifl  snr  les  DaDgen  des  Exhnmatioiu  pr^dpitte,  et  rar  lea  Abtu  dei 
iBhuoAttoiu  dam  lea  EgUaea;  saiTies  d'Obaerratiom  iiir  lea  Plantatiom  d'Arbrea 
dABsleaClmHitea.    Amaterdam  and  Paria.    1776. 
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winter,  a  number  of  grave-diggers  were  killed  on  the  spot 
by  the  poisonous  gases.  Several  years  before,  the  neighbors 
had  begun  to  complain  of  the  offensiveness  of  this  eeme- 
tety.  Since  the  removal  of  the  bodies  from  this  place,  the 
vicinity  has  become  very  healthy. 

lb  1790,  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  law  commanding 
all  towns  and  villages  to  discontinue  the  use  of  their  old 
burial-places,  and  to  form  others  at  a  distance  from  their 
habitations;  and,  in  1804,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued, 
ordering  high  ground  to  be  chosen  for  cemeteries,  and  every 
corpse  to  be  interred  at  a  depth  of  at  least  five  or  six  feet. 

In  1805,  was  published  a  work  by  Vioq  d'Azyr,*  sliowiiig 
the  evils  of  intra-mural  burials.  This  was  chiefly  a  transla- 
tiou  from  the  Italian  of  Scipion  Piattoli,  who  had,  in  his  turn, 
drawn  upon  the  French  authors  already  mentioned. 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  old  cemeteries,  Paris  has 
made  use  of  the  four  suburban  cemeteries  of  P6re  la  Chaise, 
Montparnasse,  Montmartre  and  Vaugirard,  which  have,  since 
they  were  opened,  received  in  the  aggregate  a  million  and  a 
half  of  bodies.  Besides  being  overcrowded,  these  have,  with 
the  spread  of  the  city,  become  also  intra-mural,  and  it  has 
beconie  necessary,  during  the  past  year,  to  establish  a  new 
rural  cemetery  at  Mdry  sur  Oise,  twelve  miles  from  the  city. 

The  example  of  France  in  abolishing  intra-mural  cemeteries 
was  soon  followed  in  the  United  States,  our  country  preced- 
ing England  in  this  reform.  In  1806,  a  report  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health,  by  Miller,  Pintard  and  Van  Zandt,t 
advised  the  removal  of  all  graveyards  from  the  city,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  present  burial-places  be  made  public  parks. 
As  a  result  of  this*  report,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
corporation  to  prohibit  interment  in  the  city ;  but  this  law 
soon  became  a  dead  letter,  and  was  not  enforced  until  the 
publications  of  Dr.  F.  D.  Allen, ^  in  1822,  and  Dr.  Felix 
Pascalis,§  in  the  following  year,  had  awakened  a  new  and 
lively  interest  in  the  subject.     Among  the  instances  of  the 

*  Essal  inr  les  lieiix  et  les  Dangers  des  S^nltareB.  OeoTrei  de  Tloq  d'A^ 
Vol.  VI.,  1806. 

t  On  Interments  within  the  Popnloos  Parts  of  the  City  of  New  York.    1800. 

X  Docnments  and  Facts,  Showing  the  Fatal  Efifects  of  Intermento  in  Fopoloos 
Cities.    New  York,  1822. 

§  An  Exposition  of  the  Dangers  of  Interment  in  Cities.    New  York,  1823* 
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injurioas  effect  of  cemeteries  cited  in  the  first-named  paper, 
was  the  following : — ^In  1814,  a  battalion  of  militia  was  sta- 
tioned on  a  lot  on  Broadway,  the  rear  of  which  bounded  on 
Potter's-field,  from  whence  arose  a  most  deadly  effluvium. 
A  number  of  soldiers  were  attacked  with  diarrhoea  and  fever. 
They  were  removed  at  once ;  *one  of  the  sick  died,  and  the 
others  rapidly  recovered. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Akerly,  embodied  in  the  same 
paper,  the  writer  expressed  the  belief  that  Trinity  churchyard 
had  been  an  active  cause  of  the  yellow  fever  in  New  York  in 
1822,  aggravating  the  malignity  of  the  epidemic  in  its 
vicbity.  This  church  was  built  in  1698,  and  the  ground  had 
been  receiving  the  dead  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years.  Sometimes  bodies  were  buried  only  eighteen  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  it  was  impossible  to  dig  without  dis- 
turbing the  remains.  During  the  Bevolutionary  War,  this 
burial-ground  had  emitted  pestilential  odors,  and,  in  1781, 
Hessian  soldiers  were  employed  to  cover  the  ground  with  a 
layer  of  earth,  two  or  three  feet  in  depth.  This  ground  was 
uuttsually  offensive  in  1822,  and  annoyed  passengers  on  the 
surrounding  streets,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  yellow 
fever,*  in  July.  During  the  epidemic,  the  condition  of  this 
churchyard,  and  the  virulence  of  the  disease  in  its  vicinity, 
called  for  some  active  measures,  and,  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  Dr.  Boosa  covered  the  ground  with  fifty-two  casks 
of  quicklime,  the  stench  being  at  the  time  so  excessive  as  to 
cause  several  laborers  to  vomit.  On  the  25th  and  26th  of  the 
month,  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  the  vaults  of  the  North 
Dutch  church,  in  William  Street,  received  the  same  treatment, 
these  being  likewise  very  offensive  and  foci  of  epidemics. 

The  city  of  Boston,  in  1850,  passed  an  ordinance,  provid- 
ing that  no  graves  should  be  dug  in  any  burying-ground  of 
the  city,  except  at  East  or  South  Boston,  unless  by  permis- 
sion. It  was  also  required  that  no  grave  should  be  less  than 
three  feet  deep  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  coffin.  Copp's  Hill  cemetery  was,  at  this  time,  over- 
crowded, and  the  tombs  were  filled  to  the  very  threshold. 

At  Chicago,  the  old  cemetery  within  the  city  has  been 
discontinued  for  public  burials  since  1864 ;  but  private  burials 
there  still  continue.    Dr.  Bauch,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
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1866,*  maintained  that  this  cemetery,  placed  near  the  shore, 
contributed  to  the  contamination  of  the  water-supply  of  the 
city.  The  completion  of  the  lake  tunnel,  however,  most 
completely  remedy  this  evil. 

During  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  intra-mural  interments  in  this  country  has 
been  the  most  striking.  Several  instances  are  cited  by  Dr. 
Eauch.  One  of  these  was  the  epidemic  at  New  Orleans  in 
1853,  concerning  which  Dr.  "E.  H.  Barton  reported  that,  in 
the  fourth  district,  the  mortality  was  452  per  thousand,  more 
than  double  that  of  any  other.  In  this  district  existed  three 
extensive  cemeteries,  in  which  were  buried,  the  previous 
year,  more  than  three  thousand  •  bodies.  In  other  districts, 
the  proximity  of  cemeteries  seemed  to  aggravate  the  disease. 
The  Sanitary  Commission  unanimously  recommended  that 
^the  present  cemeteries,  within  the  city  limits,  should  all  be 
closed  against  future  use.*'  This  recommendation  has  never 
been  complied  with,  however,  the  old  system  still  prevailing 
of  burying  in  tombs  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
graveyards  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  only  sequestered  by  high 
brick  walls. 

Another  instance  was  the  epidemic  at  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth, in  1855,  reported  by  Dr.  Bryant.  Here  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  population  died.  Nearly  all  interments  were  made 
in  the  city,  where  the  water-level  is  only  six  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  average  depth  of  graves  was  about  four  feet, 
and,  in  many  of  them,  three  bodies  were  placed  one  upon  the 
other.  These  cemeteries  were  considered  by  Dr.  Bryant  a 
fruitful  sburce  of  disease. 

A  third  instance  was  observed  by  Dr.  Hauch  himself,  during 
the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  1850.  No 
deaths  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  cepieteiy 
until  about  twenty  interments  had  been  made  there,  and  then 
cases  began  to  occur,  and  always  in  the  direction  from  the 
cemetery  in  which  the  wind  blew. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  large  and  attractive  rural 
cemeteries  have  very  generally  superseded  the  old  graveyards 
within  city  limits.  Of  these,  Mount  Auburn  was  the  first, 
having  been  established  in  1831.    Laurel  Hill  was  opened 

*  Intra-maral  Intennents  in  Popnloiu  Cities.    Chicago,  1866. 
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soon  after,  and  Greenwood  in  1842.  Within  a  few  years, 
Chicago  has  acquired  three  rural  cemeteries,  and  the  number 
of  such,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  is  rapidly  multiplying. 

England  has  been  behind  every  other  country  in  recogniz- 
iog  .the  evil  of  intra*mural  interments  and  in  applying  the 
remedy.  This  is  still  more  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first,  published  pro- 
test against  burial  in  cities  emanated  from  an  English  pen, 
being  an  anonymous  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1721, 
and  entitled,  *^  Seasonable  Considerations  on  the  Indecent 
and  Dangerous  Custom  of  Burying  in  Churches  and  Church- 
yards." This  was  prior  to  both  the  German  and  the  French 
agitation  of  the  subject,  and  led  to  no  practical  result  at  the 
time,  unless,  indeed,  it  may  have  led  the  way  to  the  abolition 
of  intra-mural  interments  in  Dublin,  which  occurred  in  1740. 
At  that  time  a  fatal  epidemic  of  fever  was  distinctly  traced 
to  exhalations  from  the  churchyards,  and  these  were  ordered 
to  be  removed  out  of  the  city.  But  this  case  was  an  isolated 
one. 

The  plan  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Loudon  proposed  to  exclude  all  dark,  narrow  alleys  and 
courts,  and  provided  that  not  only  **all  churchyards,"  but 
**  all  trades  that  use  great  fires  or  yield  noisome  smells  be 
placed  out  of  town.**    This  plan  was  not  adopted. 

Bat  finally  the  condition  of  churchyards  in  London  because 
80  bad,  that  further  neglect  was  impossible.  In  1839,  Mr. 
George  A.  Walker,  a  London  surgeon,  published  a  volume 
entitled,  **  Ghitherings  from  Graveyards,  especially  those  of 
London.''  This  volume  excited  so  much  interest,  that  at  last 
Parliament  was  induced  to  appoint  a  committee,  who,  in 
their  report,  dated  June  14,  1842,  Remonstrated  the  great 
evils  of  intra-mural  interment,  quoted  the  testimony  of  medi* 
cal  men,  and  recommended  a  law  forbidding  the  interment  of 
bodies  within  the  city,  except  in  a  few  specified  cases.  The 
condition  of  the  London  cemeteries  was,  in  this  report,  very 
thoroughly  exposed.  Public  graves  were  dug,  to  contain 
thirty  or  forty  bodies,  piled  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
surfiice,  and  left  open  until  full;  in  digging  graves,  great 
quantities  of  bones  were  exhumed,  which  were  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  conimon  vault ;  the  soil  was  saturated  with  putrid 

86 
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fluids,  and  exhaled  the  most  offensive  odors.  It  was  the 
general  testimony  of  physicians  that  typhus  and  other  fevers 
were  especially  prevalent  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
grounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  convincing  nature  of  this  report,  it 
was  eight  years  before  any  action  was  taken. 

In  1843,  Edwin  Chadwick  presented  to  the  Home  Depart- 
ment ^*  A  Supplementary  Beport  on  the  Results  of  a  Special 
Inquiry  into  the  Practice  of  Interment  in  Towns."*  The 
report  was  printed  and  extensively  distributed  by  the  govern- 
ment throughout  the  kingdom.  It  constitutes  probably  the 
best  work  extant  upon  the  subject  of  intra-mural  sepulture, 
containing  a  remarkable  mass  of  information  concerning  burial- 
places,  both  in  England  and  in  other  countries. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  burial-grounds  upon  well-water, 
he  quotes  Professor  Brande  as  stating  that  he  has  ^  frequently 
found  the  well-water  of  London  contaminated  by  organic 
matters  and  ammoniacal  salts,"  and  as  referring  to  one  in- 
stance of  a  well  near  a  churchyard,  **  the  water  of  which  had 
not  only  acquired  odor  but  color  from  the  soil."  Professor 
Brando  also  stated  that  ^  very  many  of  these  wells  are  ad- 
jacent to  churchyards,  the  accumulating  soil  of  which  has 
been  so  heaped  up  by  the  succession  of  dead  bodies  and 
coffins,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  as  to  form  a 
filtering  apparatus  by  which  all  superficial  springs  must  of 
course  be  more  or  less  affected" ;  but  he  admitted  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing,  by  chemical  analysis,  whether  con- 
tamination of  water  is  due  to  cesspools,  cemeteries  or  leak- 
age from  gas-pipes. 

The  condition  of  the  London  graveyards  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  **In  the  metropolis,  on  spaces  of  ground  which  do 
not  exceed  203  acres,  closely  surrounded  by  the  abodes  of 
the  living,  layer  upon  layer,  each  consisting  of  a  population 
numerically  equivalent  to  a  large  army  of  20,000  adults,  and 
nearly  80,000  youths  and  children,  is  every  year  imperfectly 
interred.  Within  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  present 
generation,  upwards  of  a  million  of  dead  must  have  been 
interred  in  these  same  spaces." 

Chadwick  deduces  from  the  sum  of  the  evidence  upon  the 
subject  the  conclusion,  ^  that,  inasmuch  as  there  appear  to  ho 
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no  cases  in  which  the  emanations  from  human  remains  in  an 
adyanced  stage  of  decomposition  are  not  of  a  deleterious 
nature,  so  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  liability  to  danger 
should  be  incurred,  either  by  interment  or  by  entombment  in 
vaults ,  which  is  the  most  dangerous,  amidst  the  dwellings  of 
the  living, — it  being  established,  as  a  general  conclusion,  in 
respect  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  interment,  from 
which  no  adequate  grounds  of  exception  have  been  estab- 
lished,  that  all  interments  in  towns,  where  bodies  decompose, 
contribute  to  the  mass  of  atmospheric  impurity,  which  is 
injurious  to  the  public  health.'*    ' 

In  1845,  was  formed  ^  The  National  Society  for  the  Aboli- 
tion  of  Burial  in  Towns."  The  address  of  the  society  stated 
that  ^  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  an  acre  of  earth  is  cap- 
able of  affording  decent  interment  every  year  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  bodies,  or  thereabouts.  In  many  of  the 
parochial  and  other  burial-grounds,  each  acre  of  land  is 
compelled  to  receive  annually  more  than  one  thousand  bodies ; 
some  even  two  or  three  thousand,  every  year."  The  address 
called  for  "  a  decided  expression  of  public  opinion,"  and  was 
distributed,  in  circular  form,  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  1850,  a  ^  Report  on  a  Oeneral  Scheme  for  Extra-mural 
Sepulture  "  was  presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by 
Carlisle,  Ashley,  Edwin  Chadwick  and  T.  Southwood  Smith, 
showing  the  results  of  investigations  made  during  the  prev- 
alence of  cholera  in  London,  when  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  graveyards  was  more  than  ever  apparent. 

Dr.  Sutherland  testified  that  he  had  witnessed  several  out-, 
breaks  of  cholera  in  the  vidinity  of  graveyards,  which  left 
no  doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the  connection  between  the  dis- 
ease and  such  local  influences ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  some 
epidemic  comes  that  the  consequence  of  long  antecedent 
Delect  becomes  so  apparent  as  to  rivet  attention  and  excite 
alarm. 

The  report  contains  an  account  of  a  large  number  of 
London  churchyards,  and  also  of  the  vaults  of  the  various 
churches,  showing  their  bad  condition,  and  the  remarkable 
prevalence  and  virulence  of  the  cholera  in  their  vicinity. 

In  the  following  year, — namely,  in  April,  1851, — still 
another  report  was  made  to  Parliament,  entitled  ^  Report  on 
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7.  No  unwalled  grave  shall  be  reopened  within  fourteen 
years  after  the  burial  of  a  person  above  twelve  years  of  age, 
unless  to  bury  another  member  of  the  same  family,  in  whidi 
case  a  layer  of  earth  not  less  than  one  foot  thick  shall  be  left 
undisturbed  above  the  previously-buried  coffin ;  but  if,  on 
reopening  any  grave,  the  soil  be  found  to  be  offensive,  such 
soil  shall  not  be  disturbed;  and  in  no  case  shall  human 
remains  be  removed  from  the  grave. 

8.  No  coffin  shall  be  buried  in  any  unwalled  grave  within 
four  feet  of  the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground,  unless  it  con- 
tain the  body  of  a  child  under  twelve  years,  when  it  shall 
not  be  less  than  three  feet  below  that  level. 

The  English  burial-grounds  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  superintendent  of  burials. 

In  this  country,  the  regulations  are  generally  less  explicit. 
In  Massachusetts,  burial-grounds  may  be  regulated  by  boards 
of  health.* 

By  the  last  annual  report  of  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  it 
appears  that,  up  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1873,  there  had 
been  made  18,646  interments,  or  about  177  per  acre  of  the 
portion  in  use.  These  bodies  have  been  accumulating  during 
a  space  of  43  years.  Last  year,  there  were  513  interments, 
or  about  five  per  acre.  This  is  a  very  different  state  of  things 
from  that  which  existed  in  the  parochial  grounds  of  London, 
thirty  years  ago.  A  dozen  of  the  most  crowded  of  these 
averaged  from  1,204  to  2,323  per  acre. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  change 
has  taken  place,  during  the  last  century,  in  the  burial  cus- 
toms of  civilized  nations.  Intra-mural  interments  have  been 
very  generally  abolished,  and  cemeteries  are  managed  with 
a  view  to  the  public  health.  In  searching  for  cases  of  recent 
date  of  disease  resulting  from  graveyard  infection,  we  find 
that  such  are  almost  unknown  to  medical  literature.  The 
only  marked  European  case  which  we  have  yet  discovered,  is 
that  mentioned  by  Pietra  Santa,  of  the  villages  of  Boten- 
della  and  BoUita,  in  Italy.  The  cemeteries  of  these  villages 
were  at  the  summit  of  a  wooded  hill  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  houses.  The  springs  from  which  water  was 
obtained  were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  ultimately  the 

*  General  Statates,  chap.  28,  §i  4-11. 
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water  became  highly  contaminated.  A  severe  epidemic, 
which  recently  visited  these  villages,  was  ascribed  to  the 
use  of  this  impure  water.  A  similar  case  occurred  during 
the  past  year,  in  Barbary,  as  an  incident  of  the  plague 
which  has  recently  visited  that  country.  The  people  of  a 
certain  village  lived  in  excavations  in  rocks,  getting  their 
water-supply  from  wells  into  which  water  had  run  from  the 
cemetery  where  bodies  were  covered  only  a  foot  deep  with 
grayel.  Those  only  who  drank  of  this  impure  water  were 
attacked  with  the  plague.* 

In  April  and  May,  1874,  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of 
sickness,  including  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  diarrhoea,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Battersea  cemetery,  in  London ;  and 
this  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  overcrowded,  and,  there- 
fore, insanitary,  condition  of  the  burial-ground,  although  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  cannot  be  considered  as  proved. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  or  not  wells  were  used  in  this 
vicinity,  f 

While  reported  cases  of  disease  presumably  dependent 
upon  the  nuisance  of  graveyards  are  extremely  rare,  cases 
where  water  has  been  known  to  be  polluted  from  this  source, 
even  though  its  use  was  followed  by  no  ill-results,  are 
scarcely  less  so.  The  following  examples  of  such  pollution 
have,  however,  been  recently  reported. 

Pietra  Santa^  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that,  at  the 
meeting  held  at  Milan  on  the  6th  of  April'last,  Dr.  Polli,  to 
prove  that  inhumation  taints  air  and  water,  referred  to  cer- 
tain researches  of  Prof.  Selmi,  of  Mantua,  and  to  the  chemical 
analyses  of  the  waters  of  Milan  by  Profs.  Farvesi  and  Rontondi. 
Mr.  Eassie§  states  that  M.  Ducamp  discovered  in  Paris, 
not  long  ago,  a  well,  the  water  of  which,  entirely  derived 
from  cemeteries,  had  acquired  a  sulphur-like  taste,  so  that 
people  purchased  it  as  mineral  water  I 

Beclamg  furnishes  the  following  case :  ^In  the  last  remark- 
able report  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Saxe,  Beinhard 

•  "mOA  Med.  JohtdaV'  Angnst  22, 1874. 
t  '*Hed.  Timefl  and  Gaxette,*'  NoTember  21, 1874,  p.  579. 
X  **AniiaIes  d'Hygl^ne  Pabliqae,**  Jaly,  1874. 
\  **Britiih  Med.  Jofunal,"  Angast  1, 1874. 

I  **  Gfti.  MM.  de  Paris,"  May  23   1874.     Tmu lated  in  «  Chicago  Med.  Ex.," 
Aofiiitl,  1874. 
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relates  that  nine  large  and  several  smaller  yictims  of  the  cat- 
tle-plague were  interred  at  Dresden,  at  a  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  It  was  found,  the  next  year,  that  the  water 
from  a  well  situate  one  hundred  feet  from  the  pit  in  which 
they  were  buried  had  a  fetid  odor  and  contained  butyrate  of 
lime.  At  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  it  had  the  disgusting 
taste  of  butyric  acid,  and  each  quart  contained  about  thirty 
grains  of  this  substance.  The  bodies  were  subsequently  dis- 
interred and  burned." 

An  example  of  air  contaminated  by  a  cemetery  may  be 
found,  according  to  the  daily  papers  of  recent  date,  in  Green- 
wood cemetery,  which  is  said  to  have  become,  from  this 
cause,  a  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Eassie*  relates  a  case  in  which  a  cemetery  became  a 
public  nuisance  by  the  bursting  of  a  reservoir  at  Herren- 
lauersitz,  in  1854.  The  cemetery  was  thus  washed  away,  and 
upwards  of  one  hundred  bodies  were  floated  into  gardens, 
houses  and  harvest-fields,  whence  they  were  not  wholly 
removed  until  a  fortnight  after. 

The  only  extended  and  minute  investigations  of  water 
from  wells  situated  in  or  near  cemeteries  that  have  been 
published,  are,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  those  of  Prof. 
Fleck, t  of  Dresden.  That  city  possesses  ten  cemeteries, 
two  within  the  city,  the  others  on  the  outskirts.  Water 
from  wells  situated  in  nine  of  these  was  carefully  analyzed 
by  Prof.  Fleck,  between  June  and  November,  1872,  with 
the  results  shown  in  the  annexed  table. 

•  Loc.c!t 

t  Jahresbericht  der  chomiflchen  Ctntralstelle  ftur  offsntUche  GerandheltBpflege, 
in  Dresden,  1873,  p.  49.  Inrestigation  into  the  condition  of  the  well-miter  in  the 
Cemeteries  of  Dresden.  For  a  tnuislation  of  this  paper,  we  are  Indebted  lo  TtoL 
W.  R.  Nichols,  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 
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ConcerniDg  these  analyses ,  Prof.  Fleok  remarks  as  fol- 
lows : — 

^'In  general,  there  is  little  agreement  in  composition  among  the  well- 
waters  from  the  different  cemeteries  in  Dresden,  and  it  seems  eyident  that 
the  greatest  influence  is  exerted,  not  by  the  proximity  and  age  of  the 
graves  so  much  as  by  the  character  oi  the  ground.    With  the  exception  of 
the  water  from  the  Trinity  and  the  Elias  cemeteries  (in  which  cases  the 
wells  are  situated  in  clean  coarse  gravel),  the  amount  of  organic  matter  if 
very  considerable.    This  is  the  case  tO'  a  marked  degree  in  the  well-wsten 
of  the  oldest  cemeteries, — the  Anna  cemetery  (Annenkirchhof ),  the  Catholic 
cemetery  in  the  Friedrichstadt,  and*  the  old  Evangelical  cemetery, — where, 
besides  notable  quantities  of  nitrates,,  there  was  found  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  unoxidized  organic  matter.    In  the  Heller  cemetery,  which  lies 
in  clean  sand  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  is 
very  small ;  but  the  amount  of  ammonia  and  that  of  organic  matter  are 
quite  large.    These  differences  can  be  explained  only  by  taking  into  accomit, 
in  addition  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  also  the 
effect  of  the  ground-water  itself.    A  ground-water  at  a  great  depth,  mov- 
ing slowly,  that  is  to  say,  flowing  with  a  slight  faU,  will  dilute  the  matter 
dissolved  £rom  the  soil  less,  and  will  afford  a  concentrated  solution  contain- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  than  a  ground-water  flowing  rap- 
idly; and  since,  in  the  Trinity  cemetery,  the    ground  slopes  somewhat 
rapidly  towards  the  Elbe,  we  may  infer  that  the  motion  of  the  ground- 
water is  also  somewhat  rapid.    This  condition  of  things  gives  us  as  a  prod- 
uct a  water  which  is  poor  in  decomposed   and   undecompoeed  organie 
matt-er ;  that  is  to  say,  a  nearly  pure  water  in  spite  of  the  greater  amount 
of  lime  salts  originally  contained  in  the  ground- water.    In  no  other  one  of 
the  cemeteries  are  the  conditions  so  favorable  as  in  the  Trinity ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Anna  cemetery  (Annenkirchhof),  where  we  should  expect  a  rap- 
idly moving  ground- water  on  account  of  the  declivity  of  the  surface,  there 
is  lacking,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wells,  the  porous  material  neceasaiy 
to  bring  about  a  rapid  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  graves. 

"  Further  investigations  of  the  waters  of  the  Dresden  cemeteries  are  pro- 
jected for  the  year  1873.  Meantime,  however,  it  may  even  now  be  stated  as 
the  result  of  experience,  that  the  best  locality  for  a  cemetery  is  on  a  porous, 
coarse-grained,  gravelly  soil,  with  rapidly  moving  ground-water ;  that  is  to 
say,  situated  on  a  declivity.  In  such  a  situation,  the  processes  of  decay  go 
on  rapidly,  and  consequently  it  is  possible  to  renew  the  graves  in  a  compar- 
atively short  time. 

Of  ii^urious  physiological  effects  arising  from  the  use  of  the  water  of  the 
cemeteries  of  Dresden,  there  is  no  proof,  as  far  as  the  author's  knowledge 
extends.  Moreover,  it  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  mentioned  that  in  each 
cemetery  the  well  which  is  situated  nearest  to  the  grave-digger's  house  is 
used  without  regard  to  its  quality  by  the  grave-digger  and  his  family,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  cause  whatever  for  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  well. 

"But,  indeed,  the  composition  of  the  cemetery-water  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  the  average  well-waters  of  Dresden  in  respect  to 
the  decomposing  organic  matter,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  with  the 
above  results  the  following  determinations  of  the  character  of  the  water 
fh)m  various  wells  within  the  city  :^ 
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The  analyses  were  repeated  in  1873  with  very  similar 
results ;  and,  from  the  result  of  the  two  years'  investigations, 
Fleck  draws  the  following  deductions : — 

''That  neither  the  period  of  interment  nor  the  olosenees  of  the  grayee 
directly  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  the  contents  of  wells,  is  proved  by 
the  iact  that  while  in  the  water  of  the  wells  lying  nearest  to  the  grayes 
little  or  no  decomposed  material  was  found,  this  appeared  most  abundant  in 
the  water  of  the  weU  outside  of  the  Trinity  churchyard. 

"  The  proportions  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  haye  remained  yery  nearly 
the  same  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  wells  of  nearly  aU  of  the  Dresden 
charchyards ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  the  wells  of  the  oldest  and  of  those 
which,  being  nearest  the  dwelling  of  the  graye-digger,  are  most  liable  to  be 
contaminated  with  house  refuse,  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  nitrio 
add.  Neyertheless  the  abundance  of  this  ingredient,  although  amounting 
in  the  two  oldest  of  the  churchyards  to  between  0.188  and  0.190  gramme  per 
litre,  is  surpassed  by  the  amount  contained  in  other  wells  of  Dresden.  The 
following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  such  wells  in  October, 
1872:— 


WeU  of  Botanic  Garden,    . 
^      *'  Wienerstrasse, 
"  Struyestrasse, 
''  Forststrasse,  . 

"  Dippoldiswalder  Gasse,  "     1—0.250 
<<  Ziegelstrasse,         .         '<   20-^.250 


M 

a 

u 


.     0.169  gramme  nitric  acid. 
No.  23—0.227 
"    15—0.233 
«    15—0.234 


u 
u 
II 
it 
II 


"This  fact,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  influence  of 
ehnichyaida  npoai  their  suiroundings,  should  not  be  too  lightly  considered. 
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From  outside  of  Massachusetts,  we  have  four  answers  in 
the  affirmative. 

6.  Dr.  Henbt  B.  Baker,  Secretary  Michigan  State  Board  of  Healthy  Lanmng, 
Mich, — In  examining  into  a  case  of  oerebro-spinal  meniugitis,  I  found  a 
Tillage  on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  bnrial-gronndf  and  a  preeent  cemetery 
within  village  limits.  Analysis  of  the  well  and  spring  water,  by  Prot 
Kedzie,  revealed  evidences  of  contamination  with  organic  remains-  It  u 
poaeible  that  the  water  had  something  to  do  with  the  epidemic. 

9.  Dr.  James  Henry  Eennbt,  London,  JEng. — 1.  Twenty-fonr  years  ago  I 
conducted  an  investigation  into  the  health-influence  of  a  crowded  London 
cemetery  on  the  surrounding  population.  It  was  the  cemetery  of  St 
George's  Parish,  Hanover  Square,  situated  on  one  side  of  Hyde  Park,  origiD- 
ally  in  the  country,  but  now  surrounded  by  honses.  The  information  then 
obtained,  by  house-to-house  visitation,  led  me  and  a  committee  of  medical 
men  to  conclude  that  the  proximity  of  this  cemetery  was  most  detrimental 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

Our  report  was  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  this  conclusion  and  presented 
to  thef  proper  authorities.  It  led  to  the  closing  of  the  cemetery  within  a 
few  months,  and  no  doubt  contributed,  as  for  as  it  went,  to  decide  the 
general  question  of  intra-mural  interment.  As  you  are  probably  aware, 
such  interment  has  not  been  allowed  for  many  years  in  London. 

2.  In  the  above  case,  as  there  were  no  wells  in  use,  to  my  knowledge,  the 
unfavorable  influence  to  health  must  have  been  owing  to  the  escape,  from 
the  earth,  of  the  gases  of  putrefaction. 

10.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Cameron,  Profeeeor  of  ffygtene,  and  Analyet  to  ike  CY(y 
of  Dublin, — 1.  I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  where  illness  was  undoubtedly 
produced  by  the  unwholesome  emanations  from  a  graveyard.  This  cemetery 
(the  Abbey  graveyard)  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  of  Dun- 
dalk,  Ireland,  and  is  surrounded  by  houses ;  the  odor  from  it  is  most  offen- 
sive, and  the  coffins  in  some  parts  are  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface. 
I  have  no  doubt  this  place  is  the  source  of  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  dis- 
ease ;  in  one  case,  I  have  known  it  to  produce  serious  disease ;  but  it  is,  of 
course,  very  difficult  to  be  able  positively  to  connect  a  case  of  illness  with 
the  bad  condition  of  a  cemetery  situated  near  the  patient.  When  we  find  a 
badly-kept  cemetery,  all  we  can  assert  is,  that  on  general  principles  it  must 
be  more  or  less  inimical  to  health  and  life. 

2.  On  three  occasions,  I  found  well-wat«r  ii^urionsly  affected  by  the  drain- 
age from  graveyards ;  in  one  of  those  instances,  the  well  was  within  two 
feet  of  the  graveyard. 

The  composition  of  one  of  those  tainted  waters  was  as  follows : — 

100,000  parts  contained  : — 

Solid  matters, 76.560  parts. 

r  Albuminoid  nitrogen, 0.085  " 

I  Ammonia,   ........  0.076  " 

Including  ^  Nitrous  acid, 1.265  " 

Nitric  acid, 3.700  *' 

.Chlorine, 4.180  « 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  iiguries  arising  from  badly-kept  grave* 
yards  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  far  greater  extent  to  the  fonl  air  than  the 
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contaminated  water.  If  the  latter  be  very  foal,  it  will,  of  course,  produce 
diarrhcBa,  lowering  of  the  vital  powers,  and  other  effects  caused  by  water 
containing  simple  decomposing  organic  matter ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
water  tainted  by  graveyards  does  not  cause  typhoid  fever  or  other  zymotic 
disease.  These  maladies  are  each  of  them  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
llTing  poisons  into  the  body,  and  these  poisons  are  thrown  out  of  the  bodies 
of  the  sick.  Sewage-contaminated  water  and  air  are  the  carriers  of  typhoid 
and  cholera. 

Pmup  H.  Holland,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Medical  In9pector  of  SuriaU  of  England 
ami  Walm, — ^If  by  the  term  cemeteries  is  meant  what  are  popularly  so  called 
in  England,  namely,  large  urban  or  suburban  burial-grounds,  which  may  be 
fjurly  described  as  small  parks  or  large  gardens, — used  also  as  places  of 
sepolture, — in  which  regulations,*  such  as  those  enclosed,  or  others  practically 
equivalent  to  them,  are  observed,  I  reply  that  I  have  never  known  of  any 
instance  of  sickness  which  appeared  to  be  induced  or  aggravated  by  any 
■uch  cemetery,  of  ample  size  for  its  burials,  well  situated  and  well  managed. 
If  by  cemeteries  it  is  intended  to  include  those  burial-grounds,  the  use  of 
which,  in  England,  is  now  nearly  superseded, — ^small,  overcrowded,  in  close 
situations,  and  in  which  soil  was  disturbed  before  the  putrid  matter  in  it 
was  decayed, — I  reply  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  mischief  was  done  by 
them ;  but  that  such  mischief  was  more  frequently  in  depressing  health  than 
in  causing  actual  disease,  and  that  other  causes  of  ill-health  so  frequently, 
Eo  almost  constantly  co-existed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of  it 
was  dne  to  one  particular  cause. 

The  evil  has  arisen  both  from  poisoned  water  and  poisoned  air ;  the  most 
nnmerous  cases  I  just  now  remember  were  from  foul  water  soaking  from  or 
bailed  out  of  graves,  rendering  the  air  offensive,  and,  in  some  cases,  poison- 
OQS,  producing  vomiting  and  purging.  Such  cases  have  now  become  very 
rare,  because  of  the  great  improvement  effected  under  the  burial  acts. 

Water  draining  from  cemeteries  very  rarely  does  any  mischief,  because  it 
is  very  rarely  allowed  t&  mix  with  that  used  for  drinking,  except,  indeed, 
after  it  has  first  passed  through  such  a  thickness  of  soil  as  must  insure  the 
complete  oxidation  of  any  organic  matter  it  may  contain.  The  mere  idea  of 
drinking  graveyard-soakage  is  so  disgusting,  that  it  is  almost  always  care- 
fully avoided,  even  when  no  actual  danger  from  it  need  be  feared ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  greater  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  this  danger  than 
has  been  necessary ;  for  such  soakage,  which  has  passed  through  only  a 
moderate  quantity  of  soil,  is  often  found  more  free  from  putrescible  matter 
than  water  which  appears  to  be  quite  wholesome,  and  is  certainly  perfectly 
inoffensive.  It  is  nevertheless  prudent  and  right  to  require  that  the  water 
directly  draining  from  a  cemetery  shall  not  mingle  with  that  used  for  drink- 
itij; ;  though,  in  several  of  the  few  cases  in  which  injury  from  it  has  been 
suflpected,  I  have  found  that  the  pollution  certainly  proceeded  chiefly  from 
sewers  or  cesspools,  while  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  it  was  derived 
irom  a  graveyard.  The  commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  pollution  of 
rivers  inform  me,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  that  *'  the  samples  of  water  from 
a  dense] y-crowded,  and,  in  consequence,  recently-closed,  cemetery,  which 
have  been  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  this  commission,  show  that  whilst 
•Qch  drainage- water  is  utterly  unfit  for  human  consumption,  it  is  but  very 
moderately  polluted  by  organic  matter.  It  can  be  safely  admitted  into  any 
river  or  stream,  not  used  for  domestic  purposes,  without  the  slightest  un- 

•  See  pp.  277  and  278. 
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pleasant  oonseqaence.     It  is  very  similar  to  land-drainago  from  heaTilj- 
mannred  fields.'' 

Dr.  Letheby  and  Dr.  Tidy  have  both  ezominedi  at  different  times,  the 
water  in  the  drain  from  the  large  cemetery  for  the  city  of  London  (Ilford), 
which  waS;  on  both  occasionsi  found  to  be  perfectly  inoffensivei  and  proTed 
to  be  more  free  from  pntrescible  matter  than  the  little  rirer  into  which  it 
flowed,  which  received  the  washings  from  cultivated  fields  and  meadows. 
Dr.  Letheby  found  abundance  of  nitrates,  but  very  little  ammonia  or  de- 
composing organic  matter.  Th^  specimen  Dr.  Tidy  examined  contained,  per 
gallon, — 

Ammonia — actual  or  saline, 0.01 

Nitrates, 3^34 

The  soil  is  drift-sand  and  gravel. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  dangerous  error  to  conclude,  that  because  a  well 
or  stream  near  a  source  of  contamination  lb  free  from  it  when  examined,  it 
is  therefore  a  fit  supply  for  drinking.  The  most  striking  case  I  ever  met 
with  of  poisoning  by  polluted  water  was  by  that  of  a  well  which  is  gener- 
ally pure,  but  which  on  one  occasion  received  the  overflow  of  a  neighboring 
cesspool  allowed  to  become  overfrill.  The  effect  was,  that  out  of  twenty-six 
persons  who  had  their  water-supply  from  the  well,  sixteen  had  cholera  or 
diarrhoea  within  a  few  days,  of  whom  nine  died, — ^no  fresh  cases  occumng 
after  the  cause  was  discovered  and  avoided.  Cholera,  though  epidemic  in 
England  at  the  time,  was  not  so  in  the  village,  in  which  there  was  only  one 
other  fatal  case.  There  was  no  evidence  or  probability  of  contagion  having 
been  the  cause. 

We  must  confess  to  being  greatly  surprised  at  the  small 
a'tanount  of  evidence  we  have  been  able  to  gather  of  any  posi- 
tive injury  known  to  result  from  burial-grounds.  Of  the  fire 
cases  in  this  State,  the  first  occurred  ^  some  years  ago,"  and 
the  fourth  ** years  ago,**  and  no  particulars  are  given  of  either 
case.  In  the  second  case  (Groveland),  there  is  scarcely 
enough  to  hang  a  suspicion  upon,  especially  as  further  inves- 
tigation has  shown  the  well  to  be  300  feet  from  the  nearest 
grave,  while  the  privy  and  barnyard  are  but  30  and  80  feet 
away,  respectively.  In  the  fifth  case  (North  Prescott),  the 
water  has  been  found  to  be  bad ;  but,  since  the  nearest  grave 
is  500  feet  away,  while  there  is  a  drain  within  less  than  50 
feet,  and  a  privy  and  barnyard  but  little  further  removed,  the 
contamination  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  cemetery. 
Thus  the  third  case  (Lenox)  is  left  as  the  only  one  in  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  cemetery  may  have 
caused  injury  to  health.  As  the  physician  reporting  the  case 
has  removed  from  the  State,  we  have  been  unable  to  more 
thoroughly  investigate  it. 
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Of  the  cases  not  in  this  State,  in  Dr.  Baker's,  the  influence 
of  the  graves  was  merely  possible.  Dr.  Kennet,  of  London, 
refers  to  a  crowded  churchyard  in  that  city,  closed  twenty-four 
years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  English  burial  reform;  Dr. 
Cameron,  of  Dublin,  reports  one  or  two  cases  in  Ireland,  where 
the  deleterious  influence  of  graveyards  was  well  established, 
and  Mr.  Holland,  of  London,  than  whom  no  person  living 
can  speak  more  authoritatively,  says  that  he  has  never  known 
any  injury  to  result  from  any  modern,  well-managed  ceme- 
tery, although  he  has  from  the  old  over-crowded  burial- 
grounds,  now  nearly  superseded.  The  two  last-named 
authorities,  although  furnishing  this  evidence,  are  firm  be- 
lievers in  the  absolute  harmless ness  of  burial,  if  properly 
performed . 

Of  the  negative  answers,  the  majority  are  monosyllabic. 
Of  those  which  are  more  extended,  a  considerable  number 
state  that  the  cemeteries  in  their  vicinity  are  at  a  distance 
from  any  dwellings.  The  'following  negative  replies  are 
selected  as  possessing  some  special  interest : — 

Betlford,  Ma99. — Believing  profoundly  in  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the 
preMQt  repulsive  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and  knowing  from  per- 
eonal  experience  that  a  well  twenty-two  feet  away  from  a  privy,  in  a  toler- 
ably compact,  gravelly  soil,  may  be  sensibly  contaminated  by  percolation,  I 
shoald  be  glad  to  bring  some  positive  proof  to  fortify  my  strong  conviction, 
but  find  myself  quite  unable  to  do  so. 

Cnmhridgef  Mass, — I  do  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  I  have  had 
reason  to  believe  that  sickness  was  caused  or  aggravated  by  the  proximity 
of  dwellings  to  cemeteries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss 
to  state,  that  I  have  known  dwellings  near  to  large  cemeteries,  In  which 
persons  have  lived,  children  been  born  and  reared,  without  evidence  of  in« 
jarions  influences.  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  the  Catholic  cemetery,  and  the  Cam> 
bridge  city  cemetery  are  quite  near  each  other;  the  first  two  adjoining,  and 
tbe  other  separated  from  these  by  a  public  road  only.  In  Mt.  Auburn  alone, 
more  than  19,000  interments  have  been  made ;  in  the  other  cemeteries,  also, 
tbe  numbers  are  large ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  new  diseases  have  appeared 
in  their  vicinity,  or  that  known  diseases  have  been  modified,  or  that  they  have 
ii^ured  the  health  of  the  neighborhood,  or  of  the  laborers  constantly  employed 
in  tbem  during  the  summer.  Dwellings  are  within  one  hundred  feet  of  thei 
Catholic  cemetery.  The  other  Catholic  cemetery  at  North  Cambridge  is' 
crowded ;  in  some  instances  several  bodies  in  one  grave.  The  cemetery 
is  closely  surrounded  by  houses  fully  inhabited,  one  house  in  the  cemetery, 
bat  no  injurious  effects  are  known  to  me.  There  are  several  wells  in  Mt. 
Aiibam.  From  that  near  the  gate,  many  hundreds  of  visitors  drink  annually 
^thoat  known  injury.  There  are  interments  within  forty  feet  of  another  well, 
a  &vorite  weU  with  the  workmen,  and  much  used.    A  third  well  has  a  dis- 
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agreeable  taste,  and  is  used  only  for  iratering  the  grounds.  The  water  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  analyzed ;  it  can  easily  be  obtained*  The  draio- 
age  of  the  Catholic  cemetery,  above  mentioned,  at  North  Cambridge,  was  for 
many  years  into  Fresh  Pond  meadow,  and  after  the  outlet  of  that  meadoir 
into  Mystic  River  was  cut  off,  the  drainage  of  the  meadow  was  into  Fresh 
Pond  itself.  The  water-supply  for  Cambridge  is  from  this  pond.  No  injarious 
effects  from  decaying  matter  have  been  proved,  although  much  feared  upon 
generally  received  sanitary  views.  Water  in  ponds  from  which  water  sup- 
plies are  usually  taken  contains  much  living  matter,  fishes,  reptiles,  polyps, 
infusoria ;  indeed,  if  water  from  ponds  contained  no  living  animals  it  would 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  probably  injurious  to  animal  life.  Bnt,  if 
it  contain  living  animals,  it  must  also  contain  more  or  less  dead  animal  mat- 
ter, which  in  one  instance  was  believed  to  have  been  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  Cochituate  water  oily  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste. 

Everett,  Mass, — Have  had  many  patients  near  Woodlawn  cemetery.    No 

typhoid,  no  dysentery,  no  more  cholera  infantum  than  elsewhere. 

• 

Lowellf  Mass, — ^After  careful  inquiry  here  among  the  oldest  residents  and 
physicians,  undertakers,  employes  in  cemeteries  and  persons  residing  near 
the  latter,  and  after  some  observations  made  in  other  places,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  failed  to  learn  of  any  cases  of 
sickness  traceable  to  burying-grounds  for  their  cause. 

Maldertf  Mass, — I  have  practised  medicine  here  for  twenty-five  yean. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  town,  there  are  four  or  five  burial-places.  One 
of  these  is  surrounded  by  dwelling-houses ;  several  have  a  few  residences 
in  immediate  proximity.  I  know  of  no  evidence  which  goes  to  show  that 
in  these  dwelling-houses  sickness  has  been  induced  or  aggravated  in  tho 
manner  referred  to. 

MiddUton, — From  a  residence  here  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  carefal 
inquiry  of  those  best  informed  on  this  subject,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  burial 
of  the  dead  in  this  town  has  no  unfavorable  influence  on  the  health  of  the 
living. 

OrleanSf  Mass, — In  this  section  of  country,  no  cases  of  sickness  of  any 
kind  have,  to  my  knowledge,  resulted  from  or  been  aggravated  by  the  prox- 
imity of  dwellings  to  cemeteries. 

South  Dennis.— Our  parsonage  is  so  situated  that  it  takes  all  the  drainage 
or  washings  of  the  cemetery,  and  for  twenty-two  years  there  has  been  very 
little  sickness,  and  no  one  case  that  could  be  in  any  wise  attributed  to  any 
poisonous  influence  arising  from  the  cemetery.  One  case  of  typhoid  fever 
.and  one  of  phthisis,  both  came  to  the  parsonage  after  the  disease  had  ap- 
^peared  and  became  established. 

West  Springfield, — I  cannot  find  out  that  those  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cemeteries  have  had  any  disease  at  all  traceable  to  their  situation. 

Winthropf  Mass, — Although  J  have  watched,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
families  residing  near  cemeteries,  I  have  failed,  thus  far,  to  discover  that  it 
had  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  health  of  such  families. 
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Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.  B.  S.,  London, — ^I  have  not- observed  any  casesi 
neitlier  have  I  heard  of  any. 

Dr.  Jas.  S.  Bailey,  Albany,  K,  F. — Daring  an  experience  of  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  practise  of  medicine,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  case  of 
sickness  attributable  to  such  a  canse,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Albany  Rural  Cemetery  contains  330  acres  of  land,  and  within  the 
grounds  there  are  already  20,000  human  bodies  laid. 

Dr.  J.  S.  BiLLiKOS,  Awnstant-Surgeonf  U»  S.  A,,  Washington,  D,  C. — ^I  know 
of  no  ill-effects  from  the  very  large  military  cemeteries  around  this  city. 

• 

Dr.  Robert  Retburn,  Washington,  D,  C, — I  lived  for  a  number  of  years 
Id  Philadelphia  within  a  block  of  a  cemetery  which  was  in  constant  use  as 
a  place  of  interment,  and  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  case  of  disease 
that  could  be  fairly  traced  to  that  cause,  though  I  practised  extensively  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  I  can  readily  understand,  however,  that  a  ceme- 
tery densely  filled  in  a  crowded  city  may  become  a  dangerous  neighbor ; 
bat  if  it  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  if  the  bodies  are  not  buried  within  six 
feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  danger  of 
its  affecting  the  health  of  the  neighborhood. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Ellis,  Member  of  State  Board  of  Health,  Elkton,  Md. — I 
have  not  observed  any  sickness  to  have  been  induced  by  the  4»roximity  of 
graveyards. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Jepsox,  Health  Officer,  Wheeling,  W,  Fa.— The  following  answers 
are  given  after  consultation  'with  six  of  our  oldest  and  most  respectable 
physicians,  and  may  be  accepted  as  our  united  opinions : — 

1.  No.    2.  No. 

Dr.  Manxino  Simons,  Charleeton,  S.  C,—Vot  two  years  I  was  physician 
to  a  dispensary,  which  included  two  of  the  largest  wards  in  the  oldest  part 
of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  contained  within  its  limift  four  cemeteries ; 
bat  daring  that  time  I  saw  no  cases  of  disease  the  origin  of  which  I  could 
trace  to  proximity  to  these  localities. 

Dr.  W.  Duncan,  Savannah,  Qa* — In  order  that  you  might  have  the  views 
of  oar  entire  profession,  I  submitted  your  letter  to  our  local  society  and 
requested  that  the  subject  should  receive  special  consideration.  In  accord- 
aoce  with  that  request,  the  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  voted 
vpon  with  the  following  result : — 

First  question:  No-— unanimous. 

Second  question:  No— unanimous. 

We  will  DOW  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  ques- 
tion, which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  two  which  have 
preceded  it. 
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Question  III. —  Watery  believed  to  be  contaminated  with 
cemetery  ^washings  y  is  desired  for  analysis.  Coxdd  ycu^  if 
requested^  send  a  gallon  of  such  water^  with  a  full  account 
of  its  source  and  the  illness  it  has  been  supposed  to  produce  f 

In  response  to  this  question ,  the  evidences  of  water-con- 
tamination were  so  extremely  small  that  the  examination  was 
not  confined  to  these,  but  was  extended  to  such  waters  as 
could  be  obtained  from  wells  contiguous  to  graves,  whether 
believed  impure  or  not.  The  specimens  (fifteen  in  number) 
were  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  TechnoI<^, 
where  the  analysis  was  made  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Nichols  and 
Miss  Ellen  H.  Swallow. 

The  samples  examined  are  as  follows : — 

1  and  2.  ^  From  a  well  and  brook  respectively  in  Linden- 
wood  cemetery,  Stoneham.  The  former  is  constantly  U8ed 
for  drinking  purposes  by  visitors  to  the  cemetery,  and  is 
generally  considered  pure.  The  brook  is  contaminated  also 
by-  refuse  from  tanneries." 

3.  From  a  well  in  a  cemetery  at  Lowell :  ^  The  water  is 
used  mostly  for  watering  purposes,  not  commonly  for  drink- 
ing ;  not  suspected  of  being  impure  or  of  causing  any  sick- 
ness.    It  tastes*  well  and  is  almost  clear." 

4.  From  a  well  at  Groveland,  five  hundred  feet  from  a 
cemetery,  and  fifty  from  a  privy,  ete. 

5.  Well-water  from  a  town  in  Hampden  County:  "Dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  grave  two  hundred  feet.  The  water 
has  been  in  constant  use  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  has  not 
been  suspected  of  causiug  disease,  but  is  twenty-five  feet 
from  a  privy,  sink-spout  and  stable." 

6.  From  a  well  in  Hudson,  Mass. :  "At  the  extreme  east- 
ern end  of  a  cemetery  which  slopes  from  west  to  east,  with 
a  number  of  graves  of  all  ages  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
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The  water  has  been  used  for  drinking  purposes ,  but  not  for 
four  years ;  has  generally  been  considered  pure.  No  other 
source  of  contamination  in  the  vicinity." 

7  and  8.  From  two-  wells  closely  adjoining  a  cemetery  in 
Fitchburg.  Neither  has  ever  been  considered  impure  or 
suspected  of  causing  sickness ;  but  this  section  of  the  city 
''has  appeared  more  unhealthy  than  other  parts,  and  within 
two  or  three  years  has  seemed  the  centre  of  two  epidemics 
of  scarlet  fever.*'  "  The  cemetery  is  extremely  unfavorably 
located.  It  is  built  on  an  elevated  sandy  knoll,  bordered 
on  two  sides  by  streets,  and  quite  a  large  population  occupy 
these  streets,  and  others  close  by,  on  land  much  lower  down. 
There  are  also  several  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  use  almost  under  the  hill,  covered  by  the  monu- 
ments of  the  dead.'' 

"The  first  bottle  was  filled  from  a  well  under  the  very 
lowest  comer  of  the  cemetery ;  but  the  nearest  recent  inter- 
ment I  should  judge  to  be  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
feet.  The  other  bottle  was  filled  from  a  well  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  cemetery,  but  I  believe  there  have  been  no 
recent  interments  within  about  two  hundred  feet;  but  the 
bill  forming  the  burial-place  of  most  of  the  dead  rises  quite 
abruptly  to  a  considerable  elevation.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  cases  of  severe  sickness  have  occurred  in  the  families 
using  the  water  of  these  wells." 

9  and  10.  From  a  spring  and  well  in  a  cemetery  in  Can- 
ton: **The  spring  from  which  jar  No.  1  was  filled  has  a 
capacity  of  about  ten  gallons  per  minute,  and  is  used  for 
drinking  purposes  by  visitors,  laborers  and  a  neighboring 
school  of  about  eighty  children.  The  soil  in  this  vicinity 
is  a  coarse  gravel.  This  being  the  newest  part  of  the 
grounds,  only  about  fifty  graves  have  been  made  within  a, 
radius. of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Jar  No.  2  was  filled 
from  the  well,  which  is,  say  four  feet  deep  and  two  in  diame- 
ter. Water  from  this  well  is  delivered  to  about  twelve  fam- 
ilies. Soil,  coarse  gravel.  Nearest  graves,  one  hundred  feet 
distant  and  about  ninety  feet  higher.  There  never  has  been 
any  unusual  sickness  among  those  using  the  water  from 
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either  the  spring  or  well ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  people 
jire  very  healthy.*' 

11,  12,  13  and  14.  From  four  wells  situated  near  a  ceme- 
tery at  North  Hadley.  ^  The  cemetery  is  located  upon  a 
narrow  ridge,  trending  to  the  south,  these  wells  being  in  that 
direction,  and  on  the  same  general  level,  from  360  to  720  feet 
from  the  cemetery,  and  have  privies  and  house-drains  within 
50  feet  of  them." 

15.  From  a  well  in  Middlesex  County,  thirty  rods  from  the 
nearest  grave,  while  barn-yard,  privy  and  sink-drain  are  very 
near.  * 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  main  facts  in 
regard  to  location,  etc.,  of  these  wells : — 
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following  tables  show  the  results  of  the  analyses 
Sficbols  and  Miss  Swallow.  In  the  first,  the  results 
sed  ia  parts  per  100,000,  and  in  the  second,  in  gri 
Dited  States  gallon.  It  will  he  observed  that 
1  headed  "reduced  silver"  in  Fleck's  table  is  omil 
e.  This  refers  to  a  new  method,  proposed  by  FIc 
ermining  oi^nic  impurities  by 

they  will  reduce.  This  methoc 
's  of  all  of  these  samples  of  wate 
ered  by  Prof.  Nichols  of  such  qi 
ave  been  omitted. 
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Well  in  Lindenwood  cemetery, 
Stoneham,     .... 
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Id  order  to  afford  a  standard  for  comparison,  the  subjoined 
analysis  of  the  Cochituate  water  at  Boston,  made  July  4, 
1878,  is  copied  from  Prof.  Nichols*  article  on  "The  Present 
Condition  of  Certain  Bivers  of  Massachusetts,''  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


C0MP0NB19T    PABTS. 


Parti  per 
100,000. 


Ormins  per 
ganon. 


AmmoDia, 

**  Albuminoid  Ammonia,^^ 

Inorganic, 

Organic  and  Volatile,     . 

Total  dissolved  matters, 

Chlorine, 


.0019 

.0070 

1.6600 

1.6300 

3.2900 

.2000 


We  find,  therefore,  that  the  wells  at  Stoneham,  Lowell  and 
Groveland  scarcely  differ  in  purity  from  the  Cochituate  water ; 
those  at  Fitchburg  and  Canton  are  more  pure  than  this ;  that 
at  Hudson  and  the  one  in  Hampden  County  (No.  5)  are  im- 
pure; that  in  Middlesex  County  (No.  15)  very  slightlj'  so; 
while  the  four  wells  at  North  Hadley  are  very  impure.  The 
brook  at  Stoneham,  although  containing  but  little  ammonia 
and  albuminoid  ammonia,  is  very  rich  in  chlorine.  By  refer- 
ring to  table  No.  II.,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  impure 
wells,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  at  Hudson,  are  at  a 
great  distance  (200  to  720  feet)  from  the  nearest  grave,  while 
they  all,  with  the  same  exception,  have  privies,  drains  or 
barn-yards  at  distances  of  from  25  to  50  feet.  The  well  at 
Hudson  is  15  feet  deep,  in  gravelly  soil,  only  10  feet  from 
the  nearest  grave;  the  next  nearest  grave  is  12  feet  distant 
and  six  years  old ;  the  newest  grave  in  the  vicinity  is  85  feet 
distant  and  five  and  a  half  months  old  (in  September,  1874)  ; 
the  ground  slopes  towards  the  well,  and  there  is  no  other 
possible  source  of  contamination  in  the  vicinity.  The  water 
has  been  considered  pure,  though  not  used  for  four  years. 
Analysis  shows  it  to  be  very  rich  in  ammonia,  albuminoid 
ammonia,  inorganic  and  organic  residue,  but  with  very  little 
chlorine.  This  well,  therefore,  is  undoubtedly  contaminated 
by  the  proximity  of  graves ;  but.  contamination  from  this 
source  cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  affirmed  of  any  of 
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the  others.  Three  of  the  purest  wells,  viz.,  Nos.  1,  3  and  9, 
are  nearer  to  graves  than  any  other,  except  that  last  men- 
tioned, the  distances  being  respectively  60,  50  and  75  feet. 

If  any  deduction  may  be  drawn  from  so  limited  a  number 
of  analyses,  .it  is  this :  that  wells  in  or  near  cemeteries 
(unless  very  near  to  graves,  as  in  No.  6)  enjoy  an  especial 
immunity  from  contamination,  inasmuch  as  their  position 
renders  them  less  likely  than  others  to  be  tainted  by  privies, 
drains  and  cesspools. 

Fleck's  examinations  of  Dresden  wells  have  brought  him 
to  a  similar  conclusion,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
passages  from  his  report,  already  quoted. 

The  evidence  that  a  great  amount  of  disease,  especially 
typhoid  fever,  is  induced  by  drinking-water  polluted  by 
drains,,  privies  and  cesspools,  is  constantly  accumulating.  It 
can  be  found  in  all  of  the  previous  reports  of  this  Board, 
and  all  sanitary  literature  abounds  with  it.  The  number  of 
cases  of  sickness,  and  even  of  death,  occurring  annually  in 
Massachusetts  from  this  cause  is  certainly  enormous ;  and  yet, 
after  a  diligent  inquiry,  we  have  been  unsuccessful  in  obtain- 
ing a  single  example  of  disease  presumably  induced  by  water 
contaminated  by  the  proximity  of  burial-grounds. 

From  the  report  upon  '^Sewerage,"  etc.,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Derby  and  Prof.  Nichols,  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  we  extract  this  foot-note  to  page  101. 

'^The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  impurity  recent- 
ly found  in  certain  wells  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  by  Mr. 
S.  P.  Sharpies,  who  published  the  results  in  the  *  American 
Chemist,'  for  Nov.  1872.  It  by  no  means  represents  the 
general  character  of  our  wells,  but  shows  how  bad  they  may 
become  by  intercepting  the  drainage  of  barn-yards,  privies  and 
other  sources  of  filth.  In  the  case  of  the  well  at  Webster,  it 
is  stated  that  the  water  was  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste ; 
but  the  family  using  it  had  typhoid  fever,  and  this  circum- 
stance led  to  the  examination.  The  numbers  represent  grains 
in  one  United  States  gallon : — 
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LOCALITY. 

Inoifanlo 

Organic  and 

Total  weight 
of 

matter. 

Volatile. 

Residue. 

Xewton,       ...... 

14.12 

6.53 

20.65 

WalthAin,     . 

17.79 

7.46 

25.25 

Wallham,      . 

4.66 

7.60 

12.26 

HydoPark,  . 

13.12 

7.98 

21.10 

Andover, 

8.14 

8.46 

16.60 

TauDtoD, 

9.91 

8.74 

18.65 

North  Cambridge, 

16.42 

8.75 

25.17 

Woburn, 

62.71 

10.78 

73.49 

Newton,        • 

>    ■    .        . 

19.25 

13.41 

32.66 

Andover, 

40.59 

16.03 

56.62 

Webster, 

15.81 

29.00 

44.81 

Chelmsford, . 

47.25 

29.16 

76.41 

Andover, 

— • 

3.79 

33.54 

37-33 

In  these  wells,  the  organic  and  volatile  ingredients  are  in 
larger  proportions  than  in  any  of  those  we  have  just  been 
iuvcstigating,  excepting  the  well  at  Hudson,  and  the  four 
at  North  Iladley ;  while  the  very  worst  upon  our  list  is 
surpassed  in  impurity  by  the  last  three  upon  Mr.  Sharpies' 
list. 

In  summing  up  this  investigation,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  shows  that  any  injurious 
influence  exeiled  upon  the  public  health  by  burial-grounds, 
as  at  present  managed  in  this  State,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  United  States,  is  almost  unknown;  and  that  this,  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease,  which  exist  about 
every  dwelling,  is  utterly  insignificant.  In  other  words,  a 
living  man  in  sound  health  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded  as  a 
disease-producing  agent,  than  is  a  dead  man  buried  with 
ordinary  care. 


rv.    Medical  Opinion  of  Burial  and  Cremation. 

The  last  two  questions  in  our  circular  had  for  their  object 
the  obtaining  of  a  somewhat  general  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  miedical  profession,  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  need 
which  may  exist  for  the  adoption  of  any  other  method.  The 
questions  are  these : — 
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Question  IV. — Do  you  consider  interment  the  best  method^ 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view ^  of  disposing  of  the  dead  9 

The  answers  may  be  classified  as  follows : 


Kastachiuetts. 

Ebewb 

X  eSy           •         .         •         • 

53 

17 

Yes,  with  precautions, 

12 

6 

Yes,  in  the  country,  • 

21 

I 

No,            .... 

86 

8 

No  opinion,       .         . 

11 

7 

133  38 


Question  V. — If  not^  please  state  your  views  concerning 
Cremation  J  or  any  other  method  which  you  may  think  supe- 
rior. 

This  somewhat  indefinite  request  has  received  no  less  in- 
definite replies,  and  it  is  therefore  not  without  considerable 
difficulty  that  they  have  been  grouped,  as  in  the  following 
tabular  statement : 


MactMfansetts. 

ElMirher«i 

Approve, 

• 

36 

11 

Approve  in  cities, 

. 

13 

1 

Disapprove, 

• 

11 

10 

Prefer  embalming,     . 

• 

3 

- 

Prefer  chemical  disintegration, 

t   • 

4 

- 

Prefer   encasing  in  Portland 

ce- 

ment,    .         •         •         • 

• 

1 

— 

No  opinion, 

• 

65 

16 

133  38 

Although  free  from  any  personal  bias  in  this  inquiry,  we 
cannot  withhold  the  observation  that  the  value  of  the  opinions 
against  interment,  and  of  those  in  favor  of  cremation,  is 
impaired  by  the  fact  that  they  are  based  on  theoretical 
grounds,  rather  than  personal  knowledge.  Thus  we  find  that, 
of  the  forty-four  who  are  dissatisfied  with  interment,  only 
two  have  observed  instances  of  sickness  resulting  from  that 
method ;  the  instances  being  years  ago,  in  both  cases. 
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Of  the  remaining  nine  who  report  having  observed  such 
cases  of  injary,  seven  express  themselves  in  favor  of  adhering 
to  the  present  custom,  one  thinks  interment  the  best  method, 
providing  lime  be  strewn  on  the  coffins,  and  one  prefers 
burial  for  the  country  and  embalming  for  the  city.'  The  dis- 
approval of  interment,  therefore,  grows  out  of  a  general 
impression  that  it  is  frequently  harmful ;  and  this  impression 
doubtless  results,  in  great  part,  from  former  reading  of  the 
reports  upon  the  condition  of  the  English  churchyards,  thirty 
years  ago,— a  state  of  things  which  no  longer  exists.  The 
opioion  in  favor  of  cremation,  expressed  by  sixty-one  corre- 
spondents, is  evidently  based  upon  this  general  disapproval  of 
interment,  added  to  a  scientific  and  esthetic  interest  in  the 
subject,  induced  largely  by  the  recent  agitation  in  its  favor. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  opinions  expressed  by 
so  large  a  number  of  professional  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
standing.  The  fact  remains,  that  whether  from  hygienic  or 
other  reasons,  more  than  a  third  of  our  correspondents  have 
given  their  testimony  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  cremation  as 
a  substitute  for  burial.  Some  of  these  expressions  of  opinion 
will  be  presented. 

Davis. — ^I  do  not  consider  interment,  ob  it  ii  frequently  pracHted  in  this 
tomniry,  the  best  method,  in  »  sanitary  point  of  view,  of  disposing  of  the 
dead.  Yet  I  think  that,  nnder  proper  regulations,  it  can  be  made  perfectly 
nfe.  If  graves  are  made  deep,  in  a  dry,  porous  soil,  I  think  it  probable 
that  all  noxious  gases  will  be  absorbed  or  chemically  changed  as  fast 
as  tbey  are  produced.  In  the  hiUy  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  many 
cemeteries  on  steep  hiUsides,  adjacent  to  and  overlooking  towns  or  villages, 
sod  many  others  in  low  and  damp  ground.  In  hillsides,  underground 
springs  are  common,  and  the  water  from  these,  as  weU  as  from  copious 
rsins,  must  sometimes  pass  through  graves  in  sufficient  quantities  to  carry 
off  gases  in  too  great  abundance  to  be  immediately  absorbed  by  the  sur- 
roonding  earth.  I  believe  instances  are  not  unlmown  of  the  complete 
excavation  of  graves  by  heavy  rains.  In  low  situations,  during  some 
BeasoDS  of  the  year,  the  ground  is  liable  to  be  saturated  with  water  already 
ao  impregnated  with  gases  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  more.  Here, 
when  a  grave  is  dug,  the  water  runs  into  it  so  fast  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  it  very  deep,  and  in  cemeteries  so  located  it  is  not  uncommon  to  bury 
the  dead  in  graves  already  filled  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  with  mud  and 
water.  In  such  conditions,  the  gaseous  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
l>odies,  and  the  wood  of  the  coffins  and  boxes,  are  given  off  rapidly,  and  not 
being  readUy  absorbed  by  the  moist  earth,  are  largely  exhaled  therefrom. 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  occur  in  one  part  of  the  cemetery  of  Bloomfield, 
K.  J.,  that  the  odor  in  the  neighborhood  was  very  unpleasant,  and  about  a 
jux  ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  all  the  bodies  from  that  part  of 
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the  inclosure.  Cremation  woald  have  one  sanitary  advantage  over  inter- 
ment, in  avoiding  the  sickness  which  sometimes  follows  the  cnstomary 
exposure  of  those  who  attend  burials  in  inclement  weather. 

FiSKE  (Samuel  A.)* — ^In  a  country  as  sparsely  settled  as  the  United  States, 
and  with  large  towns  and  cities  supplied  with  water  from  streams  or  resets 
voirs  of  large  size,  and  with  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  cemeterit* 
remote  from  dwellings, — which  is  becoming  almost  universal, — I  think  there 
is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

GOODENOUGH. — I  have  not  observed  any  instances  in  which  diseases  have 
been  induced  or  aggravated  by  proximity  of  dwellings  to  cemeteries  as  yet. 
But  there  is  a  private  cemetery  laid  out  and  occupied  in  part  so  near  mfoun 
dwelling  that  I  have  feared  and  do  fear  that,  if  the  lots  are  all  taken  up  and 
filled,  it  might  prove  very  unhealthy  to  the  occupants  at  some  future  timf. 
I  have,  therefore,  purchased  several  lots  nearest  my  dwelling,  where  some 
had  been  interred,  and  have  part,  and  am  about  having  the  remainder, 
removed  to  more  distant  lots  in  this  and  other  cemeteries  at  my  own  expense. 

HrrcncocK. — In  answer  to  questions  three  and  four,  it  would  seem  that 
strictly  speaking,  any  method  was  ^^hest"  which  removed  the  possibility  of 
iigury  to  the  living.  Interment  does,  in  my  opinion,  answer  this  require- 
mont  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  State,  and  may  easily  be  made  to  do  so  in 
all.  Cremation,  or  some  other  method,  may  be  proved  to  be  as  good  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  as  the  known  influence  of  the  disinfecting  power  of 
humus  or  soil  in  general ;  but,  until  this  is  proved,  the  method  by  interment 
should  be  preferred  when  it  is  possible. 

Holmes  (A.  R.). — I  consider  interment  the  best  method,  when  practised  as 
I  have  seen  it  in  South  America.  There  the  coffin  is  opened  before  burisl 
and  a  quantity  of  quicklime  thrown  over  the  body.  As  a  result,  the  soft 
parts  are  at  once  destroyed,  all  odor  prevented,  and  at  the  end  of  a  given 
time  the  bones  are  disposed  of  according  to  the  wishes  or  ability  of  friends. 

HosMER. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  small-pox, 
certain  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  puerperal  disease,  and  diphtheria, 
should  have  the  benefits  of  the  disinfecting  properties  of  heat,  and  be  burned 
at  once.  The  cremation-furnace  would  then  become  an  appendage  of  the 
small-pox  hospital. 

NiCKERSON. — I  think  that,  although  there  is  no  urgent  demand  at  present, 
on  sanitary  grounds,  for  the  general  employmeut  of  any  new  method  of  dis- 
posing of  dead  human  bodies,  the  time  will  come,  as  it  may  have  come  in 
some  cases  already,  when  in  crowded  localities,  some  new  plan  of  borial 
must  be  adopted. 

Parker. — For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  believed  that  the  true  way 
of  disposing  of  the  human  dead  is  by  rapid  burning, — I  say  rapid,  for  chem- 
istry teaches  us  that  decomposition  of  the  body,  when  interred,  is  but  a  tl(nc 
process  of  combustion. 

RocKWELU — Cremation,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is  a 
bettor  method  than  interment,  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  especially  in  a 
densely  populated  section  of  the  country,  or  where  bodies  cannot  be  removed 
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from  the  neighborhood  of  dwellings ;  but  in  country  places  I  belieye  inter- 
ment to  be  perfectly  safe. 
• 
Snow. — Our  oemeteries  are  situated  on  the  southern  and  western  borders 
of  the  city,  so  that  the  prevailing  winds,  south  and  west,  must  blow  over 
them  before  we  reoeive  them,  and  yet  we  have  one  of  the  most  healthy  citids 
in  the  Cbmmon wealth ;  have  less  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  than  any  city  of 
its  sue  in  the  State. 

■ 

SlTLUVAK. — ^Theoretically,  crenoation  seems  to  me  to  be  abetter  method,  in 
ftBanitary  point  of  view,  of  disposing  of  the  dead  than  interment,  especially 
when  it  (cremation)  is  performed  according  to  the  Boman  method. 

« 

WzB^nsB. — ^I  consider  cremation  as  a  rational  and  suitable  method  of 
disposing  of  the  dead,  only  objectionable  at  j^resent,  in  consequence  of  educa- 

tUmal  pn^udlces. 

* 

WncAK  (li.). — ^In  the  present  state  of  the  arts,  and  by  methods  already  in 
use,  dead  bodies  can  undoubtedly  be  destroyed  by  fire  without  offence  or 
injury  to  health ;  the  same  object  can  be  obtained  by  extra-mural  inter- 
ments.   Sentiment  will  probably  favor  the  latter. 

Pro£  Hknrt  M.  Acland,  Oxfor^^  Eng, — ^My  impression,  shall  I. say  my 
prejudice,  personally,  is,  that  inhumation  is,  in '  ordinary  populations,  the 
best  scientifically,  and  the  most  congenial  to  humane  feelings.  I  have, 
however,  long  felt\hat  in  dense  populations  some  other  mode  of  sepulture 
may  become  absolutely  necessary.  Scientific  burning  may  be,  no  doubt, 
efteetual ;  possibly,  too,  not  inharmonious  to  society  when  once  accustomed 
to  it.  Still,  on  a  large  scale  (as  two  hundred  a  day,  in-  London),  it  will  not 
be  devoid  of  some  annoyance. 

Dr.  LiONKL  S.  Beale,  Ltmdon,  Eng, — ^Upon  the  whole,  I  consider  interment 
the  only  method  really  available.  I  have  been  surprised  that  cremation 
■honld  have  been  seriously  recommended  for  disposing  of  the  dead  of  large 
tod  populous  cities.  Some  of  the  arguments  put  forward  in  its  fevor,  and 
especially  those  from  the  economical  point  of  view,  appear  to  me  ridicu- 
lous and  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 

P.  H.  HoiXAUD,  M.  B.  C.  S.,  London. — I  am  quite  convinced,  as  the  result 
of  my  nearly  twenty-one  jean*  extensive  observatipn,  that  interment  in 
oemeteries  of  proper  size,  properly  situated  and  properly  managed,  is  i>er- 
fecUy  safe ;  nay,  if  proper  management  could  be  always  secured,  would  be 
■afil,  even  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  houses.  But  it  is  prudent  and  wise 
to  leave  them  in  open  situations,  both  because  land  wanted  for  building  on 
is  Tery  expensive,  and  therefore  cemeteries  close  to  houses  would  probably 
be  too  smkll  to  be  safe;  and,  secondly,  because  as  everything  human  is  lia- 
ble to  mismanagement,  therefore  graves  should  be  where,  if  accidental  mis- 
management should  occur,  serious  mischief  need  not  bel  feared.  Another 
reason  is,  that  bodies  are  sqmetimes  brought  for  burial  in  an  offensive  or 
dangerous  condition,  from  which  iigury  might  be  caused  if  dwellings  were 
very  close ;  but,  when  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  air, 
there  is  little  practical  risk  to  anyone,  ai^  none  at  all  to  those  at  some 
moderate  distance. 
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I  do  not  see  any  practical  advantage  in  the  substitntion  of  cremation  for 
interment.  Eaeb  Js  perfectly  safe  if  perfectly  conducted,  but  intennent 
needs  less  elaborate  care  to  render  it  safe ;  and  any  danger  ip  be  ibuti 
from  bodies  before  borial  would  be  jnst  as  g^eat  before  burning,  dst 
greater,  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  place  of  burning  be  not  as  distant 
from  inhabitants  as  the  place  of  burial.  I  do  not  doubt  that  cremation 
might  be,  or  that  it  generally  would  be,  conducted  with  safety,  but  *barial  is 
almost  iiiyariably  so  conducted,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  gain  bj 
substituting  the  quick  combustion  by  fire  for  the  slow  combustion  of  crema- 
causis,  or  decay,  for  no  other  apparent  object  than  avoiding  the  employment 
for  burial  of  a  very  moderate  amount  of  land.  So  fSor  from  regretting  that 
certain  pieces  of  land  are  left  near  all  our  towns  to  lie  used  first  as  placet 
of  sepulture,  and  afterwards  as  open  spaces  ornamented  with  trees  and  flow- 
ers, it  is  to  be  most  earnestly  desired  that  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  left 
only  indirectly  productive  is  not  far  greater.  I  deny  entirely  that  the  land 
for  open  spaces  near  towns  is  wasted ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  put  to  a  most 
valuable  use.  .Such  spases  both  prolong  our  lives  and  make  our  lives  better 
worth  prolonging,  as  bad  health  embitters  as  well  as  shortens  existence. 

• 
« 

Dr.  Jas.  H.  Kennbt,  Landatif  Eng, — ^In  my  opinion,  the  only  objectioD  to 
cremation  is  the  feelings  of  survivors,  and  that  is  one  that  might  be  over- 
come by  reason. 

Dr.  Henry  Letheby,  Medical  Officer  of  Healthy  and  Food  Andljfit,  London, 
Eng. — Aa  regards  cremation,  I  see  but  one  objection  to  It,  and  that  ia,  the 
possibility,  without  great  vigilance,  of  the  defeat  of  justice  in  the  case  of 
secret  murder;  for  if,  by  any  means,  the  murderer  could  get  the  body  of  his 
Fictim  destroyed  by  fire,  there  would  be  no  after-evidence  of  poison,  or  what 
not. 

If,  therefore,  cremation  were  the  appointed  means  of  disposing  of  the 
4dead,  it  would  be  necessary  that  some  properly  qualified  officers,  and  best 
.the  medical  officer  of  health,  should  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  ever; 
tsudden  or  mysterious  death,  and  should  communicate  with  the  coroner  or 
.sheriff-substitute  whenever  he  thinks  a  further  investigation  is  neoessaiy. 

With  this  precaution,  which  would  be  essential  to  public  safety,  cremation 
would  be  the  best  means  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 

Prof.  Cha0.  a.  Cameron,  Dublin^  Ireland, — ^I  am  of  opinion  that  the  earth 
is  the  proper  receptacle  for  dead  bodies,  and  dead  organic  matter  generally, 

-.and,  if  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  precautions  are  taken,  the  interment  of 
dead  bodies  in  cemeteries  cannot  give  rise  to  any  nuisance.    Where  bodies 

.  undergo  decomposition  in  the  open  air,  there  are  evolved  frt>m  them  car- 
bonic anhydride,  watery  vapor,  carburetted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

>  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia  and  solid  particles  of  putrescent  matter. 

Beneath  the  clay,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  lime,  the  nitrogenoos 

portion  of  the  body,  instead  of  flying  off  under  the  form  of  ammonia,  becomes 

•oxidized  into  the  innoxious  nitric  acid;  and'  all  the  above-named  snb- 

KStances  are  oxidized  in  the  pores  of  the  soil.  The  emanations  from  bodies 
in  badly-kept  graveyards  certainly  possess  a  very  offensive  odor,  but  where 
there  is  no  overcrowding,  the  air  is  perfectly  sweet.  There  are  three  largo 
suburban  <;emeteries  in  Dublin,  the  air  and  drainage-water  pf  which  I  have 
found  perfectly  ^ee  from  objectionable  matters. 
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A  few  data  may  be  here  used  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  prevent  cemeteries 
from  being  nuisances  injurious  to  health. 

In  a  cemetery,  the  intennents  should  not  (as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not, 

except  in  rare  cases)  exceed  one  hundred  per  acre  per  annum.    Let  us 

assume  that  the  graves  vary  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  and  that  the 

soil,  or  absorbent  material,  is  only  eight  feet  deep.    About  one-half  of  the 

human  beings  who  enter  this  world,  die  before  they  attain  the  age  of  five 

yean ;  as,  therefore,  the  migority  of  the  dead  are  children,  and  as  the  adults 

who  die,  are,  as  a  rule,  emaciated  by  disease,  we  may  assume  that  the 

mean  weight  of  a  dead  body  is  fifty  pounds.    One  acre  pf  soil,  eight  feet 

deep,  weighs  2,650,000  pounds ;  therefore,  the  addition  of  one  hundred  bodies, 

weighing  altogether  5,000  pounds,  to  the  soil,  would  increase  its  weight  to 

the  extent  of  .1885  per  cent.   -It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  at 

least  80  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  dead  bodies  consists  of  water  and  earthy 

matters;  therefore,  the  2,650,000  pounds  of  soil  actually  receives  only  1,000 

pounds  of  dry  organic  matter  yearly,  and  that  it  is  only  this  portion  of  the 

bodies  from  which  gases  and  vapors  injurious  to  health  are  evolved.    Small 

as  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  above  mentioned  is,  if  it  were  allowed  to 

aociunnlate,  it  would,  in  the  course  of  years,  assume  dangerous  proportions  ; 

but,  if  herbage  be  grown  on  the  cemetery,  organic  matter  cannot  accumulate 

on  the  soiL    The  quantity  of  grass  which  might  be  obtained  from  an  acre 

of  a  cemetery  soil,  I  may  put  down  at  twelve  tons  yearly,  but  let  us  assume 

it  to  be  only  three  tons.    Qrasses  contain  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  dry 

orgsiiic  matter.    If  we  suppose  herbage  in  the  cemetery  to  contain  only  25 

per  cent,  of  dry  organic  matter,  then  it  follows  that  whilst  1,000  pounds  of 

animal  (dry)  matter  would  be  annually  added  to  the  soil,  there  would  be 

removed  from  the  latter,  1,680  pounds  of  dry  vegetable  matter.    Four  feet 

of  Boil  above  and  three  feet  below  a  dead  body  would,  in  my  opinion,  act  as 

perfect  absorbents  for  the  gases  and  vapors  evolved  during  decomposition. 

Where  a  bad  odor  is  observed  in  a  cemetery,  it  is  because  the  bodies  interred 

therein  are  placed  in  close  contact  and  near  the  surface. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  a  heavily-manured  field  receives  at  one  applioa- 
tion  a  much  larger  quantity  of  decomposing  organic  matter  than  is  placed 
in  the  same  area  of  a  cemetery  during  the  whole  year.  An  ordinary  applica- 
tion of  stable-dung  is  40  tons  per  acre,  containing  about  5,000  or  6,000  pounds, 
weight  of  (dry)  organic  matter.  It  would  be  useful  if  the  bottom  of  every 
grave  was  composed  of  a  layer  of  burnt  lime  a  few  inches  deep ;  this  stratum 
.woald  intercept  the  oozings  from  the  coffins,  and  convert  the  most  dangerous 
portion  of  them,  namely,  the  nitrogenous,  into  nitric  acid,  with  consequent 
formation  of  harmless  calcium  nitrate. 

With  respect  to  cremation,  it  would  be  better  to  bum  the  dead  than  to 
inter  them  in  badly-kept  cemeteries ;  but  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  I 
think  it  would  in  no  wise  be  injurious  to  the  public  health  were  we  to  con- 
tinne  to  bury  our  dead  under  conditions  which  would  insure  the  quiet 
€<Hnmingling  of  the  elements  of  their  bodies  with  the  soil, — conditions 
which,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  are  simple,  obvious  and  practicable.  As 
s  matter  of  mere  sentiment,  I  believe  that  the  immense  minority  of  the 
Christian  world  would  prefer  to  consign  their  deceased  relatives  to  the 
^vth,  rather  than  commit  them  to  the  flames.    ^ 

Dr.  C.  R.  AONSW,  New  York* — I  believe  that  cemeteries  may  be  so  placed 
as  to  make  the  pollution  of  the  air  .and  water-supply  of  communities 
impOMible.    Bailroads  and  other  means  of  rapid  and  cheap  transportation, 
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make  intra-mural  inteiment  eaay  and  safe.  The  position  of  cemeteries  with 
regard  to  the  water-snpply  is  ft  question  of  sanitary  engineering.  When 
one  well  is  polluted  by  the  drainage  of  a  bnrial-gronndy  tei»  Aomoiul  an 
polluted  by  the  sewage  of  privy-sinks,  barnyards  and  kitchens. 

Dr.  Gboros  M.  Bbard,  New  York, — ^The  amount  of  sickness  that  is  demon- 
strably caused  by  cemeteries  must  be  comparatively  trifling.  There  is  now, 
and  for  years  there  will  be,  plenty  of  space  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  with- 
out any  probability  of  ii^ury  to  the  living. .  There  ought  to  be  full  fireedom 
m  this  matter ;  those  who  prefer  to  be  burned  ought  surely  to  have  the  prir- 
ilege. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Nno  York, — ^I  can  only  sa^  that  cremation  is,  in  my 
feeling,  at  variance  with  the  respect  due  to  the  beloved  and  honored  dead. 
How  far  this  sentiment  may  be  owing  to  the  influenoe  of  time-hommd 
usage,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. 

Dr.  John  Obbsonaux,  Boelyn,  New  York. — ^Believing  matter  to  be  inde- 
structible, I  see  110  ieleologioal  difference  between  ashes  or  mould.  Physi- 
cally, we  all  eventually  become  C.  H.  N.  O.,  but  in  doing  so,  I  do  not  admit 
that  we  have  any  right  to  decompose  our  living  neighbors  by  poiBoning 
them  atmospherically. 

Dr.  Henry  Habtshobn,  PMladelphia.'-U  burial  he  detp,  one  hodjf  etdg  in 
each  grave,  and  the  cemeteries  in  secluded  places  <mt  of  town,  and  weUpltmki 
with  treee,  it  must  be  free  from  unsanitary  tendencies.  These  oonditionB  sn 
not  hard  to  obtain,  at  present,  in  this  country,  and  the  /ooiUty  of  securing 
them,  as  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  effecting  complete  destruction  by 
cremation,  seems  to  me  an  important  reason  in  £ftvor  of  continuing  the 
practice  of  interment.  When,  however,  population  becomes  very  crowded 
(as  in  England)  and  land  very  costly,  the  difficulties  of  perfect  methodB  of 
interment  must  greatly  increase.  Then,  I  beUeve,  cremation  will  be  a  rtej 
great  improvement. 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Snow,  Providenoe,  B,  J.^In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  alone, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  cremation  or  .any  other  process  by 
which  the  animal  matter  will  be  most  speedily  and  effectually  destroyed  or 
decomposed,  is  better  than  interment.  But  the  possible  danger  from  inter 
ment  is  not  necessarily  conneeted  with  it,  but  more  generally  arises  from 
neglect  or  abuse  in  its  practice. 

Prof  R.  C.  Eedzub,  Laneinpf  Mich, — ^To-day  I  gathered  a  specimen  of  .well- 
water,  near  the  Lansing  city  cemetery,  and  the  brief  examination  I  have 
already  given  it,  sl^ows  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  chlorides  and 
nitrates,  a  sensible  amount  of  nitrites,  and  very  distinct  traces  of  phosphates. 

Dr.  Chas.  M.  Ellis,  Member  SUUe  Board  of  ffealth^  ElkUm,  Md.—l  belieTe 
that,  with  a  careful  selection  of  localities,  removed  but  not  remote  from 
centres  of  population,  gooCL  drainage  beiAg  secured,  we  have  in  our  present 
system  of  interments  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  our  dead. 

Dr,  S.  L.  JKP80N,  Health  Offioery  Whedii^,  W,  Fa.— Cremation  is  certsinly 
the  beat  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  provided  nothing  but  the  smt^ 
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hearing  be  taken  into  consideration ;  and  provided  the  fMom  of  burning  are- 
•o  perfected  as  to  be  free  from  sanitary  defects. 

Dr.  IfAmnKG  SmoNSy  Ckarle$tan,  $,  O. — ^If  interments  be  made  at  a  snit- 
able  distance  fit>m  cities  and  towns,  my  impression  is  that,  so  far  as  the 

health  of  commnnities  is  concerned,  it  is  a  safe  method. 

•  .      .  ■ 

Dr.  W.  DuNCAX,  Savannah,  6a.— Whilst  our  Medical  Society  consider  cre- 
mation the  beet  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  yiew, 
they  fail  to  find  an  urgent  necessity  for  it  in  the  less  crowded  and  densely 
populated  cities. 

Dr.  Jkbome  Coghban,  Mohile,  Ala, — ^From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  while 
I  eonaider  interment  a  very  good  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  I  cannot 
■ay  that  I  consider  it  the  best  method. 

Dr.  8.  S.  Herbigx,  New  Orleans,  La, — ^I  consider  cremation  the  best  plan 
yet  deriaed  for  large  cities,  where  soitable  and  sufficient  ground  for  interment 
moat  be  sought  at  inconvenient  distances.  As  regards  conmiunities  less 
dtDflely  populated,  I  think  the  matter  has  not  yet  become  mature  enough  for 
diaonasion. 

Conclusion. 

The  examination  which  we  have  attempted  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  cremation  and  burial,  has,  of  necessity,  been 
imperfectly  performed.  As  regards  cremation,  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  practised,  in  a  scientific  manner,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  made  us  dependent  upon  the  reports 
of  European  experimenters,  of  whom  the  number  has,  as 
yet,  been  small.  As  regards  burial,  although  the  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  as  thoroughly  as  the  limited  time  at  our 
disposal  would  permit,  completeness  having  been  especially 
aimed  at  in  reference  to  the  system  as  at  present  practised  in 
Massachusetts,  yet  the  study  cannot  be  regarded  as  furnish- 
ing positive  results  until  it  has  been  pursued  for.  a  much 
longer  time,  by  a  large  number  of  investigators.  This  fur- 
ther investigation  we  earnestly  hope  will  be  generally  under- 
taken. In  the  meantime,  the  present  ^investigation  has 
yielded  certain  results  which  appear  to  us  sufficiently  definite 
to  be  summed  up  in  the  following  aphorisms : — 

1.  Pyre  cremation,  as  performed  by  the  ancients  and  by 
modem  Asiatic,  nations,  is  an  incomplete  and  disgusting 
process,  certain  to  load  the  atmosphere  with  noxious  fumes, 
and  not  certain  to  thoroughly  consume  the  organic  portions 
of  the  body. 
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2.  Cremation,  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Siemens 
furnace,  at  an  enormously  high  temperature,  the  fumes  being 
subjected  to  a  second  combustion,  is  a  complete,  rapid  and 
inexpensive  process,  in  no  way  offensive  to  bystanders,  nor 
liable  to  contaminate  the  general  atmosphere.  Sir  Heniy 
Thompson's  first  method,  by  means  of  a  double  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  is  apparently  almost  as  satisfactory. 

3.  The'  three  methods  of  recent  Italian  experimenters  are 
all  unsatisfactory,  The  temperature  attained  by  Brunetti 
and  PoUi  is  not  sufficiently  high,  while  Gorini's  method, 
although  as  yet  but  imperfectly  tested,  must  obviously  be 
both  inconvenient  and  expensive. 

4.  Burial  in  contracted  spaces  of  ground,  in  the  midst  of 
cities  and  villages,  as  practised  by  all  Christian  nations  from 
very  early  times  until  a  period  comparatively  recent,  and  not 
yet  wholly  discontinued,  has  been  repeatedly  proved  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  community,  in  proportion  as  such 
spaces  of  ground  are  overcrowded  with  bodies.  This  malign 
influence  is  most  apparent  during  epidemics,  when  the  mor- 
tality in  the  vicinity  of  these  burial-grounds  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  to  be  excessive. 

5.  Extra-mural  interment,  with  regulations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crowding,  as  now  adopted  by  all  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Europe  and  America,  and  very  generally  in  smaller 
places,  prevents,  by  removing  the  dead  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  living,  any  possible  injury  to  the  public  health.  This 
plan,  also,  by  increasing  the  number  of  public  parks,  is  a 
positive  sanitary  benefit. 

6.  Burial,  a§  now  practised  in  Massachusetts,  is  partly 
extra-mural  and  partly  intra-mural.  Regulations  in  regard 
to  the  depth  of  graves,  their  distance  apart,  and  distance  from 
dwellings  and  ^wells,  are  less  stringent  than  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries ;  but  boards  of  health  are  empowered  to  pre- 
vent burial-grounds  from  becoming  nuisances.  Any  injuiy 
to  health,  even  where  the  grounds  are  located  in  the  midst  of 
populous  towns  and  villages,  is  in  this  State  an  almost  unheard 
of  occurrence. 
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7.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  same  state  of 
things  exists  as  in  MassacJiusettSy  with  the  same  general  im- 
munity from  injury.  In  England,  extra-mural  interment  is 
more  general  than  here,  and  the  laws  relating  to  burial  are 
more  strict,  and,  except  perhaps  in  rare  cases  of  infraction 
of  the  laws,  the  public  health  is  not  affected. 

8.  The  occasional  injury  to  health  froni'the  proximity  of 
burial-grounds  which  occurs  or  is  likely  to  occur  in  this 
country,  may  easily  be  prevented  by  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  intra-mural  system. 

9.  Cremation^  therefore^  is  an  innovcUion  not  demanded 
in  this  country^  on  sanitary  grounds;  if,  however,  perfectly 
aocoipplished,  by  the  best  method  known,  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  adoption  should  not  be  optional  with  all  persons. 

Whether  cremation  or  interment  be  the  means  employed 
for  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  the  process  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  state  governments  or  state  boards  of  health.  Should 
cremation  be  adopted  to  any  extent  whatever,  a  board  of  in- 
Bpectors  should  be  appointed,  who  shall  see  that  no  unsuitable 
apparatus  is  made  use  of,  and  that  the  operation  is  properly 
conducted.  This  board  should  consist  of  engineers  and 
physiciads.  Since  cremation  requires  more  complicated 
apparatus  and  more  operative  skill  than  burial,  it  is  more 
likely  than  the  latter  process  to  be  imperfectly  accomplished. 
The  difficulty  of  consuming  a  human  body  is  very  great,  and 
it  is  improbable  that  it  would  always  be  performed  with  that 
completeness  which  has  been  attained  in  a  few  initial  cases, 
under  the  supervision  of  scientific  men  and  persons  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  project.  The  imperfect  combustion  of 
the  gaseous  products  would  create  a  nuisance  at  least  as  great 
as  any  ill-managed  burial-ground  could  become,  and  there- 
fore constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  would  be 
requisite. 

The  precautions  to  insure  the  detection  of  criminal  poison- 
ing would  necessarily  be  very  carefully  taken.  The  appoint- 
ment, as  suggested  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  of  officers 
corresponding    to    the    French  ^^Medecin^  Verificateurs  des 
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Deces^who  should  minutely  examine  into  the  circumstances 
of  every  death,  would  go  far  toward  accomplishing  this  end; 
but,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  any  community  can  be  brought  to 
adopt  that  other  suggestion  of  his  ^  to  preserve,  in  evaiy 
case  of  death,  the  stomach  and  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
viscera,  say  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts,"  the 
detection  of  poisoning  would  doubtless  be  sometimes  pre- 
vented, the  furnace  standing  to  the  murderer  in  the  relation 
of  ^  accessory  after  the  fact." 

But,  since  cremation  has  not  yet  come  into  vogue  among 
us,  and  since  the  likelihood  that  it  ever  will  do  so  to  any 
great  extent,  is  at  least  doubtful,  we  are  at  present  more 
directly  concerned  with  the  practice  of  burial  and  the  meas- 
ures by  which  this  may  be  made  innocuous. 

The  incorporation  in  the  statute  law  of  regulations  fixing 
the  depth  of  gi*aves,  the  superficial  area  allotted  to  each, 
and  forbidding  the  use  of  vaults,  unless  the  coffin  be  sepa- 
rately entombed  in  an  air-tight  manner,  would  insure  uni- 
formity throughout  the  State,  and  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  present  plan  of  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  hypo- 
thetical wisdom  of  local  boards  of  health,  composed  in  the 
majority  of  towns  of  the  selectmen. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  that 
no  now  cemetery  shall  be  located  within  the  limits  of  any 
city  or  village ;  that  no  grave  shall  be  dug  within  two  hun 
dred  yards  of  any  dwelling,  or  any  well  used  for  drinking 
purposes;  and  that  the  perpetuity  of  this  separation  be 
secured  by  requiring  every  cemetery  to  be  surrounded  with 
a  belt  of  land  at  least  two  hundred  yards  in  width  not  used 
for  interments. ,  The  planting  of  this  belt  with  trees  would 
be  an  additional  safeguard,  by  interposing  a  barrier  to  the 
escape  of  any  unwholesome  miasmata  into  the  neighborhood. 

An  additional  requirement  that  every  cemetery  shall  be 
discontinued  for  burial  purposes  before  it  becomes  unduly 
crowded,  and  shall  never  be  built  upon,  would  effectually 
prevent  the  encroaching  of  cities  upon  them,  which  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  anticipates  will  eventually  make  all  extra-mural 
cemeteries  intra-mural ;  so  that,  as  he  says,  w<e  are  now  "*  laying 
by  poison  for  our  children's  children,  who  will  find  our  remains 
polluting  their  water-sources  when  that  now  distant  plot  is 
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coyeredy  as  it  will  be,  more  or  less  closely  by  human  dwell- 


ings." 


In  all  cases  where  the  iiumber  of  interments  is  large,  and 
especially  in  times  of  epidemic,  the  free  use  of  disinfectants 
would  be  a  valuable  precaution.  Lime  has  been  largely 
used  for  this  purpose  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  always 
proved  so  effectual,  that  Baron  Larrey,  in  1870,  advised  its 
use  in  the  fosses  communes  ^  describing  its  action  as  a  ^^  slow 
cremation.''  Charcoal  has  also  been  found  efficient.  Saw- 
dost  saturated  with  chloride  of  zinc,  or  carbolic  acid,  and 
strewn  upon  the  body,  is  preferred  by  Prof.  Parkes.* 
These  agents  retard  decomposition,  while  quicklime  greatly 
'  accelerates  the  process. 

With  the  adoption  of  such  precautions  as  these,  burial 
would  become  an  absolutely  safe  method.  We  would,  then, 
have  all  great, cities  furnished  with  rural  cemeteries  upon 
their  outskirts,  while  the  old  cemeteries  that  had  originally 
been  in  the  country,  but  at  last,  both  surrounded  by  the 
extension  of  population  and  sufficiently  full,  would  remain 
as  parks,  contributing,  by  tiheir  presence,  to  the  health  and 
beauty  of  the  city.  We  fully  concur  witt  Mr.  Holland  in 
the  belief  that  **  it  is  a  glaring  abuse  of  language  to  speak  of 
8uch  employment  of  land  as  wasted,  for  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  useful ;  and,  the  more  dense  the  population 
becomes,  the  more  evident  and  important  will  that  utility 
become  also."  The  objection  to  this  plan,  that  it  places  the 
cemeteries  at  too  great  a  distance,  requiring  the  funeral  pro- 
cession to  make  a  long  journey,  at  a  great  expense,  can 
easily  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  special  railway  trains  for 
fanerals.  Railway  transportation  is  already  employed  at 
some  of  the  cemeteries  of  London,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  is  just  being  adopted  on  a  large 
scale  in  copnection  with  the  new.  Parisian  cemetery  at  M^ry 
sur  Oise. 

For  the  .use  of  all  persons  in  winter,  and  of  the  very  poor 
at  all  seasons,  houses  of  reception  might  be  permitted  in 
varioQs  parts  of  a  city,  where  remains  may  be  deposited  by 
Mends,  and  thence  conveyed  by  night,  by  a  corps  of  respon- 

*  Pract  Hygiene,  p.  446. 
40 
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,  to  the  cemetery.  Tbia  would  be  but  a  sli 
rom  the  present  custom  of  consigniDg  remaim 
^mbs  during  the  winter. 
Di-emation  be  proved  a  sanitary  necessity,  its.  ad 
.  doubtlesB  soon  be  acquiesced  in  by  all  intellig 
lit,  uutil  it  is  so  proved,  we  can  see  no  suffici 

changing  the  present  ^stem  of  burial,  whicli 
o  the  hearts  of  all  Christendom  by  ties  of  relig 
dent,  and  which,  as  prac 
0-day,  is  not,  if  properly 

objectbn. 
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h!ealth  op  towns. 


Replies  to  oar  circulars  have  been  received  from  one  h 
and  fifty-five  towns,*  and  many  correspondents  have  pi 
&iled  to  answer,  because  tbey  had  only  negative  infoi 
to  give.  Their  testimony  as  to  the  "avoidable  caust 
"prevention  "  of  diseases  in  their  towns  is  as  in  previous 
and  the  importance  of  improvement  in  the  hygienic  cod 
of  a  large  number  of  dwellings,  even  in  the  smaller  t< 
the  State,  must  be  apparent  even  to  the  casual  observei 

Our  correspondents,  with  not  many  exceptions,  rep( 
aa  unusual  degree  of  health  has  prevailed  during  tl 
year.  There  have  been  extremely  few  deaths  from 
pox ;  typhoid  fever  has  been  in  most  cases  of  a  vei 
type,  and  less  common  than  usual ;  and  infantile  0 
Have  been  leas  fatal  than  iu  previous  years,  attrib 
probably,  to  the  absence  of  excessive  heat  during  the  s 
mouths. 

Early  in  the  year,  a  severe  epidemic  of  diphtheria  a[ 
in  Beadaboro'  and  Whitingham,  Vermont,  ia  the  vallej 
Deerfield  River,  and,  at  about  the  same  time,  some 
case*  were  observed  at  Adams,  in  this  State.  Fron 
two  starting  points  the  disease  advanced  slowly  down  1 
ley  of  the  Deerfield,  the  towns  of  Florida,  Heath,  Col 
Greenfield,  Leyden,  and  Conway  having  suffered  esp 
Arrived  at  the  Connecticut,  the  epidemic  spread  chiefl; 
the  western  bank  of  that  river,  visiting  West  Springfii 
Holyoke  with  some  severity.  On  the  eastern  bank,  A 
luffered  notably. 

In  the  towns  mentioned  in  the  valley  of  the  Deerfif 
mortality  was  very  great,  in  some  cases  being  as  large  a: 

>  Om  tmndnd  and  fUtj-foar  were  beard  (Void  last  year.  It  ii  Co  be  rvgi 
Mr  rrtorns  an  not  more  complete ;  bat  ire  gire  a  gummarr  of  the  genei 
atOe  Sate,  u  Du-  aa  It  ooold  be  aaceitaJoed,  as  poBseaelng  lomB  Inteieat 
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per  cent,  of  cases  attacked ;  and  in  one  village  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  population  suffered  more  or  less  severely. 
In  these  towns  the  mortality  has  been  very  much  greater  than 
from  the  epidemics  which  raged  at  the  same  time  in  New  York, 
in  western  Germany,  in  some  parts  of  France,  and  in  isolated 
towns  in  other  parts  of  our  State.  The  absence  of  other  dis- 
eases during  the  year  was,  in  some  cases,  particularly  noted. 

Of  the  known  elements  in  the  causation  or  propagation  of 
this  disease,  bad  drainage  and  a  saturated  soil  have  often 
seemed  the  chief,  while  generally  bad  hygienic  surroundings 
have  been  the  apparent  indication  for  unusual  severity  in  the 
attacks,  every  single  member  of  large  families  having  suffered 
in  some  cases.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  countiy  flooded 
by  the  Mill  Biver  disaster  did  not  suffer  especially,  although 
in  the  direct  track  of  the  disease.  In  three  cases,  the  disease 
assumed  a  terribly  malignant  form  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  decaying  animal  matter :  first,  near  a  slaughter-house ;  sec- 
ond, near  the  field  where  the  offal  was  thrown  ;  and  third,  close 
to  the  shed  for  rendering  tallow.  Some  of  our  correspondents 
speak  of  the  comparative  immunity  of  the  lower  classes  of  for- 
eigners from  the  zymotic  diseases,  although  often  living  in 
most  filthy  condition.  When  such  is  proved  to  be  the  fact,  it 
may  be  explained  by  the  great  infant  mortality  amongst  them, 
acting  like  the  exposure  of  the  Spartan  infants,  and  securmg 
the  survival  of  only  the  strongest. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Berkshire  County,  and  also  in  a  few 
towns  on  the  eastern  side  of  Worcester  County,  typhoid  fever 
and  scarlet  fever  prevailed.  With  those  exceptions  already 
mentioned,  our  correspondents  from  the  middle  and  western 
parts  of  the  State  report  general  and  unusual  freedom  from 
sickness. 

In  Essex  and  Suffolk  counties,  and  in  the  eastern  portions 
of  Middlesex  and  Norfolk,  there  have  been  reported  some- 
what more  than  the  usual  amount  of  disease  of  the  respira- 
tory organs.  In  many  places,  there  have  been  severe  epidem- 
ics of  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  and  a  few  cases  of  diphtheria, 
generally  mild. 

In  New  Bedford,  and  its  adjacent  town  of  Dartmouth,  there 
has  been  a  severe  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  about  one-thiixl  of 
the  cases  having  proved  fatal.     In  Seekonk,  and  the  adjacent 
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towns  of  Pawtucket  and  Attleborough,  scarlet  fever  in  a  severe 
form,  and  typhoid  fever,  prevailed,  We  think  our  correspond- 
ent is  fully  justified,  from  his  own  observations  and  from  other 
evidence,  in  tracing  a  connection  between  severe  forms  of 
scarlet  fever  and  the  vicinity  of  decomposing  animal  matter, 
especially  when  the  air  is  saturated  with  it  from  rendering 
establishments.  With  these  exceptions,  the  health  of  Bristol 
County  has  been  remarkably  good. 

From  every  town  in  Plymouth,  Barnstable  and  Dukes 
counties,  and  from  Nantucket,  our  correspondents,  when 
heard  from,  have  reported  general  good  health,  and  no  pre- 
vailing epidemic  for  any  part  of  the  j^ear. 

From  many  towns  we  have  received  statements  as  to  the 
filthy  condition  of  their  slaughter-houses.  Generally  speak- 
ing, our  correspondents  think  that  meat  sold  in  their  markets 
is  in  good  condition,  although,  in  those  towns  which  are  sup- 
plied with  cattle  by  rail,  they  think  that  there  is  avoidable 
suffering  inflicted  on  the  animals,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
flesh  as  food. 

The  great  annoyance  and  often  serious  injury  to  the  sick 

from  steam- whistles,  have  in  many  cases  been  complained  of. 

From  Boston,  East  Boston,  Holyoke,  Amherst,  Charlestown, 

Natick,  Salem,  Wakefield  and  Worcester,  we  have  received 

suggestive  statements  in  regard  to  sewerage  and  drainage. 

As  regards  the  unknown  elements  in  the  causation  and  prop- 
agation of  the  zymotic  diseases,  no  new  evidence  is  given. 
In  the  light  of  predisposing  cause,  during  the  prevalence  of 
an  epidemic,  may  be  considered  the  occupancy  of  dwellings 
while  the  plaster  is  still  moist  (Seekonk  and  Conway). 

Our  correspondents  call  attention  to  the  comparatively 
greater  mortality  in  infants  fed  with  any  kind  of  artificial 
food. 

From  Somervillo  and  Charlestown,  are  some  interesting 
facts  with  regard  to  •* Miller's  River." 

The  population  and  death-rate  of  the  cities  and  towns  for 
1874  arc  given  where  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  them ; 
and  the  tables  of  moi*tality  will  be  of  some  interest.* 

Those  communications  designated  by  an  asterisk  are  from 
other  than  regular  correspondents. 

•  See  page  332  and  also  page  361. 
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Estimated  Population  and  Death-Rate  for  each  IfiOO  InhahitaiUi^ 
in  Cities  and  Towns  wkh  a  Population  of  5fi00  or  over  {as  far 
as  they  covXd  be  ascertained)  ^  for  the  year  1874. 


Eitlmated 

Deaths 

Estimated 

Deatki 

CITY  OB  TOWN. 

CTTT  OB  TOWN. 

Population. 

per  1000. 

Population. 

perUOOi 

Boston, 

331,000 

23.60 

Woburn,     . 

9,600 

16.26 

Worcester,  . 

60,000 

20.46 

Maiden, 

9,300 

161:2 

Lowell,        .        • 

49,000 

24.12 

Peabody,     . 
Marblehcad, 

8,000 

16^ 

Cambridge, 

48,000 

24.56 

7,500 

16.00 

Fall  River,  . 

44,000 

26,75 

Brookline,  . 

7,300 

1549 

Springfield, . 

33,000 

18.33 

Westfield,  . 

7,000 

19i8 

Lawrence,   . 

33,000 

23.45 

Natick, 

7,000 

20.00 

Lynn, 

31,000 

20.45 

PlymouUi,  . 

6,500 

20  J2 

Salem, 

26,000 

19.00 

Clinton, 

6,500 

15.09 

New  Bedford,      . 

25,000 

21.36 

Medford,     . 

6,350 

18.89 

Chelsea, 

21,000 

17.61 

Hyde  Park, 
Wakefield, . 

6,200 

20.96 

Taunton, 

21,000 

16.52 

6,000 

20.50 

Somerville, 

20,000 

24.20 

Southbridge, 

6,000 

16.00 

Gloucester, 

17,000 

21.94* 

Abington,  . 

6,000 

18.66 

Holyoke, 

15,000 

23.26 

Andover,    . 

6,000 

14.S3 

Haverhill,    . 

14,000 

17.50 

Leominster, 

6,500 

18.63 

Fitch V)urg,   . 

13,000 

1384 

Framingham,     . 

5,500 

12.36 

Newburvport, 

13,000 

1915 

Webster,     . 

6,300 

17.17 

Pittsfield,     . 

12,500 

20.13 

Dedham,     . 

6,000 

1604 

North  Aclams, 

12,000 

23.08 

Millbury,    , 

6,000 

16.04 

Weymouth, 

11,500 

12.17 

Provincetown,    . 

6,000 

16.02 

Northampton, 

11,000 

23.00 

Spencer,     . 

6,000 

16.00 

Chicopee,     , 

10,500 

22.47 

Stoneham,  . 

6,000 

15.04 

Waltham,    . 

10,000 

15.20 

Wateitown, 

5,000 

17.04 

N.  Bridgewater,  . 

10,000 

16  00 

Danvers,    . 

6,000 

20.04 

Milford,       . 

9,800 

21.02 

*  Of  these,  68,  or  18.21  per  cent.,  were  lost  at  sea;  excluding  these,  the  death-rate  would 
be  17.04. 

Al;ord. — 500 — 16. — Typhoid  fever  has  boon  unusnally  fatal  and  whooping- 
cough  very  severe,  with  a  considerable  loss  of  life  among  young  children. 
The  causes  lie  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  in  bad  sewerage. 

Jmft€i*«f.— 4,035— 17.84. — There  has  been  very  little  severe  sicknew  during 
the  year.  An  epidemic  of  roseola  in  the  spring,  simulating  very  closely  hotk 
rubeola  and  scarlatina,  dyseutery  (mostly  localized),  rather  less  than  the 
usual  aniouut  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  typhoid  fever,  have 
been  the  diseases  most  prevalent.  Typhoid  fever  began  early,  and  still 
prevails;  the  number  of  cases  having  increased  quite  markedly  within  a 
number  of  weeks.  There  have  been  also  a  few  mild  cases  of  diphtheria. 
Typhoid  fever  has  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  in  some  of  the 
most  healthy  localities.  The  localized  coses  of  dysentery  were  undoubtedly 
caused  by  driuking-water  shown  by  analysis  to  contain  organic  matter. 
This  town  is  indeed  **  beautiful  for  situation,"  but  can  never  hope  to  attain 
cleanliui'BS,  until  it  ceases  to  drink  in  impurities  from  its  old  long-used  wells, 
and,  by  some  system  of  sewerage,  washes  out  the  filth  from  its  midst. 
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Andortr, — 6,000 — 14.33. — There  hjM  been  no  form  of  disease  especially 
prevalent  this  year.  Consumption  is  always  here,  but  no  more  in  this  than 
in  other  years. 

Arlhgfon, — 3,500 — ^21.71. — ^We  have  had  an  unusual  number  of  cases  of 
typhoid  fever. 

A$kbumkum. — ^2,300 — 15.21. — ^Typhoid  fever  has  been  specially  prevalent, 
due  to  imperfect  drainage. 

JtklantL— 2,100 — ^21.9. — I  have  had  ten  cases  of  typhoid  foyer  during  the 
lant  three  months ;  only  two  of  them  I  considered  dangerously  sick ;  the  other 
caaes  were  marked  by  peculiar  mildness  of  symptoms.  One  patient,  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  was  confined  to  his  bed  only  nine  days,  and  three  others  were  sick 
ill  the  same  family  with  the  same  disease.  I  attende(l  four  patients  of  these 
ten  in  one 'other  family.  These  cases  all  pursued  a  mild  course.  The  father 
iras  taken  sick  first.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Boston  once  a  week  to 
market  vegetables,  and  might  have  caught  the  disease  there.  They  lived 
in  a  farm-house  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  extensive  woodlands.  The 
immediate  sanitary  surroundings  of  this  place  were  no  worse  than  in  the 
common  run  of  farm  establishments.  The  bam  and  pigsties  were  six  rods 
from  the  house.  An  open  sink^rain,  with  its  water  striking  into  the  ground^ 
t^n  feet  from  the  house,  and  a  privy,  forty  feet  from  the  house,  were  in 
a  nej^lected  condition.  Drinking-water  all  right.  In  the  other  house,  a  pig- 
pen is  twenty-five  feet  from  the  house,  a  privy  is  at  the  same  distance,  and 
nei;1eeted,  as  usual ;  and  the  sink-spout  water  strikes  into  the  ground  just 
outside  of  the  house.  Their  drinking-water  they  get  from  one  of  their 
iieirrhbors,  and  it  \A  all  right.  The  first  one  who  was  taken  sick  in  this 
family  was  a  little  girl  of  seven  years,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  never  been 
from  home  anywhere  but  to  school,  and  there  had  been  no  other  case  of  the 
disease  in  that  vicinity.  In  these  cases,  diarrhoea  requiring  medical  inter- 
ference occurred  three  times,  and  the  bowels  were  almost  regular,  or 
ipproaching  constipation,  in  four  cases.  One  boy  had  a  pulse-rato  of  44, 
and  his  brother  one  of  48,  during  early  convalescence.  Lead-poisoning  has 
been  a  not  unfrequent  disease  in  this  town  during  the  last  six  years.  I  have 
Been  sixteen  cases  in  a  "population  of  2,500.  The  means  of  introduction  to 
the  nystem  were  as  follows : — ^In  A  and  his  wife,  through  lead  water-pipes. 
In  B^  onoe  from  lead  water-pipes,  and  again  from  using  a  lead  faucet  in  his 
cider  barrel.  In  C,  D,  E,  F,  Q,  and  H,  from  water  which  passed  through 
lead  pipe.  In  I,  from  an  aqueduct  about  450  feet  long.  In  K,  L,  M,  from 
cider  drawn  through  a  lead  pipe  in  a  saloon.  In  N,  from  ale  drawn  through 
a  lead  pipe.  In  O  and  P,  from  small  beer  drawn  through  lead  pipe  in  a 
taloon.  I  have  had  other  cases  where  patients  had  obscure,  indefinite  ail- 
ments, which  I  suspected  to  be  due  to  lead. 

Atkhif.—lfiOO — 11. — The  sanitary  condition  of  this  town,  the  past  year,  has 
Wn  good.  No  deaths  during  the  first  six  months,  and  mortality  light  for 
the  mnaining  part  of  the  year.  Only  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have 
occurred. 

.4(AoI.— 4,500 — 10.66— The  past  year  has  been  very  healthy  and  free  from 
epidemics.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  chills  and  fever,  closely  resem- 
bling intermittent ;  the  period  of  febrile  action  short,  and  followed  by  a 
•vesting  stage. 
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Atileborou{[h, — Scarlatina  prevailed  last  spring,  and  typhoid  ferer  dnring 
the  autumn.  On  account  of  manufactories,  an  unusual  proportion  of  our 
inhabitants  are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five,  among  whom 
typhoid  fever  exists. 

Bamstahle. — 4,800 — 12.50. — ^No  diseases  especially  prevalent. 

Becket. — 1,347 — 15.5. — ^A  malignant  form  of  scarlatina  broke  out  here  last 
spring,  and  was  so  fatal  among  children  a^  to  cause  death  in  a  few  days, 
and,  in  some  cases,  in  a  few  hours.  Among  adults,  it  generally  ended  in 
recovery.  Diphtheria  has  been  very  severe  in  towns  near  here^  and  very  fatal, 
but  only  slig[ht  here. 

Belmont — 'So  severe  epidemics. 

Berkley. — ^750 — 13.40. — The  diseases  which  I  have  met  for  several  yean 
have  seemed  to  me  to  assume  more  of  a  bilious  nature  than  formerly.  Per- 
haps diet  and  regimen  may  be  causes  to  some  extent. 

Boston. — The  mortality  returns,  for  1874,  indicate  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  general  health  of  the  city  over  that  of  the  two  preceding  years.  There 
has  been  no  prevailing  epidemic,  and  the  deaths  from  phthisis,  as  well  aa 
from  miasmatic  diseases,  fall  below  those  of  1873.  A  death  rate  of  2.76  per 
cent.,  excluding  the  mortality  from  small  pox,  aa  shown  by  the  tables  for 
1872  and  1873,  and  also  excluding  in  the  estimate  the  statistics  of  the  three 
recently  annexed  towns,  had  declined  to  2.42,  a  ratio  below  the  average  for 
five  years,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  comparative  mortality  of 
Boston  for  those  years : — 


Eitlmated 

EzcLUSivs  OF  Dbatrs  fmue 

Popalatton, 

81CALI/-P0X 

» 

fexclusire  of 
W.  Roxbury, 

Mortality. 

Percent 

TEABS. 

Averaca 

Brighton  and 

MortaUty. 

Percent 

Momlity 

Charlestowu). 

for  ft  yean. 

1870,       ,        . 

260,676 

6,098 

2.43 

6,098 

2.43 

> 

1871,       . 

258,041 

6,888 

2.25 

6,888 

2.26 

1872,       . 

266,782 

8,088 

8.05 

7,270 

2.76 

►    2.69 

1873,       . 

278,756 

7,869 

2.84 

7,667 

2.76 

1874,       . 

281,967 

6,840 

2.42 

6,840 

2.42 

J 

The  wards  in  which  the  highest  death  rate  is  recorded,  as  noted  in  pre- 
vious years,  are  the  2d,  7th  and  15th.  In  these  wards,  the  population  is 
mostly  foreign,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  often  filthy,  and  the  dweUings 
small,  dark  and  badly  ventilated.  The  excessive  mortality  in  the  15th 
ward  from  phthisis  and  miasmatic  diseases  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  fool 
emanations  from  the  low  and  imperfectly  drained  soil  that  has,  for  some 
time  past,  distinguished  that  precinct,  and  is  suggestive  of  one  of  the 
probable  causes  of  the  high  death  rate  of  the  city  for  the  last  few  years.  In 
their  recent  excellent  report,  the  City  Board  of  Health  dwell  at  considerable 
length,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  upon  the  dangers  that  threaten 
the  city  from  this  source,  and  urge  the  great  importance  of  some  complete 
and  comprehensive  system  of  sewerage,  not  unlike  that  now  in  suoceesfol 
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operation  in  London,  by  which  the  sewage  shall  be  condncted  in  properly  con- 
■tmcted  channels  to  deep  wat>er.  "  The  whole  system  as  it  now  exists/'  says 
the  report,  ^  is  clearly  wrong.  Our  beautiful  city  is  almost  encircled  by  the 
mouths  of  sewers,  discharging  their  contents  into  shoal  water  or  upon  flats, 
the  sewer  gases  rendering  the  atmosphere,  for  some  distance  about  the 
wharres,  dangerous  to  breathe."  The  Stony-Brook  sewer,  with  its  two  open 
months,  and  that  at  the  foot  of  Otter  Street,  in  full  view  of  many  of  the 
houses  that  skirt  the  bay,  and  of  the  skaters  and  oarsmen  who  resort  thither 
for  health  or  recreation,  still  pour  forth  their  thousands  of  cubic  feet  daily 
of  the  foulest  sewage-matter,  to  be  deposited  somewhere  in  the  western 
basin,  tainting  alike  air  and  water.  The  termini  of  these  sewers,  in  the 
words  of  the  report,  should  be  forever  hidden  from  sight  and  smell. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  measures  the  city  will  adopt  to  rid  itself  of 
these  sources  of  discomfort  and  disease.  For  many  years  relief  has  been 
■ought  in  Tain,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  how  soon  it  will  come.  In 
the  meantime,  the  penalty  of  this  unpardonable  indifference  and  penny- wise 
policy  falU  upon  those  who  are  helpless  to  avert  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  statement  made  by  the  Health  Board  is  "  that 
ihere  are  large  nHghborhoods  in  the  city  entirely  destitute  of  eetoerSj  or  of  any  proper 
MMM  of  getting  rid  of  their  vault,  $ink  or  cesspool  drainage,"'  The  sentence 
closes  with  the  somewhat  superfluous  clause,  ''and  much  sickness  exists  in 
these  places  in  consequence." 

With  these  facts  before  us,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  the  death  rate, 
in  a  year  unusually  free  from  epidemic  influences,  there  is  still  a  significance 
in  the  words  of  the  City  Registrar,  in  his  last  report,  that  the  situation 
t^asBumea  a  serious  aspect."  . 

East  Bostcn.'—29J550 — ld.4t — Since  1870,  there  have  been  great  variations  in 
the  death-rate  of  East  Boston  from  year  to  year.  Between  the  years  1850 
and  1870,  the  death-rate  was  quite  uniform,  seldom  falling  below  19  per  1,000 
inhabitants,  or  rising  above  iJl.3.  There  were  two  exceptional  years  ob- 
served. In  1855  the  ratio  was  23.6 ;  in  1866  it  fell  to  17.2.  Previous  to  1850, 
the  writer  has  not  been  successfril  in  his  efforts  to  find  reliable  statistics. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  ratio  per  1,000 
for  each  of  the  years  included  in  the  table : — 


DEATHS. 


1870. 


1871. 


1879. 


1878. 


1874.* 


Population  in  1870,     . 
Ratio  per  1,0004 
Deaths  from  small-pox, 


25,484 


613 

414 

790 

610 

20.1 

15.6 

28.6 

21.3 

- 

- 

25 

16 

499 
18.4t 


«  To  Deeenber  1  (11  months).  t  Nearly. 

t  The  rate  of  IncrtiMe  of  the  population  flrom  1865  to  1870  was  4.6  per  eent  annually.  It  haa 
been  aeromed  that  It  haa  been  4  per  eent.  since  1870.  If  the  nnmber  of  deaths  fh)m  Decern, 
bcr,  1874,  sboald  equal  the  average  nomber  for  each  of  the  preceding  11  months,  the  whole 
BQBber  for  the  year  will  be  644,  and  the  ratio  as  given  in  the  table. 
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The  cause  of  these  great  yariations  in  the  death-rate  from  year  to  year  is  a 
.subject  of  much  interest  and  importance,  and  should  receive, more  carefdl 
and  thorough  investigation  than  has  yet  been' given  it.  So  far  as  the  writer 
can  learn,  from  his  own  observation  and  from  inquiry  of  thoae  who  should 
be  familiar  with  the  facts,  no  local  nuisances  nor  imperfections  in  drainage 
or  ventilation  existed  in  the  ward  in  1872  that  did  not  exist  in  1871  and  pre- 
vious years ;  and  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  our  drainage,  or  ven- 
tilation of  buildings,  or  nuisances  removed  since  1872.  The  water-aupply 
was,  at  times  during  that  year,  very  impure,  and  offensive  to  sight,  taste 
and  sm^U.  This  fact  led  the  writer  to  look  in  that  direction  for  the  canse  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  mortality  that  year  over  previous  years.  From 
1850  to  January  1, 1870,  the  water-supply  of  East  Boston  was  from  Lake 
Cochituate.  Since  the  latter  date,  our  supply  has  come  from  Mystic  Lake. 
The  first  year  of  the  use  of  Mystic  water,  the  mortality  was  about  the  same 
as  the  average  while  using  the  Cochituate  water.  The  second  year,  the  ratio 
fell  to  15.6, — ^less  than  any  previous  year.  The  third,  it  rose  considerably 
above  any  previous  year,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  decreasing.  Are 
there  any  peculiarities  connected  with  the  Mystic  water  to  materially  change 
its  quality  &om  year  to  year?  Yes,  there  are.  Those  conversant  with 
the  facts  are  aware  that  the  sewage  of  quite  a  large  number  of  houses,  the 
refuse  of  about  twenty  tanneries,  one  glue  factory  and  one  chemical  manu- 
factory are  discharged  into  the  pond  or  its  tributaries.  The  refuse  from 
the  minority  of  these,  as  well  as  most  of  the  sewage,  is  discharged  into 
brooks,  which,  in  dry  seasons  like  1871,  do  not  flow ;  conseqneutly,  during 
dry  times,  the  most  of  the  sewage  and  refuse  of  the  tanneries  and  other 
mechanical  establishments  are  withheld  from  the  pond  until  heavy  rains 
wash  the  large  accumulations  of  organic  matter  into  it,  to  again  vitiate  its 
waters.  One  of  the  commissioners  of  inland  fisheries,  who  has  resided  in 
Winchester,  near  the  pond,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  has  informed  the 
writer  that  the  water  of  the  upx)er  part  of  the  pond  became  so  impure,  after 
the  drought  of  1871,  as  to  kill  a  very  large  number  of  fish  that  ventured  up 
the  lake.  He  estimated  the  number  of  dead  fish  he  saw  floating  upon  the 
surface  of  the  lake  at  that  time,  by  millions.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  water,  that  would  destroy  fisli  in  such  large  numbers,  would  affect  the 
health  of  those  citizens 'who  obtain  their  water-supply  from  that  source  f 
No  one  can  doubt  that  there  is  danger  to  health  in  using  water  thus  con- 
taminated ;  and  the  danger  will  be  greatly  increased  if  the  street-pipes  are 
allowed  to  remain  filled,- or  nearly  so,  with  sediment,  rich  in  organic  matter, 
during  the  whole  season,  as  ours  were  in  1872.  As  Chelsea,  Charlostowa  and 
Somerville  receive  their  water-supply  from  the  same  source,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  to  learn  whether  their  death-ratios  had  been  subject 
to  equal  variations  with  those  of  East  Boston.  The  following  ratios  of  the 
aggregate  deaths  in  the  three  cities  will  show  that  they  have  not.  For  con- 
venience in  comparing  them,  I  will  repeat  those  of  East  Boston : — 


1870. 


1871. 


187*. 


1878. 


Chelsea,  Charlestown  and  Somerville, 
East  Boston, 


22.01 
20.10 


20.6 
15.6 


2.S8 
28.6 


24.8 
21.3 
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Had  our  investigations  stopped  here,  these  negative  results  would  have 
led  to  the  colkclusion,  that  the  large  mortality  in  East  Boston  in  1872  coiild 
not  he  attribntahle  to  the  impurities  in  our  water.  There  are  other  facts, 
however,  that  are  very  suggestive  and  worthy  of  careful  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation. All  of  those  cities  use  cement  pipes  in  their  streets  for  the  distri- 
batio»  of  the  water.  They  are-comparatively  new,  none  having  been  in  service 
ten  years,  and  many  of  them  considerably  less.  It  is  claimed  for  them^  that 
crusts  do  not  form  in  them,  and  that  by  use  tj^ey  become  hard  and  smooth 
as  glass,  thus  rendering  it  easy  to  remove  all  deposits  firom  them  by  flushing. 
The  servlce-ifipes  in  East  Boston  are  of  iron,  mauy  of  which  have  been  in 
lue  since  1851.  They  are  much  roughened  by  tubercles  and  chists  coutain- 
uig  organic  matter,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  cleanse  them.  The  heavy 
rains,  which  followed  the  drought  in  1871,  must  have  washed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  organic  matter,  that  had  accumulated  about  dwellings  and  the 
mechanical  establishments  above  referred  to,  into  the  lake,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  found  its  way  into  the  water-supply.  In  its  passage  through 
Somerrille,  Charlestown  and  Chelsea,  to  reach  East  Boston,  the  strong 
cuitent  would  naturally  prevent  the  deposit  of  organic  matter  to  any 
extent  in  the  mains  of  those  cities,  but  would  carry  it  forward  to  East 
Boston,  which,  being  the  end  of  the  route,  would  lead  to  a  danger- 
ous' accumulation  in  the  pipes,  unless  they  were  firequently  Pushed.* 
This  was  the  case  in  1872,  when  the  water  was  so  offensive ;  and,  although 
the  attention  of  the  Cochituate  water  board  was  repeatedly  called  to  its  con- 
dition, they,  were  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  its  importance  to  do  any- 
thing toward  its  improvement.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  a  large  delegation 
▼aited  upon  the  board  and  urged  that  immediate  measures  be  taken  to 
improve  our  water.  This  led  to  the  pipes  being  flushed.  The  water  was 
improved,  and  our  death-rate  fell  from  28.6  to  21.3,  while,  as  will  be  observed, 
the  death-rate  of  Charlestown  and  the  other  cities  supplied  from  that 
sonree  was  increased.  This  year  our  water  has  been  watched  with  greater 
care  than  it  was  last,  and  our  death-rate  still  farther  reduced.  A  table  giv- 
ing the  number  of  deaths  from  each  of  the  zymotic  diseases  for  each  year, 
and  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  would  be  instructive  in  the  study  of 
this  subject,  but  I  have  not  found  the  time  to  prepare  one.t  The  writer  has, 
however,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  his  observation  that  sickness  in  the 
▼ard  was  not  localized  were  correct,  and  also  to  learn  whether  change  in 
the  water-supply  was  attended  with  an  increase  of  typhoid  fever,  caused  a 
eopy  to  be  taken  from  the  records  of  all  the  deaths  in  Boston  from  that  dis- 
ease tnm  1867  to  1873,  inclusive,  with  date,  number  and  street  where  each 
occoired.  From  this  he  finds*  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  that  disease 
in  East  Boston 


*  WHli  tiM  txeeptioB  of  Bast  Boftoo,  the  Mystie  water-works  ars  under  the  soperrision  of 
the  Hjstle  water  board.  The  writer  is  Informed  that  the  pipes  under  their  charge  were 
iosbed  esriy  la  the  year  1972,  while  ours  were  not  May  this  not  account  for  the  discrepancy 
b  the  reports  eoodng  from  Charlestown  and  Bast  Boston  as  to  the  condition  of  the  water  that 
y«sr,  and  alao  fat  part  for  the  dlfferenoe  in  their  death-rates? 

f  I  aa  (lad  to  leam  that  the  Registrar  proposes  to  tabulate  all  the  symotle  diseases  by 
wacdsp  In  his  flttore  reports.    This  will  greatly  fodlitate  Aitnre  investigations. 
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OOCimUATB  WATSV  U0BD. 

Mrsno  Watsr  Usxd. 

1867, 
1868, 
1B69, 

•              •    ,         •              •              ■ 

14 
17 
19 

1870, 

1871, 
1872, 
1873, 

• 

24 
19 
24 
31 

These  figores  show  that  there  has  been  an  inorease  of  the  dioeaae  since  tii« 
change  in  the  water-supply.  The  statistics  also  prove  that  this  disease  has 
not  been  localized,  bat  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  ward.  More  of 
the  deaths  occurred,  however,  npon  the  lowlands  tban  upon  the  highlands, 
where  the  drainage  is  apparently  good,*  though  the  difFeronce  is  not  so  giett 
as  was  expected.  Diseases  of  the  bowels  were  quite  prevalent  here  in  IS!^ 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  accurate  statistics  cannot  be  g^ven  of  those  dying 
from  these  diseases,  as  accuracy  in  such  investigations  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  That  the  Mystic  water,  at  times  at  least,  has  an  nnfavonUe 
influence  upon  the  digestive  organs,  the  writer  does  not  •doubt,  as  he  his 
several  patients  under  his  charge  upon  whom  one  draught  of  it  is  frequeittlj 
sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  diarrhoea.  A  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
Mystic  water,  unless  it  has  been  boiled,  is  sufficient  with  many  to  retiere 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  to  remove  functional  disturbancs 
of  the  kidneys.  The  proposition  to  divert  the  sewage  and  refuse  of  the 
various  mechanical  establishments  from  the  pond  by  means  of  proper  sewers 
is  the  true  policy,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  commenced  in 
the  early  spring,  and  be  completed  without  unnecessary  delay.  This  done, 
and  the  original  purity  of  the  Mystic  waters  maintained,  they  will  prove,  it 
is  believed,  very  desirable  for  domestic  use,  and  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  city.  If  East  Boston  can  present  a  death-rate  of  15.6  in  1871  and  of  18.4 
in  1874,  when  only  a  portion  of  the  very  objectionable  organic  matter  above 
described  is  withheld  for  a  part  of  the  season  from  her  water-supply,  she 
may  confidently  hope  to  present  a  better  record  when  all  is  diverted  ^m  it 
and  the  distribution-pipes  kept  as  carefully  cleaned,  as  the  above  fiicts 
clearly  suggest  as  being  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  l^ealtlL 

Brighton. — 6,100 — 16.88. — ^I  have  had  thirty-seven  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
in  my  practice  during  the  past  year.  The  causes  are  the  improper  construc- 
tion of  privy  and  cesspool  vaults  and  a  dry  season,  ^e  latter  favoring  the 
passage  of  surface-water  to  wells  in  close  proximity,  in  which  the  water 
was  low. 

Out  of  twenty-three  persons  who  tried  the  hlood-oure*  fifteen  wete  finales ; 
more  than  two* thirds.  The  majority  were  bom  in  the  United  States.  All 
but  two  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty ;  about  one-half  wen 
married.  Of  the  diseases,  one-half  suffered  from  disease  of  the  lungs; 
anemia  and.  general  debility  come  next;  dyspepsia,  nervous  debility  sad 
spinal  trouble  constitute  the  remainder.  'AH  could  be  classed  as  chronic,  the 
patients  having  suffered  from  six  months  to  ten  years  and  upwards.  J)lood 
has  been  taken  in  quantities  varying  from  one  to  eight  ounces,  over  a  period 

*  These  Inycstigattons  were  begtin  at  the  Abattoir  late  in  the  aiiinmer,  after  the  eool  weetber 
had  driven  away  most  of  the  paUenUi;  but  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  oompleted  aootbcr 
year. 
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from  »  single  d&y  to  six  and  nine  months,  and,  in  most  instajices,  daily.  As 
to  tast^,  we  find  as  many  different  opinions  as  there  were  individnals,  nearly. 
five  likened  the  taste  to  that  of  new  milk.  In  most  instances  where  diar- 
rh<Ba  followed  its  nse,  it  was  in  those  diseases  where  we  should  naturally 
look  for  trouble  in  the  bowels,  and,  besides,  it  invariably  followed  large 
draughts.  In  nearly  all  the  cases,  the/»ces  were  dark.  In  two  instances, 
there  was  urticaria.  In  twelye  instances,  there  was  an  actual  gain  in 
weight,  in  one  there  was  a  loss,  in  ten  nothing  was  said  as  to  gain  or  loss. 
In  the  single  ease  where  the  patient  lost,  she*  still  claimed  to  be  "  feeling 
stronger."  All  but  six,  almost  three-fourths,  claimed  to  have  been  improved 
hj  the  use  of  the  blood.  One  was  certainly  injured  thereby,  having  not 
jrholly  recovered  from  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  All  but  one  of  the  six  suffered 
from  derangement  of  the  bowels  in  the  form  of  diarrhcoa,  that  one  was 
completely  corered  with  urticaria.  Four  of  the  six  were  far  advanced  in 
phthisis ;  one  died  while  on  "  blood  diet,"  another  lived  but  a  short  time 
after  she  discontinued  its  use.  Of  anemia,  there  were  three  evidently  well- 
marked  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  persons  expressed  themselves  as  much 
improved,  as  did  also  those  sufferiiig  from  general  and  nervous  debility, 
which  come  under  a  single  class,  perhaps.  Of  twelve  suffering  from  lung 
trouble,  four  were  obliged  to  g^ve  it  up ;  the  remaining  eight  expreasM  them- 
selves as  feeling  stronger,  and  they  had  gained  in  weight.  So  far,  then,  as 
those  few  cases  go,  it  would  appear  that  blood  taken  into  the  stomach  does 
not  act  as  a  S];>ecific  in  any  form  of  disease.  As  food,  it  is  of  great  value 
oftentimes.  All  those  suffering  from  anemia  with  whom  I  conversed  were 
unable  to  take  iron  in  any  form.  In  one  instance,  the  improvement  was  very 
great,  and  noUiing  but  blood  was  taken.  The  report  as  to  taste  would  lead  one 
to  in&r  that  it  (the  taste)  was  no  baniev  against  taking  the  blood.  The 
idea  of  drinking  fresh  blood  is  the  main  thing  to  overcome.  When  there  was 
diairhflBa^  I  tried  to  have  them  defibrinate  the  blood,  and  one  of  them  agreed 
to,  but  I  never  heard  from  him  again;  others  would  not  consent  to  continue 
its  use.*  That  so  many  gained  in  weight,  is  of  considerable  value ;  in  most, 
if  not  all  the  cases,  fheif  tper§  mffming  direotly  from  inanitUm, 

[Our  correspondent  incloses  a  statement  from  another  physician  practis- 
ing in  Brighton,  as  follows : — ] 

(*)  I  have  had  fourteen  cases  of  typical  typhoid  fever.  Six  occurred  under 
ciremnstances  which  seemed  to  point  direotly  to  a  local  cause.  Thoy  were 
in  one  house  and  attacked  members  of  the  same  family.  At  the  door  of  the 
house  was  a  heap  of  filth,  ashes,  slops  and  human  excreta,  continually 
kept  moist  by  daily  additions  of  filthy  liquids. 

As  several  other  families  used  water  from  the  same  well  with  this  family 
and  were  not  affected,  I  concluded  that  it  was  free  £rom  deleterious  sub- 
stanees. 

These  patients  seemed  so  habituated  to  their  surroundings,  that  the  fever 
seemed  to  produce  less  effect,  and  was  of  a  milder  type  than  those  cases 
oecorring  in  £unilies  whose  circumstances  allowed  them  every  comfort. 

IMsi/eU.— 1,289— 6.20— It  has  been  a  remarkably  healthy  year  in  this 
town ;  not  more  than  one-half  the  usual  amount  of  sickness.  I  have  had 
nearly  every  year  a  generous  number  of  typhoid  fever  patients,  but  this 
year  has  been  an  exception. 

€karleitoini.-.32,80O— 21.12.— (*)  The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the 
subject  (i.  &,  the  bad  smells  complained  of  in  the  city)  are,  I  think,  un- 
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disputed;  firsty  that  the  odor  inqnefltlon  is  seldom  complained  of  or  noticed 
in  the  daytime,  except  by  persons  passing  near  the  Mill  Pond  or  Millef  ■ 
River;  second,  that  it  is  generally  noticeable  after  snnset,  at  low  baro- 
metric pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  when  the  air  is  dense  and'muggy; 
and  third,  that  few  complaints  concerning  it  have  ever  been   made  in 
cold  weather.    This  last  fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  slaughter-houses  are  the  sole  cause  of  the  nuisaoceb 
Upon  this  question,  I  desire  to  state  the   following  facts,  which  have 
come  within  my  own  experience.    For  the  past  fourteen  years,  my  pro- 
fessional duties  have  oaUed  me  out  a  great  deal  in  the  night-time,  and 
at  all  hours  of  the  night.    The  bad  smell,  of  which  so  much  complaint 
has  been  made  during  the  past  three  years,  is  nothiug  new,  for  I  hav^ 
noticed  it  and  observed  its  peculiarities  for  the  last   twelve   years  or 
more,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  formerly  as  at  present.    My  house 
stands  at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Green  Streets,  in  the  Charlestown  district 
of  Boston,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  plain  which  extends  from  Main  Stiest 
to  West  Newton.    This  plsdn  contains  many  thousand  acres.    A  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  densely  populated ;  other  parts  are  now  occupied  as  tanneries 
and  various  kinds  of  mannJIacturing  establishments,  while  other  parts  still,  are 
covered*  with  stagnant  water,  and  open  basins  containing  the  depoeita  from 
sewers,  and  all  manner  of  filth,  from  which  the  vilest  odors  are  emitted^ 
The  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  during  the.  day,  fall  upon  these  open  flats  and 
stagnant  waters,  heating  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  exhale  these 
odious  gases,  but  the  atmosphere  dilutes  and  dissipates  them,  so  that  they 
are  not  noticed.    But,  after  sundown,  a  rapid  condensation  of  moisture  from 
these  places,  forms  a  dense,  damp  atmosphere,  which  hangs  oyer  all  this 
fiat  territory,  rising  to  varying  heights,  adbording  to  the  density  of  the  air. 
A  fog-bank,  as  it  were,  is  formed,  holding  in  solution,  and  retaining  by  its 
cohesive  particles,  all  the  gas^s  and  nauseous  emanations  which  rise  from 
tanneries,  from  Mill  Pond,  and  open  sewers,  and  in  fact  frx>m  every  other 
source  which  eihitsthe  most  unpleasant  odor.    This  state  of  the  atmoAphers, 
I  have  frequently  noticed,  in  going  froni  my  house  to  the  top  of  Bunker  HilL 
The  first  breath  of  pure  air  is  easily  recognized  as  one  emerges  from  this 
fog-bank.    These  gases,  which  are  held  down  by  this  dense  moisture,  are 
cumulative,  and  are,  therefore,  more  Intense  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  night ; 
and,  towards  morning,  a  breeze  springs  up  horn  the  south-west  or  west,  and 
wafts  this  fog-bank,  freighted  with  its 'noisome  gases,  over  our  city,  filling 
our  houses,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  with  its  moist,  intolerable  odor.    This 
I  believe  to  be  the  true  cause  of  our  complaint.    To  remove  one  pork  manu- 
factory, would  be  removing  but  a  tithe  of  that  cause.    To  ascertain  the 
whole  cause,  we  must  look  to  the  tanneries  along  Canal  Street,  in  Charles- 
town,  the  Mill  Pond,  the  open  sewers  near  the  prison.  Miller's  River,  and,  in 
short,  to  all  the  collections  of  filth  between  Charlestown  and  Brighton.   The 
trouble  has  been  greatly  aggravated,  during  the  last  few  years,  by  th^ 
introduction  of  Mystic  water  into  Charlestown  and  Somerville.    Before  this 
occurred,  the  out-houses  in  these  places  were  properly  emptied  and  the 
contents  taken  away ;  but  now  nearly  every  house  has  a  water-closet,  the 
contents  of  which  are  carried  into  the  sewers,. and  thence  discharged  into 
open  basins,  or  deposited  on  the  fiats,  and  there  allowed  to  remain.  To  effect 
a  remedy  which  shall  be  of  any  avail,  the  fiats  alluded  to  should  be  filled, 
the  system  of  sewerage  reformed,  so  that  the  contents  thereof  may  be  dis- 
charged  in  deep  water,  and  all  the  establishments  whic]i  can  be  proved  to 
contribute  perceptibly  to  the  annoyance,  be  treated  alike,  and  alike  removed. 


T-r-|- 
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CA«2mki.— 21,000— 17.61. — I  think  that  in  our  city,  for  the  past  year,  there 
has  been  less  acute  disease  or  sickness  of  any  kind  than  for  the  year 
preyions.  Onr  city  govenunent  has  been  doing  considerable  (no£  all  that 
could  be  wished)  within  the  present  year  to  improve  onr  drainage,  and  haye 
filled  Qp  places  on  the  marshy  land  in  order  to  get  ri^of  stagnant  water.  I 
also  think  the  plentiful  supply  of  water  contributes  towards  diminishing 
sickness. 

CUnUm^ — 6,500 — 15.07. — Dysentery  prevailed  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber.   Many  cases  were  long  in  their  duration  and  of  a  typhoid  character. 

Cplmniie. — 1,750—22.85. — Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  have  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  in  a  malignant  form.  I  think  that  this  l^as  been 
in  a  measure  owing  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  they  have  not 
occurred  so  generally  when  fair  weather  was  prevailing.  Diphtheria  was 
most  fktal  in  two  opposite  sections  of  fhe  town.  In  the  first,  the  people 
lived  on  a  high  hill,  ibad  hem  using  noamp-vmter  for  cuUnarg  pArpoeeSf  and  were 
generally  very  filthy.  In  the  second  section,  the  people  were  living  an  the 
hank  ^  Green  Eivetf  but  I  could  ascertain  no  special  cause  for  the  outbreak 
aad  severity  of  the  disease. 

CemiMff. — 1,400—27.85. — Conway  lies  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  is  one 
of  the  second  tier  of  towns,  and  is  very  hilly  and  dry,  having  no  nuirsh  land 
or  swamps  within  its  limits.  A,rapidly-rui£ning  mill-stream  courses  through 
the  town,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  located  one  woollen-mill  and  two  cotton- 
mills,  which,  .with  other  kinds  of  business  carried  on,  give  support  to  a 
population  of,  perhaps,  in  the  village,  from  four  to  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  year  just  past,  had  been  unusually  healthy;  less  than  the  usual 
sversge  of  deaths  having  occurred,  previous  to  October.  Keports  had 
reached  us  of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  a  number  of  towns  at  some 
distance  to  the  north  and  west  of  us,  in  the  towns  of  Readsborough,  Whit- 
ingbam,  Coleraine,  Leyden  and  Greenfield,  when  suddenly,  and  quite 
mwrpectedly,  about  the  middle  of  October,  three  children,  in  as  many 
different  families,  living  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  each  other,  and 
liaving  had  no  particular  communication  with  each  other,  were  almost 
simultaneously  attacked  with  a  very  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  mani- 
festing itself  in  severe  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  and  of  the  parotid  and 
sablingual  glands,  followed  very  soon  with  the  white  membranous  exuda- 
tion, covering  the  tonsils,  fauces  and  palate,  and  often  extending  into  the 
nares.  The  first  death  occurred  in  a  girl  ten  years  o^age,  and  no  local  cause 
could  be  ascertained  for  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  the  hygienic  condition 
of  the  house  having  been  remarkably  good.  In  a  few  dasrs,  a  child  of  one  of 
the  other  families  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
fiunily  (six  in  number)  were  soon  affected  with  the  complaint,  except  the 
youngest,  who  wss  taken  away  to  a  neighbor's  house.  A  second  child  in 
this  family  soon  died,  and  after  a  short  time  t^e  others  became  better.  The 
boose  wss  thoroughly  cleansed,  lime-washect^  painted  and  thoroughly  aired, 
sad  after  a  time  the  young  child  was  brought  back  to  her  home,  but  within 
two  days  she  wss  taken  sick  and  died  in  a  few  days.  If  there  was  any  local 
cause  here,  to  excite  disease,  it  must  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
l^llow  (often  quite  old  and  nmcid)  from  a  slaughter-house  in  the  village 
*was  brought  here  to  be  stored  in  a  small  building  in  direct  communication 

with  the  house,  and  ''tried"  in  a  litrtle  shed  close  by.    The  scraps  and  offal 
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were  fed  to  hogs  under  the  bam,  which  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  home. 
The  third  family,  attacked  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  other  two,  lives  od 
a  hill  at  a  distance  of  a  half  mile  or  more  from  the  others.    Here  the  disease 
assumed  a  very  malignant  form.    The  whole  fiunily,  seven  in  number,  were 
attacked.    The  mothei  contracted  the  disease  by  inoculation  of  a  small  prick 
in  the  finger,  made  by  a  splinter.    Inflammation  spread  very  rapidly  up  the 
arm,  and  terminated  in  gangrene  and  death  in  about  twenty-four  houi. 
Two  children  died  soon  after,  but  the  other  members  of  the  family  recovered. 
A  sister  of  the  father  of  the  family,  whb  came  from  a  distant  town  to  assisk 
in  the  care  of  the  sick,  also  contracted  the  disease  by  inoculation,  whik 
washing  for  the  sick,  went  back  to  her  home,  and,  after  two  or  three  weeki^ 
suffering,  died.     Two  sisters  of  the  mother  came  to  the  funeral  of  their 
sister,  from  the  town  of  Montague,  fifbeen  miles  distant,  took  the  disease, 
returned  home  and  soon  died,  as  did  also  two  or  three  others  of  their  &milies. 
From  this  beginning,  the  disease  has  extended  to  numerous  other  families  in 
the  vicinity,  four  families  having  lost  three  members  each,  one  having  lost 
two,  and  others  one  each,  until  there  have  been  twenty-one  deaths ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  cases,  of  greater  or  less  severity,  have  amounted  to  between 
seventy  and  eighty.    The  epidemic  seemed  to  have  spent  its  force  in  aboat 
six  weeks  ;*  but  there  are  still  occasional  cases  occurring,  mostly  of  a  milder 
and  more  manageable  type.    What  is  remarkable  in  this  epidemic, — all  the 
deaths,  and  all  the  cases  of  any  degree  of  severity,  have  occurred  within  a 
space  of  one  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  north  to 
south ;  although  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
village  live  outside  of  those  limits.    Another  curious  circumstance,  is  the 
fact  that  within  these  limits  there  are  four  tenement-blocks,  filled  wiUi  Irish 
and  French-Canadians,  living  in  the  closely-packed  way  customary  in  sneh 
blocks,  and  yet  they  have  almost  wholly  escaped  the  disease.  There  seems  to 
be  no  satisfactory  local  cause  for  its  severity  within  the  above  limits,  unless 
it  be,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  business  of  slaughtering,  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  past  in  that  neighborhood,  has  had  a 
deleterious  effect.    It  is  true,  however,  that  the  families  nearest  to  this 
establishment  have  not  been  affected,  and  the  family  of  the  owner,  living  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  building  where  the  slaughtering  is  done,  have  escaped 
the  disease.    A  gpreat  deal  of  pains  is  taken  po  carry  away  the  blood  and  offal 
•to  be  fed  to  hogs,  on  a  lot  at  some  distance  out  of  the  vUlage,  but  not  far  frcm 
the  house  of  the  fkmily  so  malignantly  diseased  in  the  first  breaking  out  ot 
the  epidemic.    Other  families,  however,  still  nearer  this  locality,  wholly 
escaped.    Those  who  have  suffered  most  severely,  as  a  general  rule^  have 
been  those  families  whigh  have  been  least  regardful  of  ordinary  hygienic  mles, 
who  have  a  particular  antipathy  to  soap  and  water,  pure  air,  eto.,  and  who 
are  without  oomfortable  clothing  or  generous  diet. 

In  one  house,  where  there  were  three  deaths,  there  was  no  ascertainable 
cause  of  disease,  except  that  the  walls  had  been  but  recently  plastered,  and 
were  still  soft  and  damp. 

The  treatment  most  effective  in  my  hands  has  been  the  tonic  and  stimn- 
lating.  The  larger  number  of  fatal  cases  have  been  in  young  children  from 
two  to  six  years  of  age. 

i>edAiim.— 6,000— 16.4.-^Unusually  healthy. 

J)OHgUu, — "  Grinder's  Consumption  "  is  always  prevalent  here  among  the 
operatives. 
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Loiter, — Consainption  is  prevalent  (five  fatal  oases),  one  to  every  one  bun-, 
dred  inhabitants.  Three  of  l^oee  yfho  died  of  consumption  were  children 
of  an  intemperate  father.    Otherwise,  the  town  has.  been  unusually  healthy. 

i)ra««t— 1,400— SO— No  sickness  worthy  of  note. 

DudUff. — ^The  healthiest  year  for  twenty-three  years. 

EeerHL—ZfiOO — 16.84. — ^Pneumonia  has  been  prevalent ;  due  to  improperly 
drained  eellars  i^ear  low  marshes.    One  case  of  diphtheritic  ophthalmia. 

FttMmrg. — 13,000  — 13.84. — The  season  has  been  more  than  usually 
healthy.  Early  in  the  spring,  scarlatina  appeared  in  a  mild  form.  Late 
in  the  spring  and  early  in  the  summer,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  occurred 
in  different  sections  of  the  city.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  months 
fymotie  diseases  have  been  less  prevalent  than  usuaL 

The  cases  of  scarlatina,  for  two  or  three  years,  have  been  more  numerous 
sod  more  severe  in  character  in  a  section  of  our  city  located  on  shaded  and 
ipnngy  land. 

Fknida. — Tina  a  small  town  upon  the  top  of  the  Hoosac  range  of  moun- 
taisB,  with  a  sparse  population,  almost  entirely  agricultural.  There  has  been 
s  Dumber  of  cases  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  diphtheria  here,  with  a 
greater  average  mortality  than  in  Adams.  The  hygienic  arrangements  of 
our  mountain  towns  are  nearly  all  the  same,  and  with  little  prospect  of 
improving  them. 

6ra/l(Mi.^-4,500 — 12.88. — ^There  has  been  much  less  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
Utj  and  typhoid  fever  than  .usual,  during  the  summer  months ;  nearly  all 
the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation  have  been  of  a  mild  type. 

Grawhy, — 863 — 12.75. — ^There  has  been  an  unusual  number  of  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  this  £Edl ;  all  recovered,  and  there  were  no  severe  cases.  Sup- 
posed causes  are  an  unusually  wet  spring,  and  decay  of  vegetation  in  the 
fall.  Hany  years  ago,  typhoid  fever  wah  quite  prevalent ;  now  we  do  not 
often  have  a  case.  I  think  the  improvement  is  due  to  improved  drainage, 
sod  increased  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  among  the  people.  Sickness  has 
diminished  40  or  50  per  cent,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Great  BarHmffion, — ^Typhoid  fever,  of  a  mild  type,  has  prevailed,  due  to  bad 
drainage ;  wholly  preventable  in  a  very  easy  way. 

Grwrnriek,— ^860—10.6.— We  have  had  a  most  remarkably  healthy  year,— 
not  one  case  of  typhoid  fever,  where  in  previous  years  we  had  twenty.  When 
typhoid  fever  has  prevailed  to  any  great  ex'tent,  it  was  easy  enough  to  trace 
the  d&Mase  to  causes  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  usually  from  defective  or  no 
•ewersge,  as  in  Oilbertville,  where  a  manu£Acturing  population  of  nearly  one 
thousand  souls  are  crowded  into  tenement  houses,  without  any  sewerage 

whatever,  and  with  their  privies  and  wells  in  juxtaposition. 

« 

ffsMrMH.— 14,000 — ^17.5. — ^We  have  been  unusually  free  from  anyq^ecial 
foms  of  disease  during  the  year. 

JBRafiasL— 4,450— 16.85.— No  epidemic  has  visited  us  this  year.    There  were 
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a  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  confined  to  ttie  foreign  population.    The  hooaei 
in  which  these  cases  occurred  are  in  the  worst  part  of  the  town,  hygienicaUy, 
.  although,  for  the  locality,  not  poor  houses. 

• 

Hophinfon,^4fi00 — 14.44 — ^Rheumatism  has  heen  specially  prevalent  8eT> 
eral  sudden  deaths  have  been  referred  to  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
heart. 

Holyoke, — ^15,000 — 23.26. — ^Holyoke  has  been  nearly  free  from  epidemics 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  general  health  of  the  city  has  been  far  above 
the  average.    This  entire  valley  has  been  nnnsnally  exempt  from  all*  fotms 
of  disease.    Summer  came  and  went  unattended  by  the  diseases  often  present 
'at  that  season.    There  has  been  a  marked  absence  of  those  complaints  that 
destroy  the  lives  of  so  many  young  children  during  the  hot  months.    In  the 
fall,  we  escaped  our  annual  visitation  from  typhoid  fever,  except  in  a  vny 
limited  portion  of  the  city,  to  which  I  shall  refer  further  on.    One  caose  for 
this  improved  health  may  be  in  the  new  and  abundant  supply  of  pure  water 
from  natural  mountain-ponds.    Formerly,  the  water  for  domestic  use  was 
pumped  from  the  river  into  an  artificial  reservoir  in  the  midst  of  the  town, 
and-  thence  distributed  to  the  consumers — not  always  in  very  generous 
quantity.    No  sewers  emptied  into  the  river  above  where  the  water  wie 
taken  out ;  but  th^  conformation  of  the  ground  was  such  that  the  **  snrfrce- 
wash,"  after  a  rain,  must  sometimes  have  found  its  way  into  the  river,  snd 
thence  into  the  stomachs  of  the  people.    Now,  this  is  ail  changed,  and  the 
pure  stream  flows  directly  from  the  mountain-reservoir  to  the  door  of  eveiy 
citizen.    Soon  after  the  organization  of  our  new  city  government,  the  more 
important  hygienic  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted,  and  have  been 
enforced  with  commendable   promptness  and  efficiency,  while   fonneriy 
matters  of  this  nature  had  been  conducted  in  the  usual  easy,  "slip-shod" 
manner  characteristic  of  small  villages  and  sparsely-settled  towns.    As  a 
result,  our  streets  and  alleys,  in  the  main,  have  presented  a  clean,  tidy, 
wholesome  appearance.    But  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  enforc- 
ing the  new  laws,  and  the  end  attained  is  a  higher  standard  of  health,  with 
a  lower  mortality-rate.    At  present  (December),  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever 
are  somewhat   prevalent,  though  in  not  very  severe  form.     They  fint 
appeared  about  three  weeks  ago — ^here  and  there  a  case.    Now,  they  are 
pretty  generally  scattered  over  the  city.    Each  is  occasionally  met  with 
alone ;  but  more  usually  the  diphtheria  is  a  sequence  to  the  scarlet  fever.   I 
have  often  seen  this  condition  in  solitary  cases,  but  never  before  so  con- 
stantly as  in  the  present  epidemic,  for  such  this  may  now  properly  be  called. 
Thus  far,  very  few  cases  have  terminated  fatally.    During  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  typhoid  fever  was  very  fatal  in  a  small  portion  of 
the  city,  occupied  exclusively  by  foreigners.    It  illustrates  in  such  marked 
degree  the  cause  or  origin  of  the  fever,  that  it  seems  proper  for  me  to  give  a 
somewhat  extended  account  of  it.     Some  twenty-five   years  ago,  while 
building   the  dam  across  the  river,  at   this   point,  the  laborers-^nostly 
foreigners — made  homes  for  themselves  and  families  on  the  bank  above  the 
dam.    They  have  always  retained  possession  of  this  locality,  and  their 
numbers  have  been  constantly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  friends  of  their 
.'own  nationality.    The  territory  is  nearly  level,  divided  by  a  slight  depres- 
sion, through  which  the  surface-water,  in  spring,  and  after  heavy  rainfsJISt 
was  discharged  into  the  river.    Gradually  and  imperceptibly,  but  steadily, 
this  natural  outlet  for  the  surface-drainage  had  been  closed  up  by  the 
necessary  filling-in  of  house  lots  and  grading  of  streets,  so  that  a  cesspool  of 
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no  iDOODBiderable  dimeDsiona  was  formed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
A  sewer  in  this  locality  had  been  ont  of  the  queBtion,  becanse  the  formation 
of  the  ground  was  saoh  that  it  could  only  discharge  into  the  river  a  few  rods 
above  where  water  was  obtained  for  domestic  uses  for  the  whole  city.  For 
years,  the  surface-water,  and  the  drainage  from  privies,  pigsties,  and  Out- 
buildings  of  every  description  had  accumulated  in  this  cesspool.  As  soon  as 
the  new  water-works  were  completed,  a  sewer  was  buUt,  and  this  mass  of 
Uquid  pntre£sotion  was  discharged  into  the  river.  But,  through  neglect,  or 
iioigstfiilness,  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  the  work,  the  bed  of  this 
pool,  reeking  with  filth,  was  left  uncovered  and  exposed.  A  few  days  of  hot 
sniishine  and  warm  air  sufficed  to  reveal  its  poisonous  character.  ,  It  was 
thickly  inhabited  on  all  sides  by  the  poor  and  ignorant.  Typhoid  fever 
broke  out  almost  in  a  day  all  around  it,  and  in  nearly  every  house  could  be 
firand  one  or  more  cases.  As  might  be  expected,  it  proved  terribly  fatal. 
In  a  space  but  a  little  larger  than  a  city  square,  nearly  a  score  of  deatha 
resulted.  It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  cause  or 
origin  of  the  disease  here.  In  a  population  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand,  only 
one  or  two  caaes  of  typhoid  fever  are  known  to  have  occurred  outside  of  this 
locality,  while,  within  the  district,  almost  every  inhabitant  suffered  £rom  tha 

infloenoe  of  the  poison. 

• 

X«iica«f0r. — 1,800 — ^17.77. — ^There  has  been  rather  more  of  typh<Hd  fever  and 
dysentery  than  usual. 

lowrviiee. — ^,000 — 23.45. — ^This  city  has  ei^oyed  an  exceptional  immunity 
from  epidemic  diseases  during  the  past  year.  In  December,  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria  were  somewhat  prevalent. 

Itfiontar.— 2,800— 14.64.~Typhoid  fever  has  been  specially  prevalent  this 
year.  In  one  part  of  the  town,  two  shallow  ponds  have  been  drawn  off,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  dams,  and  it  was  here  that  the  iever  prevailed. 

• 

XciuMBL— 42,000— 20. — ^During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  thei^  was  more 
sickness  among  young  children  than  usual,  principally  diseases  of  the 
bowels.  The  deaths,  three  in  number,  occurred  in  infants  artificially  fed. 
Dnring  the  latter  part  of  August  and  September,  tyjUioid  fever  was  prev- 
alent. There  were  four  cases,  of  which  two  were  fatal,  in  two  houses  of  the 
better  class.  The  privies  and  wells  of  these  houses  are  so  situated  that 
leakage  from  the  foimer  into  the  latter  seems  inevitable. 

. 

I«mi<as<er.--5,500— 13.63.— Typhoid  fever  prevailed  to  a  limited  extent 
from  August  to  November.  Th^  patients  were  young,  from  twelve  or  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  .They  were  all,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
isolated,  only  one  member  of  a  family  being  affected. 

Xcwrrtt— 800— 13'.76.— No  typhoid  fever  this  year;  last  year,  it  was  quite 
prsvalent.  It  is  remarked  by  all  physicians  in  the  vicinity,  that  an  uncom- 
mon state  of  health  prevails. 

Xiscola.— 800 — 13.75. — ^In  March  and  April,  scarlet  fever  prevailed,  in  some 
neighborhoods  malignant ;  in  November  and  December,  diphtheria  and  in- 
fluenza and  inflammatory  sore  throats  were  common. 

XmkO.— 49,000— 24.12.— From  January  1,  1874,  to  January  1,  1875,  th^xo 
44 
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were  96  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  oat  of  a  total  mortality  of  1,147.    Next  ta 
that  of  the  year  1868,  when  there  were  95  deaths  oat  of  a  total  of  857,  this  it 
by  far  the  largest  annaal  percentage  of  fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever  for  at 
least  foorteen  years.    The  average  number  of  deaths  daring  tha  ten  yean 
preceding  1874  was  31,  out  of  an  average  mortality  of  841.    The  greatest 
mortality  from  it  last  year  was  in  the  fall,  especially  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, when  there  were  17  deaths.    Fifty-one  of  the  fatal  cases  were  bniicd 
this  year  in  the  Catholic  cemetery,  and  last  year  37,  oat.  of  a  total  of  44. 
The  present  epidemic  began  in  the  spring  of  1873,  and  has  continued,  with- 
out any  marked  abatement,  since  then.    It  is  believed  that  the  disease  has 
been  more  generaUy  diffused  this  year  than  last.    The  malignant  form  hai 
not  been  so  common  as  in  1873,  when,  especially  in  the  fall,  a  large  number 
of 'Cases  of  this  sort  occurred  in  a  district  noted  as  unhealthy  by  me  laet 
year.    The  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  infantom,  $o  called  (a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  diseases  classified  under  this  name  being  inaccurately  named), 
fiH>m  January  1,  1874,  to  December  1,  was  128,  against  89  during  the  same 
period  in  1873,  and  against  an  average  of  49  deaths  during  the  ten  yean 
preceding.    This  is  by  far  the  largest  number  of  deaths  £rom  this  disease 
ever  known  in  the  history,  of  this  city.    Of  these  128  fatal  cases,  94  wen 
buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  and  34  in  the  others.    In  1873,  53  out  of  dS 
Were  buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery.     In  looking  over  the  records  of 
deaths  ^or  1871, 1872, 1873  and  1874, 1  find  that,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  399 
deaths  from  this  disease,  only  8  occurred  in  children  over  two  years  of  age; 
80  that  we  must  put  the  limit  of  age  in  Lowell  at  two  years  and  under.    Tb« 
percentage  of  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  in  children  under  two  years  of 
age,  in  the  year  1871,  was  13  per  oenti ;  in  1872,  24  x>cr  cent. }  in  1873,  20  per 
cent ;  and  in  1874,  36  per  cent.    I  cannot  demonstrate  any  special  cause  for 
the  unusual  prevalence  of  certain  diseases  during  the  past  year ;  but  I  can- 
not forbear  stating,  even  though  it  be  a  trite  remark,  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  disease  has  existed  where  the  hygienic  conditions  are  the  poorest 
This  statement  is  illustrated  by  the  vast  preponderance  of  sickness  among 
the  foreign  population,  notwithstanding  their  pectiliarly  rugged  constitu- 
tlons,  and  by  the  history  of  cholera  infantum  in  Lowell  during  the  past 
year,  since  the  increase  of  this  disease  has  been  confined  daring  thia  time  to 
the  lower  classes.    For  eight  years  preceding  1870,  the  average  annaal  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  was  33.    In  1870,  the  number  of  deaths  saddenly 
went  up  to  70.    This  sadden  increase  was  apparently  due  to  the  early  ap- 
pearance and  steady  maintenance  of  a  high  temperature.    This  wa^  the 
hottest  summer  for  the  past  thirteen  years.    It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
infants  confined  strictly  tq  a  diet  of  breast-milk  are  more  exempt  from  dis- 
turbances of  digestion  than  those  artificially  fed.    An  excess  of  food,  even  of 
the  best  sort,  is  injurious.  '  Among  the  articles  which  I  have  known  to  be 
pat  into  the  stomachs  of  infants  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twelve 
months  are  baked  beans,  boiled  com,  pickles  and  mince  pie.    A  certain 
nurse  made  the  remark,  as  an  illustration  of  the  care  with  which  she 
brought  up  her  children,  that  she  never  thought  of  giving  them  beans  ontil 
they  were  three  months  old.    We  have  in  Lowell  an  institution  in  which 
children  are  taken  care  of,  whose  mothers  are  unable,  from  various  causes, 
to  look  after  them  ;  and,  during  the  past  summer,  there  has  been  no  sickness 
of  any  aocount  in  it.    The  city  physician  of  1871  says,  in  his  annual  report 
for  that  year,  that  the  decrease  in  the  mortality  fron^  cholera  infantum  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  labors  of  the  old  board  of  health  in  seeing  that  the 
streets,  alleys,  etc.,  were  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  utmost  care  used  to 
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preveDt  the  crowding  of  the  poor  into  unhealthy,  miserable  and  ill- ventilated 
houses  or  places.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  we  had  had  scarlet  fever 
hospitals  in  1873,  the  epidemio  which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
might  have  been  prevented. 

X3ni«.~31,00(^20.45^ — Scarlet  fever  wrti  quite  prevalent  and  of  a  malig- 
nant type  during  the  first  quarter.  Typhoid  has  been  and  is  prevalent,  but 
not  unusaally  so.  It  prevailed  during  the  dry  weather  in  September,  sub- 
sided on  the  occurrence  of  rains  the  last  of  that  month,  arid  started  up  again 
as  the  drought  returned.  Many  people  persist  in  drinking  well-water  in  the 
thickly-settled  part  of  the  city,  where  it  is  unfit  for  use.  There  is  an 
tbondant  supply  of  pure  water,  so  that  the  wells  need  not  be  uaed. 

Maiden, — ^9,300 — 16.12.— Typhoid  fever  has  been  unusually  benignant  in 
its  type. 

ifsr62dlMuL— 7,500— 16.— This  town  has  been  remarkably  healthy  during 
the  last  year.  Parotitis  has  been  very  prevalent,  with  very  few  cases  of 
Miffleient  severity  to  need  the  care  of  a  physician.  Occasionally,'  a  case  haa 
been  complicated  with  pneumonia.    Ko  diphtheria. 

JfilZkn-y.— ^000— 16.4.— We  have  had  considerable  typhoid  fever.  I  can- 
not say  that  it  has  been  especially  prevalent  this  season.  There  hh$  been  a 
ieeidei  temdeney  to  intermit,  wfctcfc  ka$  not  been  tttual  in  thi$  vicinity,  Cauu  of 
the  disease, — ^filth  about  our  tenement  houses. 

Montagne, — 3,000—24. — An  unusually  healthy  season. 


-4,100— 12.19.— From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  first  of  Kay, 
pnenmonia  and  scarlet  fever  were  quite  prevalent.  In  Aagust  and  Septem- 
ber, typhoid  fever  prevailed,  a  number  of  cases  having  been  traced  to  the 
nse  of  drinking-water  contaminated  by  a  broken  drain. 

yaiidk.—7,000— 20.— Typhoid  fever  prevailed  ^luring  the  late  fall,  and 
•eailet  fever  the  whole  season.    Five  cases  of  typhoid  occurred  in  one  court, 
sorioanded  by  fouirteen  (or  thereabouts)  privies. 
. 

Ktttburypart, — 13,000 — ^18.31. — ^We  have  had  less  sickness  than  at  any  time 

for  ten  years.  In  the  spring  months,  we  had  but  few  cases  of  lung  disease, 
and,  daring  the  summer,  not  one-half  the  usual  number  of  cases  of  cholera 
in&ntum  and  dysentery.  In  September,  October  and  November,  typhoid 
sad  searlet  fevers,  both  of  a  mild  type,  have  prevailed  in  a  moderate  degree. 

yorA  Jdomt.— 12,000— 23.03.— Diphtheria  has  prevailed  in  this  locality  for 
the  past  year  as  an  epidemic ;  but  this  term  hasbeen  applied  to  any  existing 
affection  of  the  throat  quite  too  commonly. 

The  eases  well  marked  by  the  diphtheritic  exudation  in  the  laiynx,  have 
been  few  in  proportion  to  the  multitude  that  exhibited  the  pharyngeal  form. 
These  latter  have  been  in  lAany  cases  severe  indeed,  extending  over  the 
posterior  part  of  the  pharynx  and  palate;  but  the  fatality  resulting  from 
this  fever  has  been  comparatiicely  light. 

The  mortality  has  been  great  when  the  larynx  was  involved.  In  somo 
eases,  death  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  oedema  of  the  glottis. 

Of  its  causes,  I  know  nothing.  All  classes  and  conditions  appear  equally 
rabject  to  its  influence,  as  also  do  all  localities. 
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North  JlMiiiJi^.— 1,050— 10.47.— Typhoid  fever  has  been  a  preTailmgdisMK 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  the  past  six  years.  Nine-tenths  of  this  tovn 
is  swamp  and  river-bottom  not  covered  by  water  ei^cept  in  winter. .  Smu 
oases  'have  occurred  &om  foul  drinking-water,  sink-drains,  pigstiH  lod 
privies  too  near  wells. 

OtU. — Oar  diseases  are  of  a  malarial  type.    We  have  a  large  area  of  poods 

and  a  great  deal  of  standing  water. 
••  . 

PaluMT. — ^There  has  been  no  form  of  disease  prevalent  this  year.  I  hsTc 
known  no  year  so  healthy  for  twenty-five  years. 

PtfTik— 450 — 8.88. — ^A  large  number  .of  cases  of  diphtheria,  in  proportion  (o 
our  number  of  inhabitants,  have  occurred  during  November.  Some  have 
proved  fiitaL  It  is  noticeable  that,  as  a  rule,  the  most  severe  type  of  the 
disease  is  seen,  and  the  fatal  cases  have  occurred  in  thos^  families  thinly 
clad  and  poorly  fed« 

Qaiiieif.— It  has  been  a  reifaarkably  healthy  year.  We  had  a  slight  epideok 
of  scarlatina  in  the  spring,  with  but  few  deaths,  however. 

BandolpK^AfQW — 15.75. — We  have  had  no  epidemic  in  this  town  or  victsitj 
for  more  than  one  year.  When  we  have  had  typhoid  fever  to  a  great  ext«nt, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  caused  by  bad  drainage.  Improve  the  drsin- 
age  and  sewerage  of  our  towns,  and  many  grave  forms  of  disesse  woold 
disappear. 

Raynkam, — 1,700— 14.11.— During  the.  past  year  it  has  been  unusoslly 
healthy.  I  have  seen  &w  cases  but  chronic  ones  in  this  town  for  the  psd 
year. 

Beading, — ^The  season  has  been  a  healthy  one.  There  have  been  some  caiai 
of  typhoid  fever,  but  mostly  of  a*  mild  character.  This  disease  is  often,  in 
my  opinion,  due  to  filthy  surroundings, — sink-drains,  privies,  and  wells  con- 
taminated by  them ;  and  especially  am  I  suspicions  of  the  latter,  but  csnnol 
always  dtfcovsr  anything  of  the  kind  in  fiftult. 

iSoIeM.- 26,000 — 18.15. — ^In  September  of  the  past  year,  in  a  house  upoo 
Norman  Street,  there  occurred  two  cases  of  sickness  and  death  firom  typhoid 
fever.  They  were  the  fulfilment  of  expectations  and  the  Jnstifieatioa  of 
predictions.  The  air  of  the  premises  had  been  made  notably  offensiTe  sod 
dangerous  to  life  by  emanations  from  a  defective  sewer.  This  sewor, 
although  not  recently  constructed,  had  been  made  to  form  a  part  of  a  nev 
system.  The  defect  was  gross.  The  bereaved  father  (too  late  to  save  hii 
children)  requested  the  aid  of  the  city  authorities  to  make  his  home  habit- 
able and  to  protect  his  property.  This  action,  together  with  a  public  hearing 
given  by  our  board  of  aldermen  to  owners  of  property,  with  refereoce  to 
laying  sewers,  has  given  a  painfVil  vividness  to  these  tragic  illustratioos  of 
the  dangers  arising  from  imperfect  sewers,  and  has  excited  a  desirsblo 
interest  in  the  causes  which  led  to  these  deaths. 

The  circumstances  relating  to  these  cases  of  sickness  are  very  instactive ; 
I  therefore  report  them.  To  assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the  following 
statements,  I  refer  to  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  Cieek-etieet  section  of 
sewerage. 
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Three-qnarters  of  a  contmy  ago,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  boimded 
on  the  iouik  by  that  portion  of  Broad  Street  which  lies  between  Cambridge 
Street  and  Flint  Street,  on  the  west  by  Flint  Street,  on  ike  north  by  an 
irregular  line  running  from  the  Junction  of  Flint  with  Essex  Street,  to  tiu 
comer  of  Cambridge  and  Chestnut  streets,  was  in  a  condition  so  different  from 
its  present,  that,  where  now  are  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  frogs  piped  their 
simple  melodies  in  praise  of  mud  of  yelvet  softness,  and  nestled  sympathet- 
ically by  grasses  and  rushes  which  enjoyed,  like  themselves,  an  aqnstk 
home.    In  brief,  it  was  a  swamp,  which  had  near  its  centre,  in  common  irith 
Boston,  a  **  frog-pond/'    Water  from  this  swamp  and  pond  found  an  ootiec 
through  a  water-course,  whose  direction  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  <m 
the  accompanying  map.    The  projection  of  this  line  between  Summer  tad 
Crombie  streets  indicates  a  branch  from  the  water-channel  which  drained  i 
portion  of  land  lying  between  these  streets.    The  direction  of  this  wate^ 
course  was  in  part  determined  by  a  hill  of  moderate  height  and  gentle 
inclination,  whose,  northern  slope  is  now  the  land  bounded  on  the  norik  bj 
the  southern  side  of  the  western  third  of  Creek  Street,  and  about  fire  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  eastern  section  of  Broad  Street ;  on  the  east  by  an  inegulv 
line  drawn  from  the  Junction  of  the  western  with  the  middle  third  of  Creek 
Street,  to  the  comer  of  Mill  and  High  streets.    Creek  Street  occupies  sbonl 
the  centre  of  what  was  once  a  salt-water  ooYe,  the  shores  about  which  were 
used  as  a  ship-yard,  known  in  olden  time  as  '*  Knocker's  Hole,"  becanne  of 
the  noise  made  there  by  the  incessant  hammering  of  ship-caipenten  and 
caulkers.     Mill  Street,  near  where  the  Eastern  Railroad  depot  how  stinda, 
was,  fifty  years  ago,  the  boundary  of  a  salt-water  creek.    A  gentiemsn  of 
sixty  years  tells  me  that  h^  well  remembers  vessels  lying  by  Hill  Street, 
whose  bowsprits  projected  over  the  street.    The  space  where  these  vesMk 
then  lay  has  been  made  solid  land,  considerably  beyond- the  border  of  the 
channel  marked  upon  the  map.    The  channel  itself  is  a  covered  coone, 
through*  which  the  sea-water  ebbs  and  flows,  on  its  way  to  and  from  a 
large  pond  which  lies  farther  to  the  south. 

When  all  the  lowiand  of  this  region  was  made  habitable  by  filling  it  in  irtth 
gravel,  the  water-course  (indicated  by  the  dotted  line)  was  unfilled  for  sevenl 
reasons :  First.  It  was  recorded  in  deeds  as  a  boundary  to  estates  and  so 
could  not  legally  be  interfered  with.  Again,  It  was  needed  to  drain  excesBiTe 
moisture  from  the  land.  Moreover,  it  could  be  used  as  a  drain  to  eonveT 
refuse  waters  from  the  houses.  It  was  protected,  therefore,  in  various  wbjB} 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owners  throng  whose  estates  it  ran.  In 
places,  its  bottom  and  sides  and  cover  were  of  loose  stones.  Elaewheie,  its 
bottom  and  cover  are  of  j>lank  and  its  sides  of  stones.  It  was  everywhere 
loosely  built,  with  regard  chiefly  to  its  uses  as  a  drain  rather  than  a  sewer. 
Its  calibre  was  irregular  and  varied  frx>m  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches 
square.  It  ran  under  the  back-yards  of  houses  on  Chestnut  Street,  until,  near 
Cambridge  Street,  it  passed  directly  under  a  house  on  the  comer  of  these 
streets.  It  was  covered  several  feet  below  the  surface  as  far  as  the  point  on 
Norman  Street,  where  it  turns  a  right-angle  to  run  south.  Here,  where  it 
runs  between  two  houses  about  three  feet  apart,  it  for  many  years  remained 
nncovered,  until,  upon  the  petition  of  the  abutters,  the  city,  twenty  or 
more  years  ago,  covered  it  with  plank.  This  decaying,  it  was  several  yean 
ago  re-covered  with  flagstones  with  loose  Joints.  The  bottom  of  the  drain  be- 
tween these  houses  was  about  a  foot  below  the  earthen  floor  of  their  oellan. 
The  cellar-walls  of  loou  stones  formed  its  sides.  From  Norman  Street  to  Creek 
Street,  the  top  of  the  drain  is  quite  superficiaL    Its  covering  of  stones  is 
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bardlj  coiuDeftled  with  earth.  During  this  part  of  its  oonrse,  it  mns  nnder 
on«  comer  of  a  house-shed  and  nnder  a  bam.  In  former  times^  great  care 
was  taken  to  ke^  the  Taribus  natural  water-courses  of  the  city  free  ftom 
obstruction.  At  one  time,  we  are  told,  Col.  Perley  Putnam  (then  a  city 
official)  took  a  posse  of  men  to  remove  a  privy  which  had  been  so  placed 
that  its  droppings  would  enter  this  water-course.  But,  when  water-closets 
came  into  extensive  use,  what  had  been  intended  for  a  simple  drain  was 
used  for  a  sewer.  Without  misgiving,  this  miserable  structure  was  trusied 
for  many  years,  and  by  some  is  still  used  to  convey  sewage-filth,  not  merely 
closely  by,  but  under  dwellings.  After  a  time,  the  occupants  of  the  house 
on  the  comer  of  Chestnut  and  Cambridge  streets  were  annoyed  by  offen- 
sive  odors,  which  were  traced  to  this  drain,  and  effecttially  shut  out  by  very 
thoroughly  cementing  the  cellar-floor.  During  the  years  1868  and  1869,  the 
city  built,  with  cement-pipes,  a  substantial  sewer  of  large  capacity,  through 
Warren  Street  and  Pickering  Street  to  Chestnut  Street,  ,wl^ere  it  was  made 
to  enter  pipes  which  were  then  laid  from  the  head  of  Chestnut  Street  to  the 
head  of  Norman  Street.  Similar  pipes  were  laid  under  Essex  Street  from 
Beckford  Street  to  Summer  Street,  and  from  Crombie  Street  to  Summer 
Street.  Then,  the  pipes  continued  through  Summer  Street  to  meet  the  Chest- 
not-street  sewer  at  the  head  of  Norman  Street.  The  broken  line  on  the  map 
indicates  the  course  and  direction  of  this  new  sewer,  which  was  completed 
by  Angnst  of  1869.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  engineer  to  have  the  pipes  laid 
through  Norman  Street  by  the  most 'direct  course  to  a  deep  channel.  But 
the  abutters  on  Norman  Street  did  not  wish  to*  be  assessed  for  this  new  work, 
and  the  city  authorities  were  unwilling  to  assume  the  whole  expense.  As  a 
matter  of  ecnomy,  therefore,  the  very  large  body  of  sewage  and  surface- 
drainage  brought  by  the  new  pipes  to  the  head  of  Norman  Street,  were  made 
to  enter  the  weakly  and  loosely  guarded  water-course  we  have  described, 
and  which  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  running  irregularly  from  Norman 
Street,  across  Creek  Street  to  Mill  Street.  From  Mill  Street,  large  cement- 
pipes  were  laid  to  the  channeL  The  terminal  pipe  close  to  the  bottom  of 
the  channel  is  uncovered  only  at  extreme  low  water.  It  was  soon  found 
that,  owing  to  obstractions  or  deficient  calibre  in  the  old  drain  crossing 
Creek  Street^  the  water  could  not  be  rapidly  enough  delivered.  After  heavy 
rains  or  showers,  waters  which  could  not  be  discharged,  backed  up  through 
ih^  culverts  on  Norman  and  Chestnut  Streets,  so  as  to  make  the  streets  im- 
passable and  to  flood  cellars  on  Norman  and  the  lower  end  of  Chestnut  and 
Sammer  streets.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  new  and  large  pipes  were  laid 
from  the  upper  third  of  Creek  Street  to  Mill  Street,  and  thence  to  the  new 
pipes  already  laid  to  the  channel.  This  secured  a  more  rapid  emptying  of 
the  pipes  and  partially  removed  an  alarming  source  of  danger  from  the 
reflux  of  sewage  into  the  yards  and  ceUars  of  dwellings.  But,  as  will  be 
■een,  the  rising  tide  passes  up  into  the  sewer  and  at  its  height '  reaches  a 
point  near  Norman  Street.  This  retards  the  sewage  flow,  drives  back  the 
foul  gases  and  compels  their  escape  at  defective  points.  The  dangerous 
Bitoation  of  the  two  houses,  whose  loosely-built  cellar-walls  formed  now  the 
■ides  of  so  large  a  sewer,  can  be  seen.  The  occupants  of  the  western' house, 
after  much  annoyance,  in  self-defence  sought  aid  from  the  city.  Thereupon 
the  authorities  buHt  a  wall  of  brick  and  cement  inside  the  cellar-wall. 
This  shut  out  the  odors  frx>m  that  cellar.  No  such  precaution  waA  taken  in 
the  eastern  house.  Soon,  those  living  near  the  drain  were  annoyed  by  the 
odors  which  escaped  through  the  uncemented  Joints  in  the  flagstones  with 
which  it  was  covered.    In  warm  weather,  rather  than  suffer  the  stench  with 
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which  they  were  sure  to  be  assailed  if  they  opened  their  windows  toward 
this  sewer,  they  kept  them  closed.    On  complaint  mode,  the  loose  joints  in 
the  sewer-cover  were  cemented.    But  the  cementing  of  the  cover  compelled 
the  sewer-air,  when  driven  back  by  the  rising  tide,  to  escape  through  the 
culverts  into  the  streets,  at  points  quite  distant,  and  through  the  loosely- 
built  sides  into  the  houses.  '  How*  easily  this  occurred,  is  seen  from  the  Hei 
that  the  eSwtem  house  was  at  one  time  filled  with  the  odor  of  carbolic  add 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  sewer,  through  a  sink-pipe  from  the  western 
house.    Last  fall  and  summer,  two  persons,  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years 
and  a  young  woman  near  the  same  age,  son  and  daughter  of  the  occupant  of 
the  eastern  house,  died  of  typhoid  fever.    One  day  during  their  sickness,  the 
coverings  of  the  old  ^rain  were  raised  and  left  open  for  several  hours,  with 
the  effect  of  liberating  foul  air  in  such  quantity,  and  so  disgusting,  as  to 
produce  sickness  and  vomiting  among  the  occupants  of  the  ai^aoent  house. 
Among  families  living  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  this  faulty 
sewer,  I  have  knowledge  of  twelve  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  which  have 
occurred  since  it  has  been  overtasked  Ify  the  changes  made  in  1869.    ^nee 
the  deaths  in  the  eastern  house,  above  named,  our  city  government  have 
lined  the  cellar-wall  with  a  tightly  cemented  brick  wall ;  yet,  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drain  is  one  foot  below  the  cellar^floor,  and  the  new  brick  lining 
scarcely  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  we  can  hardly  consider  tho  prem- 
ises safe.    I  am  informed  that  it  is  now  probable  that  the  city  will,   before 
long,  complete  the  new  sewer  by  continuing  the  pipes  through  Nonnan 
Street.    But  the  dilatoriness  with  which  the  proper  authorities  apply  them- 
selves to  remove  this,  and  similar  dangers  to  human  lifey  shows  that  the 
State  Board  of  Health  has  yet  an  important  work  to  do,  in  multiplying  illas- 
trations  of  casualties  from  defective  sewer  arrangements,  and  in  giving  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  until  the  people  shall  realise  that  it  is 
eriminal  negligence  to   allow  conditions  productive  of  disease  to  remain 
when  they  can  easily  be  removed,  and  until  they  themselves  shall  demand 
that  the  outlay  of  money  and  effort  necessary  for  the  public  protection 
shall  be  promptly  made.    The  dangerous  nuisance  about  the  shores  of  North 
Biver  still  remains  uninterfered  with.    The  pool  back  of  the  Jail,  bounded  by 
Bridge  Street,  Northey  Street  and  the  Eastern  Railroad,  about  which,  and 
within  a  stone's  throw  pi  each  other,  as  I  stated  last  year,  there  have 
occurred  twenty-one  cases  of  typhoid  fever  within  the  last  five  years, 
menaces  still  the  health  and  lives  of  those  in  its  neighborhood.    In  both 
these  cases,  I  believe  the  cost  of  making  these  infectious  districts  safe, 
would  eventually  be  more  than  recovered  to  the  city,  in  the  increase  of 
taxable  property,  while  not  only  iutreatod  healthfulness,  but  also  greater 
convenience  of  travel  would  be  secured,  and  what  axe  now  offensiTe  to 
sight  and  smell,  might  become  attractive  districts. 

[Note.— Your  correspondent  is  gratefully  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Pai- 
nslkn,  civil  engineer,  for  the  map  of  the  Creek-street  district,  and  to  James 
Kimball,  Esq.,  for  many  facts  concerning  its  topographical  history.] 

(*)  The  more  closely  inhabited  portion  of  the  city  of  Salem  was,  for  many 
years,  and  even  down  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  confined  to 
a  broad  tongue  of  land  having  the  sea  on  the  easterly  end,  its  harbor  lying 
between  the  South-easterly  side  and  the  shore  of  the  neighboring  town  ai 
Marblehead.  From  this  harbor,  at  its  southerly  side,  an  inlet  of  the  sea, 
known  as  Souik  Bivw,  pushed  for  a  short  distance  south-westerly  and  south- 
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eflvy  separating*  from  tbe  main  town  that  portion  known  as  South  Salemy 
now  (1874)  extensively  occupied  by  private  dwellings.    Abqut  one-eighth  of 
a  mile  from  the  harbor,  the  erection  of  a  dam,  throngh  the  gates  of  which 
ascends  the  in-flowing  tide,  created  a  tide-water  power,  with  an  extensive 
ivacrvoir  above  the  dam,  called  the  Mill  P(md.    The  building  of  the  Eastern 
Railn)ad,  however,  across  the  whole  length  of.  this  reservoir,  or  Mill  Pond, 
as  ItKrally  called,  practically  destroyed  this  power,  and  a  gradual  filling  up 
of  tbe  basin-  is  going  on.    But,  at  low  tide,  a  portion  of  the  more  shallow 
parts  are  exposed,  and  after  a  hot  and  dry  day  a  palpable  and  most  unwhole- 
some miasma  arises  in  the  last  degree  offensive  to  the  neighborhood.    On. 
the  northerly  side  of  the  city,  another  inlet,  locally  known  as  the  Xorih 
RivfTf  pnts  in,  having  the  towns  of  Beverly  and  North  Salem  on  its  northern 
side.    Up  this  inlet,  formerly  uninterrupted  by  any  bridge,  the  tide  carried 
80  large  a  body  of  water  that  vessels  of  some  four  hundred  (400)  tons  were 
fonnerly  built  on  its  western  banks  and  floated  out  to  sea  through  Beverly 
Harbor.    Now  (1874)  the  Essex  Bridge,  connecting   Salem  and  Beverly, 
Nurthfield  Bridge,  connecting  Salem  and  its  sixth  or  northern  ward,  the 
Ekscx  Railroml  viaduct  and  Carltonville  Bridge,  locally  so  called,  and  the 
(lam  at  Frye's  Mills,  all  impede  the  passage  of  tbe  tide-waters.    At  the  Via- 
duct and  at  Carltonville  Bridge,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  North  River  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  it  is  reduced  by  these  structures  to  less 
than  thirty  feet  j  and,  all  along  its  northerly  banks,  and  at  the  south-west- 
erly extremity,  a  gradual  filling-in  at  the  numerous  tan-yards  has  materi- 
ally lessened  the  area  formerly  'flooded  at  high  water.    But  it  is  above  the 
Frye's  mill-dam  that  the  area  has  been  still  more  lessened.    This  North 
River,  which,  as  above  intimated,  is  really  but  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  received 
in  former  times  the  waters  of  Gold th waiters  Brook,  a  stream  which — crossing 
Peabody  Square  and  there  joining  Proctor's  Brook,  which  brings  down  the 
water-from  Spring,  Brown's  and  Bartholemew's  Ponds  and  from  the  marshy 
jrroands  in  their  vicinity  in  the  present  town  of  Peabody  (formerly  South 
Dan  vers)— discharges  them  into  the  inlet  called  the  North  fiiver.    This 
stream,  running  easterly,  follows  the  valley  between  the  high  grounds  of 
Peabody  and  thpse  of  North  Salem,  near  the  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery.    All 
along  its  banks,  from  Peabody  Square  to  Frye's  Mill,  it  has  gradually  •been 
encroached  upon  so  that  in  some  places  its  course  is  materially  interrupted ; 
ami  what  was  once  a  free  and  fast-running  stream  is,  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially at  times  when  a  full  reservoir  is  created  by  the  shutting  of  the  mill- 
gates  a*t  high  water,  without  any  downward  current.    The  brook  has  also 
Wn  materially  narrowed  by  the  accretion  of  wastage  from  a  bleachery, 
two  glue  factories  and*  the  tanning  and  currying  establishments  on  each  side 
of  its  banks,  and  by  being  used  as  the  receptacle  of  all  sorts  of  drainage 
and  filthy  sewage.    This  has  been  going  on  so  long  thntj  in  some  places,  the 
old  banks  of  the  strcatn  have  been  extended  into  the  brook,  interrupting  its 
fltiw  and  forming  areas  filled  with  festering  and  pestilential  matter,  which 
exhales  from  slimy  ditches  ^t^nches  at  times  of  the  most  offensive  sort. 
Especially  offensive  is  the  effluvium  in  the  night,  after  a  hot  and  muggy 
day,  and  of  so  diffusive  a  nature  as  to  be  recognized  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile.    The  attention  of  the  anthorities  of  Salem  and  Peabody  has  been 
often  called  to  the  subject  and  a  remedy  proposed,  but  the  expense  cannot 
bat  be  very  great ;  and  this  has  caused  and  now  causes  inaction  in  the  mat- 
ter.  This  remedy,  involving  the  loss  of  the  water-power  at  Frye's  Mills, 
is  the  conversion  of  the  stream  from  Peabody  Square,  whence  "  ProctoFtj 
Brook  *'  passes  toward  the  reservoir  above  the  mills  (together  with  the  res- 
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ervoir  and  the  area  below  the  mill-dam  down  to  Northfield  Bridge)  a  dis- 
tance of  something  like  one  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  into  a  drain  of  some 
thirty  feet  wide;  and  filling  up  all  the  rest.*  The  solid  area  thus  created 
woold  be  of  many  acres,  and  would  amount  to  a  large  increase  of  taxable 
property  to  both  municipalities. 

Seekonk, — 1,000 — ^23.— Pulmonary  and  bronchial  affections  were  quite 
prevalent  duiing  the  winter  months  throughout  the  town.  Typhoid  fever, 
with  a  few  exceptions  of  a  mild  foim,  has  prevailed  over  the  southern  aod 
middle  sections.  The  prevalence  of  respiratory  diseases  was  due  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  many  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. Whooping-cough,  complicated  with  severe,  brouchitis,  existed  on  the 
highest  and  most  exposed  parts  of  the  town.  Typhoid  fever  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  fall  months  and  in  the  vicinity  of  low,  marshy  grounds.  The 
season  has  been  unusually  dry  and  the  springs  very  low.  In  few  of  the 
cases  only  have  I  been  able  to  find  any  contamination  of  the  water,  offenaive 
cesspools,  pig-sties  or  privies,  to  which  I  could  attribute  th6  diseajse.  One 
very  remarkable  fact  for  a  country  town  with  so  few  new  buildings,  is,  that 
most,  and  these  the  worst,  cases  have  occurred  in  newly-built  houses.  The 
worst  case  in  town  was  in  a  new  house,  occupied  before  the  walls  were  even 
dry,  the  cellar  of  which  was  used  for  a  cook-room,  while  the  cemented  floor 
and  walls  would  easily  yield  an  impression.  The  house  was  built  on  the 
side  of  a  gravelly  hill  opening  to  the  south  and  east,  close  by  a  mill-pond 
that  was  almost  dry  during  a  greater  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn, 
leaving  much  decomposing  vegetation,  exhaling  an  ofieusive  odor.  Quite  a 
number  of  families  live  by  the  side  of  this  pond,  but  no  other  case  of  fever  or 
bowel  affection  has  occurred  for  some  years.  In  January,  scarlet  fever 
broke  out  in  the  bone-boiling  district  of  East  Providence,  which  was  for- 
merly designated  *^  Seekonk  Plains,'^  being  limited,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
a  radius  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  mile.  From  one  or  two  familie?,  it 
.  gradually  increased  till  it  attacked  the  whole  community,  scarcely  escaping 
a  single  house,  sparing  neither  age  nor  condition,  and  assuming  almost  a 
malignant  type.  Hemorrhage  and  albuminaria  were  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  the  epidemic,  though  many  died  of  the  throat  affection,  and  others 
from  the  effect  of  the  poison  upon  the  nervous  system.  During  this  epidemic, 
a  family  living  in  Seekonk  removed  half  a  mile  from  the  nearest  case  of  the 
disease,  and  the  five  children  were  all  attacked  with  scarlet  fever.  One  of 
them  died  within  twenty-four  hours,  two  othei*s  in  a  week,  and  the  .fourth 
soon  after,  while  the  fifth,  a  girl  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  who  narrowly 
escaped  death  from  diphtheria  a  few  years  previously,  was  confined  to  her 
\indd  several  days  with  soi*e  thi*oat,  and  soon  after  had  an  attack  of  severe 
erysipelas  of  the  face  and  head,  but  recovered. 

Shelbvme. — 1,700 — 15.88. — Diphtheria  has  been  prevalent  in  a  mild  fonn, 
also  whooping-cough. 

i5omcrrt/^«.— 20,000— 24.2. — Scarlet  fever  and  cholera  infantum  have  been 
more  than  usually  prevalent,  and  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
foreign  population,  who  generally  choose  the  low,  damp  localities,  whets 
considerate'  individuals  would  not  be  willing  to  locate.  I  think  such  dis- 
eases are  not  so  particular  about  localities  as  about  the  sanitary  regulations 

*  Would  an  open  drain,  however  wide,  be  ^permantnt  or  ^citnt  remedy?— [Kd.] 
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of  honaeholds.  More  bad  smells  might  be  boxed  up  from  dirty  dwellings  in 
Somerrille  than  from  Miller's  River.  It  is  becanse  the  nuisance  is  not 
unroofed  that  the  air  is  not  laden  with  bad  odors.  Miller's  River,  as  a  nui- 
sance, is  so  far  obliterated  as  to  be  reckoned  among  the  things  that  were. 

[Another  physician  writes  from  SomerviUe,  as  fbllows : — ] 

(•)  We  have  experienced  little  difficulty  from  Miller's  River  this  summer, 
uid  I  think  none  from  the  portion  which  is  filled  in.  We  have  some  odor  at 
low  tide  from  the  flats  just  beyond  the  Lowell  Railroad,  but  are  very  little 
troaUod,  and  none  in  comparUon  with  last  year.  We  have  a  smell  sometimes, 
which  we  think  is  the  smell  of  "  rendering,"  and  which  9eem$  to  come  from 
the  vicinity  complained  lof.  If  we  had  never  been  troubled  more  than  now, 
however,  we  should  have  hardly  thought  it  necessary  to  complain.  If  we 
0011/4  have  t<,  we  would  like  it  Uee  than  at  present. 

[A  professional  chemist  gives  the  following  extract  from  his  note-book 
in  regard  to  the  only  night  during  the  past  year  when  he  had  any 
trouble : — ] 

"  BcNDAT,  Augnit  80,  1874. 

(*)  "  Woke  up  about  2.45  this  morning ;  there  was  a  most  horrible  stench  in 
the  house;  went  down  to  the  front  door;  found  it  came  from  the  outside. 
It  was  an  unmistakable  rendering  smell,  such  as  is  produced  when  sour  meat 
is  tried  out.  It  was  coming  in  freely  at  our  room  window.  I  did  not  think 
it  qnite  so  strong  down  stairs  as  up.  The  wind  was  easterly  in  the  evening 
snd  was  the  same  direction  in  the  morning.* 

Souih  Dennie. — ^I  have  had  eighteen  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  village  of. 
about  twenty  families  in  this  town.    These  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
partially  drained  cranberry  swamp,  which  will  be  completely  drained  before 
another  season. 

Sterling, — 1,670 — 10.79. — This  has  been  a  year  of  unusually  good  health  in 
this  town.  In  one  locality,  acute  bronchitis  was  epidemic,  visiting  almost 
every  house,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  (with  a  few  exceptions)  affect- 
ing every  member  of  the  family. 

StinUham, — 5,000 — 15.4. — ^There  has  lately  been  a  larger  number  of  mild 
of  diphtheria  than  usual. 


Topefield, — 1,213 — 19.78. — ^Measles  in  a  severe  form  prevailed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  There  were  about  140  cases,  many  of  which  were 
attended  with  severe  pulmonary  complications.  Pneumonia  has  been  prev- 
alent here  for  eight  or  ten  years,  more  so  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  . 

Qitoii.— 2,000 — 16.5. — Scarlet  fever  in  a  severe  form,  mUd  pneumonia,  and 
enteric  diseases  have  predominated.    The  histories  of  the  cases  point  to 
orer-work,  and  inattention  to  physical  needs,  and  the  daily  changes  of 
temperature. 

*  Oor  corrccpondcot  states  that  the  nearest  rendering  establishment  known  to  him  Is  abont 
OM  sad  a  qaarter  mifes  sooth  of  east  fi*om  his  house;  that  he  found  It  in  a  worse  condition 
on  December  20  than  he  had  ever  seen  it  before;  and  that  four  other  such  establishments  are 
>boat  ••  near,  and  in  the  same  general  direetion,  while  the  others  are  rather  farther  off. 
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Uxbridge. — 3,100 — 13.29. — Inflammatory  diseases  of  the  langs  have  been 
more  than  usually  prevalent  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  attributed  to 
the  coldness  and  frequent  changes  in  temperature  during  that  period. 

Wakefield. — 6,000 — ^20.5. — ^Typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  have  prevailed. 
For  the  enteric  fever,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  principal  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  universal  proximity  in  this  town  of  wells  and  privies,  sink-drains, 
etc.,  and  the  entire  lack  of  sewerage  that  exists.  Good  systems  of  water- 
supply  and  drainage  are  imperatively  demanded. 

The  diphtheria  has  been  most  prevalent  in  a  certain  locality  on  high  land, 
but  in  crowded  Irish  tenements.  There  have  been,  in  a  very  small  space  on 
the  hillside  spoken  of,  some  seven  or  eight  deaths,  with  quite  a  large  number 
of  non-fatal  cases.    Elsewhere  in  the  town  the  cases  are  rare. 

Waltham, — 10,000 — 15.2 — The  health  of  this  town  has  been  remarkably 
good. 

Warwick, — 800 — 15. — ^Typhoid  fever  has  been  most  prevalent  of  all  dii- 
eases,  but  less  so  than  usual. 

Of  a  family  consisting  of  four  individuals  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  a 
mill-pond,  which  dried  up  last  August,  exhaling  a  disagreeable  odor,  three 
were  attacked  with  typhoid  fever.  A  daughter,  living  sixty  miles  distaoU 
made  a .  short  visit  to  her  parental  home,  contracted  the  fever,  retomed 
home,  and  died.  Typhoid  fever  is  the  greatest  scourge  to  which  farmers  are 
subject.  Many  of  them  ai*e  very  negligent  about  their  privies,  barn-yards 
and  kitchen  slops.  In  too  many  instances,  the  well-water  becomes  contami- 
nated by  its  proximity  to  the  privies  and  water  from  the  sinks,  giving  it  an 
unpleasant  odor  that  those  constantly  using  it  do  not  perceive. 

Waylan^, — Scarlet  fever  prevailed  in  March,  April  and  May,  in  all  fonns, 
from  mUd  to  malignant.  It  seemed  to  be  increased  from  the  fog  £rom  the 
river. 

Generally,  the  health  of  the  town  this  y^ar  has  been  unusually  good. 

Webster. — 5,300 — 17.17. — ^With  the  exception  of  a  mild  type  of  whooping- 
cough  and  typhoid  fever,  this  town  has  been  unusually  free  from  disease  for 

more  than  a  year. 
• 
•  Wcstford. — 1,800 — 15. — ^Tonsilitis  was  unusually  prevalent  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year. 

West  Springfield, — ^2,900 — ^25.17. — In  the  first  part  of  the  autumn  months, 
diphtheria  was  quite  prevalent ;  just  now,  typhoid  fever  is  gaining  an  uuosnal 
number  of  victims.    I  could  not  discover  any  cause  for  the  former  disease ; 

-  but  with  regard  to  the  fever,  just  J>efore  the  first  cases  we  had  unusual  fogs, 
beginning  very  early  in  the  evening  and  lasting  till  noon,  sometimes  even 
the  whole  day.    They  were  the  more  remarkable  from  the  ground*8  being 

.unusually  dry.  The  town  has  grown  rapidly,  and  the  privies  and  wells  are 
close  together ;  but  a  sewer  is  now  building,  which  will,  I  hope,  abate  one 
great  cause  of  disease. 

Weymouth, — 11,500 — 12.57. — ^Typhoid  fever  has  been  unusually  mild. 
Winchendon, — 3,500 — ^20.57.— During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  there 
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was  an  unnsaal  prevalence  of  rainy  and  damp  weather.  For  month  after 
month  of  the  winter,  rain  and  snow  succeeded  each  other  at  very  ahort  in- 
terrals.  Aboat  the  10th  of  February,  a  severe  form  of  ''sore  throaf 
began  to  prevail,  chiefly  among  adults,  and  characterized  by  high  pulse 
(120)  and  temperature  (105^),  and  by  general  febrile  symptoms.  The  at- 
tack was  extremely  abrupt.  There  were  pain  in  throat  and  difficulty  in  ' 
swallowing,  with  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  The  throat  presented 
a  dark,  angry  redness,  the  tonsils  swollen,  with  little  patches  of  altered 
secretion,  the  uvula  glued  to  one  side,  etc..  One  of  us  had  B5  well  marked 
cases.  A  few  cases  were  followed  by  mild  fever  of  two  or  thre^  weeks' 
duration.  A  large  number  had  abdominal  pain  of  a  severe  nature  for  a 
week  after.  Seventeen  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  occurred.  Typhoid  fever 
was  very  much  less  common  than  during  the  past  few  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dryneas  of  the  autumnal  months  and  the  marked  offensiveness  of 
the  marshes  and  river-bed. 

Wint^ister, — 3,500 — 12. — In  the  latter  part  of  September  and  in  October,  a 
mild  form  of  influenza  was  very  common,  which  has  continued  into  Novem- 
ber; has  often  been  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  fauces  and  larynx; 
sometimes  with  severe  diphtheria^  from  which  two  children  died  in  November. 
I  never  knew  so  little  or  so  mild  **  summer  disease''  in  all  its  forms  as 
daring  the  past  year. 

TTtiuItor. — No  disease  has  prevailed  to  any  unusual  extent. 

Wokum, — 9,CO0 — 16.04. — This  town  has  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
whose  principal  occupation  is  the  tanning  and  currying  of  leather.    It  lies 
about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  centre  of  the  town  is  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea  level.    It  is  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  water- 
shed of  the  Mystic  River.    Many  of  the  streams  that  feed  this  river  arise  in 
Wobum.    Several  tanneries  pollute  these  streams,  being  situated  on  or  near 
the  banks,  with  their  refuse  products  and  sewage  flowing  into  them.    Of 
these  products,  the  spent ''  bark-liquor,"  containing  gallate  of  iron,  is  injuri- 
ous to  vegetation,  and  renders  the  stream  useless  for  domestic  purposes ; 
but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  positively  contaminating  the  atmosphere. 
The  compounds  of  "  water- washings,"  lime,  hen-manure  and  "  fleshings, " 
eonstitute  the  most  offensive  ingredients  of  the  polluted  stream,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  small,  shallow  and  tortuous.    It  is  said,  and  probably  truly, 
that  tanneries  in  thenuelvea  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  people 
liring  near  them.  *  Those  on  Russell  Brook,  eight  in  number,  are  large ;  they 
haTe  been  used  many  years,  and  they  discharge  their  sewage,  with  one 
exception,  into  a  single  small  stream,  which  receives  also  the  refuse  from 
two  currying  establishments,  one  gaa-house  and  numerous  dwellings.    The 
section  of  the  brook  into  which  all  this  filth  is  poured  is  about  one  mile  long, 
three  feet  wide,  and  usually  about  six  inches  deep.    The  upper  part,  for 
about  one-quarter  df  this  distance,  has  been  converted  into  an  ordinary 
brick  sewer,  with  several  traps  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  surface-drain- 
age.   The  remainder  is  still  an  open,  polluted  stream.    Where  this  is  covered, 
the  sole  complaint  is  on  account  of  a  disagreeable  smell  coming  through  the 
''traps."    This  stench,  arising  from  the  refuse  of  the  tanneries,  is  often 
complained  of  as  an  intolerable  nuisance ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  dis- 
ease  has  been  caused  by  it.    Formerly,  the  nuisance  was  so  intolerable  at 
this  place,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  adjacent  tannery  built  the  present 
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"  barrel-drain "  at  their  own  expense ;  and  the  well-water  in  the  vicinity, 
which  had  been  preTlously  too  much  contaminated  for  usei  became  pun 
again. 

In  Kovember,  1874,  the  following  facts  were  ascertained  of  the  different 
localities  in  the  course  of  the  stream.  Broad  Street:  Smell  but  seldom 
noticed.  [See  map.]  Union  Street :  There  are  **  traps  "  near  the  street,  snd 
the  odor  has  been  complained  of;  sometimes  causing  a  feeling  of  prostration. 
A  death  from  typhoid  fever  occurred  here  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  hooae 
marked  "  1/'  a  family  has  lived  for  eight  years,  and  has  been  annoyed  by  the 
odor  more  or  less  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  Before  the  sewer  wu 
built,  paint  was  turned  black  in  their  house,  and  their  well-water  was  ren- 
dered unfit  for  use.  Within  a  few  years,  there  have  been  in  this  house  on« 
death  from  diphtheria  and  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  one  of  which  proved 
fatal.  The  general  health  of  the  family  is  far  from  vigorous.  In  the  boon 
marked  '*  2,"  the  stench  has  been  such  an  annoyance  that  persons  sleeping 
on  the  side  of  the  house  nearest  to  it  have  been  obliged  to  keep  their  win- 
dows  closed  in  summer.  Becently,  the  head  of  the  family,  a  professional 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  died  in  this  house,  of  typhoid  pneumonia.  From 
this  evidence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  traps  of  the  sewers  have  not  been 
effectual  in  preventing  the  escape  of  foul  emanations.  Everett  Street :  Tlie 
stream  nms  below  the  sidewalk  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  street,  and  then 
are  several  traps.  The  population  is  dense  and  shifting,  many  of  the  resi- 
dents seldom  remainiug  over  a  year.  In  one  case,  a  family  left  the  neigh- 
borhood solely  on  account  of  the  stench,  which  is  especially  bad  near  a  trap 
close  to  the  entrance  of  a  house-drain.  The  well-water  along  the  lower  end 
of  this  street  has  so  disagreeable  a  taste  that  the  residents  generally  will  not 
drink  it.  The  illness  of  one  person  in  this  neighborhood  is  attributed 
entirely  to  this  odor,  which  eomee  forth  from  the  "  traps  "  concentrated  and 
extremely  offensive.  Bailroad  Street  crosses  the  sewer,  and  is  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  meadow  land  by  almost  eight  feet.  At  this  point,  the  sewer 
becomes  an  open  brook,  sluggish,  shallow  and  in  the  highest  degree  offensive. 
One  person,  living  near  by,  says  that  his  cattle  will  not  eat  the  grass  grow- 
ing on  its  banks.  He  mentions  several  deaths  which  have  been  attributed 
to  the  foul  condition  of  the  air.  At  the  house  marked  "  3  "  there  is  some 
odor.  Bigh  Street  is  crossed  by  the  open  channel  of  this  offensive  brook ;  and, 
from  the  eight  or  nine  houses  in  the  vicinity,  there  is  universal  complaint 
of  a  "  disgusting  and  sickening  nuisance."  Several  of  the  wells  have  been 
contaminated.  In  each  of  the  houses  marked  "  4"  and  ^'5''  a  caae  of  t^boid 
fever  has  lately  occurred.  The  vegetation  found  generally  in  brooks  ii  en- 
tirely wanting  here,  so  that  a  great  means  of  purification  of  the  filthy  water 
is  lost.  Proapeot  Street :  The  smell  is  very  offensive  here,  and  paint  has  been 
turned  black.  People  have  undoubtedly  been  deterred  from  locating  in 
Woburn  from  this  cause.  Below  Prospect  Street,  the  stream  becomes 
larger,  and  the  smell  resembles  that  noticed  about  tanneries,  the  water 
being  quite  black. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole  stream,  it  may  be  said  that  the  offence 
is  greatest  in  the  noddle  portion,  where  many  house-drains,  privies,  ete^ 
empty  into  it. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  deaths  in  this 
district,  especially  from  consumption,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever.  During  the  past  summer  and  fall,  when  the  brook  was  in  ita  worst 
condition,  there  was  sickness  in  most  of  the  houses.  It  is  fair  to  infer  thai 
the  prevalence  of  disease  was  influenced,  if  not  caused,  by  the  polluted  stream, 
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because  the  residents  in  this  district  live  in  good  houses,  and  are  intelligent, 
carefal  and  well  provided. 

Another  source  of  disease  is  a  small  pond  near  Conn  Street,  into  which  has 
flowed  the  drainage  of  two  tanneries.  The  outlet  of  this  pond  has  become 
obstracted  by  tan-bark,  etc.,  so  that  a  mire  of  considerable  size  has  been 
formed.  In  the  house  marked  ^'  6,^  there  were  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
this  season  ;  in  "  7,"  there  was  one ;  and,  on  Conn  Street,  there  were  twelve 
cases  at  one  time.  In  "  8,"  there  has  been  no  sickness,  but  some  complaint 
of  the  bad  smell. 

The  water  used  for  drinking  is  from  Horn  Pond.  In  "  9,"  well-water  is 
used,  and  three  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred,  of  which  one  was  fatal.  In 
**  10,"  well-water  used, — ^two  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  In  the  block  "  11,"  there 
were,  in  November,  four  cases  of  typhoid  in  two  tenements,  the  others 
remaining  vacant  because  of  the  sickness  in  that  locality.  In  block  "  12,'' 
there  was  one  case  of  typhoid  fever  this  season.  In  houses  "  13,''  "  14," 
'^  15"  and  '*  16,"  there  has  been  much  complaint  of  bad  smells,  but  no  special 
sickness.  In  block  "  18,"  three  persons  were  sick  with  diphtheria  at  the 
time  of  this  inquiry.  The  general  health  of  tenants  in  this  block  is  poor, 
and  the  well-water  used  by  them  is  turbid  and  discolored.  On  Fowle  Street, 
the  residents  complain  grievously  of  the  smell  arising  from  the  nuisance  in 
their  rear.  The  house  on  Fowle  Street,  where  there  were  two  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  was  so  filled  with  the  sickening  odor,  that  the  writer  of  this 
communication  was  sickeifed,  and  with  difficulty  kept  from  vomiting.  Tear 
after  year,  petitions  have  been  sent  to  the  local  board  of -health,  and  they  have 
done  all  that  they  could  do  without  rendering  the  town  liable  to  a  lawsuit. 
As  before  stated,  the  covering  of  the  brook  from  Salem  street  to  Railroad 
Street  was  adppted  as  the  best  mode  of  reliefl  Below  the  latter  street,  it  has 
been  the  practice,  when  the  brook  was  dry,  and  the  stench  unusually 
offensive,  to  dig  out  its  bed,  and  throw  the  semi-solid  mire  on  either  side, 
allowing  it  to  dry  there ;  a  proceeding  the  immediate  result  of  which  was  to 
make  matters  worse.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  general  $ewer  lato, 
as  we  have  a  general  railroad  law.  The  introduction  of  water,  by  reservoirs, 
etc.,  into  so  many  towns  and  cities  has  become  so  general  throughout  the 
Btate,  that  unless  proper  sewers  are  supplied,  the  public  health  must  suffer, 
and  many  able-bodied  citizens  will  be  lost  to  the  conmiunity  by  typhoid 
fever  and  similar  diseases. 

[Oar  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  decayed  teeth, 
which  he  considers  as  peculiar  to  civilized  life,  and  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  mineral  salts  from  the  food  largely  eaten  in 
modem  society.  Statistics  are  quoted  from  "How  Plants •  Grow,"  show- 
ing that  the  mineral  ash  from  whole  wheat  is  about  four  times  as  great 
as  that  from  fine  wheaten  flour.  The  following  two  cases  are  given 
«s  illustrations  of  this  theory:]  "l.A  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
possessing  a  perfectly  sound  set  of  teeth,  came  to  Massachusetts  seven  years 
ago.  At  the  present  time,  she  has  lost  about  half  her  teeth ;  and,  while  she 
kas  been  in  this  State,  she  has  subsisted  mainly  on  flour  bread,  which  she 
did  not  eat  before.  2.  A  dentist  had  filled  fourteen  cavities  in  the  teeth  of 
his  first-bom  child  at  the  age  of  four  years.  His  family  then  gave  up  the 
use  of  fine  flour,  eating  meat,  the  whole  grains,  etc.,  and  another  child,  bom 
somewhat  later,  had  perfectly  sound  teeth  when  four  years  old." 

[Our  correspondent  sends  the  following  table,  showing  the  prevalence 
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of  decayed  teeth  among  the  pupils  in  the  sqhools  of  Wobnm.  He  shows 
that  the  evil  is  not  confined  to  one  town.  Probably  statistics  taken 
throughout  the  State  would  give  similar  results ;  and  American  dentiata  in 
France  and  Germany  say  the  same  of  those  countries.] 


NAHE  or  TOWN. 

• 

Age  of  Scholars 
esamlned. 

No.  of 

Scholars 

examined. 

No.  having 
soand 
Teeth. 

NchiTla; 
dccajTfd 

Teeth. 

Woburn, 

, 

6 

to  8  years,  . 

42 
43 

6 
3 

36 

40 

it 

28 

4 

24 

i( 

26 

12 

U 

i( 

46 

11 

1       U 

(( 

94 

27 

67 

(1 

, 

39 

9 

SO 

(I 

60 

16 

So 

ti 

24 

6 

19 

i( 

23 

10 

13 

it 

8  to  12  years 

33 

11 

• 

22 

• 

447 

113 

3S5 

• 
Lexington,     .... 

•               •                •                • 

6  to  8  years, . 

ii         tt 

1 

.     *     30 
60 

7 
13 

23 
87 

•t 

•  .                *               • 

4t 

•  »                •               • 

8  to  12  years 

ti         Ii 

1 

30 
60 

3 
2 

27 

4S 

• 

160 

25 

1S5 

Concord,        .... 

.               •                •                • 

6  to  8  years, , 

Ii .        Ii 

1 

80 
89 

3 
11 

27 
28 

CI 

*                .                ■                * 

it  •        ti 

18. 

4 

U 

II 

•                •                .                • 

8  to  12  years, 

88 

4 

34 

125 

22 

103 

Bedford,         .... 

•                .               .                • 

5  to  8  years 
10  to  20     " 

35 

40 

2 
11 

33 
29 

. 

■ 

76 

IS 

63 

[Our  correspondent  states  that  the  teeth  of  foreigners  (in  Wobum)  are  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  those  of  native  Americans.] 

Worcester, — 50,000—20.46. — During  the  summer  months,  there  'was  a  largt 
number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  cholera  infantum  in  certain  parts  of  the 
city,  due  to  the  filthiness  of  the  sections.  In  certain  parts  of  the  city,  thfl 
stench  was  outrageous,  owing  to  drains  opening  into  the  streets. 
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Death-fxUes 

in  some  American  Cities  during  the  Year  1874. 

» 

CITY. 

Estimated 
Popnlfttlon. 

Deaths 
ptr  1,000. 

CITY. 

Estimated 
Population. 

Deaths 
per  1,000. 

New  York, 

1,040,000 

27.61 

Memphis, 

50,000 

22.96 

PhilAdelphia,    . 

770,000 

19.54 

Lowell,    . 

49,000 

24.12 

Brooklyn, . 

450,000 

24.46 

Cambridge, .  • 

48,000 

24.56 

SLLonlB,  . 

400,000 

16.27 

Hartford, 

45',000 

12.86 

Chicago,    • 

3»5,000 

20.81 

Fall  Elver,      . 

44,000 

26.75 

Baltimore,t 

860,000 

21.14 

Reading,'. 

42,000 

18.66 

Bo6ton,t    • 

831,000 

23.60 

St.  Paul, . 

40,000 

16.03 

BoiUo,     . 

175,000 

18.46 

Faterson,. 

88,000 

23.35 

ClereUmd, 

145,000 

16.69 

Portland,. 

85,000 

19.08 

BlstofColnmbia,    . 

150,000 

19.72 

liawrence,       •       • 

83,000 

23.45 

"             "  whites, 

110,000 

15.71 

Springfield,     . 

33,000 

18.83 

"             «  col'ed, 

40,000 

80.77 

Utica,      .  •    . 

82,000 

16.42 

PltU bmrg,  •       •       • 

187,000 

24.69 

Ljnn,      .       •       • 

81,000 

20.46 

Newark,    . 

115,000 

29.16 

Qnihcy,  HI.,    . 

80,000 

18.76 

Detroit,     . 

110,000 

21.69 

Springfield,  111.,      . 

80,000 

12.23 

Milwaiikee, 

100,000 

19.09 

Fort  Wayne,  . 

80,000 

17.80 

Proridenoe, 

100,000 

19.86 

Savannah, 

29,000 

85.88 

ASbKoj,    . 

85,000 

15JM> 

TerreHante,  . 

25,000 

12.20 

AH^^ieiij, 

75,000 

ld.77 

Norfolk,  .       .       . 

24,000 

18.08 

Bicfamond, 

65,000 

24.47 

Dnbnqne, 

22,000 

12.32 

87taciue,{ 

00,000 

15.20 

Augusta,  • 

20,000 

28.65 

New  Hareo,     . 

68,000 

19.60 

Bangor,   . 

20,000 

15.65 

Toledo,     . 

55,000 

10.90 

20,000 

11.00 

T^foy,. 

50,000 

29.00 

Norwich,  •       •       • 

18,000 

• 

21.35 

Charleston, 

50,000 

88.96 

> 
Concord,  N.  H.,     . 

14,000 

18.15 

Worcester, 

50,000 

20.46 

Newport,*       •       • 

13,000 

12.80 

*  As  glren  hy  the  registrars  in  answer  to  enquiries  sent  to  one  hundred  cities.  The  yery' 
low  BottBllty  of  tome  of  the  eltles  suggests  the  idea  that  the  registration  may  not  have  been 
eoDplcte. 

t  From  October  81, 1878,  to  October  81, 1874.  %  Including  all  annexations. 

f  SxduslTe  of  7i  drowned  in  the  flood  of  July  S6. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  STATE 

« 

PRISON  AT  OHARLESTOWN.* 


Hon.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Secretary  Board  of  Prisons  Committee, 

Dear  SiR:-r-Iii  compliance  with  a  request  made  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  we,  as  a  Committee 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  desire  to  make  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  regard  to  the  State  Prison  and  the  land  con- 
nected with  it,  considered  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  : — 

In  the  location  of  the  prison,  we  agree  with  its  founders, 
officers  and  inspectors  in  the  opinion,  as  generally  expressed, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  that  of  itself  absolutely  prejudicial  to 
health, .  although,  for  many  reasons,  the  place  is  not  desir- 
able; the  present  yard  of  five  acres  is  smaller  than  the 
demands  of  health  would  require,  and  thorough  ventilation 
and  drainage  are  difficult  of  attainment,  if  at  all  possible,  on 
Buch  low  land. 

The  fact,  too,  that  the  floors  of  the  various  wings  are  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil, — which  is  only  two  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water  at  high  tide,  and  quite  near  it, — must, 
as  stated  by  the  inspectors  in  their  report  for  the  year  1852, 
cause  dampness  in  some  of  the  lower  cells,  which  is  **  hazard- 
ous to  health.*'  This  evil  is,  however,  to  a  great  degree 
obviated,  from  the  fact*  that  the  floors  of  the  cells  rest  upon 
stone  foundations  several  feet  deep,  and  not  directly  upon 
the  ground. 

External  to  the  prison,  and  not  far  distant,  is  an  evident 
source  of  danger  to  health  in  the  flats  upon  which  the  sewage 
of  Charlestown  and  of  the  prison  are  spread  and  exposed  to 
the  air;  so  that,  for  several  years,  it  has  not  infrequently 
been  necessary  to  close  windows,  in  order  to  avoid  the  intol- 

*  The  prerioas  papers  were  sent  to  the  Senate  in  manuscript,  January  20, 1876; 
ud  this  report  was  made  while  the  others  were  going  through  the  press. 
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erable  stench,  and  that,  too,  in  summer,  when  the  necessity 
for  ventilation  by  open  windows  is  the  greatest. 

In  regard  to  the  health  of  the  prison  itself,  an  examination 
of  the  annual  reports  for  the  past  fifty-five  years  discloses  the 
following  facts : — 

From  1805 — the  date  of  completion  of  the  original  prison 
— to  1828,  inclusive,  there  were  2,176  prisoners  committed, 
and  114  deaths,  or  47.8  to  each  1,000  commitmeTits.  This 
death-rate  was  then  thought  to  be  great,  and  to 'call  for  a 
remedy.  The  convicts  slept  in  dormitories  containing  from 
six  to  sixteen  individuals  each,  with  close  doors,  and  with 
little  chinks  in  the  walls  to  admit  air  and  sunshine. 

In  1829,  the  new  prison  (the  present  north  wing)  was 
completed,  with  small  windows.  It  contained  304  cells,  with 
close  doors,  each  containing  a  space  of  171}  cubic  feet;  and 
from  that  date  to  the  end  of  1865,  when  crowding  began  to 
be  marked,  the  mortality  was  only  34  to  each  1,000;  while 
from  1866  to  1874,  inclusive,  the  death-rate  has  been  a  trifle 
under  50  to  each  1,000  commitments. 

A  glance  at  the  following  table  shows  these  facts  : — 

Table  No.  I. 


1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831. 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1885, 
1836, 
1837, 


308 

19.4 

282 

17.7 

279 

35.8 

308 

19.4 

298 

20.1 

314 

3.2 

313 

19.2 

285 

3.5 

290 

13.8 

323 

18.5 

290 

17.2 

290 

24.1 

256 

42.9 

250 

24. 

277 

14.4 

279 

10.8 

278 

14.4 

291 

17.2 

25 
32 
14 

6 

10 
13 
14 
27 
14 

7 

7 
12 
10 

7 
17 
13 

7 
14 


1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843. 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1852, 
1853, 
1854, 
1855, 


302 
318 
322 
331 
287 
265 
276 
280 
253 
288 
281 
349 
440 
472 
483 
491 
483 
457 


23.3 
15.7 
6.1 
24.1 
6.9 
7.5 
7.2 
3.6 
3.9 

10.6 
8.6 

13.6 

11.8 
8.3 
8.1 

16.6 
6.6 


21 
7 

U 

26 

6 

13 

15 

8 

7 

7 

27 

15 

10 

IS 

20 

22 

26 

26 
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Table  No.  I — Concluded. 


1856, 
1857. 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 


>   o 


t 


^ 


05 


•  «  2  8 


^  -H  K 
5U 


& 


452 
440 
483 
491 
502 
647 
460 
408 
351 
379 


8.8 

9^.1 

4.1 

16.3 

7.9 

18.3 

21.7 

17.1 

14.2 

18.2 


■ 

O 


o 


27 

29 
26 
8 
11 
30 
54 
28 
30 
25 


T£AB8. 


1866, 

1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 


I; 


i 


•-«  ►» 


518 
647 
558 
593 
563 
543 
562 
586 
683 


17.4 
10.8 
10.7 
11.8 
24.8 
14.7 
33  8 
15.3 
20.5 


Oh   3 

Is 


I 


g 


i 
t 


16 
13 
34 
30 
63 
36 
16 
10 
20 


In  the  days  of  the  old  prison  (since  remodelled  in  1852, 
enlarged  in  1867,  and  constituting  the  present  west  wing), 
the  mortality  was  considerable,  being  17  to  each  1,000  resi- 
dents per  year  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1829.  This  h^h 
rate  has  already  been  explained. 

In  1830,  after  the  occupation  of  the  *'  new  prison,"  when 
one  would  have  expected  the  death-rate  to  fall,  it  remained 
stationary ;  and  in  1831  it  rose  considerably, — facts  difficult 
to  explain,  unless  it  came  from  living  in  a  n^wly-finished, 
iacompletely  dried,  and  consequently  damp,  stone  building. 

During  the  year  of  the  cholera  epidemic  (1832),  there 
were  in. the  prison  195  cases  presenting  more  or  less  the 
symptoms  of  that  disease,  although  none  died  directly  from 
it;  but  the  general  death-rate  was' excessive  (42.9),  as  was  to 
be  expected. 

In  1833,  when  the  mortality  was  great.  Dr.  Walker  stated 
in  his  report,  that  ^  low  fever,  of  a  typhoid  character,  was 
prevalent.** 

In  1834,  the  mortality  of  the  previous  three  years  had 
caused  some  alarm,  and  great  efforts  >fB/e  made  to  improve 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison.  These  efforts  bore  fruit 
in  the  lower  death-rates  of  the  three  succeeding  years, — a 
fact  which  was  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  physician  in  1836. 
The  weak  convicts  in  the  prison,  too,  had  probably  many  of 
them  died  during  the  epidemics  of  1832  and  1833. 
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lu  1837,  **  low  fever  "  was  prevalent  again,  and  the  death- 
rate  rose. 

.  In  1838  occurred  the  first  death  by  violence  of  which  we 
find  note ;  and,  excluding  this,  the  death-rate  would  be  19.5. 
In  this  year,  too,  was  the  first  mention  of  a  death  from  poea- 
monia. 

In  1841,  the  death-rate  was  high,  but  fully  compensated 
for  by  the  extremely  low  rates  of  the  previous  and  succeeding 
years. 

Fr.om  1842  to  1849,  inclusive,  during  which  time  the  aver- 
age number  of  convicts  was  small  (285),  a  period  of  unusual 
health  prevailed,  and  the  average  yearly  death-rate  per  1,000 
was  only  six. 

During  1850  and  1851,  the  average  number  of  convicts 
in  the  prison  had  increased,  respectively,  60  and  nearly  70 
per  cent,  above  the-  average  of  the  previous  eight  years ;  there 
were  complaints  of  crowding  (although  the  cells  were  not  all 
occupied),  diarrhoea  prevailed,  and  the  mortality  increased. 

On  the  completion  of  the  new  south  wing,  in  1852,  with 
150  cells,  of  309]^  cubic  feet  each,  and  with  the  remodelling 
of  the  west  wing  for  100  cells  a  little  larger  than  those  in  the 
south  wing,  together  with  the  introduction  of  Cochituate 
water,  the  mortality  decreased,  and  did  not,  until  1861,  reach 
the  figure  of  even  10  to  the  1,000,  except  in  1854,  when 
there  were  three  cases  of  small-pox  and  205  cases  of  severe 
choleraic  diarrhoea  treated,  and  in  1859,  when  the  higher  rate 
was  more  than  compensated  for  by  very  low  rates  iu  1858 
and  1860. 

In  1860  and  1861,  just  about  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  prison  was  crowded,  and  the  high  death-rate^  of  1861, 
1862  and  1863  can  probably  be  accounted  for  in  that  way ; 
the  low  death-rate  in  1860,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of 
convicts,  following  directly  upon  the  placing  of  large  windows 
in  the  north  wing,  admitting  air  and  sunshine,  which  had 
been  pretty  well  kept  out  by  the  old,  small  windows. 

In  1862,  1863,  1864  and  1865,  during  the  war,  there  were 
fewer  ^commitments,  and  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison 
diminished  materially,  as  did  the  death-rate. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1866,  the  number  again 
increased,  with  an  increase  in  the  death-rate. 
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In  1867,  by  enlarging  the  west  wing,  98  more  cells  were 
added  to  the  554  already  existing.  Grated  doors,  admitting 
more  air,  were  placed  in  the  cells  of  the  north  wing  in  1868, 
and  the  death-rate  became  lower  for  three  years. 

Since  that  time,  the  mortality  has  been  excessive,  while 
the  prison  has  been  about  three-quarters  full,  or  full. 

From  the  figures  in  the  fourth  column,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  variation  in  the  number  of  pardons  from  year  to  year 
would  not  in  any  probability  have  seriously  affected  the 
results  arrived  at. 

It  has  been  estimated,  however,  by  careful  computations, 
that  the  true  death-rate  is  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  figures  we  have  given,  many  men  having  been 
pardoned  in  the  last  months  of  their  lives. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  second  table  (dividing  the 
period  into  six  of  nine  years  each,  and  beginning  after  the 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever  years),  the  following  facts  will  be 
apparent : — 
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4.1 
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Table  No.  U. 


YEAKS 


1821  to  1829. . 
18:Wto  1838,. 
1^:J9  to  1847, . 
1848  to  1856,. 
\%1  to  1865, . 
1866  to  1874,. 


§     K 

s    ft 


« 


o. 


Ok 

o 
ft 


^8 

4)      >> 


^ 


•2  * 


s  ^ 

a  « 

«  «> 

t«  C 


«  ii 


> 


«a    > 


a 

o 


s 

S*  a 

c  5 

»  c 


«8§ 


at 
S 
C 
C 

< 


a. 

e 

a 


292 

45 

17.0 

52.0 

— 

. 

278 

52 

20.6 

47.1 

11.9 

55.0* 

291 

23 

8.7 

43.1 

7.6* 

43.5 

' 

434 

41 

10.5 

47.6 

4.9 

48.3 

.   451 

54 

13.3 

59.0 

3.7 

47.6 

584 

93 

17.8 

45.0 

4.6 

62.3 

9.4* 

4.8 

5.0 

6.6 

6.7 


*  Compated  for  eight  years,  the  data  being  wanting  for  the  ninth. 
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1.  The  total  death-rate  has  progressively  increased  (since 
1839),  and  finally  doubled. 

2.  The  relative  mortality  from  consumption  has  also  in- 
creased, and  from  43.5  per  cent,  to  62.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths. 
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3.  The  death-rate  from  all  causes,  excluding  consumption, 
has  also  progressively  increased,  and  from  4.8  in  each  1,000 
to  6.7,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent. 

4.  The  number  of  pardons  has  not  been  subject  to  sufficient 
variation  from  year  to  year  to  vitiate  the  above  results. 

5.  The  number  of  days'  illness  to  each  man  during  the  year 
has  decreased,  and  is  certainly  very  small.  As  this  column 
represents,  to  a  great  degree,  transient  illnesses,  the  fact  can 
be  probably  explained  by  the  greater  attention  to  sanitaiy 
laws  and  to  preventive  medicine  from  year  to  year. 

Finally.  This  progressive  increase  in  the  death-rate  has 
taken  place  in  spite  of  many  and  great  improvements  in  the 
prison. 

Previous  to  1831,  the  causes  of  death  were  not  uniformly 
stated.  In  1832,  1833,  1839,  1849  and  1852,  there  were 
deaths  from  typhoid  fever.  In  1834  and  1835,  there  were 
deaths  from  ^^ fever";  and  in  1837,  a  "low  fever*'  prevailed. 

After  the  introduction  of  Cochituate  water  and  the  other 
improvements  already  mentioned,  in  1852,  there  was  not  a 
case  of  fever  until  1866,  when  the  prison  was  crowded,  and 
one  death  occurred.  There  were  deaths  from  the  same  dis- 
ease also  in  1868  and  1874,  and  one  from  "fever"  in  1870. 

In  1869,  1870  and  1871,  acute  pulmonary  diseases  became 
prevalent  for  the  first  time. 

Of  19  deaths  in  1872,  12  were  from  consumption ;  of  9  in 
1873,  8  were  from  the  same  cause ;  and  in  1874,  with  683 
convicts  for  654  cells,  there  died  of  pneumonia,  1 ;  typhoid 
fever,  1 ;  typhoid  pneumonia,  2 ;  consumption,  8 ;  and  the 
death-rate  for  the  year  was  20.5. 

From  1805  to  1874,  inclusive,  there  have  been  383  deaths. 
From  1831  to  the  end  of  1874,  there  have  been  258  deaths ; 
of  which  131  were  from  consumption,  8  from  typhoid  fever, 
4  from  "  fever,"  and  5  from  pneumonia.  Four  of  the  deaths 
from  fever  occurred  after  the  early  part  of  1866,  and  all  of 
the  cases  of  pneumonia,  with  one  exception  (in  1838), 
occurred  after  that  year. 

The  deduction  which  we  draw  from  these  facts  is,  that  the 
prison,  as  now  constructed,  cannot  be  occupied  to  more  than 
about  three-fourths  of  its  full  capacity  without  an  alarming 
increase  in  its  mortality. 
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The  mortality  from  all  other  causes,  excluding  consump- 
tion, since  1839,  has  not  at  any  time  been  great,  the  average 
yearly  chances  of  death  in  the  9  years  ending  in  1874  having 
been  67  in  10,000  (or,  adding  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  par- 
dons, 84  in  10,000),  while  for  all  males  from  20  to  70  years 
old  in  the  State,  the  chances  are  about  80  in  10,000. 

The  death-rate  in  Massachusetts  for  all  males  over  twentv 
and  under  seventy  years  of  age  varies  a  little  on  either  side  of 
12.5  in  1,000;  and  in  the  prison,  from  1866  to  1874,  it  was 
17.8  (or,  adding  one-fourth,  22.25)  ;  in  1874,  it  was  20.5 
(or  25.6)  ;  and  from  1870  to  1874,  inclusive,  it  was  21.8 
(or  27.25). 

In  order  to  compare  the  mortality  with  other  prisons,  the 
following  table  has  been  prepared,  including,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, those  of  the  same  class  as  the  prison  in  Chatlestown : — 

Table  No.  III. 


PRISONS. 


Austria  (long  sentences),  prisons  for  males,    . 

Italy,  prisons  in  general, 

France,  prisons  for  men, 

Austria  (short  sentences),  prisons  for  men, 
Connecticut  (U.  S.)  State  prison,     . 
New  York  (U.  S.),  Auburn,     .        .        .        . 
Belgium,  prisons  in  general,     .        .        .        . 
Denmark,  prisons  in  general,  .        .        .        . 
Massachusetts  (U.  S.)  State  prison, . 
England,  all  convict  prisons  for  men, 

Norway, 

Switzerland, 

Germany,  prisons  for  men,       .... 


2 

71.0 

1 

50.9 

— 

86.5 

2 

33.0 

18 

1 

24.3 

18 

17.8 

1 

17.7 

2 

17.5 

18 

17.2 

15 

13.8 

9.7 

- 

6tol6 

10  to  27 
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Table  No.  III. — Concluded. 


Akxual   Dbaib- 

BJLTB   riE  IfXO 

PRISONS. 

rsiflonos. 

, 

1 
186S.*  1 ISTS.* 

Ohio,  State  prison, 

22.8 

40.0 

Maryland,  State  prison, 

« 

30.5 

30.0 

Maine,  State  prison. 

1 

36.3 

15.0 

Kentucky,  State  prison. 

■ 

11.0 

35.0 

Indiana,  Southern  prison,     . 

1 

30.0  1   10.0 

Michigan,  State  prison. 

1               1 

18.1 

10.0 

Massachusetts,  State  prison. 

• 

1    10.7  ;    15  3 

Pennsylvania,  Western  prison. 

• 

6.8      15.0 

Iowa,  State  prison. 

1 

10.0      10.7 

New  York,  Sing  Sing,  . 

• 

10.8      10.0 

New  York,  Auburn, 

t 

10.5      10.0 

Wisconsin,  State  prison. 

1 

0.1      10.0 

Indiana,  Northern  prison,     . 

• 

a 

6.8       5.0 

*  These  two  years  were  taken  as  the  staUsUcs  happened  to  be  of  easy  access,  and  Ume  vai 
wanting  for  farther  comparisons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  in  most  prisons  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  much  greater  than  in  Charlestown. 
With  the  exception  of  those  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  and 
individual  prisons  in  Germany,  however,  their  sanitary  con- 
dition is  bad.  Scurvy  is  mentioned  as  a  common  disease  in 
many  of  them ;  and,  in  Austrian  prisons,  this  most  thoroughly 
preventable  disease  causes  9.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths. 

The  death-rate  in  our  prison,  up  to  1870  and  after  1839, 
compares  favorably,  too,  with  the  rates  in  the  majority  of 
American  prisons ;  but,  if  we  take  a  high  standard  of  com- 
parison,— the  prisons  of  Great  Britain, — we  shall  see  that 
for  the  past  five  years  our  death-rate  has  been  excessive. 
Major  E.  F.  Du  Cane,  R.E.,  Surveyor-General  of  Prisons  in 
Great  Britain,  says  of  them,  in  a  report  published  in  1872: 
''The  history  of  the  prisons  for  many  years  has  shown  an 
entire  absence  of  epidemics  within  them.  ...  In  the 
construction  of  the  prisons,  most  careful  attention  is  paid  to 
the  important  questions  of  drainage  and  ventilation";  and  it 
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will  be  seen  fronl  the  table  that  their  death-rate  is  quite 
moderate. 

In  investigating  the  causes  of  the  great  mortality  of  late 
in  this  prison,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  only  three  points  to 
ehicidate : — 

1.  Why  there  should  be  so  many  deaths  from  consumption. 

2.  What  should  make  the  mortality  of  certain,  and  espe- 
cially the  last  five,  years  as  great. 

3.  Why  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia  have  recently  ap- 
peared and  caused  several  deaths,  after  having  been  unknown 
in  the  prison  for  so  many  years. 

The  three  results  are  considered  to  be  due  to  a  common 
cause,  and  the  three  questions  will  be  answered  together. 

Probably  a  large  number  of  the  convicts,  possibly  a  quarter 
or  a  third  of  those  who.  die  in  the  prison,  were  suffering  from 
incurable  disease  when  sentenced.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no 
statistics  are  to  be  found  on  this  point ;  but  a  consideration  of 
the  following  table  will  show  that  at  least  a  majority  must 
contract  the  diseases  of  which  they  die  in  the  prison : — 
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Table  No.  IV. 

Shomng  Deathrrates^  etc.,  according  to  the  Length  of  Sentences, 

from  1828  to  1864,  inclusive. 
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LCSOTH  OP  SisiTBircs  vx 
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s  ^ 
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^ 

5Z5 

"A 

Q 
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Less  than  2, 

1,160 

20 

17.2 

14 

12.0 

12.2 

2  to  3,      . 

1,214 

84 

69.3 

25 

20  2 

22.1 

3  to  5,      . 

1,318 

160 

121.4 

35 

26.4 

30.1 

5  to  10,    . 

849 

212 

249.2 

38 

44.7 

59.6 

10  and  over, 

238 

76 

316.4 

28 

118.1 

173.8 

For  life,     . 

183 

95 

519.1 

28 

153.0 

315.9 

^        .?! 


It  has  been  stated,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  convicts 
in  Massachusetts  are  more  broken  down  by  excesses  of  all 
kinds  now  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  when  our  cities  were 
small ;  and  this  fact  would  account  in  some  degree  for  higher 
death-rates.  In  proof  of  the  assertion,  we  may  state  that 
twenty-two  "prisoners  were  sent  to  insane  asylums  during  the 
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last  eleven  years,  but  less  than  thirty  for  the  whole  period 
before  that  time;  In  1838  a  case  of  insanity  was  spoken  of  as 
the  second  in  ten  years.  Syphilis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
so  much  more  common  as  one  would  expect. 

The  substitution  of  solitary  confinement  as  a  punishment  for 
flogging,  in  1856,  and  giving  up  the  out-of-door  work  in  stone- 
cutting,  in  1864,  have  been  considered  causes  of  increased  mor- 
tality ;  but  a  glance  at  the  first  table  shows  conclusively  that 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case.  Undoubtedly,  the  present 
sedentary,  indoor  employment  of  many  of  the  prisoners, 
especially  where  they  are  exposed  to  breathing  dust,  is  in- 
jurious to  health ;  but,  even  with  an  increased  mortality,  that 
is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  idleness,  and,  under  a  contract- 
system  of  labor,  must  be  considered  as  somewhat  unavoidable, 
— ^to  what  degree  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

Confinement,  routine,  despondency,  despair,  the  dyspepsia 
from  eating  in  solitude, — all  act  with  cumulative  eflfect,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  last  table,  but  no  more  than  they  did  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

The  general  care  of  the  prisoners,  including  clothing,  etc., 
etc.,  seems  excellent,  with  the  exception  that  they  do  not  have 
enough  active  employment. 

The  food  seemed  to  us  good  in  quality,  well  cooked,  abun- 
dant, and  the  diet  more  liberal  than  any  others  with  which  we 
have  been  able  to  compare  it.  In  connection  with  the  great 
prevalence  of  pulmonary  consumption  may  be  mentioned  the 
small  quantity  of  the  fatty  elements  of  food  in  the  dietary ; 
but  this  is  a  criticism  which  applies  to  all  prisons,  and  con- 
sumption is  the  chief  cause  of  death  in  nearly  all  of  them.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  diet-list  with  that  for  con- 
victs at  industrial  employment  in  prisons  in  Great  Britain. 
In  the  latter,  each  prisoner  has  a  prescribed  quantity  of  food ; 
at  Charlestown,  he  has  all  that  he  wishes. 

Diet  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison. 

BrecLkfast,    .    Sunday,    .    .  .  Rice  and  molasses,  white  bread,  coffee. 

Monday,   .    .  .  Fish-hash,  white  bread,  coffee. 

Tuesday,  .     .  .  Meat-hash,  white  bread,  coffee. 

Wednesday, .  .  Potatoes,  salt  pork,  white  bread,  coffee. 

Thursday,     .  .  Meat-hash,  white  bread,  coffee. 

Friday,      .     .  .  Fish-hash,  white  bread,  coffee. 

Saturday, .    .  .  Meat-hash,  white  bread,  coffee. 
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Supper, 


Sunday,  . 
Monday,  . 
Tuesday,  . 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday,  . 
Saturday, . 


Meat-hash,  graham  bread,  coffee. 
Corned  beef,  vegetables,  white  bread. 
Baked  beans,  brown  bread. 
Beef  soup,  white  bread. 
Pea  soup,  white  bread. 
Baked  beans,  brown  bread. 
Pea  soup,  white  briad. 
White  bread,  coffee. 


Breakfast, 
Dinner,     . 


Diet  m  Prisons  in  Great  Britain. 
Three-quarters  of  a  pint  cocoa,  bread. 


Sunday, 
Monday, 


Tuesday, 


Wednesday, . 
Thursday,     . 


Friday, 


Saturday, . 


Supper, 


Four  ounces  cheese,  bread. 

Four  ounces  of  mutton,  half  ounce  of 
onions  with  bread,  one  pound  pota- 
toes, bread. 

One  pint  soup,  made  of  eight  ounces 
shin  of  beef,  1  ounce  pearl  barley, 
three  ounces  of  fresh  vegetables ;  one 
pound  potatoes,  bread. 

Same  as  Monday. 

One  pound  suet  pudding,  made  of  one 
and  a  half  ounces  suet,  eight  ounces 
of  flour,  six  and  a  half  ounces  water ; 
one  pound  potatoes,  bread. 

Four  ounces  of  mutton,  half  ounce  of 
onions  with  bread,  one  pound  potatoes, 
bread. 

Same  as  Friday. 

One  pint  oatmeal  gruel,  bread. 


The  one  great  want  in  the  prison  is  pure  air.  In  the 
hospital,  when  it  is  full,  seven  beds  are  now  necessarily  occu- 
pied which  are  objectionable.  For  the  rest,  the  room  is  ample 
(20,400  cubic  feet  in  the  ward,  and  580  in  each  separate  cell), 
sufficient  ventilation  could  be  accomplished  by  open  windows, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  sunshine.  Twelve  patients  can 
be  accommodated  there  ;  and,  for  that  number,  the  hospital  is 
not  open  to  serious  objection,  although  windows  and  wooden 
ceilings  in  all  the  cells  and  a  water-closet  easy  of  access  are 
to  be  desired. 

In  the  lower  arch  for  punishment,  and  for  confinement  of 
dangerous  cases,  and  in  the  cells  of  the  upper  arch  (all  of  this 
in  the  west  wing),  we  find  too  little  warmth  or  ventilation,  or 
both. 

Of  the  652  cells  in  the  three  wings,  we  have  seen  that  about 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  must  be  vacant  in  order  to  keep  the 
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death-rate  low,  and  this  is  very  readily  explained.  In  such 
case,  a  large  number  of  cells  would  be  left  unoccupied  in  the 
north  or  old  wing  (built  in  1829).  The  prisoners  often  com- 
plain of  this  wing  as  causing  headache,  nausea,  etc.,  and  the 
visiting  physicians  corroborate  their  testimony*  In  1837, 
there  were  twenty-three  cases  of  bleeding  from  the  lungs, 
and  fifteen  of  them  were  from  the  north  wing. 

From   the   accompanying  table  will  be  seen  the   relatiye 
accommodations  of  the  different  wings : — 


Table  No.  V. 


WINGS. 


£   a 

£  C 

--    ^    • 

o    ** 

■a    e 


s 


8 


« 

5  a  . 

^    ta  *i 

2.-C  8 


s  .a 


a 

X 


o 

B 


South  wing, 

West  wing  (cells  are  aot  all  of  one  size), 
North  wing, 


900  Ci^^Jl 

500     309J&:l3JJ 
460  17Ij 


The  estimated  size  for  cells  in  the  proposed  new  prison  is 
396  cubic  feet.  Suppose  that  the  space  now  occupied  by  304 
cells  of  171 J^  cubic  feet  each  in  the  north  wing  were  entirely 
reconstructed,  even  upon  the  basis  of  the  south  wing,  there 
would  then  be  room  for  only  174  cells,  or  130  less  than  are 
now  there.  Even  then  the  space  to  each  prisoner  in  the  open 
corridors  would  be  only  eight-ninths  of  that  which  each  man 
has  in  the  south  wing.  In  such  case,  the  prison,  which  now 
contains  689  convicts,  has  room  enough  for  only  524  (say 
500)  ;  and  the  hospital  is  about  half  large  enough  for  the 
present  number  of  convicts. 

The  ventilation  in  all  the  wings  is  defective;  or,  rather, 
ventilation,  which  consists  in  removing  foul  air  and  introduc- 
ing fresh  air,  does  not  exist  at  all.  The  foul  air  is  diffu^t^d 
pretty  generally,  and  a  certain  condition  of  impurity  is  reached 
and  remains  rather  constant. 

In  the  south  wing,  the  amount  of  air  in  the  corridoi*s  and 
the  large  amount  of  air  in  the  central  guard-room  (78,<KM' 
cubic  feet),  which  connects  freely  by  open  bars  with  all  the 
wings,  probably  obviates  the  difficulty  to  some  extent  for  that 
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win.;  but  in  the  west,  and  especially  in  the  north  wing,  there 

a:^°c  nditions  which,  we  think,  <^'\'^; ^ZZ^^iJ^e 
evils  of  bud  ventilation  are  aggravated  from  the  fact  that  the 
its  in  the  cell«  are  of  wood  with  loose  co-rs,-d  not 
provided  with  ventilating-shafts  to  carry  off  bad  odors. 
^Then  the  steam  had  been  shut  off  long  enough  for  the 
pi   s  t^lecome  cool,  the  air-meter  indicated  al-st  no  cir- 
1  ion  in  the  corridors ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  the  cell^ 
e    dex  did  not  move  on  placing  the  anemometer  close  to 
ventnator.     In  some  cases,  there  was  found  to  be  a  draft 
the  ventiiaior.  ventilators ;  while,  di- 

w   Vnerally  a  feeble  draft  outwards.     When  the  steam- 
;re::  .U  the  condition  w.  -ew^oved    ^^ 

^^^^^^^  :fCti:;,  claJ.  the  results 

iTnTby  the  air-meter.     The  carbonic  acid  does  not  repre- 

e^  by  any  means,  all  the  impurities  in  the  air ;  but  xt  s,  n 

Ihf  irln/sUte  of  science,  the  best  attainable  mdex  of  those 

impurities. 

Table  No.  VI. 
AmourU  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  parts  per  1 ,000. 
Examinations  of  air.  night  of  February  9.    Corridors,  close  to  cell- 
doors : — 


10  p.m.    North  wing,  below, 
M        "      above, 

South  wing,  below, 

4»        **      above, 

1a.m.    North  wing,  below, 

t4        *»      above, 

South  wing,  below, 

»*        »♦      above, 

6  a.m.    North  wing,  below, 

t(        **      above, 

South  wing,  below, 
w        "      above, 

ExatninationsMonday.February  15  after  the  prisoners  had  sp'entthe 

-.    f  ««o  Ho V  and  nio-ht  in  their  cells : — 
greater  part  of  one  aay  anu  uao"" 

48 


0.942 

1.13 

0.84 

1.00 

0.98 

1.09 

0.95 

0.88 

0.95 

1.04 

0.94 

1.04 


'.  -•• 


•V2 


*  A  ^5 


,m 


'■.V 


I .  t 


a: 
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7  ▲.  H.    North  wing,  upper  corridor,  outside  of  cells,       .        .  1.02 

Cell  in  North  wing,  top  row, 1.46 

"             '*           bottom  row, 0.79 

^*     South  wing,  top  row, 1.3S 

'^     West  wing,  bottom  row, QM 

West  wing,  lower  floor,  outside  of  cells,      .        .        .1.21 

Solitary  cell, 1.01 

Feb.  11.    Brush  Factory,  down  stairs, 0.86 

**  up  stairs, 1.56 

Tucker  Manufacturing  Company's  room,     •       •        ,  0.89 

Bronzing-room, 1.16 

Bedstead  shop, 0.91 

First  School-room, 1.69 

Third  School-room, 1.39 

Cutting-room  (doors  open),  ......  OiS 

Analyses  for  comparison : — 

Average  London  air, 0.047 

''       of  339  mines  in  England, 0.785 

Bedroom  (M.  LfCblanc),  a.  M.,       .        .        .        .        ,        •        .0.4 

Opera  Comique  (Paris),  pit, .  2.S 

Salle  d'Asyle  (Paris), 2.7 

Average  of  15  grammar  schools,  Boston, 0.144 

Public  Library,  waiting-room,  Boston, 0.193 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cells  on  the  top  corridors  are  the 
worst  ventilated,  but  that  none  of  them  are  as  bad  as  the 
school-room;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  between 
shops,  school-rooms  and  cells,  the  prisoners  have  scarcely  a 
chance  to  breathe  pure  air. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that,  although  there  are  many 
defects  which  would  be  remedied  if  a  new  prison  were  to 
be  built,  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  there  are  none  so  serioos 
as  not  to  admit  of  remedies. 

To  recapitulate,  we  would  respectfully  represent  that  there 
are  now  four  powerful  influences  tending  to  cause  bad  health 
among  the  prisoners  : — 

1.  The  present  overcrowding  of  the  convicts. 

2.  The  bad  ventilation  of  the  various  apartments. 

3.  The  very  offensive  condition  of  the  prison-sewage, 
which  is  now  allowed  to  escape  openly  ou  the  flats  imiDfr- 
diately  adjacent  to  the  walls. 


■>_  .r. 
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4.  The  flats  themselves,— open  as  they  are  to  sewage  from 
adjacent  sewers. 

It  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  make  predictions;  but  we 
think  that,  unless  some  remedy  is  adopted  for  the  present 
evils,  we  shall  have  in  the  future  only  an  increase  of  our 
present  mortality,  and  that  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  no  severe 
epidemic  occurs. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  I.  BOWDITCH. 
RICHARD  FROTHINGHAM. 
CHARLES  F.  FOLSOM. 


Februabt  20, 1S75. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  held  to-day, 
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Erratum.  —0.047,  0.785,  0.144,  0.193,  page  378,  lines  17, 18,  22  and  23, 
should  be  0.47,  7.85,  1.44  and  1.93. 
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Hm.  JoHM  B.  Sakfoui,  SptaktroftheEoiatofR^imttUatiBMefJtt 

Sib  : — We  hare  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Legi 
Sixth  Annu&l  Eeport  of  the  Massachuaetta  Bureau 
tics  OD  the  subject  of  Labor. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 
GEO.  H.  LONG,  D^aty- 


INTRODUCTION. 


We  have  Been  no  reason  for  chsDging  the  sentimet 
as  ne  stated  in  our  Fifth  Anaual  Report,  formed  oi 
principle  in  conducting  our  investigations.  We  have 
besought  and  importuned,  and  sometimes  tbrestenec 
ious  interests  to  adopt  this  or  that  plan  of  procedun 
ored  to  cany  out  our  original  idea  of  making  invc 
first,  and,  when  satisfied  of  the  facts,  stating  our  cc 
fully  and  fearlessly. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau,  here 
seuted,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  fifth.  We  have  here 
the  subjects  which,  in  the  main,  made  up  the  L 
report. 

Part  I.  of  thia  Report  is  in  response  to  the  Resol 
62,  of  the  Resolves  of  1874,  and  we  earnestly  com 
recommendations  therein  contained  to  the  careful  at 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Part  n.  is  a  departure  from  ordinary  official  wor 
conceived  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and,  hi 
the  foundation  for  it  in  our  last  report,  have  here  \ 
results  of  a  much  more  extensive  investigation  into  I 
of  employment  upon  the  young  and  developing  femi 
prcpomtion  of  Part  II.  has  been  under  the  special 
Azel  Ames,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  of  Wakefield,  and  he  haa 
work  faithfully.  Our  thanks,  and  those  of  over-woi 
everywhere,  are  certainly  due  Dr.  Ames. 

Part  III,  should  inspire  legislative  action,  and 
clearly  indicated  what,  in  our  opinion,  as  the  resi 
consideration,  that  action  should  be. 

Fart  IV,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  featu 
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report,  for  it  gives  the  condition,  income,  cost  of  living,  etc., 
of  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  families  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  various  presentations  of  facts,  deduced  from  the 
original  returns,  are  novel  and  very  valuable.  We  have  in 
Chap.  X.  of  this  part  taken  for  a  basis  of  comparison  an 
economic  law  propounded  by  Dr.  Engel,  of  Prussia. 

We  know  of  uo  repott,  home  or  foreign,  in  which  results 
have  been  based  on  so  extensive  investigations  as  those  form- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  features  presented  in  Part  IV* 

Part  V.  treats  of  co-operation,  a  subject  gradually  assuming 
more  and  more  importance  in  the  world,  but  on  which  but 
few  reliable  statistics  have  as  yet  been  presented  in  this 
country.  We  have  made  this  part  as  full  and  as  complete  as 
possible. 

Besides  the  investigations  carried  on  during  the  year  clos- 
ing March  1,  1875,  and  the  preparation  of  this  Report,  the 
Bureau  has,  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  386  of  Acts  of 
1874,  perfected  the  preliminary  work  for  taking  the  Decennial 
Industrial  Statistics  and  Census  of  the  State.  The  wisdom  of 
taking  legislative  action  upon  this  subject  a  year  in  advance 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  discovery  of  many  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
State  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  recognized  had  legislation  been  deferred 
till  the  present  session. 

A  great  many  towns  reported  industries  which  did  not 
exist  in  1865  or  which  were  not  then  reported  upon.  One 
of  the  greatest  errors  in  census-taking  in  the  State  and 
nation  has  been  in  deferring  all  legislation  connected  with  it  till 
just  previous  to  the  time  when  the  work  should  be  commenced. 
By  virtue  of  the  Act  referred  to,  wo  have  been  enabled  to 
adopt  features  in  the  collection,  tabulation  and  presentation 
of  facts  that  will  give  to  the  Stite,  during  the  nest  session  of 
the  legislature,  a  full  and  complete  statistical  account  of  tho 
industry  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  work  has  demanded 
the  attention  of  part,  of  our  force  almost  constantly  sinco  last 
July,  and  the  office  is  now  at  work  upon  matter  relative  to 
the  proper  comparison  of  the  presentations  of  1875  with  those 
of  the  past. 
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In  our  investigations  and  tho  presentation  of  results,  we 
have  received  most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Pidgin,  Mr.  Oren  W.  Weaver,  Mr.  Wm.  Bower,  Azel  Ames, 
Jr.,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  Sam'l  M.  Barton,  and  to  them  as  well  as  to 
Misses  Cornelia  H.  Burroughs,  Lizzie  M.  Davis,  E.  W.  Har- 
rington, Jennie  R.  Moorhead,  and  L.  J.  Sanderson,  our 
warmest  thanks  are  due,  for  each  and  every  one  has  brought, 
besides  tho  requisite  ability,  that  interest  in  the  work  of  tho 
office  which  renders  assistance  doubly  valuable. 

Wo  desire  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Alsager  Hay 
Hill,  Esq.,  editor  of  ''The  (London)  Labour  News";  J.  C. 
Fani,  Esq.,  of  the  Manchester  (Eng.)  "Co-operative  News," 
and  to  Messrs.  Baker  &  Eedgrave  (London),  Iler  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Factories.  Various  bureaus  in  Germany  have 
kindly  furnished  us  with  late  reports  and  documents.  The 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  families  who  furnished  the 
facts  for  Part  IV.,  deserve  also  the  thanks  of  this  office. 

The  continuance  of  this  Bureau  is  a  subject  upon  which  a 
variety  of  opinions  exists.  After  the  completion  of  the  In- 
dustrial Statistics,  to  be  taken  this  year,  the  legitimate  work 
of  the  Bureau,  under  the  existing  law  creating  it,  would  be 
very  limited,  and  could  be  conducted  without  the  existence  of 
a  special  department. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  continue  investigations  regarding  labor, 
commerce,  the  industrial,  social,  sanitary  and  educational 
conditions  of  life  in  all  respects,  then  tho  organic  law  under 
which  tho  Bureau  works  should  be  broadened  and  power 
adequate  to  its  desired  usefulness  be  given  it.  A  Bureau  of 
Statistics  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis  can  be  of  great 
service  to  the  State.  The  prejudice  against  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  on  the  subject  of  Labor  has  been  such  as  to  greatly 
paralyze  its  work. 

The  very  inception  of  the  idea  of  creating  the  present 
department  was  under  the  excitement  of  labor  movements, 
and  the  Bureau  was  an  outgrowth  of  that  excitement ;  now,  it 
should  be  put  upon  a  broader  basis,  or  else  abolished,  and 
leave  tho  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  proper  Bureau  of 
Statistics  to  be  regulated  by  future  needs.  There  has  been  a 
perennial  conflict  regarding  the  office,  and  there  always  w411 
be  as  loug  as  it  exists  under  its  present  organic  law. 
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The  nation  sustains  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  ;  several  States 
are  attempting  to  do  the  same ;  Massachusetts,  above  all 
States  in  the  Union,  should  have  a  department  devoted  to 
statistics  of  all  kinds,  but  such  department  should  compre- 
hend vastly  more  than  is  comprehended  bj  the  law  whidi 
created  this. 

The  Bureau,  under  the  law  of  1874,  will  accomplidi  more 
than  it  could  ordinarily  do  in  a  dozen  years,  and  one  full 
report  will  bo  worth  a  dozen  consecutive  ones. 

While  we  have  aimed  to  make  the  accompanying  Beport 
valuable,  its  worth  is  slight  compared  with  the  value  of  a 
proper  report  under  the  law  of  last  year. 

The  Bureau,  then^  should  be  allowed  to  complete  the  busi- 
ness specially  imposed  upon  it  by  the  legislature  of  1874,  and 
this  would  require  at  least  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months, 
after  which  its  investigations  should  be  conducted  under  more 
comprehensive  organic  law,  or  its  duties  transferred  to  some 
other  department,,  thereby  avoiding  the  expense  of  a  separate 
Bureau* 
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Part  I. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOKKING  CHILDBEN. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Intboduction. 


In  answer  to  a  resolve  of  the  last  legislature  [chap.  62, 
Eesolves  of  1874] ,  a  transcript  of  which  is  found  below,  the 
bureau  submits  the  following  report,  embracing  the  matter 
contained  in  Part  I  of  this  volume : — 

BeBolvedj  That  the  bureau  of  statistics  on  the  subject  of  labor 
is  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  education  of  children  employed 
in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  report  the  same  to  the  next 
general  court,  with  the  next  annual  report  of  said  bureau. 

By  the  words  of  the  resolution,  we  are  plainly  restricted  to 
the  Qonsideration  of  the  subject  of  the  education  of  one  class  of 
children  only ;  and,  indeed,  we  could  not  properly  be  called 
upon  to  consider  education  except  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
working  class,  its  general  concern  being  within  the  province 
of  another  department.  We  have  not  desired  to  depart  from 
these  limitations ;  but,  naturally,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
in  the  presentation  of  any  plan  for  the  education  of  this  class 
of  children,  to  avoid  some  discussion  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  subject,  and  the  suggestions  we  have  made  are  such 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  a  greater  elaboration  than 
would  have  been  necessary  or  proper  had  they  been  different. 

It  is  evident  that  our  present  system  falls  far  short  of  sup- 
plying a  sound  elementary  education  to  those  children  who 
are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  labor  in  our  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  we  have  pushed  our 
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investigatioas ;  and  while  the  resolution  calls  upon  us  to  pre- 
pare and  present  a  "plan,"  we  cannot  intelligently  comply 
without  giving  to  the  legislature  our  considerations  upon  the 
subject.  That  this  may  be  of  that  broad  character  which  the 
serious  contemplation  of  a  scheme  for  the  best  elemcutaij 
training  of  operative  children  demands,  we  have  thought  it 
best  to  consider  the  matter  from  the  governmental  idea  of  our 
nation,  and  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  weigh  well  the 
effect  of  factory  school  systems  in  countries  where  the  mon- 
archical idea  prevails. 

In  bur  last  report  we  clearly  indicated  a  policy  which  we 
venture  to  hope  the  immediate  future  will  see  expressed  in 
the  law  of  this  state,  as  it  is  already  in  the  laws  of  some  other 
lands.  We  then  said,  speaking  of  the  education  and  employ- 
ment of  young  persons  and  children :  "  We  believe  in  the 
extremest  legislation  in  this  direction,  and  could  we  have  the 
power  given  us,  we  would  not  allow  a  girl  under  sixteen  yeara 
of  age  to  be  employed  in  any  kind  of  a  factory  or  workshop. 
If  she  could  be  free  till  she  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  man- 
kind would  be  the  gainer." 

This  expression  met  with  such  hearty  and  earnest  approval 
upon  all  sides,  all  over  the  country,  that  we  have  taken  it  for 
the  basis  of  the  plan  which  we  shall  lay  before  the  general 
court,  feeling  that  if  that  plan  is  adopted  or  the  way  pared 
for  its  future  adoption,  mankind  will  indeed  be  the  gainer,  and 
the  state  saved   serious  consequences  in   the  future.    We 
believe  that  upon  this  subject  hinge  all  labor  questions,  and 
that  all  issues  which  come  up  incidentally  are  but  subordiuate 
to  it,  and  that  when  the  state  earnestly  and  actively  under- 
takes the  education  or  elementary  training  of  the  child-workers 
of  the  state,  she  will  find  no  vexed  labor  questions  which  will 
at  all  disturb  her  peace ;  that  when  she  learns,  as  Prussia  baa 
learned,  and  even  as  Brazil  has  learned,  that  the  nation  hasa8 
much  right  to  clothe  its  pupils  as  it  has  to  furnish  them  with 
books,  fuel,  rooms  and  teachers,  she  will  be  far  on  the  way 
toward  solving  other  difficult  problems  in  social  and  political 
science,  and  in  a  condition  for  the  consideration,  without  dis- 
turbance, of  some  of  those  vital,  but,  as  now  thought,  eestbetic 
questions  which  bear  upon  the  future  soundness  of  our  national 
structure. 
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In  obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  legislature,  we  imme- 
diately  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  educational  facili- 
ties afforded  to  this  class  of  children  in  some  of  the  most 
highly  civilized  European  states,  and  also  in  our  own  state. 

The  latter  was  performed  by  personal  inspection  of  the  few 
factory  schools  in  the  state,  by  which  we  were  enabled,  from 
contact  with  the  teachers  and  pupils,  to  understand  clearly 
the  want  which  is  to  be  supplied,  to  judge  intelligently  of  the 
worth  or  worthlessness  of  the  schools  in  operation,  to  perceive 
the  tendency  of  the  system,  and  to  form  a  well-digested 
opinion  -as  to  the  propriety  of  extending  it.  The  result  of 
that  examination  will  appear  in  its  proper  place. 

We  have  indulged  but  very  little  in  statistics,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  few  that  we  consider  reliable.  There  is  no 
kind  of  information  so  valuable  to  the  worker  in  problems  of 
social  science  as  the  statistical,  when  it  is  derived  from 
original  investigation,  honestly  made,  by  competent  persons ; 
but  when  any  of  these  requisites  are  wanting,  it  is  the  most 
misleading  and  worthless.  The  opportunities  which  have 
been  afforded  us  by  the  action  of  the  last  legislature,  we  trust 
will  result,  another  year,  in  supplying  full  and  complete  in- 
formation respecting  the  condition  of  education  in  the  state. 

We  have  no  doubt,  from  such  data  as  we  are  able  to  obtain, 
that  there  are,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  report,  25,000  children 
in  the  state,  growing  up  without  any,  or  but  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  education ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  exact  and  trustworthy  figures,  we  ask  each  citizen  to  con- 
sider his  own  neighborhood,  to  read  the  reports  of  local  school 
boards,  and  to  collate  the  result  with  the  returns,  respecting 
illiteracy,  of  the  last  United  States  census. 

There  exists  in  England  a  system  of  schools  denominated 
"half-time,"  established  originally  for  the  education  of  factory 
children,  but  extended  afterwards  to  the  working  children  in 
other  large  manufactories,  as  the  fictile,  glass,  and  iron,  and 
latterly  to  those  in  nearly  all  the  small  workshops  where 
various  trades  and  occupations  are  carried  on.  Yet  these 
half-time  schools  are  not  such  as  we  have.  The  half-time 
school  of  Massachusetts  is  a  special  school,  maintained  ex- 
clusively for  children  who  attend  school  one-half  of  each  day, 
for  one-half  of  each  year,  and  who  work  the  other  half  day  of 
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the  same  half  year,  and,  presumably,  the  whole  of  each  day  of 
the  remaining  half  year,  and  pursue  this  plan  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  another  kind  of  special  school,  commonly  called 
half-time,  but  which  is  more  properly  a  factory  school,  where 
children  attend  continuously  for  three  months,  and  pursue 
their  calling,  which  is  chiefly  that  of  auxiliaries  to  aduto 
in  factories,  for  the  remaining  nine  months,  repeating  this 
process  of  three  months'  schooling  and  nine  months'  labor 
each  successive  year. 

But  in  England  no  special  schools  exist  for  half-time 
jscholars ;  but  instead,  a  system  of  half-day  attendance  on  any 
school  which  the  parent  may  select.  The  children's  hours  of 
labor  per  day  are  restricted,  and  a  certain  number  of  hours* 
attendance  at  some  school  demanded  for  each  day  ;  or  in  some 
avocations  the  labor  is  full  for  one  day  and  school  attendance 
is  intermitted,  and  surceases  on  the  next  and  school  attend- 
ance is  required, — so  that  there  are  three  full  days  of  labor  and 
three  of  school  each  week. 

We  have  given  a  somewhat  extended  synopsis  of  the 
various  legislative  acts  erecting  and  affecting  this  educational 
scheme  of  England,  and  as  the  laws  introducing  and  regu- 
lating factory  inspection  are  concomitant  with  them,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  do  this  properly,  without  at  the  same  time  some- 
what developing  the  latter.  But  the  question  of  children's 
labor  is  of  so  much  consequence  in  determining  to  what  extent 
we  can  educate  them,  that  we  think  the  value  of  the  results 
of  our  investigations  is  greatly  enhanced  by  this  method  of 
presentation.  And  for  the  better  comprehension  of  its  bear- 
ings, and  as  showing  its  tendency,  we  have  adverted  briefly 
in  the  outset  to  the  social  state  in  a  previous  period,  and  the 
forces  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  changing  that 
social  state,  developing  thereby  the  necessity  for  legislation. 

For  many  of  the  facts  in  this  division  of  our  subject,  we  are 
indebted  to  a  recent  work,  written  by  Herr  Von  Plener, 
and  introduced  to  the  English  .public  by  Hon.  A.  J.  Mun- 
della,  M.  P. 

It  is  a  vade  mecum  of  information  relating  to  factory  legis- 
lation and  the  education  of  working  children  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
The  BEonnnNO  of  the  Factobt  Ststek  in  England. 

In  1769,  Eicbard  Arkwright  secured  a  patent  for  a  process 
of  spinning  by  rollers.  Tbis  invention  was  tbe  same  in  prin- 
ciple, thougb  different  in  many  of  tbe  details,  as  that  devised  by 
John  Wyatt,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Birmingham,  in  1738. 
Wyatt's  claims  to  originality,  of  design  were  conclusively 
proved  by  Mr.  fiaines,  in  his  history  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  by  all  writers  since  have  been  considered  as  estab- 
lished. 

Arkwright  took  the  principle  embodied  in  Wyatt's  machine, 
elaborated  and  improved  its  details ;  in  short,  made  it  work, 
and  proved  once  more  that  **  it  is  not  the  inventor,  but  the 
man  who  makes  his  fortune  by  the  invention,  that  wins  the 
honor."  Ho  had  been  a  barber  previous  to  this  time,  and 
lathered  and  scraped  the  jowls  of  all  who  ctCme  for  a  penny 
a  piece ;  but  whether  his  assiduity  was  insufBcient,  or  his 
talents  were  not  such  as  were  needed  for  success  in  this 
ancient  mystery,  it  is  related  that  his  friends,  on  an  im- 
portant occasion,  made  a  subscription  to  purchase  him  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes. 

In  1792,  this  knight  of  the  blade  died  as  Sir  Kichard  Ark- 
wright, leaving  to  his  son  his  factories,  valued  at  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars.  Fifty  years  later,  this,  son,  Eicbard 
Arkwright,  Esq.,  of  Wilersley  Castle,  possessed  of  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  accumulated  by  the  labor  of  children' who 
toiled  daily  in  his  factories  from  twelve  to  eighteea  hours, 
followed  his  father,  the  whilom  barber  of  Preston,  to  the 
abjection  of  the  grave. 

The  period  covered  by  th^  lives. of  the  two  Arkwrigbts, 
saw  produced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  in  a  people 
that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Previous  to.  this  inven- 
tion, the  spinning  of  yam  and  the  weaving  of  cloth  had  been 
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carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  whir  of  the 
spinning-wheel  and  the  clack  of  the  hand-loom  were  to  be 
heard  in  every  cottage.  The  children  grew  up  beneath  the 
eyes  of  the  parents,  whose  earnings  were  ample  to  insure 
beef,  mutton  or  pork,  at  least  once  a  day,  while  the  cloth 
which  they  wove  was  their  own  to  wear  or  to  sell.  Quite 
different  was  it  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  factory  operatife 
toiled  fifteen  hours  a  day  at  the  manufacture  of  cloth  which 
she  mjght  not  wear,  though  she  was  the  nearest  to  naked  of 
any  one  in  Britain. 

In  1767,  Hargreaves  brought  forward  his  spinning-jenny; 
but  the  spinners  of  his  native  county  gathered  in  a  mob, 
ejected  him  from  his  house,  and  while  they  handled  his  person 
roughly,  they  inflicted  on  his  jenny  an  injury  which  touched 
him  more'  sorely,  for  they  utterly  demolished  it.  He  retired 
to  Nottingham,  and,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  James,  erected 
a  small  mill.  In  1770  he  secured  a  patent  on  bis  machine. 
The  water-frame  of  Arkwright  (so  called  from  water  being 
used  as  a  motive  power)  and  the  spinning-jenny  of  Har- 
greaves were  immediately  brought  into  combination.  Id 
1785,  Mr.  Crompton,  of  Bolton,  produced  his  spinning-mule. 

In  1787,  Dr.  Cartwright  established,  at  Doncaster,  a  weav- 
ing factory  containing  twenty  looms,  the  power  for  which 
was  produced  by  a  bull. 

Many  of  the  first  mills  erected  were  driven  by  horse- 
power ;  but,  very  quickly,  wherever  there  was  a  stream  of 
sufficient  fall  of  water,  the  modem  factory,  four  or  five  stories 
in  height  and  three  hundred  or  more  feet  in  length,  arose. 
The  application  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  immediately  fol- 
lowed. So  that,  in  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  England 
completely  changed  her  system  of  manufactures ;  or  rather 
she  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  it,  for  the  delicate  mani- 
pulation of  the  hand  was  no  longer  needed.  Automatic 
machines,  subservient  to  the  will  of  a  harnessed  giant,  super- 
seded the  skill  of  hand  and  strength  of  muscle.  Domestic 
manufacture  ended,  and  the  social  condition  involved  in  it 
fell  into  decay.  The  cottager  ceased  to  spin,  since  spin- 
ning a  single  thread  ho  could  not  compete  with  machines 
which  spun  hundreds  in  the  same  time;  his  loom  became 
silent  from  a  similar  reason,—- and,  from  earning  twenty- 
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eight  shillings  a  week,  he  fouad  himself  unable  to  earn  any- 
thing. So  the  acre  of  land  on  which,  at  odd  whiles,  be  and 
his  family  practised  husbandry,  had  to  be  given  up.  The 
factory  seemed  to  be  the  only  protection  from  immediate 
starvation,  and  to  this  he  took  not  kindly;  to  his  mind  it 
but  deferred  starvation  for  a  space,  and  its  discipline  and  its 
restraints  were  unsuited  to  the  free  and  uncontrolled  range 
which  had  been  generated  in  him.  Moreover,  not  often  were 
they  situated  in  his  immediate  neighborhood;  the  new  use 
for  water-power  led  to  their  construction  in  remote  districts, 
on  the  banks  of  streams  which  might  furnish  the  needed 
power. 

The  time  which  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  of  *^  merrie  Eng- 
land "  waned  rapidly.  Twenty  years  saw  the  system  of 
cottage  manufacture  decline  to  a  merely  nominal  position  and 
the  modern  factory  system  arise  in  its  stead.  The  decline 
of  the  one  carried  with  it  much  that  was  of  value  in  pre- 
serving the  social  order  and  distributing  with  some  consider- 
able measure  of  equity  the  rewards  and  the  obligations  of 
labor.  The  advent  of  the  other  brought  with  it  much  that 
was  subversive  of  all  those  pleasures  and  comforts  which 
the  word  home  suggests  to  English  ears,  and  much  that  was 
destractive  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people ;  but  the  march  of 
the  human  intellect,  like  the  march  of  all  conquerors,  stays 
not  for  human  suffering.  The  evils  of  the  factory  system 
were  the  evils  inherent  in  the  sudden  accession  of  power; 
but,  like  the  evils  of  lusty  manhood,  they  depreciate  with 
age  as  other  appreciating  powers  come  into  play. 

The  cottagers  showed  a  vehement  dislike  to  the  factories 
and  a  disinclination  to  work  in  them,  and  the  manufacturers 
quickly  discovered  that  a  machine  went  neither  faster  nor 
slower  with  an  adult  workman  to  tend  it  than  with  a  child. 

Then  began  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents.  Children  were 
brought  by  thousands  from  the  large  cities  and  towns  to  the 
mills.  The  agent  of  a  factory,  desirous  of  obtaining  five 
buudred  or  a  thousand  children,  visited  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  a  town  or  city  and  contracted  with  them  for  the 
tequisite  supply.  Indentures  were  made  out,  and  signed  by 
both  parties,  by  which  the  children  were  bound  to  the  ago  of 
twenty-one ;  then  they  were  handed  over  to  their  now  masters. 
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Thus  they  were  sold  into  a  worse  slavery  than  any  the 
southern  states  of  America  ever  knew,  inasmuch  as  their 
masters  were  more  avaricious,  and  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, unlike  the  agricultural  slavery  of  the  South,  involved 
no  waiting  for  the  operation  of  nature's  laws.  The  masters 
of  the  factories  seldom  visited  them,  and  the  overseers  were 
paid  for  the  quantity  of  cloth  or  yarn  produced.  Work  con- 
tinued from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  oftentimes  more, 
while  some  more  avaricious  manufacturers  employed  a  day 
and  a  night  set  of  hands,  and  the  machinery  never  stopped 
from  week's  beginning  to  week's  end ;  so  that  it  was  a  common 
saying  in  Lancashire  that  the  children's  beds  were  never  cold- 
Herded  together,  for  the  little  remnant  of  the  night,  in 
crowded  dormitories,  meagrely  fed,  scantily  clothed,  and 
forced  to  such  continuous  labor,  refused  the  privilege  of  ever 
sitting  down  at  that  labor  for  a  moment's  rest,  under  the  peril 
of  brutal  chastisement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fevers  broke  out 
of  alarming  virulence.  Deaths  were  so  frequent  in  some 
factories  that  the  overseers,  out  of  a  decent  sense  of  shame  or 
fear  of  public  opinion,  sent  the  bodies  by  night  into  other 
parishes  to  be  buried. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  ages  at  which  children 
usually  began  work.  This  table  is  made  up  from  returns 
obtained  at  the  instance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  at  a  period 
some  years  later  than  that  wo  are  describing,  but  it  illustrates 
the  former  as  well  -as  the  later  period.  The  investigation 
embraced  the  examination  of  six  factories  in  Stockport. 

Age  at  which  they  began  to  work  in  the  Factories. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  himself  engaged  in  manufactures  more 
extensively  than  most,  was  the  first  to  really  arouse  the  public 
att(3ntion  to  this  condition  of  affairs.  His  speeches  reviewed 
and  exposed  at  length  the  evils  which  we  have  only  glanced 
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at,  and  the  bill  which  he  brought  forward  for  their  mitiga- 
tion was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  legislative  steps  which 
wiU  lead  undoubtedly  to  .  the  prohibition  of  all  labor  for 
children^  and  provide  compuhorily  for  their  education. 

Legislation  regarding  the  Education  and  Labor 

OF  the  Young. 

In  1802,  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  and  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  [24  Geo.  3,  c.  73]  ''for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others,  employed  in 
cotton  and  other  mills,  and  in  cotton  and  other  factories." 

This  bill  provided  that,  at  all  times,  factories  and  mills 
should  bo  properly  ventilated,  and  that  they  should  bo  white- 
washed twice  a  year ;  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  not  exceed 
twelve  a  day,  to  be  taken  between  six  a.  m.  and  nine  p.  m.  ; 
that  night  work  should  gradually  diminish,  and  cease  altogether 
in  June,  1804 ;  that  each  apprentice  should  receive  a  complete 
suit  of  clothing  every  year ;  that  the  sexes  should  be  separated 
in  their  sleeping  apartments ;  that  they  should  be  instructed 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  during  some  part  of  each 
working  day,  and  in  the  Bible  on  Sunday,  and  that  the  justices 
of  the  peace  of  each  district  should  appoint  two  visitors,  hav- 
ing supervision  over  the  district,  whose  business  it  should  be 
to  procure  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

This  law  was  odious  to  the  manufacturers,  and  operated  for 
a  time  as  a  restraint  upon  those  meditating  the  establishment 
of  other  factories;  but  the  introduction  of  the  new  motor, 
steam,  tended  at  once  to  the  erection  of  manufactories  in  all 
the  great  centres  of  population,  where  the  labor  of  the  children 
of  the  neighboring  inhabitants  could  be  had,  and  the  pro- 
visions respecting  their  care  and  maintenance  be  avoided.. 

So  that,  while  the  law  of  1802,  though  poorly  enforced, 
effected  at  first  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  children 
employed,  the  introduction  of  steam-power  and  the  building 
of  factories  in  thickly-populated  districts  again  increased  their 
numbers,  and  reproduced  the  evils  which  led  to  PceVs  act. 

In  1815,  Peel  came  forward  with  a  demand  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
children,  which  he  secured.  The  committee  constituting  the 
commission  reported  in  the  following  year,  and,  in  1819,  Sir 
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Bobert  secured  the  passage  of  another  bill  [59  Geo.  3, 
0.  66],  which  tended  somewhat  to  their  relief.  This  bill 
limited^  for  the  first  time  the  age  at  which  children  might  be 
employed  in  cotton  factories,  establishing  nine  years  as  the 
lowest  limit.  Children  from  that  age  to  sixteen  were  re- 
stricted to  twelve  hours'  labor  per  day,  or  seventj^-two  per 
week,  exclusive  of  meal  times.  Night  work  was  also  once 
more  prohibited.  Kules  were  laid  down,  however,  allowing 
night  work  in  certain  cases,  to  make  up  lost  time  caused  br 
the  breaking  of  machinery  or  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  water. 

The  excessive  hardships  imposed  on  the  apprentices  may 
be  conceived  from  the  provisions  of  these  bills,  which  only 
asked  for  the  mitigation  that  a  restriction  to  twelve  hoars* 
labor  a  day  would  give.  And  this  was  exclusive  of  the  time 
consumed  in  meals  and  instruction. 

Certain  supplementary  statutes  [60  Geo.  3,  c.  5]  were 
afterwards  added,  one  of  which  allowed  the  manufacturers  to 
appoint  the  meal  times  at  such  hours  as  would  best  suit  their 
convenience;  but  no  further  provision  was  made  for  the 
education  of  child-workers. 

In  1825,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  carried  a  bill  [6  Geo. 
4,  c.  63]  which,  besides  repeating  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  two  former  bills,  and  stipulating  penalties  of  a  special 
nature  against  the  transgressors  of  the  law,  shortened  the 
labor  on  Saturday. 

The  first  English  law  which  made  attendance  at  school  for 
a  portion  of  each  day  compulsory  for  factory  children,  was 
passed  in  1833  [3  and  4  Will.  4,  c.  103].  It  required  daily 
attendance  at  soliool  for  at  least  two  hours,  and  provided  for 
two  entire  and  eight  half  holidays  in  the  year.  It  fixed  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  of  work  per  week,  for  children 
from  nine  to  thirteen,  at  forty-eight,  making  sixty  hours  per 
week  of  school  and  work.  It  restricted  the  hours  of  labor  of 
those  above  twelve  and  under  eighteen,  designated  "young 
persons,"  to  twelve  hours  per  day,  or  to  sixty-nine  per  week, 
but  did  not  extend  to  this  class  daily  attendance  at  school. 
In  silk  factories,  however,  children  under  thirteen  were 
allowed  to  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  also  to  be  admitted 
before  the  age  of  nine.  It  prohibited  work  between  the 
hours  of  8.30  p.m.,  and  5.30  a.m.,  to  all  persons  under 
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eighteen  employed  in  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow, 
and  linen  spinneries,  and  weaving  mills.  Certificates  as  to 
!^  were  required  from  a  surgeon  or  physician,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  four  inspectors,  with  a  penal  jurisdic- 
tion concurring  with  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Out  of  respect  for  what  was  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of 
manufacturers,  the  law  was  not  to  become  operative,  for 
children  under  thirteen,  until  March  1,  1836. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  half-time  school  system  in 
England. 

"With  regard  to  the  **  young  persons  **  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen,  manufacturers  found  various  ways  of  evading  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  without  incurring  any  very  severe  penalties. 
As  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  acting  as  justices  of 
the  peace,  many  procured  appointments  to  this  office,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  offenders,  under  such  circumstances, 
were  very  severely  punished.  The  overworking  of  several 
children  simultaneously,  was  construed  as  one  contravention 
of  the  law  only,  and  the  transgressor  let  off  with  the  fine 
for  one  offence  (on  an -average  about  £1  lOs).  So  also  in 
many  places,  by  a  peculiar  system  of  relays,  the  intention  of 
the  law  was  rendered  null  and  void. 

But  with  regard  to  those  under  thirteen,  the  regulations 
were  so  strict  as  regarded  schooling,  and  considered  so 
onerous  by  manufacturers,  that  they  obviated  the  incon- 
venience at  once  by  discharging  them  and  employing  *'  young 
persons''  in  their  stead.  In  1835,  before  this  act  had  come 
into  full  force,  there  were,  in  3,164  factories,  56,455  children ; 
in  1838,  only  29,283  children  were  employed  in  4,217 
factories.* 

Von  Plener  says,  ** Children's  labor,  rendered* so  incon- 
venient by  the  school  regulations,  was,  wherever  it  could  be 
done,  supplanted  by  machinery,  and  all  the  sooner  in  those 
mannfactories  where  the  fly-wheels  used  to  be  turned  by 
cluldren.  In  the  same  manner  the  difficulty  which  fre- 
quently arose,  immediately  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  legislation,   of  procuring  the  requisite  number  of 

*  Seports  of  Inspectors  of  Factories,  October  31, 1856,  p.  19,  and  April  30, 1857, 
^70. 
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children  for  the  double-workmg  set,  led  to  the  employmeat 
of  machinery  as  a  substitute.  The  reduction  of  the  working 
day  could  only  be  balanced  by  an  increase  of  production 
through  the  machines,  and  though  the  astonishing  progress  of 
machinery  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  (in  the 
shape,  especially,  of  the  self-acting  spinning  and  weaving 
machines),  was,- to  a  great  extent,  caused  by  the  general  con- 
ditions of  production,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  it  was 
factory  legislation  which  gave  the  direct  impulse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  many  of  the  time-saving  machines." 

The  factory  act  of  June  6,  1844  [7  Vict.  c.  15],  reduced 
the  working  time  for  children  of  eight  (no  longer  nine)  to 
thirteen  years  of  age  employed  in  the  textile   industries 
(except  in  silk-throwing  mills,  where  children  of  eleven  years 
of  age  were  allowed  to  work  ten  hours  daily,  and  were 
not  compelled  to  attend  school),  to  six  hours  and  a  half  per 
day.     The  working  day  was  still  considered  as  running  from 
5.30  A.M.  to  8.30  P.M.,  and  no  child  that  had  been  occupied 
in  the  morning  was  allowed  to  work  in  any  factory  on  the 
same  day,  after  one  o'clock  p.m.     As  a  concession,  those 
factories  where  the  labor  of  young  persons  was  restricted 
to  ten  hours  a  day  were  also  allowed  to  employ  children  for 
ten  hours,  but  only  on  three  alternate  days  of  the  week. 
Parents  or  personshaving  any  direct  benefit  from  the  wages 
of  the  children,  had  to  send  each  of  them  to  school  for  at  least 
three  hours  daily  during  the  first  five  days  of  the  week. 
In  winter,  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon  were  con- 
sidered sufficient ;  thus  securing  to  the  children  fifteen  hours* 
schooling  a  week,  in  place  of  twelve,  as  provided  for  by  the 
act  of  1833.      Those   children  who  worked  ten  hours,  on 
alternate  days,  were  to  attend  school  for  five  hours  od  each 
non- working  day.* 

Certificates  for  school  attendance  had  to  be  given  weeklr. 
and  were  to  be  filed  by  the  manufacturer  for  examination  hy 
the  factory  inspector.  The  school  fees,  which  were  to 
amount  to  no  more  than  two  pence  per  week,  were  allowed  to 

*  This  alternate  system  remained  in  its  application  for  behind  the  half-time  ff^^^' 
In  some  cases,  as  in  dyed-wool  factories,  it  proved  advantageoos.  Report  of  iDSpKtor 
of  Factories,  April  30, 1850,  p.  40. 
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be  deducted  from  the  children's  wages  by  the  employer,- 
but  at  no  higher  rate  than  the  twelfth  part  of  the  weekly 
wages. 

Inspectors  had  a  right  to  enter  a  factory,  and  all  the  rooms 
therein,  at  any  time ;  to  inspect  the  certificates  and  registers ; 
to  examine  each  person  on  the  spot,  and  to  require  Ihem  to 
make  a  formal  declaration  of  the  truth  of  their  depositions ;  to 
dispense  with  school  attendance ;  to  require,  with  the  authority 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  services  of  constables,  and  to 
summon  witnesses  and  accused  persons. 

The  fines  for  employing  a  protected  person  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  and  a  child  without  a  certificate  of 
school  attendance,  were  from  £1  to  £3  for  each  protected 
person,  if  the  illegal  employment  were  during  the  day,  and 
from  £2  to  £5  if  it  occurred  during  the  night. 
Every  repetition  was  to  be  considered  as  a  fresh  offence. 
Parents  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  five  to  twenty  shillings, 
forgiving  their  consent  to  the  illegal  work  of  their  children, 
as  well  as  for  neglect  in  sending  them  to  school. 

Among  the  industries  examined  into  by  the  children's 
employment  commission,  the  calico  print-works  were  found 
to  be  especially  injurious  to  children.  Long  hours,  lasting 
oftentimes  to  far  into  the  night,  in  hot,  unhealthy  rooms,  a 
total  lack  of  any  school  instruction,  combined  with  low 
wages,  made  the  condition  of  the  children  employed  in  them 
one  of  the  most  wretched  existing. 

A  law  was  passed,  therefore,  in  1845  [8  and  9  Vict.  c.  29], 
containing  provisions  similar  to  the  factory  act  of  the  previous 
year  in  respect  to  inspection,  fines  and  certificates  of  age. 
Its  regulations  in  regard  to  school  instruction  proved  to  be 
extremely  defective. 

In  deference  to  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers,  who 
claimed  that  the  nature  of  the  work  was  such  as  to  make  any 
regular  attendance  at  school  for  a  portion  of  each  day  de- 
structive of  their  value  as  employes,  a  minimumof  thirty  days, 
aggregating  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours  of  schooling,  was 
required  within  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  their 
admission  to  the  factory,  and  during  each  subsequent  six 
months  of  their  employment. 
Experience  proved  that  these  provisions  for  the  education 
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of  this  class  of  children  were  productiye  of  no  particular 
improvcmeut  in  their  condition* 

By  the  passage  of  the  supplementary  act  to  the  ten-hour 
bill,  August  5,  1850  [13  &  14  Vict.  c.  54],  children  above 
eleven  years  of  age,  employed  in  silk-throwing  and  sUk-wind- 
ing  mills,  to  whom  ten  hours'  work  had  previously  been  per- 
mitted, without  being  liable  to  school  attendance,  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  young  persons  over  thirteen,  in  other 
textile  factories.  Every  protected  person  found  working,  or 
even  staying  in  the  factory,  during  the  time  set  apart  for 
meal-time,  was  to  be  held  as  illegally  employed. 

The  act  of  1850,  which  up  to  the  present  day  regulates 
the  working  time  of  the  great  mass  of  factory  laborers, 
applied  only  to  young  persons  and  women,  so  that  children 
from  eight  to  thirteen  still  continued  to  work  under  the  law 
of  1844,  which  made  the  working  day  begin  at  5.30,  a.  m., 
and  end  at  8.30,  p.  m. 

Many  manufacturers  now  availed  themselves  of  the  permifi- 
sion  given  by  this  law,  to  employ  children  for  ten  hours 
on  alternate  days,  and  thus,  with  two  sets  of  children  work- 
ing and  attending  school  alternately,  furnish  their  adult 
laborers  with  an  adequate  supply  of  juvenile  assistants. 
With  this  arrangement  there  was  quite  general  satisfaction 
among  manufacturers;  and  the  inspectors,  likewise,  were 
pleased  with  its  beneficial  working,  as  more  regular  attend- 
ance at  school,  and  a  neater  personal  appearance,  were  in- 
sured ;  yet  the  latter  felt  obliged  to  interfere,  as  it  involved 
the  working  of  the  children  for  ten  and  a  half  hours  a  day, 
during  five  days  of  the  week. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  children's  working  day  to  that  of  the 
young  persons  and  women,  an  act  was  passed  August  20» 
1853  [16  and  17  Yict.  c.  104],  establishing  their  agreement, 
by  making  the  working  day  for  children  identical  with  that 
for  young  persons  and  women. 

With  this  law  the  legal  restrictions,  in  regard  to  work  in 
the  textile  industries,  ended ;  and,  though  the  entire  legisla- 
tion of  the  various  acts  had  been  directed  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  women  and  children  employed  in  them, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a  shorter  day  of  labor  for  them,  it 
resulted,  de  facto ,  in  reducing  the  working  day  for  adult 
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male  laborers  to  the  same  limits,  since  the  former  class  of 
workers,  being  employed  as  auxiliaries  to  them,  they  could 
not,  generally  speaking,  begin  work  earlier,  or  end  later,  in 
the  day,  than  the  women  and  children. 

Now  arose  the  demand  among  the  workers  in  other  great 
industries  for  an  application  of  the  factory  legislation  to 
themselves. 

The  mitigation  of  the  condition  of  the  employes  in  textile 
factories  threw  into  mor^especial  prominence  the  hapless  state 
of  the  children  and  young  women  employed  in  brick-yards,  in 
glass-works,  in  fictile  manufactories,  etc.  A  royal  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  investigate  these  and  other  departments 
of  trained  labor,  the  result  of  whose  recommendations  was 
the  extension  of  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  factory  acts, 
during  the  period  of  a  few  years,  successively,  to  bleaching 
and  dyeing  works,  bake-houses,  mines,  fictile  manufacto- 
ries, percussion-cap  making,  lucifer-match  making,  cartridge 
making,  paper  staining,  fustian  cutting,  chimney  sweeping, 
hosiery  and  lace  making,  metal  industries,  gutta-percha  fac- 
tories, paper-mills,  glass-works,  tobacco  manufacturing,  print- 
ing-offices, book-binders'  shops,  and,  finally,  to  all  establish- 
ments where  fifty  or  morci  persons  were  employed  at  the  same 
time  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  days  at  least. 

The  principal  features  of  the  English  half-time  school  sys- 
tem may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 

No  child  shall  be  admitted  to  work  in  any  of  the  industries 
mentioned,  until  he  has  completed  his  eighth  year  (in  fustian- 
shearing  establishments,  the  eleventh  year). 

Children  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  work 
only  six  and  one-half  hours  per  day.  The  day  shall  be  from 
six,  A.  M.,  to  six,  p.  M.,  in  summer,  and  from  seven,  a.  m..,  to 
seven,  p.  m.,  in  winter. 

The  child  shall  attend  school  at  least  three  hours  per  day, 
or  five  hours  on  each  alternate  day,  at  any  school  the  parents 
may  select. 

Employers  shall  insist  that  every  week,  certificates  of  punc- 
tual and  regular  attendance  at  school  shall  be  submitted  to 
them. 

Employers,  when  so  ordered  by  the  inspector,  shall  pay 
twopence  a  week  per  child  to  the  schoohnaster,  which  they 
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may  deduct  from  the  children's  wages,  but  at  no  higher  rate 
than  one-twelfth  of  their  weekly  earnings,  the  obligation  oft 
making  up  any  deficiency  always  devolving  upon  them,  and 
never  upon  Iho  parents. 

The  institution  of  half-time  schools,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  since  no  special  schools  were  provided  by  the  acts 
of  18S3  and  1844,  the  compulsory  attendance  upon  some 
school  for  half  the  day,  was  the  erecting  of  a  new  principle  in 
English  legislation ;  the  principle  of^the  right  of  the  state  to 
iuterfero  with  the  hitherto  divinely-held  right  of  the  parent  to 
keep  his  child  in  ignorance  if  ho  chose. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  "  we  have  no  right  to  make  people 
happy  against  their  will ;  ^  but  that  was  the  object  of  all  this 
legislation. 

It  has  resulted  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870, 
a  broadly-conceived  scheme  for  the  assimilation  of  all  the 
endowed  and  other  schools  into  one  public  school  system, 
substantially  free,  and  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools 
where  necessary.  The  right  to  command  compulsory  attend- 
ance is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  school  boards,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  education  department. 

The  effect  of  this  scries  of  legislative  enactments  upon  the 
culture  of  the  people  has  not  been  so  particularly  noticeable 
as  upon  their  health,  as  the  sanitary  regulations  and  the  re- 
duction of  hours  has  applied^  directly  or  indirectly,  to  all, 
whether  male  or  female,  old  or  young ;  while  the  educational 
provisions,  applying  only  to  children,  and  being  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  in  many  sections,  but  indifferently  enforced, 
the  improvement  in  the  literary  condition  of  the  people  has 
been  less  marked. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  fact  Uiat 
children  become  liable  to  school  attendance  only  upon  arrival 
at  the  ago  when  they  may  be  employed  in  labor,  leads  many 
parents  to  neglect  all  earlier  education. 

The  throstle,  or  factory  leg,  the  swelled  joints,  the  stunted 
figures,  of  the  earlier  decades  of  the  century,  have  mostly 
disappeared,  and  an  average  of  good  health,  comparing  favor- 
ably with  the  general  health  of  the  community,  has  succeeded ; 
but  illiteracy,  more  or  less  complete,  may  still  be  said  to  bo 
the  rule  among  the  children  of  the  working  population. 
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Jl^r.  Joseph  Kay,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England,  to  travel  through  Western  Europe 
and  examine  the  compai*ative  social  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes,  writing  in  1850  of  England  and  Wales,  basing  his 
statements  on  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  factories  and  of 
the  schools-inquiry  commission,  says,  **It  has  been  calculated 
that  there  are  at  the  present  day,  in  England  and'  Wales, 
nearly  8,000,000  persons  who  can  not  read  and  write."* 

Mr.  Kay  shows  that  the  convictions  for  crime  are  greater 
in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  manufacturing,  in  England 
and  Wales,  t 

This  is  an  exhibit  of  peculiar  interest,  and  seems  to  point 
to  the  more  general  prevalence  of  education  among  the  latter 
as  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  it ;  since  it  "is  commonly 
conceded  that,  other  things  being  equal,  crime  is  more  preva- 
lent in  manufacturing  districts*  The  incitements  to  it  are  far 
greater,  and  the  restraints  which  exist  generally  in  nearly  all 
agricultural  communities,  and  operate  so  powerfully,  —  the 
neighborhood  police,  and  the  publicity  which  attends  every 
man's  action,  and  follows  his  crime  like  an  avenging  Nemesis, 
—  are  much  less. 

In  Massachusetts  we  find  an  exactly  contrary  state  of  things. 
Although  we  have  no  figures  at  hand,  we  presume  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  convictions  of  crime  are  far  more  in  our  manu- 
facturing towns  than  among  the  same  number  of  people* 
following  agriculture. 

Now  if  Mr.  Kay's  statements  are  to  be  believed,  whatever 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
aggregation  of  individuals  within  restricted  limits  as  affecting 
crime,  it  is  completely  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  weight 
of  educational  training.  That  his  statements  must  be  believed, 
no  one  whq  examines  the  evidence  presented  can  doubt. 

Wherever  we  seek  for  facts  bearing  on  this  question,  and 
whatever  we  find,  affords  constantly  recurring  proof,  that  the 
morality  of  a  community  depends  to  the  fullest  extent  on  the 
diffusion  of  education. 

In  1866,^  of  the  whole  number  of  children  intended  to  be 

*  Social  Condition  and  Edacation  of  the  Working  People  in  England,  p.  252. 
t  Id.  p.  36. 
X  Von  Plener. 
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employed  in  factory  work,  40  per  cent  were  unable  to  namo 
a  single  letter.  In  the  cotton  districts,  in  which  the  origiual 
half-time  school  law  of  1833  was  most  especially  applicable, 
37  per  cent,  in  1866,  of  the  children  under  sixteen  were 
unable  to  read,  and  in  the  pottery  districts,  where  the  law 
had  been  but  two  years  in  operation,  74  per  cent  were  unable 
to  read. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Inspector  Baker,  shows  the 
average  condition  of  large  portions  of  his  districts  : — * 
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In  brick-works,  near  Stourbridge, — 

Under  18  years  of  age,     .        •        .        . 
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60  and  70, 

In  tin-works,  in  the  same  neighborhood, — 
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80  and  50, 

60  and  70, 

In  glass-works,  in  the  same  neighborhood, — 
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60  and  70, 
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This  is  truly  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs ;  but,  in  reflecting 
upon  it,  we  are  not  to  consider  so  much  in  relation  to  what 
ought  to  be,  under  a  form  of  government  rightly  founded,  and 
controlling  and  directing  its  citizens  by  laws  wisely  conceived 
and  equitably  administered,  as,  to  consider  whaf  actually  is 
and  must  be,  in  a  government  which  came  into  existcoce 
centuries  ago,  assuming  to  itself  in  its  inception  and  strength- 
ening with  its  growth  a  certain  rigidity  of  form,  until  it 
presents  itself  to  the  modem  world  pregnant  with  prejudices 
of  many  kinds,  which  hamper  its  expansion  and  render  pecu- 
liarly difficult  the  work  of  introducing  and  making  generally 


*  Report  of  Inspector  of  Factories,  Oct.  31, 1873,  pp.  89  and  90. 
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applicable  so  novel  an  idea  as  that  of  universal  education. 
The  ago  has  but  just  passed  when  the  English  baron  imprinted 
his  sign-manual  with  his  swordhilt,  and  boasted  that  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  two  hundred  years  ago  a  knowledge 
of  letters  was  a  mark  of  efieminacy  excusable  only  in  a  priest. 
And  the  time  is  almost  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
when  it  was  not  considered  worth  while  to  give  any  schooling 
to  the  girls  of  a  family.  The  coming  man,  for  many  centuries, 
everywhere  in  Europe,  was  the  warrior  and  the  courtier. 
Letters  were  left  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  not  always  the 
safest  keepers. 

To  appreciate  rightly  the  value  of  the  half-time  school 
system  to  England,  we  must  look  back  to  the  state  of  her 
common  people  before  the  inauguration  of  such  schools,  and 
compare  it  with  their  present  state.  One  striking  feature, 
however,  presents  itself  in  examining  into  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century. 
And  that  is,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  the 
bodies  of  the  operatives,  by  their  unremitting  labor,  which  led 
to  all  the  succeeding  legislation  that  has  resulted  in  so  lessen- 
ing their  illiteracy ;  for  it  has  steadily  lessened  it,  bad  as  it 
yet  is.  The  necessity  or  desirableness  of  education  to  the  com- 
mon people  had  not  yet  grown  into  any  particular  prominence 
in  the  minds  of  the  ruling  classes ;  but  the  inhumanity  of  the 
prevalent  physical  slavery  touched  the  springs  of  their  con- 
sciences, and  inaugurated  a  series  of  legislative  enactments 
in  which  the  interference  in  favor  of  the  bodily  powers  will 
in  the  future  grow  less  and  less,  as  the  need  of  it  will  have 
decreased  under  a  growing  humanitarianism,  and  the  obliga- 
tions  imposed,  in  respect  to  the  care  of  the  mind,  will  have 
multiplied  and  extended. 

In  all  the  hundreds  of  volumes  relating  to  the  state  of 
the  laborer,  in  all  the  reams  of  testimony  given  before  com- 
mittees and  royal  commissions,  there  is  but  little  said,  com- 
paratively, about  the  lack  of  education  among  the  poorer 
classes,  or  the  propriety  of  lessening  it ;  while  thousands  of 
pages  are  given  to  the  testimony  of  physicians  respecting  tho 
health  of  factory  operatives,  the  diseases  peculiar  to  them, 
the  deformities  incident  to  their  work — to  the  testimony  of  the 
operatives  themselves,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  tho  king- 
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dom  to  show  their  deformed  limbs  and  shrunken  and  stunted 
bodies — ^and  to  the  statisticians  who  presented  volumes  even, 
bristling  with  figures  relating  to  vitality;  figures  which 
proved  (no  man  can  doubt  Avho^  at  this  later  day,  examines 
them)  that  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  factory  open- 
tivo  was  less  than  half  that  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

By  the  census  of  1871,  there  were  in  England  94,346 
children  attending  half-time  schools,*  nearly  all  of  them 
coming  under  the  Factory  Acts  of  1833  and  1844.  And 
this  number  of  children,  through  the  efibrts  of  the  inspectors, 
has  been  constantly  increasing  since. 

In  Manchester  they  have  grown  from  1,527,  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1871,  to  3,422  at  present  (Oct.  31,  1873).  In  Bir- 
mingham, in  1867,  they  were  264,  while  now  there  are 
upwards  of  4,000.  f 

Now  it  would  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  it  must  be  impoe- 
siblo  for  so  much  illiteracy  to  exist  as  is  stated  on  page 
twenty,  when  so  large  a  number  of  child-workers  are  at 
school  half  the  day.  . 

But  a  little  deeper  examination  into  the  subject  will 
bring  to  light  some  other  facts  which  will  serve  to  recon- 
cile these  two  statements. 

The  selection  of  the  school  is  left  to  the  parent,  and  one 
of  two  things  seems  quite  generally  to  result. 

If  the  parent  is  willing  to  obey  the  law,  and  is  in  fact 
rather  desirous  that  his  child  should  have  some  education,— 
though  his  avarice  or  the  desire  of  means  to  gratify  his 
passion  for  drink  might  have  outweighed  this  and  led  him 
to  keep  his  child  at  work  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  day 
before  the  restrictions  of  the  law  existed, — he  will  probably 
select  the  best  school  within  reach,  or  at  least  one  fairly 
good ;  but  he  soon  learns  that  the  master  of  this  school 
will  not  receive  pupils  who  are  to  be  present  only  ten  to 
fifteen  hours  a  week,  divided  into  several  periods  of  con- 
stantly varying  length  and  succession. 

^  Here  is  our  first  stumbling-block.  Managers  and  school- 
masters of  inspected  schools  are  ever  ready  to  help;  bat 
when  these  little  outcasts  go  to  school  when  it  pleases  thcmi 

•  Report  of  Inspector  of  Factories,  Oct.  31, 1873,  p.  129. 

t  Report  of  Inspector  of  Fftctories,  Oct.  31, 1873,  pp.  88  and  129. 
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mornirg  or  afternoon,  Monday,  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  as 
caprice  may  dictate, — disarranging  organization,  rendering 
teaching  of  little  use,  and  in  reality  exercising  a  depressing 
influenco  on  the  school,  when  it  is  tested  by  a  comparison 
of  attendances  with  names  on  the  books, — no  one  can  be 
surprised  that  work  shop  children  are  not  sought  for  or 
even  considered  desirable  to  be  retained. 

**Thus,  after  having  induced  managers  to  receive  these 
half-time  children,  the  results  are  so  unsatisfactory  that 
they  are  refused,  generally  upon  the  ostensible  ground  that 
the  school  is  over-crowded,  and  we  are  driven  to  accept 
mere  apologies  for  schools,  and,  greatly  to  our  dissatisfac- 
tion, to  countenance  what  is  after  all  a  mere  mockery  of 
education."  * 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parent  does  not  believe  in  edu- 
cation for  those  of  his  rank  in  life,  and  wishes  that  his 
child  should  grow  up  in  the  good  old  way  that  he  himself 
did,  and  know  "nowt  about  larnin,"  instead  of  selecting  the 
best  school,  ho  will  be  likely  to  select  the  poorest;  since  it 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  law,  it  will  bo  the  cheaper, 
and,  quite  likely,  it  will  bo  the  nearer,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  there  will  be  no  other.  Now  while  the  English' 
undoubtedly  excel  us  in  the  higher  education  which  some 
universities  and  preparatory-  schools  give,  yet  they  fall  so 
much  below  us,  on  the  average,  in  those  schools  which 
give  what  wo  are  wont  to  call  a  common-school  education, 
that  the  poorest  of  these  latter  is  something  so  exceedingly 
poor  as  to  be  hai'dly  conceived  of  by  a  New  Englandor. 

It  is  safe  to  characterize  the  schools  for  giving  an  elemen- 
tary education  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  as  very 
inferior  indeed. 

The  teachers  themselves  are  often,  and,  indeed,  quite  gen- 
erally, hardly  able  to  do  more  than  read  and  write,  and  the 
school-houses  in  many  sections  are  not  much  more  than 
hovels,  and  destitute  of  all  proper  appointments. 

To  be  sure,  great  improvement  is  now  being  made,  but  we 
are  speaking  of  what  has  been. 

Our  object  has  been,  so  far,  in  this  chapter,  to  present 
something  of  a  picture  of  the  social  condition  of  the  peoplo 

•  Report  of  Inspectora  of  Factories,  April  30, 1874,  p.  9 
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in  England,  as  well  as  an  exposition  of  the  half-time  school 
as  found  there,  that  it  may  be  seen  under  what  circumstaaces 
the  latter  is  useful. 

And,  in  concluding  this  division  of  our  subject,  we  must 
say,  that  the  conditions  of  life  there,  social  and  political,  are 
so  different  from  our  own,  that  we  feel  that  the  transplaatiDg 
of  this  peculiar  system  of  schools  to  our  own  country  would 
bring  with  it  some  of  the  surrounding  elements  in  which  it 
throve,  and  out  of  which  it  drew  its  sustenance. 

If  it  did  not  bring  with  it,  or,  when  here,  attract  to  itself, 
such  elements,  it  would  attain  no  vigor  among  us. 

And  if,  as  we  think  would  be  the  case,  it  did  bring  or  cre- 
ate for  itself  such  elements,  we  should  expect  the  results  to 
be  injurious  to  us  in  many  ways. 


■  

Prussia:  The  State  of  Education,  and  a  Brief  Digest 

OF  Laws  Relating  Thereto. 

The  principle  which  rules,  in  all  the  laws  relating  to 
education,  is,  that  every  child  in  the  kingdom  must  be 
educated. 

'*  No  child,  without  the  permission  both  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate of  the  town  or  village  of  which  its  parents  are  inhabit- 
ants, and  also  of  their  religious  minister,  can  be  kept  from 
school  beyond  the  completion  of  its  fifth  year,  or  afterward 
discontinue  its  attendance  on  the  school  classes  for  any  length 
of  time." 

The  laws  of  some  provinces  require  their  attendance  till 
the  completion  of  their  fourteenth  year ;  but  if  the  parents  are 
very  poor,  and  their  children  have  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  with  tolerable  facility  and  correctness,  and  are  famil- 
iar with  the  principles  of  religion  as  professed  by  their 
parents,  the  religious  minister  may,  upon  consultation  with 
the  teacher,  and  acquiescence  on  his  part,  issue  a  permit  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  year,  for  the  child  to  cease  attendance 
at  school. 

To  insure  attendance,  each  teacher  is  furnished  by  the  local 
magistrate,  at  the  beginning  of  every  year,  with  a  list  of  all 
the  children  of  the  district  who  have  attained  the  proper  age 
to  attend  his  classes.     This  list  the  teacher  calls  over  morn- 
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ing  and  afternoon,  and  all  absentees  are  marked  down. 
Every  one  on  the .  list  is  considered  as  due  at  the  school 
every  day,  unless  excused.  The  absentees  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  minister  of  religion,  who  remonstrates  with  the 
parents. 

If  this  is  not  effectual  in  procuring  attendance,  the  minister 
is  required  to  report  such  fact  to  the  school  committee, 
which  has  power  to  punish  the  parent  with  a  very  light  fine, 
not  more  than  about  twelve  cents  a  day  while  the  absence 
continues. 

If  the  child  still  remains  absent,  the  committee  report  the 
case  to  the  magistrate,  who  has  power  to  punish  the  parents 
with  imprisonment. 

Absence  for  a  day  or  two  can  be  granted  or  excused  by  the 
teacher ;  if  for  a  week,  only  by  the  minister ;  and  for  a  longer 
time,  only  by  the  magistrate. 

Are  these  laws  enforced,  it  may  be  asked.  By  statistics 
taken  from  the  "  Cehtralblatt,"  August,  1864,  which  gives  the 
condition  of  the  schools  in  1861  (quoted  by  Mr.  Barnard, 
** Popular  Education,"  vol.  1,  p.  424,  et  seq.)^  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (from  five  to  fourteen 
inclusive),  was  3,090,294.  In  the  public  elementary  schools 
there  were  2,875,830,  and  in  the  private  schools,  84,021, 
making  a  total  of  2,959,857. 

This  is  between  ninety-six  and  ninety-seven  per  cent  of 
the  school  population.  But  the  balance  of  three  to  four 
per  cent.,  or  130,437,  is  not  all,  by  any  means,  to  be 
reckoned  as  growing  up  without  instruction.  In  the 
lower  classes  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  higher  schools 
are  many  children  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of 
age ;  enough,  probably,  to  reduce  this  number  quite  materi- 
ally. 

It  would  be  still  further  reduced  if  the  number  (not 
known)  of  those  educated  at  home,  under  tutors  and  gov- 
ernesses, were  subtracted. 

So  it  may  be  safely  stated,  we  think,  that  ninety-eight 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  Prussia  are  receiving  in- 
Btniction. 

Education  is,  of  course,  gratuitous,  as  in  most  of  the 
German  states.    Moreover  the  district  authorities  are  com- 
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pelled  to  clothe  and  furnish  with  books  all  children  whoee 
parents  arc  unable  to  do  so. 

Laws  were  made  in  1839  and  1853  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  factories  and  insuring  their  education, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  provisions  taken 
from  Kay's  "  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  Peoj^t^ 
and  from  Von  Plener's  work  previously  mentioned : 
'  No  child  may  bo  employed  in  any  manufactory,  or  in  any 
mining  or  building  operations  before  it  has  attained  the  age 
of  twelvo^years. 

No  child  which  has  not  received  three  years'  regular  in- 
struction in  a  school,  and  has  not  obtained  the  certificate  of  a 
school  committee  that  it  can  read  its  mothcr-tonguo  fluently, 
and  also  write  it  tolerably  well,  may  be  employed  in  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  ways,  before  it  has  completed  its  six- 
teenth year. 

An  exception  to  this  latter  rule  is  only  allowed  in  those 
cases  where  the  manufacturers  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  factory  children  by  erecting  and  maintaining  factory 
schools. 

Children  who  ought  to  attend  school  must  henceforth 
(May  16,  1853)  be  employed  no  longer  than  six  hours 
daily,  and  receive  daily  at  least  three  hours'  instruction  at 
school. 

This  instruction  may  be  given  them  at  manufactory 
schools,  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  manufacturers,  or  eke 
at  the  public  schools.  But  in  most  cases  regulations  are  to 
be  made  that  the  children  who  work  in  the  forenoon  shall 
receive  their  instruction  in  the  aflernoon ;  and  those  who 
work  in  the  afternoon  shall  receive  theirs  in  the  forenoon. 

Young  people,  under  sixteen  years  of  ago,  may  not  be 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day. 

The  manufacturers  who  employ  children  in  the  mills  are 
obliged  to  lay  before  the  magistrate  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  children  they  employ,  their  respective 
ages,  their  places  of  abode,  and  the  names  of  their  parents. 

If  any  inspector  or  teacher  reports  to  the  civil  magistrate 
that  any  child  under  the  legal  age  is  being  employed  in  the 
mills  instead  of  being  sent  to  school,  or  if  the  police  report 
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the  infringement  of  any  other  of  the  above-mentioned  regu- 
lations, the  magistrate  is  empowered  and  obliged  to  punish 
the  manufacturer  by  fines,  which  are  increased  in  amount 
on  every  repetition  of  the  offence. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  any  resume  of 
the  laws  of  other  countries  bearing  on  this  subject ;  but  the 
leading  governments  are  moving  in  unison  in  this  matter. 
Switzerland,  perhaps,  is  at  the  head  of  all  others. 

In  our  last  report  will  be  found  a  brief  synopsis  of  her 
laws,  showing  the  position  she  occupies. 

The  legislation  of  all  European  countries,  since  legislation 
was  first  had,  respecting  the  employment  and  education  of 
children,  seems  to  point  in  one  direction;  namely,  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  labor  for  gain  for  them,  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation. 

Tnie,  in  no  one  of  them  has  this  end  been  yet  actually 
attained ;  but  the  progress  towards  it  has  been  constant  and 
rapid,  and  no  one  who  gives  the  subject  sufficient  in- 
vestigation can  fail  to  conclude  tiiat  it  will  be  speedily 
reached. 

The  most  of  this  legislation  has  occurred  within  forty 
years.  The  limitations  first  were  to  children  of  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  and  to  twelve  hours  a  day;  then  the 
termini  of  the  day  were  fixed  so  that  the  labor  should  bo 
performed  by  daylight.  Again,  the  hours  were  dropped 
from  twelve  to  ten,  and  the  age  raised  to  ten,  eleven  or 
twelve. 

Meanwhile  their  employment  in  certain  dangerous,  or 
particularly  unhealthful  occupations,  was  prohibited  alto- 
gether. This  list  of  dangerous  and  unhealthful  occupations 
has  extended  and  become  more  inclusive ;  the  age  at  which 
labor  was  permissible  has  advanced  to  fourteen,  fifteen,  and 
even  sixteen  years,  and  the  hours  per  day  for  children  above 
the  specified  age  has  steadily  decreased  until  six  hours  is  now 
quite  general.  Aside  from  this  limitation  of  their  labor,  there 
have  been,  throughout  all  this  period,  constantly  multiplying 
provisions  for  their  health  and  safety.  And  above  all,  uni- 
versally, the  hours  taken  from  labor  have  been  given  to 
education. 

Noting  this  progress,  and  knowing  that  the  coming  genera- 
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tion  will  be  moro  universally  eduoated,  is  it  too  much  to 
expect,  that,  within  a  comparatively  short  period » the  laws  of 
most  European  countries  will  insure  that  childhood  shall  no 
longer  be  confounded  with  maturity  and  forced  to  cany  the 
burdens  and  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  the  latter? 

We  think  it  is  not,  and  trust  that  in  this  march  onward 
toward  individual  and  national  perfection,  Massachusetts  and 
this  western  world  may  be  in  the  van. 


CHAPTER  ni. 
The  Half-Timb  Schools  op  Massachusetts. 

Salem. — ^This  school  was  opened  June  7,  1869,  in  the 
ward  room  of  ward  five. 

Its  establishment  was  brought  about  by  tbe  report  of  the 
sub-committee  of  the  school  board  which  ^  had  been  previ- 
ously directed  to  consider  and  report  concerning  the  enforc- 
ing the  law  in  relation  to  the  attendance  at  school  of  children 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments." 

It  is  kept  in  operation  for  the  whole  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  legal  holidays ;  two  sessions 
per  day,  of  two  and  one-half  hours  each,  are  held  for  five 
days  of  the  week.  The  ptipils  are  mostly  children,  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  employed  in  the  Naumkcag  Mills. 

They  are  formed  into  two  divisions ;  one  attending  school 
in  the  forenoon  and  working  in  the  mills  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  other  working  in  the  forenoon  and  attending  school 
in  the  afternoon. 

This  continues  for  six  months,  when  these  two  divisions 
enter  the  mill  to  become  whole-day  workers  for  the  balance 
of  the  year,  their  places  as  half-time  workers  and  scholars 
being  filled  by  two  new  divisions  from  the  mill. 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  system,  but  in  actual  practice  it 
has  no  such  rigidity  as  the  exchange  semi-annually  of  a  large 
body  of  half-day  workers  for  a  corresponding  number  \vbo 
have  been  whole-day  workers  would  indicate. 

Of  the  whole  number  who  begin  together  a  six  months* 
half-day  attendance  at  school,  but  a  moiety,  or  perhaps  less, 
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will  continue  uninterruptedly  to  the  end ;  very  many,  from 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  causes,  will  be  absent  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods,  which  must  be  compensated  for  to  the 
extent  of  the  loss,  by  continuing  their  attendance  into  the 
succeeding  six  months. 

Each  scholar  is  required  to  attend  one  hundred  and  thirty 
half-days.  If  but  a  half-dozen  have  been  inconstant  in  their 
attendance,  an  element  of  irregularity  has  been  introduced 
which  will  be  multiplied  at  the  succeeding  periods  of  semi- 
auDual  change,  by  other  half-dozens  who  have  absences  to 
make  up,  until  very  soon  that  condition  is  reached  which  we 
found  there,  when  every  week  the  term  is  expiring  for  some 
and  beginning  for  others. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  teacher  in  this  school,  once  a  week, 
to  inform  the  agent  of  the  mill  of  the  number  of  vacancies 
which  have  been  created  during  the  week  by  the  expimtion  of 
the  scholars'  required  term;  whereupon  the  agent  examines 
his  books  and  sends  out  to  the  school  all  who  are  called  for 
by  the  law. 

This  constant  accession  of  new  scholars,  coming  mostly  in 
mere  driblets  of  one,  two  or  three,  makes  the  labor  of  the 
teacher  doubly  onerous  and  lessens  greatly  the  progress  of 
the  pupils. 

Added  to  this,  their  great  diversity  of  gifts  and  attainments 
makes  any  such  thing  as  classification  and  gradation  nearly  or 
quite  impossible. 

Those  who  attend  school  in  the  forenoon,  work  five  and 
one-half  hours  in  the  afternoon ;  and  those  who  attend  in  the 
afternoon,  work  five  and  three-fourths  hours  in  the  forenoon. 

Those  who  are  not  attending  school  work  not  over  sixty 
hours  in  a  week. 

The  wage  which  each  receives,  when  not  attending  school, 
is  $2.64  per  week;  when  attending  school,  $1.75. 

To  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  this  increase, 
piece-workers*,  whijo  attending  school,  receive  a  gratuity  of 
fifty  cents  a  week. 

In  other  words,  when  in  school,  all  receive  for  their  half- 
day's  work,  two-thirds  of  a  day's  pay. 

A  time-tablo  of  attendance  at  school  is  kept,  in  the  same 
form  as  of  labor  at  the  mill,  and  being  regularly  transmitted 
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to  the  agent,  the  same  deductions  in  wages  are  made  for  the 
former  as  for  the  latter. 

Yet  this  has  not  sufficed  to  prevent  the  evil  of  absenteeism 
just  mentioned. 


The    whole  number  of  scholars  in  attendance    at  its 
opening,  Juno  7,  1869,  was,     .... 

Boys,  ........ 

Girls 

On  the  first  of  January  following  there  were  in  attend- 
ance,       ......         .. 

Boys,  ••..••.. 

(rirla 


54 

29 


73 

a 

31 


Whole  number  of  diflerent  scholars  fi'om  June  7,  1869, 

to  January  1,  1870, .         .         .         .         .         .127 


Average  number  belonging  each  half-day,    . 
Average  attendance,     .  .         .         . 

Per  ccut  of  attendance,        .... 


.      31 
.   93.8 


On  the  first  of  January,  1874,  the  whole  number  of  dif- 
ferent scholars  during  the  preceding  twelve  mouths 
had  been, 

Boys, 

Girls, 

Number  coming  from  the  mills. 
Boys, 
Girls, 


Average  number 
Boys, 
Girls, 


belonging  for  each  half-day, 


Average  number  attending  for  each  half-day. 
Boys, 
Girls, 

Per  cent  of  average  attendance. 
Boys, 
Girls, 


288 
170 
118 

193 

113 

80 

43 
29 
14 

39 
26 
13 

90.7 
89.6 
92.8 
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Averago  number  of  mill  children  belonging  each  half- 
day,         ..••....  80 

Boys, 18 

Girls, 12 

Ayerage  number  of  mill  children  attending  each  half-day,       28 

Boys, 17 

Girls, 11 

Per  cent  of  average  attendance  of  mill  children^  •         .    93.3 

Boys, 94.4 

Girls, 91.6 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in. examining  these  statistics,  that 
they  are  given  for  each  half-day,  and  that  as  they  cover  the 
attendauco  of  four  sets  of  children  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
in  order  to  a  proper  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  quadruple 
8omo  of  the  figures ;  thus  43^  the  average  number  belonging 
each  half-day,  and  30,  the  average  number  of  mill  children 
belonging  each  half-day,  must  bo  multiplied  by  four  in  order 
to  a  just  comparison  with  288,  the  whole  number  enrolled, 
and  193,  the  number  coming  from  the  mill. 

Or  tho  one-fourth  of  288—72,  and  of  193—48,  may  be 
compared  with  43  and  30. 

The  pupils,  other  than  those  coming  from  the  mills,  are 
principally,  or  we  might  say  wholly,  children  from  the  street. 

Of  those  employed  in  tho  mill,  nearly  all  are  of  French- 
Canadian  birth.  Many,  upon  their  entrance,  are  unable  to 
speak  or  understand  English,  and  the  instruction  at  first  is 
necessarily  in  both  French  and  English. 

The  studies  pursued  are  purely  elementary,  and  the  average 
of  attainment  is  little,  if  any,  above  that  in  primary  schools. 

Fall  River. — This  school  was  opened  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  18GS,  and  is  denominated  in  local  terms  a  "  factory 
school."  It  is  not  a  half-time  school,  like  the  school  for  mill 
children  in  Salem  f  but  it  is  established  on  the  plan  of  requir- 
ing the  remission  of  all  labor  for  three  months  of  each  year, 
and  daily  attendance  at  school  for  that  length  of  time. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school,  April  1,  1868,  the  attendance 
was  enforced  of  one-third  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  in 
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the  mills ;  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks  these  were  allowed  to 
leave,  aud  their  places  supplied  by  a  second  third,  and  these 
in  turn  by  the  remaining  third ;  so  that  the  first  year  all  the 
children  received  their  schooliug  in  nine  months  ;  but  on  the 
first  of  January,  1869,  only  one-fourth  were  drawn  for  the 
ensuing  term,  and  one-fourth  in  every  succccdnig  term. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  blank,  a  sufficient  number  of 
which  are  left  by  the  master  of  the  school,  during  the  last 
week  of  each  term,  with  the  agents  and  overseers  of  ever)' 
mill  in  the  city,  who  are  expected  to  fill  them  out  with  the 
names  of  all  children  whose  certificates  do  not  exempt  them 
from  school  attendance  for  the  coming  term ;  they  are  then 
returned  to  the  teacher,  so  that  upon  the  opening  day  of  the 
term  ho  has  in  his  possession  the  name,  ago  and  residcace  of 
every  child  hitherto  employed  in  any  mill,  who  ought  to  be  in 
attendance.  If  there  are  any  who  do  not  appear,  the  truant 
officer  is  dispatched  for  them  : 

Names  of  children  sent  from 
for  the  term  commencing 


Mill  to  Factory  Scho>A 

187   . 


17AMS8. 


Besldencc. 


Received, 


Agent 
Teacher. 


On  the  first  day  of  the  term,  or  whenever  a  new  scholar 
enters  the  school,  the  teacher  makes  the  proper  record  in  a 
book  called  the  "  Record  of  Daily  Attendances."  The  fiicts 
shown  can  be  seen  from  the  heading  of  one  of  its  pages* 
which  is  as  follows  : — 


27AHE  OF  SCHOLAR. 


Agb. 


Yrs.   Mos. 


Residence. 
(Street) 


Min  where 
last  worked. 


Date  of 

Entrance  to 

School. 


Date  of 

Depaitnre 

fnm  Scb^ 
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The  concluding  entry  is  made  in  the  last  column, — "Date 
of  Departure  from  School," — when  the  scholar  completes  the 
term  and  leaves  the  school. 

The  teacher  also  keeps  what  may  be  called  a  ledger-account, 
with  each  mill,  in  which  the  mill  is  credited  with  each  child 
sent  to  the  school,  and  debited,  at  the  proper  time,  with  the 
certificate  given  to  each.  , 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  page  from  this  ledger, 
the  names  only  being  changed  : — 

Dr.  1873.  Merchants  Mill.  1873,  Cr, 


Mar.  84.  To  Certificate  of  Mary  Kenncy. 

"    ao.    "  "  "  Patrick  Collins. 

«    20.    ««  "  ••John  Foley. 

"     25.    "  "  "Mary  Brown. 

April  23.    "  "  "  Napoleon  Dnpond. 


Dec.  30.  Mary  Kenney»  Spool     Room. 

"    31.  Patrick  Collins,        Mule  " 

"     31.  John  Foley,  "  " 

"     81.  Mary  Brown,  Weave        " 

Jan.    7.  Napoleon  Dupond,  Spool*         " 


Below  is  the  form  of  certificate  given  to  each  pupil  upon 
completing  his  or  her  required  term  of  attendance. 

SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

1874. 

For  the  First  term  of  the  year  ending  March  31, 


C^i»  Certifies  tfjat 

has  completed  on  this day  of .the  term  of  three 

months  in  school,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 

^g^u .    Besidence, . 

Wm.  Connell,  Jr.,  8upt.  of  Schools. 


DIRECTIONS. 

This  Certificate  ia  good  until  the  first  of  Jan.,  1876.  It  U  to  he  taken  hy  the  Oveneer  wben> 
the  child  la  employed,  retained  daring  the  time  he  is  at  work,  and  given  to  him  when  he  l<savea 
to  obtain  work  elsewhere  or  to  attend  school. 

No  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  has  a  right  to  he  employed  In  any  aianufiictaxiog  eatab- 
Usbment  miless  he  can  present  such  a  certificate  to  the  employer. 

Certificates  of  1873  are  good  until  the  child  is  called  out  of  the  Kills  to  attend  schoolln  1874. 

These  certi6cates  are  printed  upon  colored'  card-board ; 
the  color  of  the  card  is  different  for  each  term-  of  the 
year,  but  for  the  corresponding  terms  of  different  yeai*s 
always  the  same ;  so  that  it  iudicates^  the  term,  for  which 
it  was  given.  This  certificate  is  good  until  the  corresponding 
term  of  the  next  year.  Mill-agents  are  said  generally  to 
agree  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  law,  by  refusing  to  employ 
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children  of  school-age  without  they  present  a  properly  dated 
and  signed  ccilificate. 

Certificates  are  given,  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  to  every 
pupil  who  has  not  been  absent  during  the  term ;  those  who 
have  absences  to  make  up  are  required  to  do  it  in  the 
thirteenth  week,  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  There  are 
usually  but  a  very  few  that  have  to  remain  into  the  ensuing 
term  to  accomplish  this ;  and  these  do  not  increase  from  term 
to  term,  as  is  the  case  at  Salem,  since  they  are  considered  as 
due  at  the  scbool  at  the  beginning  of  the  corresponding  term 
of  each  succeeding  year. 

We  made  special  inquiries  as  to  whether  any  children  con- 
tinued in  school  for  two  or  more  terms  of  the  year,  but  were 
informed  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  hundred 
exceeded  what  the  law  demanded  in  respect  to  the  length  of 
their  attendance. 

The  average  age  is  about  twelve  years,  the  extremes  being  ten 
and  fifteen ;  there  are  more  of  the  former  age  tlian  of  the  httcr. 

In  nationality,  the  Irish  lead ;  the  French  follow  next,  and 
the  English  next,  finishing  off  with  a  few  of  other  nationali- 
ties.  Wo  found  but  one  scholar  in  this  school  Tvho  was  not, 
when  out  of  school,  an  employ^  of  some  one  of  the  various 
mills  of  the  city. 

There  are  six  classes  in  reading,  six  in  spelling,  six  in 
arithmetic  and  two  in  geography. 

Lessons  are  given  in  writing  on  certain  days  in  each  week, 
and  there  are  gcneml  exercises  every  day  in  history,  geog- 
rephy  and  arithmetic. 

The  poorer  scholars  are  just  taking  the  first  st«ps  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  better  are  somewhat  more  than  fitted  for  admis- 
sion to  a  grammar-school.  Two  sessions  daily  are  held,  three 
hours  long,  each  being  broken  by  a  recess  of  fifteen  minntes. 

The  whole  number  registered  the  first  terms  of  three  suc- 
cessive years  was : — 

First  year— Boys, ,  .  107  Girls,  •  .  .  91 
Second  year,  «'      .         .116  «*        ...        .103 

Third  year,     **      .         .120  **        .         .        •     »i* 

Total— Boys,  .     343        Girls,     •         .        .283 

Total  of  both,     ....     626. 
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Seceivcd  certificates,  596 ;  moved  out  of  town,  30 ;  average 
attendance,  201 ;  per  cent  of  attendance,  87. 

The  whole  number  registered  for  the  year  1872-73  was 
1,218,  or  an  apparent  average  of  a  little  more  than  300  dif- 
ferent pupils  to  each  term. 

The  actual  average  attendance,  however,  was  but  171. 

Forty  different  mills  send  children  to  this  school. 

The  whole  number  registered  for  the  year  1873-74  was 
1,051,  or  an  apparent  average  of  a  little  more  than  260 
different  pupils  to  each  term. 

The  actual  average  attendance,  however,  was  185. 

Following  is  a  tabulated  statement,  prepared  by  the  school 
committee  and  appended  to  their  last  annual  report,  of  the 
number  of  pupils  entering  this  school  each  year  since  its 
establishment ;  the  mills  from  which  they  were  sent  out,  and 
the  number  to  whom  cards  were  given  indicating  that  they 
had  attended  school  the  required  time.  No  record  has  been 
kept  of  those  children  who  attended  the  required  time  in 
other  schools. 
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Number  of  Children  Seceived  t»ito  tJie  Factory  School,  from  taA 

MiU,  and  Number  of  Cards  Issued. 


1 

I960. 

1870. 

1871. 

1879. 

1871. 

HILLS. 

. 

i' 

•d 

1 

■ 

i 

. 

i 

1 

m 

9 

1 

^1 

ll 

«tf 

■2g 

«< 

5l' 

1  ;^! 

0 

n  • 

B 

s  * 

& 

S  * 

a 

s  •■ 

c   1  e  ■ 

» 

U 

H 

u 

u 

H 

o 

u    -^ 

Merchants, 

69 

62 

84 

70 

82 

80 

46 

43 

59 

.v: 

Granite,     . 

47 

45 

45 

43 

48 

46 

68 

61 

72 

04 

Union, 

86 

80 

89 

77 

90 

83 

68 

57 

51 

it 

Troy  Manuf 'g  Co.,  . 

63 

67 

60 

48 

53 

61 

60 

47 

45 

u 

Bobeson,  . 

28 

26 

25 

24 

83 

29 

27 

25 

24 

21 

Davol, 

28 

26 

28 

26 

23 

22 

20 

18 

22 

%\ 

Durfee, 

68 

63 

63 

50 

84 

79 

90 

86 

fc8 

79 

Teciimsch, 

29 

29 

27 

25 

24 

21 

36 

35 

44 

41 

Woollen,  . 

10 

10 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

Pocasset,  . 

43 

41 

63 

48 

34 

31 

22 

21 

28 

24 

Quequechan,     . 

40 

36 

62 

61 

54 

60 

28 

26 

84 

20 

Watuppa, . 

26 

26 

26 

25 

83 

33 

29 

26 

29 

25 

Robeson  P't  Works, . 

86 

35 

32 

30 

33 

32 

20 

20 

11 

10 

An  a  wan,  . 

80 

26 

24 

21 

19 

17 

9 

9 

17 

u 

Metacomet, 

66 

51 

60 

48 

45 

42 

33 

33 

38 

»] 

Linen, 

143 

131 

138 

132 

108 

108 

68 

67 

76 

6-5 

Massasoit, 

23 

23 

25 

22 

15 

10 

6 

4 

8 

7 

Globe  Ft  Works,      . 

29 

26 

19 

15 

15 

13 

7 

•   4  ' 

12 

9 

Thread  Mills,    . 

3 

3 

3 

8 

6 

4 

8 

8 

3 

S 

Mt.  Hope, . 

2 

2 

6 

6 

5 

6 

— 

— 

1       l 

Amer.  Ft  Works,     . 

3 

3 

65 

59 

71 

68 

75 

75  , 

88     S;i 

Fall  River  M'f'g  Co, 

— 

— 

21 

21 

26 

25 

29 

26  , 

38 

iU 

Cigar  Manufactory, . 

— 

— 

2 

2 

- 

- 

— 

1 

- 

- 

Cooper's  Shop, . 

— 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Miscellaneous,  . 

— 

— 

90 

17 

13 

10 

30 

16 

10 

6 

Harness  Shops, 

— 

— 

3 

3 

— 

2 

2 

9 

Wampanoag,    . 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

Stafford,    . 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

2ti 

I.> 

Crescent,  . 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

:?■) 

Borden,     . 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

. 

— 

—    1 

33 

I'j 

Slade, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

8,    : 

Mechanics, 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

/ 

- 

II 

li    1 

864 

S04 

965 

»79 

i927 

1 

869 

1 

766 

712 

1 

913     77^ 

1 

1 

New  Bedford. — I"  Jamuiry,  1872,  tho  school  committee 
of  this  place  opened  a  special  school  for  mill  children.  The 
Wamsutta  and  Potomska  mills  furnish  the  most  of  the  pupiK^. 

It  is  conducted  on  tho  same  ircneral  plan  as  the  one  at  Fall 
Kiver,  and  has  usually  from  forty  to  fifty  scholars  in  attend- 
ance, who  arc  of  widely  varying  ages  and  attainments. 

Upon  the  day  of  our  visit  the  youngest  present  was  of  the 
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age  pf  six,  and  the  eldest,  twenty-one.  There  were  twenty- 
three  who  gave  their  ages  as  ten  and  under. 

The  number  of  different  children  belonging  to  the  school, 
during  the  year  1872,  was  about  175,  and  during  the  year 
1873,  about  150. 

The  average  attendance  for  each  month  of  the  latter  year 
was  thirty-five. 

Indian  Orchard. — ^The  half-time  school,  at  the  village  of 
this  name  in  Springfield,  has  been  discontinued.  The  school 
authorities  have  always  expressed  themselves  in  their  annual 
reports  as  highly  pleased  with  what  the  school  was  accom- 
plishing. 

It  was  closed  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and  the  only  reason  given 
by  the  single  member  of  the  school  board  whom  we  were 
able  to  find  on  our  visit  was,  that  ^  times  were  so  hard  that 
parents  wanted  their  children  to  work,  and  as  the  school  was 
small  (it  has  usually  numbered  about  thirty) ,  it  was  thought 
best  to  discontinue  it  for  the  present.'* 

This  school  has  been  noticed  in  previous  reports,  and  its 
plan  of  work  explained  at  some  length. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COXSIDERATIONS  REGABDING  THE  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR  OP 

THE  Young.  —  The  Duty  of  Massachusetts.  —  Sum- 
mart  AND  EeCOMM^NDATIONS. 

The  signification  of  the  word  education  is,  to  lead  forth ; 
that  is,  to  lead  forth  the  faculties ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  to 
project,  so  to  speak,  each  faculty  into  its  proper  prominence  ; 
to  produce  an  harmonious  and  well-balanced  mind,  by  a 'fit 
development  of  each,  having  respect  always  to  the  others. 

This  is  what  education  really  means.  Superficially,  it 
means,  with  most,  book-learning ;  and  at  the  present  stage  of 
social  growth,  as  reflected  in  law,  it  is  in  this  limited  signifi- 
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cation  only  that  wo  can  consider  it.  The  philosopher  who 
has  studied  into  the  growth  of  societies  and  governments,  and 
has  arrived  at  some  inkling  of  the  forces  which  underlie  their 
progress,  and  the  lover  of  his  kind  who  makes  the  wish  the 
father  of  his  thought  and  springs  at  once  to  the  most  hopeful 
view  of  human  evolution,  will  alike  believe  that  the  depths  of 
meaning  in  this  word  will  all  be  sounded  in  the  future,  and 
the  breadths  of  its  significance  comprehended  and  embodied 
in  human  government  and  made  universally  applicable. 

If  words  stand  for  anything,  education  means  culture ;  and 
book-education  is  so  valuable  a  help  to  this  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  is  popularly  conceived  of  as  identical  with  it. 

Hence,  there  is  no  people  raised  sufficiently  out  of  ignorance 
to  perceive  this  relation,  that  have  not  striven  for  it.  Now,  if 
it  is  valuable  to  the  individual,  it  must  be  valuable  to  masses 
of  individuals  or  nations.  If  it  is  something  which  one  should 
strive  for  so  earnestly  and  suffer  so  many  privations  to  obtain, 
conceiving  that  he  will  be  richly  rewarded  in  the  end,  it  is, 
likewise,  something  which  the  state,  which  is  but  many  in- 
dividuals, should  aspire  for,  for  all,  and  hold  as  dearly  worth 
attainment  for  all.  If  a  knowledge  of  books  is  worth  some- 
thing to  me,  and  makes  mo  a  better  citizen  of  the  state 
and  a  better  man  of  the  community,  it  would  be  worth  just 
as  much  to  any  one  of  the  thousands  in  Massachusetts  who 
cannot  read  a  line  I  am  writing.  If  it  is  a  means  of  culture, 
of  development,  of  expansion  for  me;  if  it  broadens  my 
horizon  and  gives  mo  glimpses  into  realms  of  thought  un- 
suspected before,  it  will  do  a  similar  work,  and  proportion- 
ately, as  our  natural  parts  correspond,  for  any  one  else. 

It  will  not  make  all  geniuses,  which  is  fortunate  for  the 
state  ;  for  genius,  which  is  the  extraordinary  development  of 
a  few  faculties,  accompanied  quite  often  by  a  corresponding 
suppression  of  others,  is  not  wanted  for  all ;  but  it  will  do 
better  than  this  :  it  will  make  all,  men. 

In  most  governments,  and  most  ages,  genius  has  been 
stimulated.  Kings  and  nobles  have  been  its  foster-parents. 
Under  their  protection  it  has  had  unlimited  range,  subject, 
of  course,  at  times,  to  caprices  oh  the  part  of  its  protectors. 
Wealth,  also,  could  ever  provide,  or  find  provision  for  itself. 
The  rich  and  the  inspired  were  always  well  off  under  any 
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government.  Aristocracies  and  monarchies  have  divided  their 
powers  with  them. 

Broadly  stated,  there  is  no  use  for  a  republic,  or  democracy, 
unless  it  docs  for  the  humblest  what  other  states  do  for  the 
highest ;  and  this  not  by  relieving  him  of  exertion  and  con- 
stituting itself  a  reservoir  of  supplies  from  which  he  may 
draw  at  will,  but  by  stimulating  his  exertions. 

The  best  relief  for  the  individual  poor  man  is  not  ready 
money,  but  work.  If  ho  is  capable  of  doing  no  work  well, 
fit  him  for  doing  something  well,  and  thenceforth  he  will 
provide  for  himself.  There  isn't  an  intelligent  voter  in  the 
state  but  understands  this  fully,  and  knows  that  when  he 
gives  ten  dollars  in  charity  he  has  struck  but  the  feeblest 
blow  at  poverty.  He  is  ashamed,  even,  of  the  weakness  of 
heart  which  leads  him  to  throw  his  money  into  this  bottom- 
less pit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knows  just  as  well,  that 
when  he  trains  and  directs  a  young  man's  faculties  and  puts 
him  in  a  position  where  he  may  exercise  them  at  advantage, 
that  ho  has  contributed  something  towards  the  aggregate  of 
sclf-sustentation  and  lessened  by  so  much  the  volume  of  ignor- 
ance and  poverty.  Not  to  sustain,  but  to  make  self-sustain- 
ing, is  what  is  needed.  If  this  is  true  for  the  individual 
poor,  and  the  individual  uneducated,  it  is  true  for  all  poor 
and  all  uneducated  men.  What  other  forms  of  government 
do  for  the  few,  it  is  the  business  of  ours  to  do  for  all.  A 
beggar  should  bo  an  anomaly  in  a  republic.  He  is  as  out  of 
place  as  if  he  were  a  king.  And  a  citizen y  and  yet  unable  to 
read  and  write  !  The  Prussian  subjects^  who  possess  not  this 
slight  relief  from  the  odium  of  complete  illiteracy,  are  less 
numerous  than  the  Massachusetts  citizens.  A  government 
*'of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people,"  should 
do  better  than  that. 

The  fact  is,  wo  believe  all  this ;  every  intelligent  person  in 
our  communities  believes  it.  We  utter  it  freely  in  the  pulpit, 
the  press,  the  counting*room  and  on  the  street.  Especiall}^ 
do  we  give  a  loud  voice  to  it  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Not 
either  as  an  idle  sentiment  do  we  believe  it;  not  either 
do  we  believe  it  as  a  glittering  sophistry  caught  from  the 
demagogue's  frothy  flux  of  words,  which  dazzles  us  some- 
what by  its  brilliancy,  but  whose  hollowness  we  know.     We 
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believe  it  in  all  its  depth,  breadth  and  fiilhiess.  It  is  even 
an  instinct  with  those  of  us  of  New  England  birth  and 
education. 

We  think  we  are  stating  no  more  than  a  conceded  fact, 
when  we  declare  that  it  is  to  the  extent  that  we  have  allowed 
these  views  of  individual  rights,  as  to  education,  to  jKjrmeate 
our  legislation  and  find  free  course  in  our  institutions,  that 
we  have  waxed  strong  and  prosperous.  But  the  trouble  is, 
that  we  have  not  enough  embodied  them  in  action  ;  while  tcf 
have  had  for  years  whaty  out  of  respect  for  words^  we  will  ca^ 
a  compulsory  school  lawy  we  have  had  but  very  Utile  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance.  The  imiversality  of  education  has 
been  the  theory  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  the  formation  of  our  Commonwealth ;  but  if 
we  examine  the  history  of  our  state  critically,  we  shall  fiud 
that  we  have  never  taken  this  question  out  of  the  realm  of 
theory  and  transferred  it  to  the  realm  of  fact. 

There  are  many  serious  questions  now  agitating  society, 
and  many  others  which  will  agitate  it  when  these  shall  have 
been  settled,  the  solution  of  all  of  which  really  depends  on 
this  question  of  education.     The  question  of  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  to  the  other  sex  is  already  being  discussed  in  the 
great  and  general  court  of  public  opinion,  and  is  even  now 
being  handled  by  some  legislative  and  judicial  bodies.    The 
question  of  the  suffrage  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
can  engage  the  attention  of  the  American  citizen.      It  is 
claimed,  by  those  who  think  they  can  see  somewhat  into  the 
future,  that  its  extension  to  women  is  but  a  question  of  time. 
If  it  is  to  become  an  accomplished  fact  within  the  immediate 
future,  it  is   likely  to  increase  the  proportion  of  illiterate 
voters,  since  there  are  more  illiterate  females  than  males ;  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  population  of  those  European 
countries  from  which  we  draw  the  most  of  our  immigrants. 
If  this  result   is  reached,  and  women  become  voters,  it  is 
extremely  essential  that  their  education  should  be  adequate  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  new  duties.     On  this  account  it 
is  important  that  their  school-life  should  be  as  extended  as 
possible,  since,  from  the  domestic  nature  of  the  employments 
of  most  of  them  in  after-life,  they  have  little  opportunity  for 
the  acquisition  of  general  and  current  knowledge,  which,  in 
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the  case  of  the  illiterate  man,  stands  him  in  good  stead  ia 
exercising  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

But,  wliether  they  are  to  become  voters  or  not,  they  are 
still  to  remain  citizens ;  and  it  is  a  question  in  many  thought- 
ful minds  if  their  influence  is  not  as  wide  in  the  one  condition 
as  the  other.  So  that,  whatever  views  one  holds  on  the  pro- 
priety or  likelihood  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  them, 
the  most  vital  of  all  questions  will  still  be,  are  they  educated 
or  ignorant. 

Another  question  which  seriously  threatens  to  impair  the 
democratic  fabric  of  our  institutions,  and  substitute  a  nobility 
of  its  own  creating  in  place  of  the  nobility  of  the  individual, 
is  the  rapidly  increasing  power  of  capital  in  this  country,  and 
the  dominion  it  exercises  by  right  of  its  purchasing  power, — 
a  form  of  dominion  more  likely  to  be  disastrous  to  everything 
valaable  in  a  people  than  where  it  is  the  mere  concomitant  of 
a  pseudo  or  fictitious  rank.  At  a  comparatively  recent  period 
in  our  history,  when  every  one  labored  more  or  less  with  the 
hands,  and  the  employer  carried  on  only  small  enterprises, 
involving  his  constant  intercourse  with  his  workmen  and  even 
participation  in  their  labors,  this  evil,  so  threatening  now,  had 
not  appeared.  The  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  are  so 
many  in  a  new  and  imdeveloped  country  like  our  own,  and  its 
acquisition  is  something  so  entirely  independent  of  individual 
education  and  culture,  that  a  strong  and  gi'owing  tendency  has 
been  produced  to  the  establishment  of  a  class,  the  admission 
to  which  depends  wholly  on  dollars. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
l^islation  which  might  be  entered  upon  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  individual  fortunes,  or  to  say  whether  any  legisla- 
tion would  be  justifiable ;  but  we  think  it  is  proper  to  point 
to  this  tendency  which  is  so  alarming  to  every  lover  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  to  suggest  a  legitimate  way  *of  preserv- 
ing somewhat  more  of  the  equality  of  fortune  befitting  the 
common  citizens  of  a  republican  country. 

The  money-making  faculty  is  not  dangerous  to  society 
except  when  it  escapes  the  control  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
toal  faculties.  The  best  of  faculties  which  human  nature 
possesses  become  destrnctivo  if  inordinately  exercised.  The 
trouble  is,  that  we  are  letting  wealth  get  out  of  the  leash  of 
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the  heart  and  intellect.  The  remedy,  in  a  largo  degree,  it 
seems  to  us,  for  this  overhanging  domination  of  capital,  is 
in  the  elevation  of  the  masses ;  and  the  first  stop  to  be  taken 
is  to  educate  them  better.  To  produce  a  depreciation  of  the 
power  of  wealth,  there  should  be  an  appreciation  of  the  power 
of  education.  Let  a  greater  and  more  imiversal  stimulas 
be  applied  to  the  culture  of  the  mind ;  let  a  love  for 
literature,  art  and  science  be  made  more  commou ;  let 
the  affections  and  the  moral  nature  be  more  thorou«;rhlv 
awakened ;  let  all  this  be  done,  especially  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  lower  half  of  society,  and  we  shall  find 
we  have  greatly  circumscribed  the  influence  of  wealth.  Let 
the  state  stimulate  anew  the  cause  of  education,  and  see  to 
it  hereafter  that  not  one  child,  who  isn't  a  lunatic  or  an  idiot, 
grows  up  to  manhood  or  womanhood  within  her  borders, 
without  a  good  fiiir  common-school  education,  such  an  educa- 
tion as  cau  only  be  acquired  by  constant  attendance  at  some 
really^  good  school  for  all  the  years  from  five  or  six  to  fifteen, 
and  she  will  have  settled  forever  all  likelihood  of  wealth's 
ever  acquiring  any  undue  influence.  She  will  by  that  means 
make  so  universal  the  respect  for  the  ajsthetic,  that  the  simply 
useful  will  lessen  somewhat  in  our  regard.  Then  at  last  we 
shall  discover  that  the  aesthetic  is  also  the  useful,  and  the 
useful,  properly  used,  is  the  sesthetic. 

The  increasing  prevalence  of  crime  is  another  evil  which 
has  within  a  few  years  assumed  threatening  proportions. 

With  the  criminal  classes,  we  deal  too  much  in  a  punitive 
rather  than  a  preventive  way.     We  cannot  prevent  crime  by 
punishing  it,  nor  can  we  outwit  it  and  frustrate  its  accom- 
plishment by  any  or  all  the  devices  which  experience  and 
study  may  suggest.     The  only  way  to  reduce  the  aggregate 
of  crime  is  the  educational  way.      By  any  other  wa}%  we 
simply  deal  with  results  and  do  not  correct  causes.      The 
statistics  of  all  countries  show  that  the  mass  of  criminals 
are  not  only  substantially  uneducated,  but  even  wholly  so. 
The  cflTects  which  will  bo  i)roducod  by  education,  in  each 
individual  case,  as  regards  the  diminution  of  the  prol>abili- 
ties  of  the  commission  of  crime   by  that  individual,  inhere 
not  only  in  the  strengthening  of  his  moral  nature  and  the 
development  qf  his  intellectual,  but  in  the  lessening  of  the 
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stimuli  to  crime  by  the  multiplication  around  him  of  others 
educated  like  himself,  and  by  the  presentation  of  means  of 
securing  more  happiness,  of  acquiring  better  subsistence  and 
more  sure,  by  reputable  courses. 
'  It  may  be  urged  that  many  criminals  are  well  educated,  and 
that  murder,  which  is  often  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
would  bo  as  likely  to  occur  even  if  the  murderer  were  edu- 
cated. Without  stopping  to  consider  the  improbability  that 
any  one  who  is  well  educated  can  at  the  same  time  bo  guilty 
of  crime,  wo  may  reply  that,  in  general,  all  crimes,  great  and 
small,  must  be  less  in  educated  than  in  uneducated  com- 
munities, and  that  in  an  educated  community,  the  rarity  of 
crime  will  operate  most  powerfully  as  a  check,  as  now  its 
frequency  seems  to  beget  a  familiarity  that  lessens  our  horror 
and  serves  even  amongst  all  to  increase  the  temptations  to  its 
committil. 

The  most  of  those  to  whom  drunkenness  proves  a  curse  are 
ignorant  and  uneducated.  At  least  that  is  the  class  that  is 
ranged  daily  before  the  bar  of  justice.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  speak  with  exactness  on  this  point,  but  we  presume  every 
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one  would  admit  that  there  are  more  drunkards  among  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  or  lialf-cducated,  than  among  the  better 
educated.  The  fullest  development  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  will  tend  to  act  as  a  restraint  upon  the  imbibi- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquor ;  for  with  the  reason  in  free  play, 
the  curse  of  the  love  of  drink  will  be  forecasted,  and,  in  a 
healthy  moral  nature,  will  be  condemned. 

That  great  apostle  of  education,  Horace  Mann,  says: 
"Many,  if  not  most,  of  those  great  questions  which  make 
the  present  age  boil  and  seethe  like  a  cauldron,  will  never 
be  settled  until  we  have  a  generation  of  men  who  were  edu- 
cated from  childhood  to  seek  for  truth  and  revere  justice." 

Who  can  doubt  that  if  every  child  in  America  was  prop- 
erly trained  and  educated  from  infancy  to  man  and  woman- 
hood, that  great  crimes  in  private  life  and  crying  abuses  in 
public,  would  either  cease  to  exist  or  become  so  uncommon 
as  to  excite  a  proper  degree  of  horror ;  that  the  degradation 
of  abject  poverty  would  be  removed  with  its  cause,  and  that 
that  worse  degradation,  the  degradation  which  great  and 
misused  wealth  brings  to  its  possessor,  and  to  all  who  come 
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within  tho  circle  of  its  baneful  influence,  would  no  more 
exist?  To  doubt  this  is  to  doubt  the  tri^h  of  the  republican 
idea. 

When  ignorance  becomes  in  a  measure  general,  the  jealousy 
of  classes  begins  to  operate,  and  either  with  good  or  indif- 
ferent reason,  tho  ignorant  knowing  not  always  the  cause, 
but  feeling  only  the  result,  think  their  rights  infringed  on, 
and  partial  or  complete  anarchy  takes  the  place  of  order. 
The  enliargement  of  individual  rights  and  privileges  must 
bring  with  it  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  individual 
development,  else  we  are  but  giving  greater  scope  to  a  wild 
and  reckless  power  that  may,'  at  any  moment,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  its  unregulated  strength,  arise  and  take  us  by  the 
throat.  If  we  increase  the  power  of  action  we  must,  to  the 
same  extent,  perfect  the  power  of  restraint. 

The  principle  of  universal  suflrage  is  a  national  blessing 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  educated  suffrage.  The  creation 
of  more  voters,  to  be  bought  by  demagogues,  is  but  a  sub- 
traction from  the  aggregate  national  strength.  We  have 
seen  in  other  countries  the  attempts  made  to  found  re- 
publics on  corner-stones  of  ignorz^nce,  and  we  have  seen 
the  results ;  and  wo  shall  always  see  the  same  result 
when  the  same  causes  operate.  They  made  a  sovereign  of 
each  individual,  and  then  left  him  with  but  the  educa- 
tion of  a  peasant.  To  tho  extent  that  we  fail  to  prop- 
erly educate  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth  we  repeat 
the  mistake ;  and  Massachusetts  can  never  be  a  Common- 
wealth of  kings  till  each  child  has  a  kingly  education.  We 
can  never  be  said  to  have  given  the  republican  idea  a  fair 
trial  until  this  has  been  done.  Whatever  proportion  we 
have  of  equality  of  possessions  and  subjection  to  law,  of 
good  government  and  ready  obedience,  wo  can  safely  ascribe 
to  the  comparatively  general  diffusion  of  education ;  and 
whatever  we  lack  of  all  these  can  as  truly  be  ascribed  to  ita 
scarcity. 

Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  natural  barrier?, 
having  a  country  fresh  to  our  hands,  we  are  trying  the 
republican  experiment  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  only  balance  of  power  we  have  to  maintain  is 
what  inheres  in  a  wide-spread  knowledge ;  the  only  stand- 
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ingarmy,  the  school-masters.  Our  degree  of  success  will  be 
measured  by  our  appreciation  of  these  facts.  Neither  the 
possession  of  the  ballot,  nor  fulsome  laudation  of  that  system 
of  government  which  gives  it,  will  alone  make  us  a  great 
and  vigorous  nation ;  nor,  indeed,  materially  contribute  to 
anything  but  our  more  speedy  destruction.  Our  real  strength 
subsists  not  in  this,  though  our  real  weakness  may.  It 
subsists  in  the  culture  of  the  individual,  and  as  long  as  wo 
have  individuals  without  any  great  degree  of  culture  we  are 
in  danger.  For  the  adult  ignoramus  we  can  do,  substantially, 
nothing ;  but  his  child  we  have  in  our  hands,  or  may  have. 
We  can  see  ourselves  being  distanced  in  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  education  by  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  which 
vfe  have  been  wont  to  characterize  as  "  effete  despotisms  " ; 
and  if  we  make  no  haste  to  equal  or  surpass  them,  we  may 
yet  see  the  positions  of  America  and  Europe  reversed. 

It  is  the  wont  of  many  most  excellent  people  to  say,  that 
education  is  more  generally  diffused  in  Massachusetts  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  this  is  a  matter  most 
easily  disproved  by  the  statistics  of  Prussia,  of  Switzerland, 
of  Holland,  and  of  some  other  countries. 

So,  too,  it  is  argued  that  we  open  the  school-house  door 
to  every  child,  of  every  race,  sect  and  degree,  and  if  they 
grow  up  in  ignorance  beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  temple 
of  education  it  is  their  own  fault,  or  of  those  who  have  to 
do  for  them.  Well,  it  may  bo  their  fault,  but  it  is  our  mis- 
fortune after  they  have  becomo  voters.  With  only  educa- 
tion enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  voting  law,  and 
that,  perhaps,  acquired  solely  that  they  may  make  merchan- 
dise of  their  ballots,  they  endanger,  by  their  concerted  action, 
the  stability  of  every  law  and  institution. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fiict  that  was  not  contemplated  by  our 
legislators  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  history,  and  is  not  even 
now  sufficiently  realized,  that  thero  should  bo  any  consider- 
able number  of  parents  who  would  not  only  permit  but  force 
their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  In  the  conversations 
which  wo  have  had  with  agents  of  mills,  with  members  of 
school  committees  and  others  having  a  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  and  nniversally  stated,  that  many 
parents,  who  are  operatives,  are  so  determined  upon  getting 
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their  children  into  the  mills,  that  they  resort  not  only  to 
the  most  barefaced  lying  in  regard  to  their  ages,  but  teach 
their  children  the  necessity  of  backing  up  their  assertions. 

These  arc  the  children  to  whom,  most  of  all,  the  state 
should  prove  a  foster-parent. 

The  rich  will  be  educated  whether  she  assists  or  not,  and 
those  in  moderate  circumstances  to  some  considerable  extent ; 
the  cultured  themselves,  of  all  conditions,  will  provide,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  opportunities  for  learning  to  their 
offspring ;  but  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  for  whom  are  free 
schools  meant  if  not  for  them?  And  if  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  make  use  them,  and  so  ignorant  as  to  be  impassive  to  their 
advantages,  are  they  not  then,  by  virtue  of  their  poverty 
and  their  ignorance,  the  very  ones  for  whom  we  have  builded 
school-houses  and  provided  teachers  ? 

Moreover,  we  should  realize  that  avarice  is  as  predominant 
a  passion  among  the  ignorant  and  apparently  poor,  as  among 
the  wealthy.  The  instances  of  parents  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  to  raise  their  families  above  want,  to  give,  them  com- 
foi'table  homes,  pleasant  surroundmgs  and  a  good  education, 
who  yet  house  them  in  dirt  and  squalor,  clothe  them  in  rags, 
and  drive  them  daily  to  the  factory  to  add  still  more  to  the 
savings-bank  deposit,  are  not  few. 

A  mill  overseer  recently  pointed  out  to  us  a  man  and  wife 
and  two  children  at  work,  whose  combined  monthly  wages 
exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  over  $1,800  per  year, 
for  the  support  of  four  persons ;  and  yet  these  children,  of 
the  tender  age  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  were  toiling  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year,  to  add  to  accumulations 
which  already  represented  a  round  sum.  This  constituted 
the  whole  family.  There  were  no  little  ones  at  home,  no 
invalids  or  aged  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
parents  would  have  been  ample  to  hav,e  educated  those  two 
children  and  opened  to  them  the  advantages  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  trade  or  the  possession  of  a  farm.  Such  cases  as 
this  are  not  by  any  means  rare.  We  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  mill  in  the  state  where  child-labor  is  employed 
to  any  great  extent,  that  there  will  not  bo  found  some  such. 
Oldened  by  toil,  while  young  in  years,  the  lamp  of  their 
youth  goes  out  almost  before  they  become  conscious  of  its 
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flame.  Year  by  year,  they  add  their  increase  to  the  aggre- 
gate voting  population  of  the  state,  and  wield  with  the  ballot 
the  same  power  as  does  the  most  intelligent  citizen.  Each 
will  in  due  season  marry  his  like  and  reproduce  himself  four- 
fold, so  that  for  every  male  and  for  every  female  of  this  class 
that  obtains  a  lodgment  in  life  as  the  head  of  a  family,  we 
shall  have  in  the  next  generation  two. 

There  are  others  also  who  make  unjustifiable  use  of  the  plea 
of  poverty.  In  one  of  the  cities  where  a  half-time  school 
exists,  in  which  the  children  are  nearly  all  of  one  nationality,  it 
was  the  testimony  of  the  mill  agent  that  the  fathers,  as  soon 
as  they  had  children  "whose  united  earnings  would  support 
the  family,  were  wont  to  give  over  all  personal  effort,  and 
spend  their  time  in  idly  smoking  their  pipes  in  the  sun,  in 
sammer,  and  about  the  kitchen  or  saloon  stove,  in  winter. 
This  was  claimed  to  be  true  of  the  majority  of  fathers  of 
children  of  this  nationality  in  this  mill.  Among  them  a 
rapidly  growing  family  is  not  reckoned  as  a  burden,  but  is 
looked  upon  as  the  happy  harbinger  of  days  of  restful  ease  and 
famous  comfort. 

If  we  compel  capital  to  provide  schools,  we  are  unjust  to  it, 
if  we  give  it  not  an  educated  laborer  in  return.  We  subject 
property  to  taxation  for  education,  and  to  the  extent  that  we 
fail  in  diffusing  it,  we  leave  propci-ty  to  the  mercy  of  unregu- 
lated passions.  The  capitalist,  in  the  payment  of  his  educa- 
tional tax,  concedes  the  heneGt  that  ho  derives  from  having 
skilled  laborers  in  his  employment,  and  cultivated  communities 
about  him.  lie  knows  that  his  work  is  more  efficiently  done 
and  his  property  more  secure.  We  owe  it  to  him,  then,  as 
well  as  to  the  laboring  masses,  that  every  child  in  the  state 
should  receive  some  benefit  from  the  money  drawn  from  his 
coffers. 

According  to  the  thirty-sixth  report  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  total  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  state  for 
public-school  purposes,  for  the  year  1871-72,  was  $3,633,- 
648.89.  This  money  was  raised  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen, 
viz.,  282,485.  But  by  the  same  report  wo  find  that  only 
205,252  children,  on  the  average,  were  in  attendance.  In 
other  words,  twenty-seven  per  cent  were  constantly  absent 
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and  receiving  no  benefit  from  the  $981,085.20,  raised  by  local 
and  general  taxation  for  their  use. 

We  find  by  the  same  report*  that  "  in  Lynn,  1»665  children, 
in  violation  of  statute  law,  are  left  to  toil  in  our  workshops, 
or  waste  their  time  in  trifling  pursuits." 

And  the  same  report  8ays,|  respecting  truancy,  in  Cam- 
bridge, "  from  the  most  reliable  information  at  band  regard- 
ing the  school  population  of  the  city,  it  seems  that  there  are, 
on  an  average,  more  than  two  thousand  children,  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  are  daily  absent  from  the 
schools." 

By  reference  to  another  division  of  this  part  of  our  report, 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  Prussia  the  attendance  is  between 
ninety-six  and  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
children,  and  in  some  cantons  of  Switzerland  about  the  same. 

When  we  compare  ourselves  with  that  republic  of  the  old 
world,  Switzerland,  or  that  kingdom  wliich  we  are  wont  to 
consider  as  founded  on  cannon  rather  than  imiversal  educa- 
tion, and  as  ruled  over  by  Krupp  and  Bismarck,  we  find 
nothing  in  respect  to  the  general  diffusion  of  education  on 
which  we  can  congratulate  ourselves,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  which  we  must  deplore. 

President  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,  saj'S :  J  "All 
Americans  feel  that  if  their  republican  institutions  arc  to 
continue  and  to  prosper,  they  must  have  an  education  as 
universal  as  the  suffrage.  But  in  gratifying  their  national  sin 
of  self-adulation  they  must  not  allow  themselves  to  forget 
that  other  nations  are  making  rapid  progress,  and  if  the 
states  are  to  keep  before  them,  or  even  to  keep  up  to  theoo, 
they  must  be  anxiously  looking  round  for  suggestions,  and 
ready  to  adopt  improvements  from  all  quartei-s." 

Eev.  James  Frazer,  a  member  of  the  schools'  inquiry  cona- 
mission  of  England,  visited  this  country  in  18G5,  and  spent 
six  months  in  examining  our  public-school  system.  His 
report  was  made  to  the  British  government,  in  the  following 
year,  and  is  published  in  a  large  octavo  volume  of  433  dosely- 
I^rinted  pages. 

As  the  testimony  of  a  very  competent  observer  who  looks 
on    us    from   without,    we    give   some  of  his  conclusions. 

*  Pago  81,  t  Page  121.  %  International  Ecview,  March,  1874. 
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There  is  throughout  the  volume  so  much  evidence  of   a 
thorough    appreciation   of   everything    good    in    American 
schools  and  American  institutions,  and  so  much  generous  and  . 
hearty  praise  bestowed  where  praise  was  conceived  fit,  that 
the  criticisms  which  he  makes  should  be  seriously  considered. 

Mr.  Frazer  say^  :*  "  An  interesting  problem  is  the  future 
of  this  grand  system  of  schools.  To  me,  gathering  together 
and  reflecting  upon  the  phenomena  which  I  observed,  this 
future  seems  a  little  uncertain.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
system  is  breaking  down,  or  likely  to  break  down,  or  that  I 
could  trace  in  it  any  symptoms  of  decrepitude  or  decay. 
And  yet  J  judge,  from  the  passionate  advocacy  of  its  support- 
ers, and  the  earnestness  with  which,  in  report  upon  report  of 
its  progress,  its  claims  upon  all  true  patriots  are  urged,  that 
some  misgiving  is  felt  as  to  the  firmness  of  its  position,  and  I 
could  myself  discern  the  operation  of  some  not  inconsiderable 
influences  that  have  a  tendency  to  undermine  it.  The  clouds,  ' 
as  yet,  may  be  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  mere  specks  at 
different  edges  of  the  horizon ;  but  they  are  rising,  and  if 
they  mass  themselves  together  there  may  come  a  storm.  The 
influences  I  speak  of  are  chiefly  these :  I  have  already  illus- 
trated each  of  them  abundantly  in  the  course  of  this  report, 
and  all  I  shall  do  here  will  be  simply  to  enumerate  them. 

** First:  I  set  down  the  apathy  of  the  large  classes  of 
society,  the  highest  and  lowest,  who  do.  not  use  the  system, 
or  only  partially  use  it,  and  are  too  shortnsighted  to  see  how 
they  are  benefited*by  it. 

^  Second :  The  inadequate  appreciation  of  its  benefits  even 
by  those  who  do  use  it,  as  shown  by  the  indifierence  of 
parents,  the  prevalence  of  the  notion  that  <  the  cheapest 
teacher  is  the  best,'  the  complaints  that  the  education  offered 
is  not  suited  to  the  after-life  of  the  scholar,  etc. 

^  Third :  The  admitted  increase,  in  spite  of  all  the  seeming 
attractions  of  the  system,  of  the  twin  evils,  absenteeism  and 
truancy.        *        ♦        ♦        ♦        • 

'*  And,  eighth  and  last,  the  growth  of  wealth  creating  a 
plnsiocracy,  if  not  an  aristocracy,  to  whom  the  idea  of  *  com- 
iDon  Bchoob'  will  be  is  distasteful  as  all  levelling  ideas 
ordinarily  are. 

•  Ftaser's  Report,  p.  201»  et  mj. 
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**  Of  all  these  influences  I  could  perceive  traces,  more  or  leas 
distinct,  in  the  general  current  of  public  opinion  in  America; 
nor  is  it  an  extravagant,  nor  even  an  unkind  anticipation, 
which  apprehends  that  even  the  essential  principles  of  the 
system,  if  not  absolutely  endangered,  at  any  rate  are  likely 
to  be  seriously  affected  by  them.  I  confess  to  a  doubt 
whether,  in  the  course  of  another  quarter  of  a  century,  all 
will  go  as  smoothly  with  the  common  schools  of  America,  as 
it  has  gone  for  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  whether,  like 
many  another  ancient  institution,  they  may  not  be  put  upon 
their  trial,  and  even  forced  to  yield  to  the  restless  recon- 
structing tendencies  of  the  age. 

**  There  are  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  adopting 
a  common-school  system  in  England.  In  America,  as  we 
have  seen,  such  a  system  is  based  upon  a  theory  of  social 
equality,  which  seems  to  suppose  not  only  an  equality  of 
rights  but  an  equality  of  conditions,  and  a  theory  of  religions 
freedom  which  fancies  itself  obliged,  as  by  a  necessary  corol- 
lary, to  exclude  religious  teaching.  In  England  there  are 
both  sharper  lines  of  class  distinction  and  sharper  tones  of 
class  feeling.  The  system,  as  remarked,  is  more  suitable  to 
a  community  where  wealth,  the  great  modern  creator  of 
social  differences,  is  equably  than  where  it  is  unequably  dis- 
tributed.        ♦         ♦         •         * 

^  Even  in  America  the  system,  with  all  its  efficiency,  labors 
under  almost  every  one  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
question  of  national  education  at  home.  'Its  benefits  are 
unequally  diffused;  the  richest  neighbpiiioods  get  most  of 
them,  the  poorest  least.  Local  managers  are  found  frequently 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  narrow  and.  illiberal  views. 
Teachers  are  both  inadequately  remunerated  and  imperfectly 
qualified.  In  the  cities  there  are  great  masses  of  untaught; 
everywhere  attendance  is  irregular,  and  the  labor  market 
competes,  and  triumphs  in  the  competition,  with  the  school.** 

That  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy,  to  educate  their  children  in  private  schools,  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  and  that  the  influence  of  Iheir  with- 
drawal is  deleterious  to  our  public  Schools  no  one  can  deny. 
But  this  is  an  evil  which  can  only  be  counteracted  by  an 
increase  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools,  and  by 
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a  more  universal  application  of  their  advantages  to  the  poor. 
It  is  unfortunate  as  regards  the  future  of  our  common  schools^ 
that  the  wealthy  are  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  their 
own  children  are  likely  to  get  as  much  good  from  association 
with  the  children  of  the  poor  as  they  give. 

The  tendency  in  a  society  exclusively  rich,  is  to  a  de- 
velopment of  refinement  at  the  expense  of  strength.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  witnesses  the  daily  struggle  of  class- 
mates who  come  from  the  forlornest  homes  of  a  great  city, 
who  mingles  with  them  in  the  sports  of  the  play-ground,  and 
finds  himself  or  herself  sometimes  forced  to  yield  to  them  in 
competitive  examinations,  will  attain  a  respect  for  their  vir- 
tues and  a  charity  for  their  failings  that  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  in  the  development  of  their  own  characters. 
The  association,  as  regards  wealth,  of  the  children  of  all 
classes  in  our  common  schools,  is  almost  as  important  in  the 
perpetuation  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  as  the  exist- 
ence of  the  schools  themselves. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  we  should  look  at  the 
subject  of  education,  and  that  is  in  relation  to  its  efibct  on 
the  abatement  of  child-labor  and  the  consequent  results  to 
future  generations. 

If  children  arc  put  to  school,  they  will  bo  relieved  from 
labor ;  and  at  this  point  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
introduce  the  words  of  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  a  distinguished 
Irishman  and  member  of  parliament,  who  rendered  ef&cicnt 
aid  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  1833,  regulating  the  labor  of 
children  in  textile  factories. 

Mr.  Sadler  said: — ^^Tho  morning  of  life,  which  God  and 
nature  intended  as  a  time  of  mirth  and  pleasure,  is  made  that 
of  imprisoning,  unUealthful,  and  demoralizing  labor;  and  our 
political  philanthropists  wished  to  extend  this  system,  instead 
of  encouraging  cultivation ;  though,  no  doubt,  their  feelings 
would  be  severely  shocked  at  seeing  such  treatment  trans- 
ferred to  the  brute  creation ;  as,  for  instance,  were  the  farmer, 
providing  himself  with  gearing  and  implements  for  the  pur- 
pose, daily  to  labor  a  yearling  foal  at  the  plough ;  aye,  and 
'^^tly,  if  it  suited  his  interests.  Cruelty  like  this  to  animals 
would  excite  universal  sympathy  and  abhorrence,  and  prob- 
ably travel  the  nation  in  ton  thousand,  paragraphs ;  it  is  thus 
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our  delicate  susceptibilities  find  vent !  It  is  rather  a  melaa- 
choly  task  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  new  system;  to 
anticipate  the  ultimate  consequence,  if  every  other  interest 
among  us  must  give  way  to  it,  is  most  appalling.  In  the 
times  of  ignorance,  *man  went  forth  to  his  work  in  the 
morning ' ;  he  was  the  laborer  of  the  family,  and  it  sufficed : 
but  now  his  infant  children  are  demanded  to  make  up  his 
necessary  means  of  subsiatence,  and  too  often  become,  not  his 
assistants,  but  his  rivals,  in  the  market  of  labor,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  times ;  so  that  himself  is  often  now  found  there 
*all  the  day  idle,  because  no  man  hath  hired  him,'  when 
the  fashionable  system  of  policy  coolly  recommends  his 
desertion." 

We  presume  there  are  many  who  think  that  children  should 
labor  as  well  as  men  and  women.  The  Massachusetts  fanner 
does  not  reckon  himself  as  very  wise  because  he  knows  better 
than  to  work  his  calves  or  his  colts.  It  would  be  supereroga- 
tory to  bring  arguments  to  him  to  prove  that  he  would  injure 
their  future  usefulness,  by  putting  them  to  labor  before  thej 
had  reached  a  decent  maturity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
does  not  scruple  to  do  this  in  respect  to  his  children,  aad 
often  gets  a  fair  man's  work  out  of  his  boy  of  fourteen. 
Let  him  consider  whether  he  is  not  kinder  to  his  stock  than 
to  his  growing  son,  and  take  heed  of  lus  kin  as  well  as  his 
kine.  In  every  family  there  are  chores  and  errands,  which 
the  children  are  called  on  to  perform,  which  make  in  them- 
selves a  sufficient  amount  of  labor  to  afford  some  discipline 
and  develop  responsibility.  Any  labor  beyond  the  amount 
necessary  for  these  purposes  is  unfit  for  children.  Let  any 
man  or  woman  perform  the  chores  and  do  the  errands  that 
they  call  for  daily  from  their  children,  and  they  will  be 
likely  to  find  out  that  chores  and  errands  are  but  other 
names  for  work. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  regular  labor 
that  we  complain,  as  those  that  are  heavier,  or  long-continued, 
or  pursued  in  unhealthful  atmospheres. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  physical  degeneracy  which 
must  result  where  young  children,  with  growing  bodies,  are 
put  to  continuous  labor  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  or  in  rooms 
where  the  temperature  is  80^  or  90^,  as  is  the  case  in  manj 
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rooms  in  woollen  and  cotton  factories;  worse,  perhaps, 
jet,  is  the  result  to  them  in  flax  and  jute  mills,  from  the  fine 
particles  of  disintegrated  fibre  which  fill  the  air  and  are  taken 
into  the  lungs  with  every  inhalation. 

The  consideration  of  these  and  kindred  facts  as  regards 
child-labor  is  disdained  by  many  as  an  indulgence  in  a  sent!- 
mentalism  that,  going  to  the  other  extreme  of  complete  re- 
mittance from  labor  among  children,  is  likely,  in  another 
way,  they  think,  to  inflict  as  great  an  injury  upon  the  child, 
as  does  the  present  state  of  things. 

In  this  country,  where  people  are  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes,  we  have  the  examples  of 
many  who  have  risen  to  wealth  and  honor,  who  had  spent 
half  their  life  before  their  majority  in  daily  contest  with 
toil  fit  only  for  men.  They  knew,  meantime,  as  others 
cannot  know  who  have  not  felt,  the  gnawings  of  unsatisfied 
stomachs  and  the  shiverings  of  half-clothed  limbs ;  but,  sur- 
viving all,  they  worked  their  way  gradually  to  position  and 
competence,  to  usefulness,  good  citizenship  and  some  degree 
of  culture. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  these  strong  and  healthful  stocks, 
endowed  by  nature  with  an  unusual  vitality,  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  exponents  of  a  system  of  stirpiculture  generally 
applicable. 

If  we  would  follow  nature's  cruel  plan,  in  which  only  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  seems  to  be  provided  for,  we  could  do 
no  less  than  endorse  it.  Nature,  working  under  this  law, 
amidst  the  vast  solitudes  of  mountains  and  plains,  and 
wherever  man  is  not,  secures  the  survival  of  that  which  is 
really  fittest;  but  when  man  enters  her  domain  with  the 
implements  of  husbandry  in  his  hands,  a  new  law  is  intro- 
duced, demanding  that  something  else  than  vital  strength 
shall  be  the  test  of  fitness  for  life.  The  fittest  for  man's 
purposes  is  not  always  the  strongest.  Luscious  fruits  hang 
from  trees  in  our  orchards  that  would  never  have  won,  un- 
aided, a  healthful  and  useful  maturity ;  and  beautiful  flowers 
blossom  in  our  gardens,  that  were  produced  by  a  tender 
nursing  and  protection  from  nature's  exuberant  powers. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  men  who  have  conquered  the  adverse 
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forces  of  poverty  and  illiteracy,  which  beset  them  in  youth, 
and  secured  an  honorable  position  in  the  world,  should  con- 
sider tnat  hardship  is  a  good  thing  for  the  }roung,  and  an  im- 
perfect education  a  preservative  from  weakly  sentimeatalism. 
But  they  should  more  carefully  reflect  whether  the  triab 
which  were  an  incentive  to  them  might  not  be  fatal  to  others. 
These  men  represent  vital  strength  and  are  bound  to  sun'ive 
and  thrive,  whatever  the  age  or  country  that  gives  them  birth, 
and  whatever  the  circumstances  of  that  birth. 

Civilization  comes,  and  demands  and  begins  to  provide  for, 
the  survival,  likewise,  of  other  mcq  with  other  gifts.  It 
introduces  a  new  standard  of  value  and  recosrnizes  other 
qualities,  moral  or  mental,  often  not  found  associated  in  the 
same  individual  with  vitality,  as  being  of  parallel  or  para- 
mount importance  in  its  work  of  subjugating  barbarism. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  severe  regimen  to,  which  poverty 
subjects  the  youth  of  many,  serves  oftentimes  as  a  healthful 
stimulus  in  the  hardening  of  convictions  and  the  consequent 
development  of  character.  But  this  heroic  treatment  is  fit  only 
for  strong  natures ;  and  where  one  man  is  raised  by  it,  ten  are 
destroyed  and  lost  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  high  civilization. 
It  is  answer  enough  to  the  cry  of  weak  sentimentalism,  on 
the  part  of  these  men,  to  ask  if  they  put  their  own  eight 
and  ten  year  old  children  into  factories,  at  daylight,  to 
work  ten  hours,  in  unwholesome  and  ill-ventilated  rooms. 
We  think  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  they  are  the  very 
parents  who  require  the  fewest  and  the  least  onerous  duties 
from  their  children,  and  who  are  the  most  remiss  in  enforcing 
constancy  and  regularity  in  their  school  attendance. 

Another  question  which  seems  to  arise  naturally,  at  this 
point,  in  considering  the  question  of  children's  labor,  is  the 
question  of  its  reward  or  wage. 

There  seems,  within  recent  times,  to  have  occurred  a  chaoge 
in  the  relation  of  wages  to  support,  so  that  more  and  more 
the  labor  of  the  whole  family  becomes  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  family.  If  we  are  right  in  our  surmises, 
that  this  is  becoming  more  fixed  and  recognized,  from 
decade  to  decade,  it  certiinly  bodes  no  good  to  our  future. 
The  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  seems  to 
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especially  emphasize  the  home  as  its  one  most  prominent  and 
valuable  feature,  should  not  allow  it  to  become  necessary  that 
any  but  the  husband  and  father  should  labor  for  its  support 
and  security. 

It  is  likely  that  if,  by  compulsion,  the  children  of  the  state 
are  taken  from  work  and  put  into  school,  there  will,  be  indi- 
vidual cases  of  suffering  and  hardship,  but  these  will  be  only 
temporary.  The  rates  of  wages,  after  a  little  time,  will  re- 
adjust themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  the  same 
amount  of  money,  or  a  somewhat  near  approximation  to  it, 
will  be  earned  by  the  head  of  the  family,  as  is  now  earned  by 
bim  in  conjunction  with  his  children. 

To  illustrate  this  a  little  more  fully,  we  may  suppose  that, 
at  a  certain  time,  in  a  certain  community,  a  condition  of 
affairs  obtains  such  as  insures  that  the  labor  of  the  husband 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family ;  the  wife 
cares  for  the  household;  the  children  are  under  prepar- 
ation for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  man  and  womanhood. 
The  manufacturer,  all  at  once,  is  struck  with  what  we 
may  suppose  to  be  a  new  idea.  He  discovers  that  he  may 
lessen  the  cost  of  production,  and  thereby  undersell  and  out- 
sell his  rivals  in  the  trade,  by  employing  young  people  of,  we 
will  say,  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  sees  that  they  will  be  as 
efficient  auxiliaries  to  his  machines,  for  three-fourths  of  his 
work,  as  men.  He  can  hire  them  for  a  dollar  a  day,  while  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  men  two  dollars.  Animated  with  this  idea, 
be  promptly  reduces  it  to  practice. 

But  the  secret  of  this  low  cost  of  production  can  not  be  kept. 
His  competitors  learn  of  it  and  imitate  it.  It  spreads  in  all  direc- 
tions. Large  numbers  of  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Yet  they  must  have  subsistence ;  so  they  say  to  the  manufac- 
turer, if  you  can  not  give  two  dollars  a  day,  give  me  a  dollar 
aud  a  half;  there  are  some  parts  of  your  work  for  whicbl  am 
more  competent  than  a  young  fellow  of  sixteen.  I  think  I 
should  bo  worth  to  you  for  that  wcirk  a  half  dollar  more  than 
he.  So  a  portion  of  the  men  are  still  retained,  and  are  com- 
forted for  the  decrease  in  t]icir  earnings  by  tne  reflection  that 
the  wages  of  their  children  make  up  the  loss. 
But  competition  is  not  content  even  now ;  it  is  discovered 
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by  some  enterprising  manufacturer  that  children  of  ten  and 
twelve  can  do  many  parts  of  his  work  as  well  as  men  did 
them  once,  or  as  young  people  of  sixteen  do  now.  So  a 
certain  number  of  the  latter  are  displaced ,  and  children,  whom 
he  can  hire  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  substituted.  Indirectly  this 
operates  to  displace  some  adults  also ;  and  they  and  the  yoath 
find  that  those  of  them  who  can  have  employment  at  all,  most 
be  content  with  less  wages ;  so  a  dollar  and  a  qaarter,  aod 
seventy-five  cents,  is  offered  to  each  respectively,  and  by  each 
accepted. 

This  seems  to  us  a  fair  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  introduction  of  child-labor  tends  to  the  decrease  of  men's 
wages,  and  the  relegation  of  large  nmnbers  of  them,  for  por- 
tions of  the  year,  to  idleness. 

Superficial  thinkers  have  criticized  the  manufacturer  severely 
for  this  state  of  things  ;  but  the  manufacturer  of  to-day  who 
is  blamed  for  it,  was  yesterday,  perhaps,  the  laborer  who 
denounced  it.  They  should  rather  find  fault  with  human 
nature.  And  it  is  in  this  shape,  as  pertaining  quite  uni- 
versally to  human  nature,  that  it  is  to  be  dealt  with. 
It  is  for  legislation  to  regulate  human  nature.  An  imme- 
diate change,  as  we  have  said,  might  result  in  individual 
cases  of  hardship ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  change 
should  be  immediate.  Analogy  would  seem  to  point  to  a  * 
gradual  recovery  of  what  we  may  not  improperly  call  man*8 
normal  position.  That  the  present  is  a  condition  of  things 
which  should  not  exist,  and  which  cannot  exist  for  any 
great  length  of  time  without  the  health  of  the  body-politic 
suffering,  we  think  all  thoughtful  men  will  admit.  It  is 
obviously  a  condition  of  as  great  detriment  to  the  employer 
as  to  the  employed,  for  the  temporary  gain  which  accrues  to 
his  pocket  will  be  subjected  to  heavy  drafts  in  the  future. 

In  Part  IV .-  of  this  report  will  bo  found  much  interesting 
and  valuable  information  bearing  on  thb  subject,  derived 
from  original  investigation. 

In  1802,  England  took  her  first  step  as  to  the  regulation 
of  child-labor  and  the  education  of  child-laborers.  Every 
movement  since  then  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  lessening  of 
their  labor  and  an  expansion  of  their  educational  opportunities. 
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The  same  drift  is  apparent  in  eyery  European  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  half-time  schools  have  been  of 
great  value  in  England.  In  one  sense  they  would  be  of 
value  to  us.  They  do  there,  and  they  would  here,  no 
doubt«  furnish  large  numbers  of  children,  who  might  other- 
wise grow  up  completely  illiterate,  with  some  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  books;  but  there  is  one  other  thing  which 
they  accomplish  there  which  totally  unfits  them  for  our  use. 
They  help  to  perpetuate  the  class  distinctions  which  Eng- 
land conceiyes  necessary  to  the  stability  of  her  existence. 
They  would  serve  here,  and  quickly,  to  introduce  the  sa;me 
distinctions.  The  homogeneousness  of  society  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  us;  and  a  somewhat  more  general 
diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge  would  not  by  any  means 
make  amends  to  us  for  its  loss.  As  long  as  Massachusetts 
objects  to  other  states  establishing  schools  to  which  color  is 
the  sesame  of  entrance,  she  can  hardly  deny  that  she  is  likely 
to  become,  in  turn,  a  fair  subject  of  criticism,  if  she  shall 
establish  schools  to  which  occupation  is  the  criterion  of  ad- 
mission. Class  schools  are  class  schools  just  tDe  same  when 
they  are  for  those  of  a  certain  employment  as  when  they  are 
for  those  of  a  certain  color. 

With  factory  schools  once  m  full  blast,  how  long  will  it 
be  before  the  tradesman's  or  the  lawyer's  child  will  look 
upon  their  ill-clothed  and  dirty-handed  pupils  as  inferiors  and 
aliens.  You  can  see  it  already  in  places  where  these  schools^ 
exist  in  Massachusetts.  And  will  not  the  factory  child  in^ 
tarn  view  himself  in  the  light  of  one  degraded  ?  Will  the- 
little  book-learning  he  acquires  bring  him  up,  as  much  as  this* 
banishment  from  opportunities  of  social  culture  will  sink: 
him? 

Most  assuredly  it  will  not.  The  book-education  which  the- 
children  of  poor  parents  get  in  our  present  public  schools  is 
but  a  tithe  of  all  their  gettings.  The  cultivation  orthe  moral 
and  social  natures  from  association  with  those  blessed  with 
a  better  home-training ;  the  opportunities  of  self-comparison 
with  them,  and  for  the  formation  of  friendships  on  a  basis  the 
nearest  to  perfect  equality  which  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  the 
etimolus  to  exertion  for  such,  in  all  ways,  toward  perfect  man 
a 
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and  womanhood  which  exists  in  these  schools,  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  if  they  but  zealously  continue  in  them  and  honorably 
graduate,  there  will  be  no  shred  of  the  badge  of  their  uncultared 
origin  remaining,  and  no  barrier  left  to  their  future  advance- 
ment, but  poverty,  the  implements  for  whose  destractioii 
they  will  hold  in  their  hands ;  the  very  surroundings  of  costlj 
desks,  instruments  of  music  and  pictured  walls  (for  these  do 
not  now,  nor  will  not  exist,  in  any  such  sumptuousness  far 
the  factory  child  in  his  school), — all  these,  and  many  more,  are 
the  choice  acquisitions  which  the  child  of  humble  parents 
obtains  in  our  public  schools.  These  are  the  things  which 
cultivate  him.  Education  which  has  no  smack  of  culture 
about  it  is  but  an  effort  of  the  memory  and  of  little  worth. 
It  is  like  the  verses  which  we  learn  in  private  to  adorn  cor 
public  discourse ;  they  are  conned  only  to  affect  others,  and 
never  seem  to  re-act  upon  ourselves,  while  the  lines  that 
spring  to  our  lips  at  the  apposite  moment,  have  been  taken 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  beings,  and  lie  next  our 
hearts. 

The  establishment  of  half-time  schools  in  England  was  an 
advance,  but  for  Massachusetts  we  believe  it  would  be  a 
retrogression. 

It  is  claimed  by  their  supporters  that  the  children  who 
frequent  them,  advance  as  rapidly  in  their  studies  as  those 
who  frequent  full-time  schools. 

We  cannot  believe  this  to  be  true ;  but  if  it  bo  true,  then, 
we  should  say,  let  it  be  made  true  for  all.  Let  our  full-time 
schools  be  closed,  and  half-time  schools  be  opened  sufficient 
for  all  the  children  in  the  state.  Let  us  aim  to  bo  both  con- 
sistent and  democratic.  But  the  measure  of  evidence  that  can 
be  adduced  to  support  this  assertion  is  extremely  small ;  too 
small,  we  think,  to  need  more  than  this  passing  mention. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  business  of  children  to. attend 
school  and  acquire  an  education,  and  that  they  should  hare 
no  legal  status  as  workers.  If  it  be  said  that  the  world  has 
not  arrived  at  that  stage  of  development  when  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  see  that  the  child  of  the  poorest  and  most 
degraded  parentage  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school,  and 
the  wealthy  be  compelled  to  furnish  and  support  them ;  we 
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reply  then,  that  a  grave  mistake  was  make  when  Now  Eng- 
laod  originated  her  present  free-school  system.  For  it  was 
foandcd  on  that  basis*  and  all  our  legislation  has  tended  to 
that  end,  but  hitherto  always  falling  short  of  accomplishment, 
until  now  the  alternative  is  offered  us,  of  justifying  previous 
laws,  of  adding  the  kcy-slone  to  the  otherwise  perfect  arch, 
or  of  starting  again  on  a  basis  honored  only  in  the  example  of 
certain  monarchical  countries,  a  basis  which,  beginning  with 
the  school  9  is  sure  to  end  in  society,  and  which  will  exhibit 
us,  soouer  or  later,  with  social  gradations  as  systematically 
arranged  as  any  which  now  curse  European  countries. 

Wc  believe  it  is  especially  necessary  for  the  perpetuity  of 
our  form  of  government  that  there  should  be  universal  intelli- 
gCDce  among  our  citizens,  and  to  have  that  we  must  first  have 
universal  education ;  and  not  only  universal  education,  but 
there  must  be  a  certain  homogeneousness  about  it.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  man  must  nobbe  of  a  kind  to  specially  fit  him 
for  associating  with  poor  men,  and  remaining  a  poor  man, 
becoming  a  barrier  to  oppose  his  progress  except  in  one  par- 
ticular direction,  and  on  one  particular  level;  nor  on  the 
other  hand  UMist  it  happen  that  the  education  of  the  rich  shall 
be  of  a  distinct  kind  and  quality  to  insure  that  they  will  be 
kept  rigidly  through  life  in  certain  grooves.  And  to  prevent 
these  two  things,  nothing  more  efficient  can  be  provided  than 
the  heterogeneous  association  of  all  classes,  as  regards  wealth 
and  social  position,  in  the  common  schools.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  force  in  that  word  ^  common  "  in 
the  minds  of  our  forefathers. 

We  see  no  way  to  attain  this  universal  education  except  by 
making  it  compulsory.  Our  right  to  do  this  is  established 
by  many  precedents,  and  supported  by  reason  and  justice. 
On  this  latter  point  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  if  we  can  com- 
pulsorily  take  taxes  from  property  for  the  support  of  schools, 
we  can  with  equal  right  compulsorily  take  the  children  to  fill 
them;  indeed  we  shall  hardly  be  fair  to  property  unless 
we  do. 

Flato,  in  his  Laws,*  says  that  masters  should  be  provided 
*to  teach  every  one,   *        •        •        *    not  only  the  youth 

•  Bookvn. 
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who  comes  to  school  because  his  father  wishes  it,  but  him,  too^ 
who,  becamse  (his  father)  does  not  (wish),  neglects  his  edu- 
cation, •  *  •  •  since  they  belong  rather  to  the 
state  than  their  parents." 

So  we  have  been  led  through  much  investigation  and  refla- 
tion to  a  far  higher  veneration  of  the  idea  embodied  in  those 
two  words,  **  Common  Schools."  It  seems  to  us  that  oar 
fathers  builded  so  well  when  they  laid  the  foundations,  thit 
it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  for  us  to  erect  our  super- 
structure on  those  foundations. 

Feelingthus,  we  cannot  witness  with  sympathy  the  establbh- 
ment  among  us  of  what  are  called  half-time  schools.  And  we 
perceive  with  regret,  a  popular  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
this  system.  To  our  minds  it  is  a  system  which  is  but  a  make- 
shift, and  a  dangerous  and  deluding  makeshift,  which  "  keeps 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  breaks  it  to  the  hope.** 
Its  specious  appearance  of  lAerit  and  acceptableness  has  pro- 
duced, in  the  minds  of  many,  very  favorable  opinions  of  its 
usefulness ;  but  we  trust  that  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
elementary  training  of  the  young,  haste  to  cure  a  great  evil 
may  not  lead  to  the  adoption  of  any  empirical  means. 

In  the  statements  which  follow  we  have  summarized  our 
chief  points  of  belief  in  the  whole  matter,  and  our  reasons 
therefor ;  and  the  recommendations  annexed  we  believe  to  be 
expedient  as  well  as  wise ;  and  that  they  will  tend  to  lay  a 
permanent  foundation  for  our  future  welfare. 

We  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  the  period  of  child- 
hood and  youth  should  be  a  period  of  free  and  unrestricted 
physical  growth,  that  the  bodily  man  and  womanhood  mar 
be  vigorous  and  vital.  We  believe  that  this  is  peculiarly 
essential  in  this  country,  where  life  is  so  intense,  and  so 
many  accomplishments  are  crowded  into  every  year  of  adult 
life. 

We  believe,  also,  that  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth 
should  be  a  period  of  mental  and  moral  discipline  and  edu- 
cation, that  the  adult  may  not  have  to  contend  blindly  and 
at  great  disadvantage  with  the  forces  of  nature,  and  be  sub- 
ject constantly  to  the  depredations  of  his  fellow-men. 

We  believe,  in  short,  that  children  should  have  no  legal 
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status  as  workers,  but  only  as  pupils ;  and,  above  all,  that 
the  poverty  of  parents  should  not  be  allowed  to  foster  the 
one  condition  or  frustrate  the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unwise 
for  the  state  to  permit  the  future  usefulness  of  its  citizens 
to  be  jeopardized  by  causes  within  its  control. 

We  believe  that  the  opportunities  for  education  should  be 
the  same  for  aM  the  children  in  the  state ;  and  that  a  special 
and  necessarily  poorer  class  of  schools  should  not  be  estab- 
lished for  the  children  of  the  poor.  We  believe  this,  because 
it  would  be  a  direct  blow  at  the  democratic  foundations  on 
which  our  governmental  structure  rests. 

And  in  answer  to  the  resolve  of  the  legislature,  we  would 
recommend  that  our  laws  be  so  revised  as  to  provide  com- 
polsorily  for  the  attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  (not  in  attendance  upon  any  private 
school)  in  the  public  schools  for  as  long  a  time  each  year 
as  they  are  kept  in  operation.  And  for  the  general  ac- 
complishment of  this,  that  the  state  or  local  authorities  be 
required  to  investigate  and  relieve,  to  such  extent  as  is 
necessary,  all  cases  of  absolute  and  unavoidable  individual 
poverty,  Which  would  otherwise  prevent  compliance  with  this 
obligation. 

We  present  below  the  outline  of  a  bill  which  we  would 
offer  as  our  conception  o^  the  proper  ^plan"  to  be  adopted. 

If  any  consider  it  impracticable,  we  have  only  to  say  that 
it  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  laws  of  some  European  countries, 
and  seems  to  us  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  expect  to  bring 
Massachusetts  up  to  the  same  plane  of  nearly  universal  edu- 
cation which  they  occupy. 

Sect.  1.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  next,  no  child 
^er  the  age  of  twelve  years,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
workshop,  or  establishment  where  the  mannfactare  or  sale  of  any 
*P^es  of  goods  whatsoever  is  carried  on ;  and  after  the  first  day  of 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  no  child  under  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  shall  be  so  employed ;  and  after  the  first  day 
of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  no  child  under 
^  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  so  employed ;  and  after  the  first 
^7  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  no  child 
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under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  so  employed :  provided,  that 
children  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  under  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  may  be  employed  until  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  during  such  times  as  the  schools  of  their 
respective  towns  or  cities  are  not  in  operation,  or  for  a  certain  por- 
tion of  each  year,  until  the  aforesaid  first  day  of  September,  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy-eight,  as  permitted  in  the  folloviog 
section. 

Sect.  2.  No  child  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  or  who  has  not 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  shall  bo  employed  in  any  factory, 
workshop  or  establishment,  where  the  manufacture  or  sole  of  aoj 
species  of  goods  whatsoever  is  carried  on,  unless,  within  the  twehe 
months  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  such  employment, 
and  during  each  succeeding  period  of  twelve  months  of  such  emplor- 
ment,  such  child  shall  have  attended  the  public  day  schools  of  the 
town  or  city  wherein  his  parents  or  guardians  reside,  for  at  least 
twenty  weeks  of  five  days  in  a  week,  which  time  may  be  .divided 
into  two  terms,  each  of  ten  consecutive  weeks,  so  far  as  the  ar^lng^ 
ments  of  school  terms  will  allow,  or  for  forty  weeks  of  five  half-davs 
in  a  week  so  divided  :  provided^  that  attendance  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  or  half-days,  consecutively,  upon  any  private  school 
approved  by  the  school  board,  shall  be  considered  an  equivalent; 
and  no  manufacturer,  merchant  or  other  emploj'er  shall  employ  any 
child  unless  such  child  shall  have  presented  a  certificate,  signed  bj  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  by  the  school  board,  certifying  that 
such  child  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

This  section  phall  be  construed  to  render  permissible  the  employ- 
ment of  children  of  the  ages  named,  only  until  September  first 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  shall  be  null  and  void  on 
and  after  that  date. 

Sect.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  oflScers,  in  all  cases 
where  poverty  apparently  prevents  the  attendance  at  school  of  any 
child,  to  .report  the  same,  within  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of 
each  term,  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  who  shall,  within  ten  days 
thereafter,  if,  on  investigation,  a  sufficient  degree  of  poverty  b<^ 
clearly  apparent,  provide,  at  the  expense  of  the  to«ni  or  city,  relief 
from  such  poverty  to  the  extent  necessary  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  such  child  at  school. 

All  tniant  ofiQcers  and  boards  of  overseers  of  the  poor  who  fail  to 

comply  with  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 

dollars,  and  not  less  than  dollars,  in  the  case  of  each 
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child  ;  and  every  mannfactartr,  merchant  or  employer,  who  employs 
any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  every  parent  or 
guardian  who  permits  such  employment,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  dollars,  and  not  less  than  dollars, 

in  the  case  of  each  child.  Justices  of  police  or  district  courts,  trial 
justices,  trial  just  ices  of  juvenile  offenders  and  judges  of  probate  shall 
have  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  counties  of  the  offences 
described  in  this  act. 

Sect.  4.    All  fines  collected  under  this  act  shall  accnie  to  the 
benefit  of  the  school  fund  of  the  town  or  city. 
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Part  II. 


SPECIAL  EFFECTS  OF  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT UPON  FEMALE  HEALTH. 


Continuing  the  iuvestigation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  working-classes  instituted  by  the  bureau  last  year,  efforts 
have  this  year  been  made  to  obtain  particular  knowledge  of 
certain  industrial  influences  and  conditions ,  some  of  which 
were  of  assured  vital  importance,  while  others,  presumedly 
80,  called  for  the  collation  of  authentic  data  to  define  their 
real  character.    Recognizing  the  position  of  woman  as  a  chief 
factor  in  all  political  and  social  problems,  and  the  necessity 
to  their  happiest  solution,   of   her  most   healthful    status^ 
especial  regard  has  been  had  to  the  consideration  of  employ- 
ments, which,  from  their  character,  might  be  presumed  to 
affect  deleteriously  the  female  operative,  and  more  especially 
the  establishment  and  nonnal  course  of  her  peculiar  sexual 
functions.     Strange  as  it  appears,  widely  and  ably  conducted 
ae  the  investigations  of  various  governments  have  been,  into 
the  processes  and  influences  bearing  unfavorably  upon  -the 
health  of  working-people,  with  frequent  special  attention  to 
their  results  upon  child  bearing  and  nursing  women,  and  (iu 
a  general  way)  upon  children  of  tender  years,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  effort  made  by  authority,  until  that  of  tho 
bureau  last  year,  to  determine  the  far  more  important,  tho 
cardinal  relation  which  labor  bears  to  this  essential  attribute 
of  the  forming  woman,  on  which  so  certainly  hinge  all  other 
vital  results.     It  is  curious,  in  this  connection,  to  note,  in  the 
otherwise  admirable  report  of  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes, 
made  last  year  to  the  British  Local  Government  Board,  **on 
proposed  changes  in  the  hours  and  ages  of  employment  in 
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textile  factories,"  that  there  is  hardly  more  than  a  hint  in  the 
following  questions,  put  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  medical 
practitioners  of  factory  districts,  of  any  possibility  of  injun' 
to  the  young  and  maturing  female  operatives,  in  this  most 
important  direction : — 

^^  1.  Have  you  had  experience  of  factory  operatives ;  if  so,  how 
long?" 

^^  2.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  whether  the  factory  labor,  as 
now  carried  on  in  your  district,  has  any  deleterious  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  operatives  ?  Are  there  any  diseases  which  you  hxvt 
noticed  as  being  peculiarly  prevalent  amongst  them?" 

^'  3.  Are  there  any  processes  in  the  manufactures  of  your  district 
which  you  believe  to  be  specially  injurious  to  women  or  children ; 
and,  if  so,  in  what  way  ?  " 

'^  4.  Has  the  labor  any  tendency  to  increase  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  ?  If  so,  does  this  depend  on  the  mothers  suckling  their 
children  imperfectly,  or  on  their  working  too  near  their  confine- 
ment? Do  you  know  how  soon  married  women  usually  work  at  the 
mill  before  and  after  delivery?" 

*'  5.  Do  you  think  that '  short-timers '  commence  work  at  too  early 
an  age,  or  that  their  hours  of  work  are  too  long? " 

'^  6.  Do  you  think  the  present  age  of  thirteen  years  too  early  for 
a  child  to  commence  working  '  fhll  time? ' " 

'^  7.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  day's  work,  ten  and  a  half 
hours,  is  too  long  for  young  persons  or  for  grown-up  women?" 

With  a  careful  and  highly  commendable  search  for  causes 
of  maternal  injury  and  infant  mortality,  there  is  here,  as  else- 
where, manifest  a  singular  neglect  of  direct  and  inquisitire 
attention  to  the  dangers  to  the  basis  conditions  oh  which 
healthful  maternity  and  infant  life  depend^  and  which,  more- 
over, are  incident  to  every  one  of  the  sex. 

The  field  of  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  over-m«nteZ  exertion 
on  the  special  function  of  the  sex,  so  vigorously  opened  by 
Prof.  Clarke,,  has  found  many  laborers  and  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  we  trust  that  this  complementary  field  of  study 
of  the  relationship  of  physical  over-burden  and  sexual  dis- 
turbance, may  find  a  general  recognition,  as  generous  as  that 
given  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  this  direction  last  year,  in  the 
new  monograph  of  Prof.  Clarke.* 

*  *<  BuUding  a  Brain."    J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
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In  addition  to  the  particular  attention  given  this  phase  of 
non-sanitary  influence  as  affecting  the  working-classes,  other 
agencies  bearing  upon  the  general  health  of  working-people 
have  received  consideration,  and  the  results  thereof  are  here- 
with  presented. 

Influences  that  Affect  the  Proper  JSstabliehment  and  Normal 
Course  of  the  Peculiar  Functions  of  Female  Working- 
People. 

The  influences  that  inhere  in  special  processes  or  forms  of 
employment,  and  operate  injuripusly  upon  the  menstrual 
function  of  young  females  engaged  therein,  are  deserving  of, 
and  demand,  special  attention,  not  less  by  the  gravity  than 
the  extent  of  their  effects. 

A  process  or  condition  of  employ  that  tends  to  the  preven- 
tion or  impairment  of  the  normal  course  of  this  vital  principle 
in  woman,  involves  economic,  sanitary  and  moral  questions 
of  the  farthest  reach ;  for,  whenever  successful  in  its  aggres- 
sions, it  brings, — 

Ist.  To  individuals  suffering  thereby  ^ — 

(a)  Lessened  productive  labor,  and  hence  lessened 

comforts  of  life. 

(b)  Increased  expense,  and  loss  of  vital  force,  time 

and  money. 

(c)  A  draft  upon  previous  accumulations,  or  debt 

and  obligation. 

(d)  As  a  rule,  lessened  capacity  for  future  produc- 

tion by  labor. 

(e)  Bodily  and  mental  distress,  sometimes  tending 

to  intemperance  and  crime.  Thus  far  all 
results  that  may  be  the  legacies  of  several 
forms  of  disease,  but  specially  resultant  on 
the  disturbances  in  review,  while  further 
we  have, 

(f )  Lessened  probabilities  of  maternity  or  vigor- 

ous offspring,  with  possible  resultant  loss 
of  social  and  domestic  happiness,  and  even 
a  worse  train  of  sequelos,  including  second- 
ary disease  and  death. 
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2(1.   To  society  it  brings^ — 

(a)  Greater  burdens,  inaBmuch  as  it  lays  on  its 

members  extra  care  and  labor, — in  the  strict 
sense  unremuneratire. 

(b)  Lessened  production,  present  and  prospectiye: 

1.  By  the  loss  of  as   much  as  the   disabled 

laborer  would  have  produced. 

2.  By  the  loss  of  the  natural  increase  of  that 

which  would  have  been  produced. 

3.  By  the  loss  of  the  production  of  those  re- 

quired to  care  for  the  sick,  and  its  natural 
increase. 

4.  By  the  incapacity  to  bear  a  proportionate 

part  by  maternity  in  keeping  good  the 
strength  of  the  land,  or  by  the  expense, 
loss  and  burden  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  non-vigorous  and  non-productiro 
offspring. 

(c)  Loss  to  the  general  tone  and  work  of  society. 

It  hardly  seems  credible,  at  iSrst  thought,  that  the  class 
through  whom  such  an  aggregate  of  loss  may  be,  and  really 
is,  iuflicted  upon  the  state,  is  composed  of  the  young  girls, 
between  the  ages  of  cloven  and  twenty-one,  engaged  in  onr 
industrial  pursuits,  by  which  their  injury  is  effected.    The 
mortality  tables  of  our  cities  and  manufacturiug  towns  hint  at 
the  facts,  but  rarely  include  this  class  under  such  "causes." 
Our  hospital  wards  do  not  often  receive  them,  until  special 
agencies  of  disease  have  become  secondary  or  general,  but 
their  out-patient  rooms  and  the  *^  dispensaries  "  arc  familiar  to 
them,  and  the  **  corporation "  physician  and  general  practi- 
tioner is  acquainted  with  their  troubles.     Profuse,  difficult, 
deficient  or  retarded  menstruation,  anaemia,  chlorosis,  anasarca 
and  oedema  of  feet,  pains  of  back  and  limbs,  nervous  head- 
aches, hacking  coughs,  by-and-by  tubercular  symptoms,  and 
more  or  less  early  decline,  is  the  usual  list  and  order  of  com- 
plaints that  our  errors  of  industrial  employ  are  establishing 
with  this  portion  of  our  working  world,  and  with  their  results 
arc  grafting  upon  our  nationality  to  its  steadily  progressive 
decline  and  decay.  , 
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In  the  report  before  quoted,*  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes 
declare,  that :  ^  Amongst  tho  women  of  factory  operatives, 
much  more  than  among  the  general  population,  derangements 
of  the  digestive  organs  are  common,  6.  ^.,  pyrosis,  constipa- 
tion, vertigo,  and  headache,  generated  by  neglect  of  the  calls 
of  nature  through  the  early  hours  of  work,  the  short  inter- 
vals at  meals,  tho  eating  and  drinking  of  easily  prepared 
foods,  as  bread,  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  neglect  of  meat  and 
fresh-cooked  vegtables.  Other  deranged  states  of  a  still  worse 
character  are  present^  e.  g.^  leucorrhxxa^  and  too  frequent  and 
profuse  fnenstmaiion.  Cases  also  of  displacement,  flexions,  and 
versions  of  the  uterus,  arising  from  the  constant  standing, 
and  the  increased  heat  of  and  confinement  in  the  mill." 

What,  then,  are  the  erroi*s  of  employ  .that  entail  upon  the 
individual,  and  the  community  alike,  these  serious  results. 
We  assume  that : 

First,  Is  the  age  at  which  we  permit  the  young  girl  to 
leave  a  life  of  animal  growth  and  become  a  part  of  an 
occupation  or  machine. 

Second.  Is  the  disregard  (even  in  defiance  of  statute) 
which  our  managers  of  industries  exhibit  for  the  cardinal 
principles  of  continued  prosperity  and  individual  happiness, 
in  the  regular  and  prolonged  employ  of  the  plastic  and  unde- 
veloped forms  and  powers  of  these  girls  of  tender  years, 
whose  vital  functions  are  as  yet  incomplete. 

Third.  Is  their  .employment  in  occupations  which  can  not 
bo  undertaken  without  injury,  except  by  thoso  confirmed  in 
the  possession  of  full  strength  and  capacity. 

Fourth.  Is  in  summoning  those  girls  to  a  long  day  of 
labor  and  requiring  their  unremitting  attention  to  it,  under 
conditions  and  circumstances  radically  unfavorable  to  health. 
An  analysis  of  this  grouping  of  causative  errors  wiM  show, 
under  each  division,  a  demand  for  the  simultaneous  exercise 
of  very  considerable,  often  intense,  activity  of  bodily  and 
mental  forces,  and  it  is  believed  that  just  in  proportion  as 
these  forces  are  co-ordinated  in  occupations  and  maintained 
iu  extreme  activity,  the  impairment  and  overthrow  of  tho 
peculiar  function  of  the  sex  will  result.     Upon  that  impair- 

*  Rep.  on  Proposed  Changei  in  Homes  and  Ages  of  EmploTment  in  Textile 
Fftctofies. 
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ment  and  overthrow  wo  desire  to  fix  the  observation  of  all  as 
a  prime  factor,  in  dcterminiDg  the  decliao  and  mortality  of 
young  female  life  and  the' multiplied  loss  consequent  thereon. 
Says  Mr.  Simon,*  medical  ofEcer  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Great  Britain :  ^  The  death  rates  of  the  young  are,  in  my 
opinion,  among  the  most  important  studies  in  sanitaiy  sci- 
ence. In  the  first  place,  their  tender  young  lives,  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  hardened  and  acclimatized  lives  of  Uie 
adult  population,  furnish  a  very  sensitive  test  of  sanitai]^ 
circumstances ;  «  «  «  and,  secondly,  those  places  where 
they  are  most  apt  to  die  are,  necessarily, jthe  places  where 
survivors  are  most  sickly,  and  where,  if  they  struggle  throagii 
a  scrofulous  childhood  to  realize  an  abortive  puberty,  they 
beget  a  sicklier  brood  than  themselves,  even  hs8  capable  of 
labor  J  and  oven  less  susceptible  of  education.  It  can  not  be  too 
distinctly  recognized,  that  a  high  local  mortality  ofyotUh  muM 
almost  necessarily  denote  a  high  local  prevalence  of  those 
causes  which  determine  a  degenercUion  qfrace.^ 

The  unmistakable  results  of  inquiring  into  the  effects  of 
co-ordinated  mental  and  physical  activity  on  the  menstrual 
function  were  briefly  recorded  in  the  report  of  this  bureau 
last  year. t  A  wider  investigation  has  confirmed  them,  and 
it  is  also  made  certain  that  the  train  of  evils  hereinbefore 
stated  as  the  sequelce  of  such  functional  disturbance  are  pro- 
ducible in  the  immature  female. 

I^irst.    By  severe  overwork  alone. 

Second.  By  severe  overwork  coupled  with  innutrition 
and  non-hygienic  surroundings — more  rapidly. 

T/iird.  By  labor  requiring  great  celerity  of  manipalation 
coupled  with  intense  concentration  and  activity  of  mental 
forces — most  rapidly,  and  especially  if  under  poor  nutrition 
and  baii  sanitary  conditions. 

Fourth.  (Probably.)  By  the  secondary  effects  of  dis- 
eases engendered  or  promoted  by  non-hygienic  conditious  of 
labor,  as  phthisis  (consumption),  etc. 

These  causes,  then,  are  direct  and  secondary,  and  as 
ranged  under  the  four  divisions,  or  •*  errors,"  before  declared, 
may  be  considered  seriatim.    The  firet  of  these  is — 

•  IntrodacUon  to  Oreenhow's  Rep.  to  General  Board  of  Health,  1858. 
t  Sanitary  condition  of  working-classes,  p.  46,  Report  of  1874. 
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The  age  at  which  we  permit  the  young  girl  to  leave  a  life 
of  animal  growth  j  and  become  a  part  of  an  occupation  or 
machine. 

*^The  establishment  of  the  sexual  power  at  puberty,  and  its 
extinction  with  advancing- age,  both  exert  important  influence 
on  the  constitution.  At  both  of  these  epochs  there  is  au 
increased  liability  to  disease ;  and  at  the  former,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality.''  * 

It  is  evident  that  to  maintain  that  condition  of  life  which 
shall  best  promote  the  normal  establishment  and  course  of  a 
function  so  beset  with  danger,  and  on  whose  due  exercise 
so  much  depends,  should  be  a  first  concern  of  all  who  have 
any  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  community.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  large  numbers  of  the  very  class  by 
whom,  and  toward  whom,  this  care  should  be  exercised,  are 
engaged  in  employments  whose  demands  and  conditions  are 
Buch  as  to  render  them  the  reverse  of  favorable  circum- 
stances  for  the  true  balance  of  health  in  this  reganl.  Until 
this  faculty  shall  have  been  established  and  confirmed  in  its 
completeness,  there  can  be  no  moral — ^there  should  be  no 
legal— right  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  permit,  or  of  an 
employer  to  secure,  the  labor  of  the  immature  frame  in  occu- 
pations that  in  themselves,  or  their  surroundings,  are  inimical 
to  the  due  development  of  the  individual.  If  employed,  it 
should  be  in  pursuits  free  from  tendencies  to  the  repression 
of  the  sexual  principle  and  the  almost  purely  animal  growth 
which  the  early  years  of  life  seem  intended  to  expressly 
accomplish.  Labors  that  demand  full  measures  of  strength 
and  activity,  physical  or  mentals  must  properly  seek  them 
m  those  who  have  passed  this  climacteric.  Dr.  Barnes,  in 
his  excellent  work,t  thus  clearly  states  the  relation  of  influ- 
ence and  condition : — 

"  Many  of  the  factors  which  account  for  primitive  amen- 
orrfaoea  (or  absence  of  menstruation),  will  also  induce  second- 
ary or  accidental  amenorrhoea.  Thus,  defective  nutrition, 
unhealthy  occupations  in  crowded,  ill- ventilated  rooms, 
blood-tainting,  from  exposure  to  sewage  emanations,  want 

•  Dr.  West  on  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  18. 
t  Barnes  on  Diseases  of  Women. 
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of  exercise  in  open  air,  which  implies  privation  of  the  whole- 
some influences  of  the  sun,  will  all  prevent  the  advent  of 
menstruation.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  girls  verg- 
ing on  puberty,  sent  to  boarding-school  or  into  business  in 
large  town-establishments,  commonly  fail  to  menstmate, 
whilst  the  function  is  ojften  accomplished  on  the  retom  to 
free  life  in  the  holidays  or  on  return  to  the  country.  What 
is  wanted  is  out-door  exercise  and  less  rigorous  strain  opon 
the  mind  and  body." 

In  all  factory  employments,  and  indeed  in  many  others  of 
the  lighter  and  more  commercial  order,  the  labors  and  atten- 
tion of  the  employ^  must  be  incessant  as  well  as  ardaons; 
and  not  infrequently  the  concentrated  thought  and  action  of 
the  individual  must  supplement  and  be  the  essential  conaple- 
ment  of  the  motions  of  the  machine  which  the  operative 
tends.  Even  in  many  of  the  higher  grades  of  labor  in 
which  numbers  of  young  work-women  are  engaged,  as  type- 
setting, telegraphing,  money-changing,  etc.,  the  individual 
becomes  almost  or  wholly  subservient  to,  and  absorbed  by, 
the  occupation  or  process  to  which  she  is  devoted. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Dukinfield,.  in  his  report  to  Messrs. 
Bridges  and  Holmes,*  says : — 

**The  injurious  element  in  factory  labor  is  the  incessant 
and  increased  action  of  machinery,  preventing  the  body  hay- 
ing those  brief  periods  of  repose  which,  if  left  to  itself,  it 
instinctively  would  have.  I  attribute  the  difference  in 
healthy  vigor  between  colliers  and  mechanics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  factory- workers  on  the  other,  to  the  constant 
demand  upon  muscular  and  mental  activity  loade  by  con- 
stant action  of  the  swift  machinery.** 

^Though  the  thing  done  is  so  monotonous  and  uninter- 
esting, any  negligence  is  fatal  to  the  work,  and  the  attention 
must  be  unremitting ;  and  this  call  for  unremitting  attention 
is  increased  by  the  increased  speed  of  machinery  and  the 
'Constant  demand  for  increased  production."  f 

*'  The  depressing  agents  upon  the  physical  strength  of  the 
operatives  arc  not  those  which  exhaust  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  muscular  fibre  simply,  but  from  loss  of  nervous 

•  op.  clt  p.  43.  t  Idem. 
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energy  by  perpetual  excitement,  and  from  long  continuance 
in  over-crowded,  ill-ventilated  rooms."* 

Thouflands  of  children,  more  than  half  of  them  girls,  are 
to-day  employed  in  the  various  industries  of  this  state,  under- 
mining, in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  that  physical  vigor 
which  alone  will  serve  as  a  sound  basis  for  the  moral,  men- 
tal and  material  prosperity  of  a  nation. 

We  have  said  that  the  second  causative  error  affecting  our 
growing  girls  in  their  employments,  is — 

The  disregard  (even  in  defiance  of  the  statute)  which  our 
managers  of  industries  exhibit  for  the  cardinal  principles 
of  continued  prosperity  and  individual  happiness^  in  the 
regular  and  prolonged  employ  of  the  plastic  and  undeveloped 
forms  and  powers  of  these  girls  of  tender  years  whose  vital 
functions  are  as  yet  incomplete. 

By  far  the  greater  majority  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 

the  lighter  labors  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests 

in  our  larger  cities  and  towns  have  not  arrived  at  the  age 

when  the  law  governing  such  employment  releases  them 

from  its  control,  and  yet  the  provisions  of  the  statute  in  this 

regard  are  in  large  measure  utterly  ignored,  and  every  section 

of  the  state  supports  industries  in  the  processes  of  which  the 

law  b  daily  and  with  unconcern  infracted.     Probably  the 

first  requirement  of  the  law  that  ^^no  child  under  the  age 

of  ten  years  shall  be  employed  in   any  manufacturing  or 

mechanical   establishment  within    this    Commonwealth,"  is 

violated  with  comparative  rarity,  but  its  second,  and  quite  as 

important  pr^iso,  that  "  no  child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 

fifteen  shall  bo  so  employed,  unless  ho  or  she  has  attended 

some  public  or  private  school,  under  teachers  approved  by 

the  school  committee  of  the  place  in  which  such  school  is 

kept,  at  least  thrco  months  during  the  year  next  preceding 

such  employment,     •     ♦     •     nor  shall    such  employment 

continue,  unless  such  child  shall  attend  school  at  least  three 

months  in  each  and  every  year^"  is  most  wilfully  disregarded. 

**No  child  under  the  ago  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  in 

any  manufacturing  establishment  more  than  sixty  hours  in  one 

week.    Any  owner,  agent,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any 

•  Bep.  Sanit  Cond.  of  Leeds,  1842. 
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manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  who  shall  know- 
ingly employ,  or  permit  to  be  employed,  any  child  in  tioU- 
lion  of  this  law,  and  any  parent  or  guardian  who  allows  or 
consents  to  such  employment,  shall,  for  such  offcDce,  forfeit 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
latter  clauses  of  the  law  are  most  frequently  and  crimiQaUv 
thrust  aside.  It  is  gravely  to  be  regretted  that  our  law  his 
not  recognized  the  established  distinction  now  so  generally, 
as  properly  and  necessarily  Admitted,  as  required  by  tlie 
difiercnce  in  sex,  whether  in  mental  or  physical  labor;  has 
not  defined  with  precision  in  the  law  itself,  what  shall  be  the 
interpretation  of  ^knowingly  employ";  and  has  not  made 
definite  provision  for  its  rigorous  enforcement  in  every  city 
and  town  in  the  Commonwealth.  Not  that  we  consider  the 
law  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  evils  pointed  out,  but  that  it 
would,  if  rightly  enforced,  go  a  long  way  toward  the  remedy 
of  those  evils.  While  the  original  error  of  the  law  is  in 
admitting  to  employ,  at  all,  in  such  establishments,  girls  ol 
such  ages,  and,  as  a  rule,  boys  even,  and  while  the  change  to 
school  occupations,  though  an  undoubted  advantage  over  the 
hard  grind  of  the  factory  or  even  shop  life,  is  but  a  stepping 
from  one  form  of  concentrated  effort  to  another,  even  the 
provisions  that  do  exist  in  law  would  lessen,  by  much,  the 
existing  ills  if  duly  recognized  or  enforced. 

It  is  the  disregard  manifested  for  the  future  physical, 
mental  and  moral  condition  of  these  important  factors  in  the 
up-building  and  work  of  society,  and  in  their  individual 
belongings,  that  is  so  unfortunate  a  feature  of  the  methods  of 
managers ;  for  while  want  presses  and  the  ^'  Wolf  is  at  the 
door,"  present  needs  will  have  little  thought  of  future  results, 
and  those  who  employ,  or  the  law-making  and  enforcing 
power,  must  be  at  such  time  the  governing  mind.  At  the 
rattan  factory  at  Wakefield,  at  the  flax-mills  in  Braintree,  and 
at  numerous  others  that  we  could  mention, — at  the  former, 
especially, — there  have  been  employed  for  years  large  numbers 
of  girls  and  boys,  ^knowingly,"  who  have  not  reached  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  and  have  not  a  day's  or  an  hour's  schooling 
in  the  year.  And  this,  as  we  say,  "knowingly,"  and  with  the 
consent  of  parents  and  guardians.  A  further  grave  defect  of 
the  existing  law  is  in  its  exclusiveness.     While  in  certain 
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regards,  as  iq  better  yeatilalion  and  hygienic  conditions 
generally,  the  lot  of  the  girls  and  boys  of  tender  years 
engaged  as  '^cash**  carriers,  etc.,  etc.,  in  our  large  sales-rooms 
and  similar  establishments,  is  better  than  that  of  factory 
youth,  it  is  one  whose  special  influences  upon  young  girls  can 
bat  be  injurious  in  grave  measure ;  for,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
it  is  the  regular  and  prolonged  employ^  engaging  bodily  and 
mental  activity  at  tension,  through  so  long  periods  of  time, 
that  draws  upon  the  energies  that  should  be  chiefly  employed 
in  maturing  and  up-building  the  youthful  economy.  What 
wonder,  that  with  these  energies  sapped  by  the  steady  drain  of 
exhausting  employment,  she  should  realize  the  assertion  of 
West,*  that  ^the  frail  child  never  passes  completely  into 
womanhood,  but  fiide»  and  droops  in  the  transition  stage, 
through  which  she  has  not  the  strength  to  pass." 
The  third  of  causative  errors  we  have  stated  to  bo — 

Their  employment  in  occupations  which  can  not  be  undertaken 
without  injury  y  except  by  those  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  fall  strength  and  capojdty. 

The  consideration  of  this  error,  while  it  embraces  the  more 
youthful  class  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  brings  into  the 
foreground  those  of  more  advanced  years,  who,  though  in  part 
accomplishing  the  evolutions  designed  by  nature,  are  as  yet 
insecure  in  such  attributes,  and  are  hence  liable  to  the  added 
dangers  incident  to  their  advance.     It  is  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
in  this  work-a-day  world,  that  we  are  to  be  freed  from  all  em- 
ployments that  will  fail  (with  all  the  alleviations  that  may  bo 
devised)  to  bedivorced  from  severe  mental  and  bodily  energy ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  desirable,  thajb  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  class  whom  wo  have  in  consideration — the 
girls  and  young  women  from  eleven  to  twenty-one — should 
be  exempted  from  some  form  of  industrial  occupation.     The 
effort  will  of  necessity  be,  to  establish  the  right  adjustment  of 
forces,  all  the  requirements  being  considered.     The  occupa- 
tions that  demand  maturity  of  strength  and  full  possession  of 
functional, power  for  their  harmless  or  least  injurious  pursuit, 
are  not  readily  designated,  bjt  wo  are  warranted  by  our 
investigations  in  concluding  that  those  employments  which 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  42. 
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demand  extreme  mental  activity  with  celerity  of  movement, 
long  continued;  involving  unremitting  attention,  condciued 
thought  and  nervous  alertness,  cannot  long  be  participated  in 
by  those  whose  powers  of  life  are  unconfirmed. 

Hence  the  true  ^* division  of  labor"  will  be  that  which  del- 
egates processes  or  occupations  requiring  the  fullest  powers 
of  mind  and  body  continuously,  to  those  whose  maturity  may 
bear  its  burdens  with  least  oppression,  distributing  to  the 
weaker,  ''to  each  according  to  her  several  ability,**  the 
pursuits  which  a  regard  for  future  weal  will  not  interdict 
their  prosecution  of.  The  true  ''hours  of  labor**  will  be 
based,  so  far  as  sex  is  concerned,  on  these  considerations,  and 
the  true  "work  of  reform**  will  be  such  intelligent  arrange- 
ment of  legislation  and  its  enforcement,  and  such  amelioration 
of  the  present  attendant  ills,  as  can  come  only  from  a  jast 
and  proper  comprehension  of  these  God-created  demaads  of 
sexual  peculiarity. 

We  repeat  the  assertion  of  the  report  of  last  year,  that 
"the  important  consideration  of  the  effects  of  labor  upon 
young  girls  at  peculiar  periods  of  life  has  escaped  attention 
equally  with  that  of  their  education  at  the  same  periods,"  and 
we  add  the  expression  of  our  belief,  that  no  data  can  be  more 
valuable  than  that  which  aids  to  determine  the  real  effect  of 
labor  upon  the  distinctive .  function  of  the  female  worker, 
inasmuch  as  there  rests  thereon  so  mighty  a  burden  of  result 
With  the  view  of  determining  the  facts, — so  far  as  might  be 
done  in  a  limited  way,  the  observations  of  the  bureau  have 
been  specially  directed  to  those  avenues  of  industry  which 
might  be  specially  presumed  to  affect,  by  the  character  of  their 
processes,  the  health  of  those  employed  in  the  direction 
indicated, — these  inquiries  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1.  Into  the  effects  of  factory  employments. 

2.  Into  the  effects  of  type-setting. 

3.  Into  the  effects  of  telegraphy. 

4.  Into  the  effects  of  sewing-machine  operation. 

5.  Into  the  effects  of  the  counting  of  money. 

6.  Into  the  effects  of  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

Minutes  of  the  inquiry  into  each  are  hereinafter  given  ia 
full. 
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The  fourth  of  the  causative  errors  enumerated  ii 


In  summoning  these  girls  to  a  long  day  of  labor  and  requiring 
tJieir  unremitting  attention  to  it,  under  conditions  and  cir* 
cumstances  radically  unfavorable  to  health. 

That  the  hours  of  labor  are  long,  that  the  attention  to  the 
work  in  hand  must  often  be  most  exacting,  and  that  the  at* 
tendant  conditions  in  which  too  many  of  our  forms  of  labor 
are  prosecuted,  are  **  only  evil,  a'nd  that  continually,'!  are  per- 
haps the  most  earnestly  protested  and  readily  patent  of  any 
of  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  working-people. 

The  postulate  *  of  these  advocates  in  England  (the  exam- 
ination of  which  created  the  commission  composed  of  Messrs. 
Bridges  and  Holmes,  before  quoted)  was,  ^that  ten  hours  and 
a  half  of  monotonous,  unceasing  labor,  even  under  the  most 
healihy  conditions j^  are  said  to  be  a  longer  time  than  is  consist- 
ent with  the  health  of  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  thir- 
teen and  eighteen,  and  of  wom^n  generally ^  of  whatever  ageJ* 

To  this,  the  rejoinder  of  the  Employer's  Association  was, 
^  that  their  bright  and  healthy  appearance  is  patent  to  all. 
Thousands  of  women  are  now  earning  upward  of  twenty 
shillings  per  week ;  and  those  of  mature  age^  whose  employ- 
ment  is  suited  to  their  strength,^  supply  no  evidence  that  they 
cannot,  with  comfort  and  health,  work  as  long  hours  as  men." 
Even  with  the  very  remarkable  proviso  embraced  in  this 
^V^Jj  which  we  have  italicised,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  by 
the  invjestigation,  the  commission  was  forced  to  conclusions 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  assertion  that  ^  their  bright  and 
healthy  appearance  was  patent  to  all,"  and  that,  in  **  such 
employment "  as  was  seemed  to  be  thouglU  ^  suited  to  their 
strength,"  there  was  ''no  evidence  that"  women  "cannot, 
with  comfort  and  health,  work  as  long  as  men,"  though  at 
"  mature  age." 

The  unremitting  attention  demanded  by  certain  lines  of 
labor,  and  conmiented  on  as  especially  deleterious  in  its  influ- 
ence, we  shall  consider,  together  with  the  non-hygienic  sur- 
roundings and  conditions  in  connection  with  special  forms  of 
employ. 

*  Btldgis  and  Holmes'  Report,  p.  4.  .  f  Italics  ours. 
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A  recapitulative  analysis  of  the  four  causative  errors  in  the 
management  of  labor,  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  the  diief 
sources  of  disturbances  peculiar  to  the  working- woman,  show 
that,  under  the  first  we  have^ 

1.  Youth,  unequal  to  the  positions  occupied  in  judgment  or 
ability. 

2.  Impairment  of  animal  growth. 

3.  A  constrained  conditioh,  as  a  complemental  part  of  i 
machine  or  process. 

Under  the  second-^ 

1.  Disregard  of  ultimate  injurious  effects  on  lalxwerB  and 
the  community. 

2.  Unbroken  application,  without  vacations,  for  long  terma. 

3.  Depressing  and  disease-inviting  demands  on  immatore 
vitality. 

Under  the  third — 

1.  Employ  in  unsuitable  occupations  for  the  condition  and 
strength  existing. 


Under  the  fourth 

1.  Unduly  long  hours. 

2.  Concentration  of  vital  energies,  involving  extreme  nerve- 
tension. 

3.  Un&vorable  sanitary  conditions  in  surroundings  and 
nature  of  processes. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  analysis  that  the  various  in- 
fluences under  different  heads  are  often  exactly  identical  in 
their  special  effects,  although  arrived  at  from  different  initial 
points,  and  that  each  of  these  special  effects  is  potent  in  cre- 
ating the  condition  under  consideration. 

We  have  enumerated  four  methods  whereby  the  oceopa- 
tions  of  work-women  may  and  do  bring  about  the  menstraal 
disturbances  and  the  results  we  have  mentioned.  Overwork; 
overwork,  with  innutrition  and  non-sanitary  associations; 
labor,  conjoining  activity  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  effects 
of  disease  primarily  produced  by  the  three  foregoing  causes. 
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Tho  last  of  these  unqaestionably  may  stand  cither  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  or  effect,  it  being  beyond  doubt  that  consump- 
tion, which  produces  oftentimes  menstrual  overthrow  in  its 
toil-broken  victim,  may  be  and  is  itself  produced  by  failure 
of  the  function  in  the  forming  girl.  That  one  has  been  the 
parent  of  the  other,  with  interchangeable  priority,  and  that 
both  have  proceeded  from  certain  evils  incident  to  a  life  of 
labor,  no  observer  of  the  working-women  of  the  land  can 
doubt.  ^  AmenorrhoBa  (retarded  menstruation),  especially  if 
attended  with  chloro-anaemia,  is  veiy  liable  to  merge  into — 
to  indtice— pulmonary  consumptionJ^  *  ^  Not  uncommonly,'* 
says  Dr.  Clapton,  ^  phthisis  appears  to  be  developed  in  conse* 
quence  of  emansio-mensium  \  but  phthisis  in  nearly  every 
case  stops  menstruation."  ^  With  suppressed  menstruation,'' 
says  West,  ^  the  one  great  danger  to  watch  against  is  the 
supervention  of  phthisis." 

The  Manufacture  op  Textile  Fabrics. 

The  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  considered  as  an  avenue 
of  production  of  the  several  causes  of  ill  health  already  dwelt 
upon,  may  be  looked  upon  as  including  them  all,  and  hence 
becomes  worthy  tho  closest  attention,  not  only  as  a  source  of 
results  so  unfortunate,  but  also  as  being  one  of  exceeding 
magnitude,  extending  its  deleterious  influence  to  a  wider 
range  than  any  other  equally  injurious  employ. 

While,  with  exceptions,  it  may  bo  fairly  considered,  in  the 
ayerage,  as  not  an  extremely  laborious  employ,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  for  the  younger  portion  of  the  female 
operatives  employed  therein,  and  in  some  o£  its  processes  in 
particular,  there  is  a  degree  of  toil  disproportionate  to  the 
condition  and  capacity  of  those  engaged,  while  the  effects  of 
the  unremitting  and  monotonous  character  of  most  of  the 
work,  can  but  stand  in  a  direct  causative  relation  to  the  dis- 
turbances and  depressions  we  have  pointed  out  as  especially 
deplorable.  It  will  further  be  seen  that  in  this  branch  of 
mdustry.in  particular,  the  special  influences  that  operate  for 
the  production  and  aggravation  of  pulmonary  complaints, 
exist  to  a  degree  that  obtains  in  no  other.  Reviewing  the 
unremitting  and  monotonous  character  of  factory  work^  as 

•  0p.cit. 
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productivo  of  lessened  vigor  and  vitality,  Messrs.  Bridges  and 
Ilolmes  *  state  that,  ^  Light  though  factory  labor,  in  almost  all 
its  dcpai-tmonts,  unquestionably  is,  additional  leisure  of  six 
hours  per  week  would  tend  to  increase  the  vitality  and  rigor 
of  the  women  and  children  engaged  in  it.  We  have  already 
referred  more  than  once  to  the  unremitting  and  moDotoooDS 
character  of  all  labor  at  a  machine  driven  by  steam.  If  the 
day's  work  of  a  housemaid,  or  even  of  a  char-woman,  be 
closely  looked  at  and  compared  with  that  of  an  ordinary  mill- 
hand  in  a  card- room  or  spinning-room,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
former,  though  making  greater  muscular  efforts  than  are  ever 
exacted  from  the  latter,  is  yet  continually  changing  both  her 
occupation  and  her  posture,  and  has  very  frequent  intervab 
of  rest.  Work  at  a  machine  has  inevitably  a  treadmill  diar- 
acter  about  it ;  each  step  may  be  easy,  but  it  must  be  per- 
formed at  the  exact  moment,  under  pain  of  consequences. 
In  hand-work  and  house-work  there  is  a  certain  freedom 
of  doing  or  of  leaving  undone.  Mill-work  must  be  done  as 
if  by  clock-work." 

The  cotton  factory,  as  well  as  being  the  most  extensive,  n, 
perhaps,  as  fair  a  representative  of  textile  factories  as  can  be 
given,  all  conditions  considered. 

In  this  department  of  textile  manufactories,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  purely  muscular  **  overwork,"  except  in  very  young 
girls,  or  in  one  or  two  special  processes,  e.g.,  **  drawing  "and 
"  weaving,"  is  a  source  of  any  considerable  functional  injuiy, 
ordinarily,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  it  does 
become  so,  it  is  as  a  result  of  the  grafting  on  of  a  species  of 
mental  activity,  .viz.,  the  excitement  and  ''spurring"  involved 
in  the  effort  of  a  "piece-worker"  to  accomplish  a  certain 
result  and  obtain  a  proportionate  wage.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Chas.  Cowley  in  his  report  to  this 
bureau,  embraced  in  the  report  of  1873, f  that  "it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  their  (^  piece-workers ')  health  is  either  better  or 
worse  than  the  health  of  day- workers ;"  our  inquiries  the 
present  year,  both  within  the  mills  and  of  physicians  in 
factory  localities,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  "piece 
workers  "  do  suffer,  both  in  general  and  special  disturbances, 
to  a  greater  degree,  than  "  day-workers."    Inquiry  of  a  dis- 

•  Op.  cit.»  p.  60.  t  Bep.  Borean  Statistics  of  Labor,  1S73»  ^  281 
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tinguished  physician  who  has  enjoyed  a  large  practice  in  one 
of  the  principal  cotton-factory  cities  of  the  State,  and  who  is 
noted  for  his  exactness  in  method  and  record,  brought  out 
the  fact,  as  established  by  his  private  and  hospital  records, 
that  nearly  a  third  more  came  under  his  professional  observa- 
tion from  the  ^  piece-workers  ^  than  the  "  day- workers. **  An 
inquiry  after  those  who  had  been  counted  the  ablest  workers 
in  the  mills,  through  a  period  of  years,  and  had  made  largest 
wages,  established  the  facts  that  they  were  ^piece-workers,'' 
and  that  most  of  them  had  ^  broken  down  in  health,"  and  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  the  work.  Nerved  by  the  ambition 
to  be  accounted  ^*a  smart  girl,"  and,  with  the  incentive  of 
gain  before  her,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  female 
operative  will  attempt  a  degree  of  effort  that  is  inevitably  ^  a 
note  given  on  time,"  to  be  paid  at  maturity,  at  an  usurious 
rate  from  the  vital  forces  of  her  economy.  ^  It  would  seem 
to  be  as  easy  to  goad  women,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  goad 
men,  into  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  piece-work  in  a  given 
time.  The  admiration  of  their  companions,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  overlooker,  appear  to  be  at  least  as  powerful 
inducements  as  the  increase  of  their  wages.  A  woman  who 
can  mind  four  looms  without  an  assistant  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain position,  and  is  an  object  of  attention.  ^Hoo's  a  four- 
loomer,  hoo's  like  to  be  wed,'  will  be  commonly  remarked 
of  such  a  one,"  * 

In  the  special  processes  alluded  to,  ^drawing"  and  ^weav- 
ing," it  may  well  be  doubted  if  a  labor  which,  as  in  the 
first,  requires  ^the  constant  removal  of  the  cans  (or  boxes), 
to  and  from  the  machines,  weighing  when  full  from  16  to 
18  lbs.  (upward  of  900  cans  passing  through  the  hands  of 
each  female  in  a  day) ,"  is  not  a  species  of  ^  overwork "  in 
itself,  that  so  continuously  plied,  must  result  in  injury.  In 
"weaving"  and  in  **8pinning",  both,  it  has  been  a  common 
mistake  to  employ  girls  whose  ages  could  but  be  associated 
with  sexual  insecurity  that  should  of  itself  class  this  employ- 
ment for  them,  as  ''overwork." 

"Where  labor  is  also  prejudicial,"  says  Dr.  Baker,  t   of 

•  Op.  dt.,  p.  20. 

t  Beport  on  LeedB,  in  ReportB  on  Sanitary  Condition  of  Laborera,  Popnlatk» 
BnglaDd  and  Wales,  1S«2. 
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Leeds,  ^*  there  needs  not  miasm  and  want  of  ventilation  to 
accelerate  its  consequences ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  bat  that 
atmospheric  inflaences  hare  a  preponderating  effect  on  manj 
occupations ;  thei/  germinate  and  ripen  (he  seed  which  labor 
has  sown.^ 

Mr.  Cowley  bears  testimony  that  ^the  special  diseases 
incident  to  factory  life,  are  lung  diseases  and  ^female  debil- 
ity.'" Dr.  H.  Browne,  of  Manchester,  England,  states  that 
'^diseases  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  mucus  membranes 
are  not  quite  twice  as  frequent  in  the  factory  workers  who 
attend  the  infirmary  as  out-patients,  as  in  the  remaining  out- 
patients of  all  classes  and  both  sexes." 

We  find  that  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  factory  operatives  in 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  representative  cotton-iactoiy 
localities,  are  females.  We  also  find  by  the  return  made  to 
the  queries  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1871,*  that  the  ninety-four  replies  from  cotton-factories,  to 
the  question,  **How  many  deaths  occurred  among  those  of  both 
sexes  employed  by  you  in  1870,  of  the  ages  of  fifteen  to 
nineteen  years  (both  inclusive) ,  from  consumption  or  other 
diseases?"  reported  as  occurring  in  twenty-two  factories,  six- 
teen deaths  from  consumption ;  and  twenty-four  from  other 
diseases,  a  total  of  forty. 

An  analysis  of  the  replies  received  by  this  Board,  shows 
that  while  (owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  real  &cts)  the 
average  mortality  of  mill  operatives  in  general,  docs  not  in  a 
marked  manner,  appear  to  differ  from  that  of  the  communitj 
at  large,  either  from  consumption  or  other  diseases,  the 
employes  of  cotton  factories  do  suffer  a  disproportionate  death- 
rate.  We  have,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  foreign  and  our 
own  observations,  to  the  existence  of  results  which  we  hare 
come  to  recognize  as  associated  with  special  causes,  more 
especially  over-work  coupled  with  innutrition  and  i«m- 
sanitary  surroundings. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  improvements  which  the  past 
few  years  have  made  in  cotton  machinerj'-,  and  the  processes 
of  labor  in  cotton  factories,  the  following  comprehensive 
statement  of  a  German  writer,  f  still  too  correctly  depicts 
the  effects  of  labor  in  the  dust,  etc.,  of  such  factories. 

*  Second  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  p.  414 
t  Dr.  Ladwig  Hirt.  Erankhirten  der  Arbciter,  Breelaa,  1871. 
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"Soon  after  entrance  into  the  work-shop,  the  workman 
perceives  it  (the  dust) ,  in  a  most  unpleasant  way.  In  .those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  it  causes  continual  tickling  in  the 
throat,  which  incites  hard  coughing  and  occasionally  whitish 
expectoration.  In  the  first  year  of  work,  the  operative 
suffers  constantly  from  bronchial  catarrh,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  who  come  to  this  occupation  from  rural 
districts  abandon  it,  even  though  they  may  be  only 
sufferers  from  constant  catarrh  without  other  worse  symptoms. 

'^If,  however,  they  persevere  in  this  occupation,  more 
important  symptoms  supervene,  sometimes  soon ;  often  after 
a  year  of  work,  such  as  cough  with  pectoral  pain,  marked 
aniemia,  obstinate  debility  and  loss  of  appetite.  White 
viscid  sputa  is  now  expectorated  with  difficulty,  and  shows 
under  the  microscope  cqtton-fibres  for  several  hours  after 
quitting  the  factory.  Marked  emaciation, — sometimes,  but 
rarely,  profuse  diarrhoea,  —  deprives  the  operator  of  his 
strength,  and  compels  him  to  leave  his  work  and  betake  him- 
self to  his  home  or  to  the  hospital. 

•"These,  of  course,%re  the  most  unfavorable,  and  happily  not 
the  most  frequent  cases.  But  j)eople  very  often  go  on 
coughing  their  whole  life  long,  and  die  at  an  advanced  age. 
•  *  *  Sickly  people,  especially  those  liable  to  pulmonary 
affections,  do  not  bear  up  long.  The  most  unfavorable  cases 
are  usually  found  among  women;  and  in  a  factory  of  300  or 
400  operatives,  there  will  generally  be  found  two  or  three 
cases  of  this  kind  every  year.  Other  diseases  of  not 
infrequent  occurrence  are  phthisis,  acute  pneumonia,  and, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  chronic  catarrh.**  The 
processes  of  "carding"  and  ** stripping,**  even  since  the 
introduction  of  "Wellman's  patent  stripper,**  etc.,  still  fill  the 
air  with  innumerable  particles  of  dust  which  penetrate 
everywhere,  and,  in  some  mills,  in  a  few  minutes  sufficiently 
coat  a  smooth  plate  of  metal  to  permit  the  finger  to  mako 
marks  thereon,  while  a  sunbeam  discloses  the  extent  to 
which  the  atmosphere  breathed  by  operatives  is  charged  with 
the  foreign  substances. 

A  careful  inspection  of  a  very  large  number  of  factories 
has  established  as  the  chief  non-hygienic  conditions :  tho 
excess  of  flying  dust  or  "  fluff'* ;  the  extreme  heat  maintained  in 
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all  departments ;  the  uncomfortable  and  unhealthAil  humidity, 
particularly  of  the  weaving- rooms,  from  steam ;  the  special 
irritations  from  the  operation  of  "  stripping,"  and,  perhaps,  to 
some  extent,  from  that  of  ** grinding";  the  irritation  and 
noxious  influence  consequent  on  the  ^  sizing  "  employed ;  and 
the  specially  evil  effects  of  foul  privies. 

When  to  these  are  added  the  ills  that  result  from  insufficient, 
unfit,  and  hastily  devoured  food,  and  wet  clothing,  from  the 
long  standing,  reaching  and  lifting  (as  of  heavy  beams),  and 
the  depressing  tendencies  of  the  monotony  and  unrelenting 
exactions  of  the  processes  themselves,  we  have  a  sum  total  of 
causes  quite  sufficient  to  wage  successful  war  upon  the  general 
health  and  to  break  down  and  overthrow  the  special  forces 
nature  would  fain  establish  in  those  subjected  to  these  repre&- 
sing  agencies. 

Of  several  of  these  agencies  enumerated,  the  English  Com- 
mission reported  last  year,  to  Parliament,  as  follows :  ^  Asto 
ventilation,  in  almost  all  cases,  it  was  extremely  bad,  and  in 
a  large  number  of  instances  there  was  none  whatever.  •  • 
*  *  The  heat  is  kept  up  by  steam*  pipes,  and  obvious 
motives  y>f  economy  dictate  that  as  little  as  possible  of  it  shall 
be  lost  by  open  windows.  •  *  *  *  In  most  of  the  spin- 
ning-rooms there  are  one  pv  more  privies,  usually  of  very 
rude  construction,  and  almost  always  opening  directly  into 
the  room,  with  very  inadequate  apertures  to  the  outside  air. 
The  soil  falls  down  a  large  untrapped  pipe,  which  is  flushed 
often  or  seldom,  according  to  the  varying  attention  given  it." 
A  picture  that  would  bo  entirely  correct  of  many  factories  to- 
day in  this  Commonwealth,  though  we  are  glad  to  believe 
that  a  marked  improvement  in  these  regards  has  characterized 
nearly  all  larger  factories  and  some  of  the  smaller. 

Wherever  the  manifestly  injurious  influences  we  have  men- 
tioned are  present,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  both  physical  and 
mental  impairment,  ill- suited  to  sustain  or  to  resist  the  further 
encroachments  of  the  demand  made  by  certain  of  the  processes 
of  factory  labor  for  dlei^t  co-operation  of  mind  and  body. 

Exhibiting,  as  it  does,  so  great  a  variety  and  grave  a  degree 
of  devitalizing  power  upon  woman,  in  its  concomitants  other- 
wise, it  is  fortunate  that  cotton-factory  labor  necessitates  so 
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small  an  exercise,  as  it  does,  of  the  expressly  untoward  in- 
fluence which  arises  from  co5rdinate  energy  of  mind  and  body. 

In  cotton  manufacture,  it  is  only  in  the  routine  work  of  at- 
tendance on  machinery  which  requires  the  exact  adaptation  of 
mind  and  hand  at  precise  times,  that  this  coeval  demand  upon 
thought  and  its  executing  power  is  made,  and  here  the  speed 
is  rarely  such,  or  the  concentration  so  absorbing,  as  to  prevent 
some  degree  of  unconscious  or  ^mechanical"  response  and 
restful  inattention. 

The  numerous  causes  provocative  of  pulmonary  disease 
which  have  been  cited  as  existing  in  factory  labor,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  menstrual  power  which 
so  certainly  supervenes  on  the  development  of  phthisis,  may 
readily  receive  its  origin  here,  while  it  is  equally  evident  that 
these  causes,  if  co5perating  with  those  acting  directly  upon 
the  function  itself,  can  but  hasten  the  result  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  employer  and  the  legislator,  alike,  to  avert. 

A  searching  analysis  of  the  ^examination-notes"  of  124 
mills  in  the  Commonwealth  shows  to  have  been  specially 
noticeable  for  wretched  ventilation,  60;  while  there- were 
" noted'*  as  observable  for  over-heated  rooms  (particularly 
weave-rooms),  13;  dusty  and  exceedingly  dirty  condition, 
15  (from  ''size,"  1);  bad  condition  of- privies,  nearly  all; 
employment  of  girls  under  ten  years,  8. 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  several  employments, 
in  none  of  which  purely  muscular  overtaxing  occurs,  and  in 
which  the  innutrition  and  numerous  non-hygienic  influences 
inherent  in  mill-life  are  principally  absent,  but  in  which  the 
most  potent  of  causes  of  sexual  derangement,  simultaneous 
activity  and  concentration  of  mind  and  hody^  is  noticeably 
present.  It  is  observable,  moreover,  that  in  these,  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  corresponding  activity  in  factory  labor, 
viz.,  monotony  and  its  depression,  is  lacking;  and  inasmuch 
as,  despite  these  advantages,  it  is  found  that,  as  a  whole,  this 
order  of  labor  is  far  more  rapidly  and  certainly  destructive  of 
the  normal  balance  of  the  sexual  principle  in  women,  we  must 
conclude,  that,  in  the  greater  rapidity  of  effort,  physical  and 
mental,  involved, — in  the  great  increase  of  concentration  re- 
quired ^  and  in  the  cotemporary  exercise  of  the  forces  brought 
into  play, — the  exceeding  deterioration  must  reside. 
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It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  observe  that  the  class  of  females 
engaging  in  these  occupations  (all  of  which  require  a  higher 
degree  of  intelligence  than  most  mill-work)  is  of  a  more 
highly-organized  character,  and,  as  being  of  more  sensitive 
fibre,  might  rationally  be  expected  to  sooner  exhibit  the 
results  of  the  attrition  and  wear  incident  to  these  pursuits. 

Type-Settiito. 

The  setting  of  types,  the  labor  of  the  ''compositor,'*  as  this 
servant  of  the  public  is  called,  holds  a  peculiar  position  in  the 
class  of  physico-mental  activities  from  the  facts  that  it — 

1.  May  become  partially  unconscious  or  ''mechanicar 
labor. 

2.  Is  supposed  to  possess  certain  dangers  of  poisoQing 
from  the  nature  of  the  metal  composing  the  types,  and — 

3.  Has  in  the  postures  necessary,  its  sedentary  character, 
and  the  heat  at  which  ''composing-rooms'*  are  unavoidably 
kept,  its  particular  non-hygienic  conditions. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  closely  attentive  activity  must  be 
exercised  to  "follow  copy"  and  accomplish  a  "paying"  amount 
of  work  with  sufficient  correctness  to  satisfy  employers.  There 
can,  of  course,  in  this  labor,  be  no  distracting  influences,  for  to 
set  type  with  a  remunerative  degree  of  rapidity  and  correct- 
ness (and  most  type-setters  are  required  to  "correct"  their 
own  "proofs,"  or  errors),  the  eye  must  "take  in"  the  words 
of  the  copy  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  their  punctuation 
and  character  (whether  italics  or  other  type),  and  various 
other  details  known  only  to  the  guild;  must  ti*ausmit  the 
intelligence  absorbed  by  the  eye  to  the  hand  and  direct  it 
with  celerity  to  that  particular  one  of  the  compartments  in  a 
type  "case,"  which  contains  the  particular  type  called  for, 
and  deftly  arrange  it  "wrong-end  first,"  in  the  proper  relation 
to  its  fellows  contained  in  the  "composing-stick."  To  read 
the  copy  (often  most  illegible)  ;  to  supply  or  correct  punctua- 
tion ;  to  determine  the  typo  "spaces,"  "leads," etc. ;  toobscnrc 
the  intended  "  sense  "  of  the  writer ;  to  separate  "  sticky  "  tN^pe, 
"  keep  them  on  their  feet,"  place  them  correctly,  duly  "  spaced" 
and  "leaded,"  as  well  as  punctuated  ;  "keep  the  place"  in  the 
copy ;  and  do  all  these  quickly,  sometimes  with  cold  hands,  and 
with  various  interruptions, — it  is  obvious,  is  an  emplojinent 
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that  is  most  exacting  of  mental  concentration  and  manipulative 
rapidity.  A  good  female  compositor  can  "  set "  and  ^  correct  *' 
30,000  ems  per  week,  for  which  she  would  receive  30  cents 
per  thousand  y  although  many  are  employed  at  a  set  sum  per 
week,  rarely  exceeding  $10 ;  and  at  this  rate  she  would  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  set  nearly  6,000  ems  per  day,  to 
accomplish  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  must  be  constant 
labor  of  a  very  rapid  character. 

As  an  offset,  however,  we  have  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
l)ortion  of  the  work  becomes  ** mechanical,"  a  skilled  ^  com- 
positor'* knowing  without  looking,  exactly  where  in  her  case 
to  find  the  type  wanted,  while  the  placing  it  in  position  in 
the  ^  composing-stick ''  correctly,  is  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  another  of  those  marvellous  processes  of  mental  tele- 
graphy with  which  our  daily  actions  are  replete.  The  type 
has  upon  one  side  a  series  of  ^  nicks,"  which,  being  felt  by 
the  finger,  the  brain  is  informed,  and,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  eye,  the  typo  is  turned  to  the  correct  position 
and  ''set"  by  the  rcinstructed  finger.  The  '* wrong-end- 
first  "  position  of  the  type  is,  moreover,  no  impediment  to  tho 
"compositor,"  who  reads  "backwards"  and  *' upside-down " 
as  well  as  other  people  regularly  read  from  leflb  to  right. 
Hence  it  is  to  bo.  considered,  that  although  an  employment 
of  distinctly  co-operative  physico-mental  activity j  it  is  less- 
ened in  degree  as  such  by  the  facility  with  which  its  pro- 
cesses, in  part,  become  "mechanical."  It  is  a  question  not 
readily  determined,  whether  or  not  the  pernicious  effects  of 
the  depressing  powers  of  lead  and  antimonial  poisoning 
(where  they  are  operative),  and  of  the  heat  and  unhealthy 
postures  mentioned,  arc  the  equivalents  of  the  gain  derived 
to  the  "  compositor  "  by  his  power  of  making  the  work  par- 
tially "mechanical";  and  so  advantage  and  disadvantage 
balance  each  other  and  leave  the  employment  a  pure  type  of 
its  class.  An  exceedingly  interesting  feature  of  type-setting 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  claimed  by  first-class  "compositors"  that 
the  element  of  memory  enters  largely  into,  in  fact  becomes 
a  governing  power  in  the  occupation,  thereby  changing  the 
direction  and  character  of  the  mental  concentration.  Hav- 
ing read  her  "copy,"  it  is  asserted  that  the  "compositor," 
if  of  good  memory,  retains  the  sentence  read,  in  mind,  "fol- 
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lows  copy  "  no  more  till  a  fresh  sentence  is  needed,  and  then 
concentrates  all  thought  upon  retaining  the  sentence  and  the 
point  in  it  to  which  work  has  progressed,  leaving  the  eye 
free  to  go  with  the  hand  to  the  *'  case,"  aiding  the  correct- 
ness and  celerity  of  the  latter.  It  is  plain,  that  if  such  is 
the  mental  process,  the  greater  the  retentive  power  of  mem- 
ory (largely,  of  course,  a  matter  of  training),  the  more 
freely  and  rapidly  the  work  may  ^/^  on,  the  true  "  concentra- 
tion" being  upon  the  two  points  mentioned,  viz.,  the  gen- 
eral retention  of  the  sentence,  and  the  place  reached  therein 
by  the  "compositor." 

It  is  proper  to  note,  moreover,  in  this  connection,  that  a 
^compositor"  who  is  quick  of  perception,  and  is  stalled  in  gram- 
matical construction,  punctuation,  etc.,  is  able  to  perform  her 
work  with  much  less  fatigue  than  one  of  slower  comprehen- 
sion and  less  accomplishment.     Finding  that  the  foregoing 
views,  as  to  the  part  played  by  memory,  and  the  degree  of 
skill  in  perception,  grammar,  etc.,  were  fully  recognized,  it 
became  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  confirm  them  by  actual 
experiment  and  inquiry.    A  well-established  case  was  found  to 
be  familiar  to  the  older  compositors,  of  a  compositor,  who  had 
been  an  *^  expert,"  becoming  totally  hlind^  but  continuing  his 
work,  by  having  a  boy  to  read  long  extracts  of  his  **  copy  "  to 
him,  his  cultivated  powers  of  retention  being  I'emarkablc,  and 
it  was  found  that  his  '^proofs  "  were,  in  the  main,  as  correct 
as   those  of  his  fellows.     Desirous  of  determining  the  real 
force  of  this  claim,  a  lady  compositor  was  carefully  blind- 
folded, and  the  "  copy  "  being  read  to  her,  it  was  found  that  the 
work  could  undoubtedly  be  thus  performed,  though  with  not 
quite  the  same  correctness  as  ordinarily,  but  more  rapidly, 
and  resulting  in  greater  fatigue.     The  statement  of  the  oper- 
ator was  to  the  cfTect  that  her  whole  concentration  of  mind 
was  upon  the  two  points  already  mentioned — the  retention 
of  the  copy,  and  her  place  in  it;  and  this  concentration  she 
considered  quite  equivalent  in  demand  to  that  required  by  the 
slower  process  of  setting  with  the  eyes  open,  stating  that  she 
missed  the  aid  "  in  keeping  the  place  "  obtained  by  the  hurried 
glance  upon  the  state  of  progress  in  the  "  composing-stick.* 
Whatever;  ameliorating  circumstances  it  may  possess,  in  any 
or  all  of  the  ways  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  type-setting 
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is  an  employ  exacting  an  unusual  degree  of  mental  concentra* 
tion  and  energy,  with  great  rapidity  of  manipulation,  and,  as 
such,  if  our  previous  hypotheses  have  been  correct,  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  health  of  its  female  opera- 
tives. Let  us  see  how  these  hypotheses  are  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  as  variously  obtained. 

Mr.  M  ,  brought  up  in  the  business  from  a  boy,  now  en- 
gaged in  it  for  eighteen  years,  having  worked  in  offices  with  fe- 
male **  compositors,"  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  in  number, 
and  including  from  two  to  three  hundred  in  his  observation, 
states:  ^Few  girls  can  continuously  set  more  than  five 
thousand  ems  per  day,  while  men  will  set  from  seven  to  eight 
thousand,  not  because  the  girl  is  not  quicker  in  itiovement 
and  perception,  for  she  is^  but  because  she  can  not '  stand  it  * ; 
she  is  not  strong  enough.  It  seems  to  be  the  back  that  gives 
out.  Girls  cannot  work  more  than  eight  hours,  and  keep  it 
up ;  they  know  it,  and  they  rarely  will, — and  even  this  seems 
to  *  pull  them  down,'  so  that  it  is  extremely  rare  that  a  girl 
continues  more  than  a  few  years  at  the  business.'' 

Mr.  B ,  foreman  of   a  large  printing  establishment, 

says :  "  Girls  must  sit  at  the  *  case.'  I  never  knew  but  one 
woman,  and  she  a  strong,  vigorous  Irishwoman,  of  unusual 
height,  who  could -stand  at  the  case  like  a  man.  Female  com- 
positors, as  a  rule,  are  sickly,  suffering  much  from  back- 
ache, headache,  weak  limbs,  and  general  *  female  weakness.'" 

Mr.  D ,  the  publisher  of  a  well-known  periodical,  says  : 

**I  have  had  hundreds  of  lady  compositors  in  my  employ,  and 
they  all  exhibited,  in  a  marked  manner,  both  in  the  way  they 
performed  their  work,  and  in  its  results,  the  difference  in 
physical  ability  between  themselves  and  men.  They  cannot 
endure  the  prolonged  close  attention  and  confinement  which 
is  a  great  part  of  type-setting.  I  have  few  girls  with  me 
more  than  two  or  three  years  at  a  time ;  they  must  have  va- 
cations, and  they  break  down  in  health  rapidly.  I  know  no 
reason  why  a  girl  could  not  set  as  much  type  as  a  man,  if  she 
were  as  strong  to  endure  the  demand  on  mind  and  body." 

Miss  J ,  a  lady  compositor,  says :    ''  We  cannot  stand 

at  the  *case.'  It  increases  back  and  head  ache,  and  weak- 
ness of  limbs,  as  well  as  a  dragging  weight  about^the  hips. 
1  have  been  at  this  work  five  years,  but  have  been  frequently 
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obliged  to  give  up  for  vacations,  from  peculiar  troubles  and 
general  debility.  I  began  to  menstruate  when  fourteen ;  I 
am  now  twenty-two.  I  was  well  until  I  had  set  type  a  year, 
when  I  began  to  be  troubled  with  difficult  periods,  and  have 
been  more  or  less  ever  since.  When  I  go  away,  I  get  better, 
but,  as  often  as  I  return  to  my  work,  I  am  troubled  again. 
Have  wholly  lost  color,  and  am  not  nearly  as  fleshy  and  heavy 
as  when  I  began  work.  I  have  now  a  good  deal  of  pain  in 
my  chest,  and  some  cough,  which  increases,  if  I  work  harder 
than  usual.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  many  other  lady  com- 
positors who  suffer  as  I  do." 

Miss  S ,  a  lady,  long  in  charge  of  the  ^  composing-room  " 

(female  department)  of  a  large  printing-establishment,  testi- 
fies :  ^  I  was  myself  a  compositor,  and  have  had  scores  of  girls 
under  me  and  with  me,  many  of  whom  I  have  known  inti- 
mately. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  I  never 
knew  a  dozen  lady  compositors  who  were  *  well.*  Their  princi- 
pal troubles  are  those  belonging  to  the  sex,  and  great  pain  in 
back,  limbs  and  head.  Most  of  those  I  have  known  have  pre- 
ferred going  into  other  employments  than  to  continue  in  the 
business.  Many  seem  to  recover  fully,  after  leaving  the 
business ;  but  I  have  known  several  who  have  sickened  and 
died  of  ^consumption,' and  some  are  always  troubled  with 
*  female  complaints.'  I  know  a  number  who  have  married, 
and  have  children,  most  of  them,  seemingly,  bright  and 
healthy.  Girls  cannot  stand  at  the  case  like  men,  and  ought 
not  to  try  to  work,  if  it  can  be  helped,  at  certain  periods.  I 
think  the  heat  and  ill  ventilation  of  our  rooms  is  bad  for  us 
all." 

Dr.  G ,  a  physician  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston, 

gives  his  evidence  as  follows  : — 

*^  I  have  had  several  cases  of  menorrhagia  (profuse  men- 
struation), a  few  of  retarded  or  difficult  menstruation,  and 
a  single  case  of  type-poisoning,  in  female  compositors.  They 
all  tell  mo  tliat  the  work  produces  backache  and  headucbe, 
with  more  or  less  trouble  periodically.  The  case  of  poison 
was  an  interesting  one,  and  proved  itself  such  conclusively. 
As  often  as  the  girl  would  leave  her  work  for  a  time,  her 
unfavoraUe  symptoms  would  entirely  remove ;  just  as  soon 
as  she  took  up  the  types  again,  the  trouble  was  renewed.    It 
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is  an  employment  requiring  so  close  confinement  and  such 
careful  attention,  that  I  am  at  no  loss  to  understand  its 
effects.** 

Mr.  H ,  an  employ^  of  the  government  printing  office  at 

Washington » informs  us :  **I  have  known  a  good  many  of  our 
girls  in  the  composing-rooms  here ;  and  quite  a  number  that  I 
have  known  have  come  hero  into  the  works,  strong  and 
healthy  looking  girls,  and  have  gone  away  in  a  few  years, 
pale,  thin  and  sick.  I  know,  from  conversation  with  some 
of  them,  that  the  work  upsets  them  as  women,  and  they 
cannot  continue  the  work  long  without  suffering.  I  should 
say,  that  perhaps  their  pleasure-seeking,  after  work — as 
balls,  parties,  etc. — has  a  bad  effect,  too,  but*  all  do  not 
follow  that  course.*' 

Dr.  B ,  a  physician  to  dispensary  patients,  says :  "I  have 

seen  quite  a  number  of  female  type-setters  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  uterine  troubles  and  disturbed  menstrual  conditions. 
I  think  that  these,  with  obstinate  constipation  and  occasional 
cystitis  (inflammation  of  bladder),  are  their  chief  troubles, 
beside  the  ever-present  *  headache.'  Mind  and  body  are 
compelled  to  act  so  quickly  in  that  work,  that  I  am  not 
surprised  at  nervous  effects,  particularly  in  young  women 
not  fully  developed." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  female  compos- 
itors themselves,  their  employers  and  associates,  those  who 
superintend  them,  and  their  physicians,  all  agree  to  the  effects 
of  the  labor,  and  the  latter  recognize  the  cause.  Although 
subject  to  modifying,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  puzzling, 
circumstances,  there  can,  apparently,  be  no  doubt  of  the 
relation  existing  between  type-setting  as  an  employment 
possessing  the  physico-mental  draft,  and  the  conditions 
found  to  exist  in  those  devoted  to  it.  Counting  it,  therefore, 
as  an  interesting  and  conclusive  illustration  of  the  physico- 
mental  influence  upon  the  peculiar  function  of  woman,  and 
leaving  dur  suggestions  concerning  it  to  a  further  considera- 
tion, we  pass  to  the  review  of  an  occupation  still  more  closely 
a  type  of  concentrated  mental  and  physical  co-operation, — 
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Telegraphy. 

Those  at  all  familiar  with  the  demands  upon  the  nerroas 
energy  and  manipulative  dexterity  required  by  the  processes 
of  telegraphy,  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  rapidity,  readi- 
ness of  perception  and  response,  sensitiveness   to  ^^time)" 
close  attention  to  the  "  delivery "  of  the  instrument,  manual 
celerity,   and    often    simultaneous   action,    in    ^receiving,** 
counting,  writing,  and  ^  chocking,''  are  found  to  exert  upon 
the  general  and  special  health  of  the  youthful  **Iady  operator" 
a  most  positive  and  rapidly  injurious  effect.    That  it  has  not 
more  widely  attained  a  reputation  as  a  ^  non-salubrious"  em- 
ploy, is  duo  to  the  facts,  that  those  engaged  in  its  most 
responsible,  and  therefore  most  hurtful,  positions,  are,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  safely  past  the  forming-period, — are  con- 
firmed in  their  possession  of  womanly  attributes,— and  those 
of  impressible  years  are  usually  employed  in  ^  branch  offices,'* 
etc. ;  places  that  do  not  exact  that  continuity  or  concentration 
in  their  work  that  "  main  offices,''  etc.,  must  have.    These 
being  the  facts,  it  is  doubly  interesting  to  find  that  so  purely 
is  the  occupation  one  of  the  physico-mental  activity  type, 
that,  though  in  the  one  case  the  labor  is  intermittent  and  per- 
missive of  rest,  and  in  the  other  the  operator  has  passed  the 
climacteric,  the  demands  for  concentration  and  co-operative 
alertness  are  so  great,  that  both  suffer  in  health,  in  a  marked 
and  universally  recognized  manner.    It  is  but  &ir  that  the 
constrained  posture,  sedentary  habit,  obstinate  and  confirmed 
constipation,  and  over-heat  of  the  rooms,  which  very  generally 
affect  the  operator,  should  be  given  due  place  in  the  causative 
effects  of  this  recognized  disturbance  of  health ;  but  to  the 
character  of  the  work  itself  is  the  great  proportion  of  the 
result  due. 

While,  therefore,  this  particular  avenue  of  employ  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  affecting,  to  a  wide  extent, 
the  peculiar  sexual  function  in  forming-girls,  froni  the  fiict 
that  comparatively  few  such  are  employed  therein,  it  is  of 
great  interest,  as  establishing  in  a  marked  manner  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  put  forth,  that  from  a  rapid  exercise  of 
concentrated  mental  and  physical  energy,  there  occurs  the 
most  emphatic  effect  upon  the  function  in  consideration. 
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Wherever  young  girls  are  called  upon  to  engage  in  the  fall 
requirements  of  a  busy  office,  or  experience  a  sudden  increase 
of  labor  and  responsibility,  the  effect  on  the  economy  is 
immediately  apparent,  and  especially  in  the  direction  of  the 
menstrual  result,  if  cotemporaneous. 

"It  is  the  common  thing,"  says  the  superintendent  of  a  line, 
"  for  young  beginners,  those  promoted  to  larger  offices,  and 
those  placed  suddenly  upon  responsible  posts,  to  suffer  a 
degree  of  physical  prostration  immediately  thereafter,  and  I 
have  noticed  this  to  be  proportionate  to  the  age  and  nervous 
habit  of  the  individual."  Numerous  inquiries  of  operators,  in 
a  score  of  offices,  have  produced  the  unvarying  answer  to  the 
question,  ^  How  long  can  you  stand  this  employ  in  a  busy 
office?  **  "  Not  over  a  year,  without  a  good  vacation  of  at  least 
a  month."  Indeed,  that  this  is  so,  the  managers  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  seem  to  recognize,  inasmuch  as  a  month's  vacation 
is  allowed  their  "  operators  "  in  each  year,  though,  it  is  to  be 
greatly  regretted  that,  even  for  sickness,  they  will  make  no 
further  allowance,  compelling  the  operator  to  resign  if  even  a 
day  or  two  more,  however  imperatively  demanded  by  illness, 
is  taken. 

On  being  interrogated  as  to  the  special  causes  and  effects 
of  prostration  in  telegraph  offices,  the  first  reply  of  nearly  all 
young  "lady  operators,"  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  close  confinement,  over-heat  of  rooms  and 
position,  are  principally  operative ;  but  more  direct  inquiry 
calling  out  the  more  active  and  self-examining  thought,  in- 
variably prodiices  the  reply,  that  ''the  nervous  debility,  'cold 
feet  and  hot  head,'  and  dizzy  headache,  make  up  a  good 
part  of  the  results ;"  while  particular  inquiry,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  establMids  the  fact,  aiwaySf  in  the  larger 
offices,  that  menstruation  occurs  more  frequently  than  it 
ought. 

When  it  is  knovm  that  in  the  average  business  of  a  large 
city  office,  a  "  lady  operator "  often  receives  a  string  of 
messages  with  the  ear,  writes  them  as  they  come,  with  her 
ngfat  hand,  counts  them  with  her  eye,  checks  them  with  her 
left  hand,  and  answers  her  ''O.  K."  to  the  sender,  it  will  bo 
>^6adily  understood  that  the  interplay  of  nervous  influences 
most  bo  of  the  most  rapid  and  exhaustive  character,  because. 
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however  expert  the  operaAor  may  become,  she  can  never 
become  purely  automatic — mental  concentration  most  be 
drawn  upon  to  the  full.  A  *'lady  operator,**  many  years 
in  the  business,  informed  us  :  ^^  I  have  broken  down  several 
times,  completely  worn  out,  suffering  from  sheer  nervous 
debility.  I  had  ^  turned  of  age '  safely,  and  was  well  in 
this  and  every  other  particular  when  I  entered  the  office ; 
since  I  broke  down  the  first  time  I  have  never  been  *  rijilit,' 
though  much  improved  when  out  on  my  vacations.  I  could 
not  have  continued  as  long  as  I  have,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
I  have  been  changed  about  in  small  offices,  and  have  been 
part  of  the  time  in  charge  of  rooms.** 

Another  said :  "  Our  girls  all  come  to  us  looking  bright, 
fresh  and  ruddy ;  but  it  is  not  long  before  they  lose  color,  and 
strength  seems' to  go  with  it.  While  I  think  it  a  nice  occupa- 
tion, and  better  than  standing  in  stores  or  working  in  mills,  it 
would  be  much  better  if  vacations  could  be  better  arranged, 
and  the  confinement  lessened." 

Miss ,  f©r  several  years  in  charge  of  the  female  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  largest  offices  in  the  country,  testified: 
^  One  year  is  as  long  as  one  can  work  in  a  busy  office  without 
a  good  vacation.  The  confined  position,  constipation,  heat 
and  dizzy  headache,  I  think,  are  the  most  noticeable  troubles 
of  'lady  operators*  who  are  'grown  up.*  The  hours  are  too 
long  for  such  strained  employment.  From  8  a.m.  to  6  p.x., 
with  only  an  hour  for  dinner,  makes  too  long  a  day  for  the 
kind  of  work.  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  of  our  girls  cat  their 
lunch  in  the  room,  not  going  out  at  all.  A  woipan  can  do  as 
much  as  a  man  in  this  business,  and  do  it  asrwell,  but  does 
not  get  the  same  pay  for  it.  A  skilful  'lady  operator*  here, 
will  sometimes  have  from  200  to(M#  messages  a  day,  but  sfte 
could  not  stand  that  rate  more  than  a  month.  Most  of  our 
chief-office  'lady  operators '  are  from  23  to  24  years  old,  our 
youngest  is  23  ;  they  generally  begin  to  learn  from  16  to  18 
years  of  age,  and  the  youngest^  of  course^  feel  it  most.  I  think 
that  with  those  of  our  age,  the  chief  menstnial  trouble  is  i\'ith 
its  occurring  too  often.** 

An  inquiry  of  those  among  female  operators,  who  more 
properly  came  within  the  designation  of  "  forming,*'  has,  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  inquiry  among  **  basket-makers,**  last  year, 
developed  some  curious  and  interesting  results. 

Miss  C,  a  '*lady  operator,"  19  years  of  age,  located  at  an 
office  in  a  quiet  town  on  one  of  our  railroad  lines,  owing  to  an 
accident  on  the  line,  had  her  office  suddenly  besieged  for  an 
entire  day  and  into  the  night,  by  an  unprecedented  business, 
taxing  her  to  the  utmost.  It  occurred  just  at  a  "  peculiar 
l)criod,'*  a  complete  suppression  resulted,  and  a  general 
prostration  ensued,  from  which  she  has  slowly  and  imperfectly, 
as  yet,  recovered. 

On  ^  election  night "  the  demand  upon  operators  is,  of  course, 
unusually  heavy,  and  several  of  the  female  operators  at  large 
centres  state  that,  for  some  days  after,  their  sense  of  debility 
is  great.  In  two  cases  the  periodicity  was  notably  disturbed 
by  this  or  any  other  imusual  requirement  of  the  work,  just 
previous  to  the  time  of  normal  recurrence. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  sickness  of  an  operator,  or 
other  contingency,  requires  the  transfer  of  a  young  operator 
from  her  usual  post  to  one  of  greater  responsibility  and  more 
exacting  duties,  and  in  such  cases  the  operators  are  quite  liablo 
to  find  that  a  considerable  disturbance  of  their  periodical 
function  occurs.  Whenever  a  young  operator  is  transferred 
to  one  of  the  chief  offices,  especially  if  a  person  of  '^nervous 
temperament,"  the  increased  responsibility  and  nervous  agita- 
tion (unless  a  person  of  unusual  confidence  and  poise)  will 
not  infrequently  occasion  a  disturbance  of  this  character  more 
or  less  prolonged.  The  weight  of  evidence  would  seem  to 
Indicate  that  with  those  of  the  *^ forming-period"  the  result  of 
such  influences  is  to  repress  and  retard,  while  with  those  of 
maturcr  years,  it  is  to  render  more  frequent  and  profuse.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  readily  possible  to  more  com- 
pletely separate  the  other  deleterious  influences,  as  posture, 
confinement,  etc.,  from  the  distinct  operation  of  the  physico- 
raental  concentration  and  activity.  A  review,  however,  of  the 
foregoing,  indicates  conclusively  that — 

1.  Though  the  extent  of  the  employ  of  '* forming"  girls  is 
not  wide,  wherever  occurring,  the  results  are  those  declared, 
and  are  exactly  such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  class  of 
influence  at  work. 

18 
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2.  That  this  type  of  influence  exerts  its  specific  effects, 
even  upon  those  more  advanced  in  years,  and — 

3.  Its  results  are  more  quickly  realized  than  those  of  snj 
other  influences  tending  toward  the  same  channel  of  ill 
health. 

Sewing-Macpine  Labor. 

The  several  branches  of  industry  hitherto  considered,  have 
all  been  such  as  have  their  physical  requirements  princi- 
pally met  by  the  labor  of  the  hands  alone  (except  such 
involvement  of  pedal-power  as  was  embraced  in  standiDg, 
walking,  etc.),  but,  in  sewing-machine  use,  we  have  an 
employ  calling  into  exercise  the  active  service  of  the  feet  and 
lower  limbs,  which,  as  more  closely  allied  to  the  organs 
involved  in  menstruation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  enjojing 
the  same  vascular  system,  may  be  considered  as  possessing 
a  new  relay  of  interest.  While  all  the  pursuits  dwelt 
upon  have  been  characterized  by  a  greater  or  less  d^ree 
of  disadvantage  in  posture,  in  the  use  of  the  sewing- 
machine  this  disadvantage  is  rather  aggravated  than  other- 
wise. There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  extent  of  its 
use,  nor  to  state  that  the  use  of  power-propelled  machines 
does  not  fall  under  our  review,  except  under  ''suggestions,'' 
nor  will  it  be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  exhaustive  examina- 
tions of  the  subject  by  Guibout,*  Decaisne,f  Nichols  J  and 
others,  to  do  more  than  adapt  their  findings  to  the  place  thej 
properly  hold  in  relation  to  the  results  we  are  considering. 

While  the  investigations  of  Guibout  are  characterized  on 
the  one  hand  by  an  exaggeration  of  the  injurious  influences 
incident  to  sewing-machine  use,  and  those  of  Dccaisne,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  a  too  slight  regard  for  these  influences 
(though  his  inquiries  were  extended),  the  more  nearly  trust- 
worthy deductions  of  Dr.  Nichols  J  establish  a  series  of 
^  conclusions "  which  expose  a  grave  degree  of  harm.  The 
comprehensive  question  asked  by  Dr.  Nichols  of  his  corre- 
spondents was,  "  Have  you  observed  any  injury  to  l^ealth  from 
the  use  of  sewing-machines  used  by  foot-power?  If  so, 
please  to  send  us  all  the  information  you  may  have  on  the 
subject." 

•  Paper  before  "  Soc.  M<^icale  des  Hdpitanx." 

t  Ann.  d'Hyg.  Pub.  1870,  2d  Ser.  Vol.  36. 

1 3d  Rep.  Board  of  Health,  Mass.,  Dr.  A.  H.  Nichols. 
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Replies  were  received  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
correspondents y  representing  one  hundred  and  twenty  towns 
in  Massachusetts,  and  several  others. 

Eighty,  report  more  or  less  ill  effects  observed  by  them ;  the 
balance,  giving  negative  or  doubtful  answers,  were  mainly 
from  towns  where  the  machines  were  used  only  in  private 
families,  etc.  Our  own  analysis  of  the  published  replies 
shows  that  sixty-nine  phyaicians  replied  to  the  query.  Of 
this  number,  forty-four  answered  in  an  emphatic  manner, 
declaring  the  results  to  be  undoubted  upon  the  organs  of 
uicnstruntion  and  the  function  itself.  Four,  only,  held  nega- 
tive views,  while  the  remainder  assigned  to  the  use  other 
results  indirectly  operative  to  the  same  end. 

We  quote  a  few  only,  taken  at  random  from  the  many 
unequivocal  statements  of  these  physicians  as  to  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  this  industry. 

Replies  from  MaasachuaetU  Physidana. 

A.  ^  Quite  a  number  of  cases,  in  which  pain  and  lameness 
in  the  back  and  thighs,  dyspepsia,  leuchorrhcea,  vaginitis 
and  menorrhagia  existed,  I  have  attributed  to  their  use.'* 

B.  ^  The  most  common  disease  I  have  seen  is  a  chronic 
form  of  ovaritis,  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure  while  the  girl 
is  at  work.* 

C.  ^The  use  of  the  machine  during  menstruation  is 
especially  injurious.  I  have  even  known  a  case  where  a 
severe  attack  of  ovaritis  and  retroflexion  of  the  uterus 
followed  its  use  during  a  single  menstrual  period." 

D.  •'I  think  I  have  observed  a  greater  tendency  to  dys- 
menorrhcea  and  other  uterine  troubles  among  those  who  use 
the  sewing-machine  for  a  living  than  among  others. " 

E.  ^  Gases  of  unmistakable  injury,  very  frequent  a  few 
years  ago,  causing  marked  irregularities  of  the  menstrual 
function  and  their  usual  seqtidce.  The  almost  universal 
introduction  of  steam-power  has  greatly  diminished  this  class 
of  cases." 

F.  ^  Constant  and  long-continued  use  of  sewing-machines, 
moved  by  foot-power,  tends  to  induce  functional  diseases  of 
the  uterus.    Three  girls  working  in  the  same  shop,  ten  hours 
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daily,  for  two  or  three  years,  now  suffer  from  dysmenorrbcBa, 
from  which  they  were  formerly  free." 

Other  Phi/sidana. 

A.  "I  have  investigated  quite  a  number  of  cases  where 
diseases  were  produced  by  running  scwing-tQachines  by 
foot-power.  Among  these  diseases,  I  have  noticed  several 
cases  of  lameness  of  limbs  and  buck,  menorrhagia,  dysmen- 
orrhcea,  amenorrhoea,  leucorrhoea  and  displacements.*' 

B.  **I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  employ ment 
dmong  females  is  more  powerful  and  efficient  in  the  produc- 
tion of  disease  of  various  kinds  in  that  sex,  than  almost  all 
other  causes  combined.'* 

To  these  expressions  of  physicians,  presumedly  as  safe  a 
criterion  of  the  real  results  produced  by  the  occupation  as 
can  be  obtained.  Dr.  Nichols  has  added  numerous  varying 
experiences  of  the  work-women  themselves,  which,  though 
not  as  harmonious  or  positive  in  their  findings,  are  sufficicutly 
so  to  make  it  certain  that  a  grave  degree  of  peculiar  disturb- 
ance is  recognized  by  them.  The  ^  conclusions  "  given  by  Dr. 
Nichols,  are  :  *'That  the  illnesses  which  most  frequently  pre- 
vail among  professional  operatives  (as  distinguished  firom 
home  operatives)  making  use  of  the  treadle  (foot-power), 
arc — 

(a)  Indigestion,  attribntable  to  the  nnhealtby  conditions 
in  which  they  pursue  their  occupation,  particularly  the  impure 
atmosphere  of  the  work-rooms,  the  sedentary  employment, 
and  want  of  open-air  exercise. 

(6)  Muscular  pains,  affecting  the  lower  limbs  and  trunk, 
produced  by  the  long-continued,  frequent  use  of  the  muscles. 

(c)  Diseases  peculiar  to  women,  aggravated  by,  rather 
than  caused  by,  the  plethoric  condition  of  the  pelvic  oi^gans, 
induced  by  this  exercise. 

(d)  General  debility.  By  this  is  meant  a  state  of  physi- 
cal deterioration  and  nervous  prostration  brought  on  by  over- 
work." 

Adding  to  these  conclusions  the  single  remark,  that  our  oini 
observations  and  review  of  the  data  given  would  indicate  a 
classification  of  these  influences  upon  female  ill  health  as  more 
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decidedly  ''causative'*  than  " aggravatiiig,''  we  may  fairly 
educe  therefrom  the  belief,  that  we  have,  ia  the  continued  use 
ol  the  sewing-machine  by  foot-power,  a  source  of  special 
functional  disturbance  in  women,  which  is  extensive  in  its 
reach,  and  embraces  overwork; — often  under  bad  sanitary 
surroundings, — labor  to  which  much  of  the  monotony  and  un- 
remitting character  incident  to  most  machine-work  attaches ; 
and  muscular  activity  coupled  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
mental  concentration.  This  last  being,  in  an  intermediate 
degree  to  that  required  by  factory  machinery,  and  that  re- 
quired by  the  telegraph  instrument.  The  evidence  of  the 
direct  influence  of  this  species  of  employ  upon  the  catamenial 
function,  is  notably  abundant,  and  raises  the  query,  if  the  fact 
of  pedal  rather  than  manual  muscular  power  as  here  involved, 
is  the  real  cause  of  a  greater  oflect ;  or,  whether  the  simpler 
methods  of  argument  cause  those  affected  (by  localizing  the 
energy  in  closer  relation  to  the  parts  seen  to  be  most  in- 
fluenced) to  tTifer  an  injury  that  they  would  be  slow  to  recog- 
nize, when  remote  agents,  as  the  hand,  are  active,  and 
the  brain  must  bo  summoned  to  greater  participation  to  pro- 
duce the  effect.  As  an  employment  still  enlisting  the  labors 
of  large  numbers  of  young  women  of  the  ages  we  are  con- 
sidering, notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  introduction 
of  steam-power  to  its  uses,  it  is  well  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  the  economist  and  legislator ;  for,  from  its  ranks,  the 
offices  of  wife  and  mother  are  filled  to  no  mean  degree,  few 
of  the  class  continuing  many  years  in  the  work,  while  those 
engaged  therein  are,  as  a  rule;  of  different  fibre  from  those 
of  factory  labor,  and  do  not,  like  them,  raise  up  and  perpetuate 
succeeding  generations  of  employes  for  the  same  work. 

Having  considered  the  various  classes  of  labor,  as  regards 
the  degree  of  mental  or  physical  force,  or  both,  involved  by 
each,  acting,  through  several  more  or  less  distinct  types  of 
either,  upon  the  special  powers  and  relations  of  sex,  we  may 
consider  for  a  moment  certain  agencies  of  employ  peculiar 
in  themselves, — one  from  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  to 
which,  in  its  full  force,  it  is  confined,  although  perfectly/ pure 
in  its  type ;  the  other,  from  its  long,  and  generally  supposed, 
most  pernicious  influence,  which  is  found  by  investigation  to  be, 
in  great  degree,  wanting.     These  are :  firsty  money-counting, 
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as  prosecuted  at  the  treasury  department  at  Washington  and 
elsewhere ;  find  secondy  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  into 
cigars,  etc.  * 

The  continuous  counting  of  money,  as  conducted  as  a  reg- 
ular employment,  presents,  perhaps,  the  purest  type  of  man- 
ipulative celerity,  co-operative  with  extreme  mental  concentra- 
tion, known  to  investigators. 

Satisfied  that  a  pursuit  so  entirely  representing  extreme 
mental  concentration  with  most  rapid  physical  manipulation, 
could  not  fail  of  producing  a  marked  effect  upon  such  girls  of 
''forming"  age  as  should  be  employed  therein,  inqniiy  was 
made  at  the  United  States  Treasury  at  Washington,  in  the 
•* counting"  department  of  whi<5h,  some  thirty  ladies  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  counting  "currency."  This  counting  is  of 
pieces  of  one  denomination  at  a  time  only ;  i.e. ,  a  person  counting 
"tens,"  counts  •'tens"  only  for  the  time  being,  and  one  upon 
"fifties"  handles  only  pieces  of  that  designation, — Whence  the 
pieces,  and  not  the  amount,  arc  counted ;  the  number  of  pieces 
multiplied  by  the  denomination,  of  course,  giving  the  result 
in  dollars  and  cents.  The  skill  acquired  in  this  department 
is  truly  wonderful,  some  of  those  employed  counting  millions 
of  pieces  per  month.  Let  any  one  take  a  few  hundred  pieces 
of  currency  and  attempt  to  count  them  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  not  only  is  the  manual  movement 
exceedingly  rapid,  but  that  the  mental  concentration  is  most 
intense,  monotonous  and  unremitting,  while  the  result  attained, 
even  at  the  utmost  endeavor,  is  not  very  great.  *  It  will  hence 
be  readily  understood  that  in  the  constant  employ  at  thisocca- 
pation  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  most  exhausting  draft  upon 
the  mental  and  physical  forces.  Exactly  such  is  found  to  be 
the  case ;  and  this  pursuit,  which,  it  will  be  seen*  combines  to 
a  degree  that  no  other  we  have  considered  does,  the  serenl 
special  influences  of  mental  depression,  concentration,  alert- 
ness, continued  exercise  and  monotony,  exercises  its  delete- 
rious power  upon  the  periodicity  of  its  followers  in  the  way 
and  \^ith  the  rapidity  that  we  should  expect. 

Miss ,  the  lady  longest  in  the  employ  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  in  charge  of  the  "counting"  (over  thirteen  j'ears), 
states,  that,  "The  girls  usually  come  into  the  work  looking 
rosy  and  healthy,  but  they  very  soon  grow  pale-lipped  and 
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pale-checkcd,  and  soon  begin  to  require  more  or  less  absence. 
TVhen  they  first  begin  the  work,  they  all  sit  very  straight  and 
count  very  fast,  although  I  always  counsel  them  against  the 
fast  counting,  for  no  one  has  ever  yet  undertaken  it  that  did 
not  break  down,  if  young.  Gradually  they  learn  to  count 
faster,  but  they  cannot  continue  in  the  work  but  a  short  time. 
The  sickness  and  absence  become  more  frequent,  and  by  and 
by  Ihey  are  obliged  to  leave  altogether.  We  have  those  over 
fifty,  and  one  of  sixty  years  of  age  employed,  and  they  are 
the  only  ones,  with  perhaps  a  single  exceptiouy  who  do  not 
seem  to  feel  the  effects.** 

Question.  '^What  is  the  exception?"  Answer.  *'We 
have  a  young  lady  who  counts  easily,  and  looks  off  her  work 
more  or  less,  and  is  not  in  general  so  closely  confined  to  her 
work  as  the  others,  and  does  not  seem  to  feel  it  as  much  as 
they.** 

Q.  ''Do  you  consider  that  she  can  do  her  work  *  mechan- 
ically ,•  then?'*    A.     "She  thinks  she  can.'* 

Q.  "Do  you?"  A.  "We  do  not  find  her  work  as  cor- 
rect." 

Q.  "You  would  hardly  be  willing  to  trust  it?"  A.  "Wo 
do  not." 

Q.  "  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  of  the  way,  the  direction, 
in  which  this  steady  and  concentrated  labor  acts  upon  your 
young  ladies?'*  A.  "They  all  suffer  more  or  less  from 
headaches,  severe  backaches,  debility  and  constipation,  but 
all  the  younger  ones,  particularly,  from  too  frequent  and  pro- 
fuse return  of  their  menses.  I  think  this  last  the  worst  feat- 
ure ;  for  as  soon  as  that  begins,  they  lose  color,  grow  nervous 
and  feeble,  are  often  absent,  and  suffer  along  till  they  'give 
up.'" 

Q.  *•  Are  there  any  influences  connected  with  the  work 
other  than  those  which,  as  we  see,  are  part  of  it,  that  act  badly 
upon  the  employds  ?"  A.  "  Our  rooms  are  fearfully  hot, — 
most  unhealthily  so,  I  think, — and  of  course  the  stoop  which 
a  girl  soon  gets  is  bad,  as  well  as  her  sitting  so  long  in  one 
position.     No  otherwise  unhealthy  *  influences.' " 

Q.    "You  consider,  then,  that  the  ver}^  character  of  the 

m 

'  work  is  surely  and  rapidly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
young  women  engaged  in  it,  and  especially  on  account  of  their 
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sex?''  A,  ^  Yes,  I  do,  and  they  cannot  remain  in  it  but  % 
very  short  time.  It  told  upon  me  severely  when  I  began,  and 
I  was  matured  when  I  began,  and  if  I  had  been  at  the  €ouot- 
ing,  I  could  not  have  remained." 

We  may  fairly  conclude  from  the  foregoing  candid  and  val- 
uable testimony : — 

Firsts  That  a  sure  and  swift  result  must  follow  to  the  im- 
mature female  whenever  she  engages  in  an  employ  requiring 
mental  and  physical  concentration  and  celerity. 

Second^  That  the  disturbance  will  be  proportionate  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  advance  and  degree,  to  the  degree  of  concen- 
tration, celerity  and  continuity  of  employ. 

TJiirdy  That  its  most  active  and  most  baleful  effects  will 
be  upon  the  functions  peculiar  to  the  sex. 

Whatsoever,  therefore,  in  industry,  exerts  these  influences 
(whose  present  and  prospective  and  almost  unending  results 
we  have  pointed  out) ,  demands  the  exercise  of  all  ingenuity, 
wisdom  and  care,    to   secure  its   alleviation  and   rcmoTul. 
Certain  of  the  employments   of  women  include  these  evils 
from  seeming  present  necessity ;  but  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  to  direct  their  studious  attention  thereto,  if  perchance  a 
relief  may  be  found,  while  for  other  forms  of  employ  only  the 
false  notions  that  exist  need  to  be  overthrown,  to  banish  at 
least  some  of  their  attendant  evils.     Wo  heartily  agree  with 
the  prominent  Philadelphia  physician,  who  writes  as  follows  of 
the  practice  of  compelling  shop-girls  to  stand  behind  tho 
counter  during  all  their  hours  of  service :  "The  custom  is  sel- 
fish* cruel  and  useless, —  selfish  on  tho  part  of  tho  proprie- 
tor, requiring  the  women  to  stand  all  the  time,  whether  serv- 
ing customers  or  not,  and  this  merely  that  they  may  appear 
to  be  always  on  the  alert  to  wait  on  those  who  call.     To  stand 
from  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning  to  six,  eight  or  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  as  is  the  custom  at  certain  stores,  with  a  short  time 
at  mid-day  for  dinner,  would  weary  any  man.    But  to  exact 
such  service  from  girls  and  women,  is  damnable  !    Their  phys- 
ical powers  are,  it  is  well  known,  much  weaker  than  those  of 
men,  at  any  rate,  and  by  their  anatomical  and  physiological 
peculiarities  they  are  entirely  unfit  for  bearing  this  especially 
severe  toil,  namely,  standing  all  day  long.     My  profcsi?ional 
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brethren  who  practise  largely  among  women  are  constantly 
witnessing  the  evil  consequences  of  this  most  cruel  'rule  of 
the  establishment.'^  Our  attention  was  directed  not  long 
since  to  a  shop  on  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Bos- 
ton, in  whose  exceedingly  narrow  dimensions  of  only  eighteen 
by  forty  feet,  by  eleven  in  height,  heated  by  a  furnace,  no  less 
than  fourteen  young  ladies,  ranging  in  age  from  seventeen  to 
twenty -four,  are  employed,  obliged  by  the  "  rule  of  the  estab- 
lishment" '* always  to  stand,  to  dress  neatly,  and  to  bo  absent 
only  half  an  hour  at  dinner."  Pofsoned  hourly  by  the  pol- 
luted air,  suffering  from  the  enforced  standing,  obliged  to  dress 
''neatly"  (which  was  found  to  mean  "showily"),  deprived  of 
any  opportunity  for  recuperation  in  the  fresh  air  (for  half  an 
hour  barely  suffices  for  dinner) ,  poorly  paid,  and  any  loss  of  time 
rigorously  deducted,  it  is  not  to  be  counted  strange  if  .these 
girls,  partaking  so  continually  of  physical  and  moral  poison, 
become  both  physically  and  morally  unsound.  A  morality 
that  robs  and  oppresses  does  not  inculcate  a  morality  to  resist 
temptations  to  illicit  pleasures  or  deceit,  doubtless  in  some 
instances  impelled  to  by  the  deprivations  and  conditions  im- 
posed. 

The  second  of  the  special  considerations  enumerated  is : 
The  manufacture  of  cigars,  etc.,  the  investigation  of  which 
was  undertaken  on  account  of  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  its  processes  must,  from  the  noxious  nature  of  the  weed, 
have  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon  those,  especially  girls,  em- 
ployed therein.  The  result  of  the  inquiry,  as  has  before  been 
intimated,  iK^gatives  this  opinion,  and  places  the  occupation, 
as  to  its  hygienic  influences,  in  the  class  with  those  involving 
only  stooping-posture,  confinement,  over-heat,  constipation, 
ill-ventilation,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  ''dusty  particles." 

Ramazzin,*  Fourcroy,  Cadct-Gasscourt,  Tourtelle,t  Percy, 
Patissicr,  Merat,  and  others,  have  all  written  against  the  com- 
monly suspected  active  influence  upon  health  of  tobacco  manu- 
facture, but  MM.  Duch&let  and  D'Arcet,  after  inspecting  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen  operatives  engaged  in 
tobacco  manufacture,  concluded:  1.  "That  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  factories  there  was  never  known  an  example  of  an 
individual  who  could  not  accustom  himself  to  the  emanations 

*  Dc  Morbis  Artificiam.  t  El^mcns  d'Hygiene. 
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of  tobacco,  and  that,  in  the  rare  cases  where  it  proved  injurious, 
it  was  always  in  a  particular  part  of  the  process. 

3.  ''That  tobacco,  far  from  producing,  in  those  who  pre- 
pare it,  death  and  narcotism,  does  not  even  influence  their 
nervous  system, 

4.  •'Not  only  is  the  tobacco  without  any  effect  on  the  health 
during  the  first  years  devoted  to  its  preparation,  it  has  not 
the  least  ill-consequences  in  more  advanced  life. 

6.  ''It  is  proved  by  innumerable  facts  that  the  manufac- 
tories of  tobacco  are  not  in  anywise  injurious  to  the  men, 
animals  or  plants  which  may  exist  in  their  vicinity.'' 

It  thus  appears  that  this  much-maligned  article  is  really 
innocuous.  "  Yet  what  practitioner,"  say  MM.  Duch&let  aad 
D'Arcet,  "  who  had  not  had  occasion  to  visit  the  workshops, 
and  study  their  influence,  would  not  be  forced  into  the  contraiy 
belief  by  the  imposing  authorities  who  have  written  thereon." 

From  the  observations  of  M.  the  Viscount  Simeon,  director- 
general  of  the  administration  of  tobaccos,  of  France,  through 
the  physicians  of  factories,  it  appears  that  "  Tobacco  appears 
but  rarely  to  produce  sensible  effects  on  the  workmen,  even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  work." 

Dr.  Melier,*  who  has  lately  investigated  this  subject  with 
the  greatest  care  and  attention,  states  that  fresh  workmen 
have  always  some  diflSculty  in  accustoming  themselves  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  workshops,  charged  as  it  is  with  the 
particles  of,  tobacco.  He  states  that  they  experience  the 
following  symptoms,  in  general :  a  more  or  less  severe  head- 
ache, accompanied  with  sickness  and  nausea ;  they  lose  their 
appetite  and  sleep,  and  suffer  from  diarrhoea. 

"  These  effects  are  more  constant  with  females  than  males, 
but  the  former  are  more  in  number  than  the  latter ;  in  Paris 
there  being  eight  hundred  women  to  five  hundred  men." 

It  appears  that  these  early  troubles  speedily  disappear,  and 
it  is  even  claimed  by  some  that  phthisis,  rheumatism,  etc., 
are  prevented  by  the  manufacture. 

Our  own  investigations  at  Westfield,  Cambridge,  Saugus 

*  Waller  Lewis,  Rep.  on  "  Ord.  in  France  for  Reg.  of  Noxious  Trades." 
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and  Chelsea,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  foregoing  conclusions 
are  substantially  correct,  the  **  fermenting  ^  and  **  cigar-mak- 
ing'* dust,  being  the  chief  injurious  influences,  aside  from 
the  general  causes  alluded  to,  operative  upon  health  in  this 
pursuit.  That  the  **du8t"  is  a  "continuing  cause"  of  annoy- 
ance and  injury,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  wherever  the  stock 
used  is  excessively  dry,  the  eflects  must  be  correspondingly 
untoward ;  but  this  is  rarel}'  the  case,  and  the  narcotic  influence 
supposed  to  exist  being  found  inert,  the  employ  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  not  more  insalubrious  than  the  generality 
of  sedentary  occupations. 

Suggestions. 

It  has  not  been  difficult  to  discover  and  point  out  the  errors 
and  evils  that  attend  upon  the  several  forms  of  employ,  and 
that  operate  against  the  health,  happiness  and  usefulness  of 
women.  To  suggest  the  remedies  for  these  is  obviously  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment,  and  not  easy  of  accomplishment. 

As  there  are  basis  principles  of  health,  which  are  afiected, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  these  conditions  of  employ,  so  are  there 
basis  principles  of  error  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  branches 
of  wrong. 

Wo  believe  that  the  grave  mistakes  of  our  labor  system, 
as  affecting  the  class  of  females  considered,  are — 

First.  That  we  employ  those  therein  whose  years  absolutely 
prohibit  their  being  employed  at  labor  at  all. 

Second.  That  their  hours  of  labor  are  too  long ;  and — 

Third.  That  we  sadly  neglect  the  measures  that  are  adapt- 
able to  ensure  a  correct  sanitary  condition  of  our  operatives 
during  their  labor. 

Under  one  or  the  other  of  these  cardinaMorms  of  error,  all 
the  specific  evils  of  different  occupations  or  circumstances  will 
arrange  themselves. 

No  child,  or  young  person,  of  either  sex,  under  the  ago  of 
fifteen  years,  should  ever  be  engaged  in  any  form  of  industrial 
employ  necessitating  absence  from  school  or  a  draft  on  vital 
energy.  The  normal  position  of  those  of  that  age  is  in  the 
work  of  education,  and  until  this  is  recognized,  the  nation  and 
individuals  must  suffer  present  and  future  loss, — loss  of 
bodily  vigor,  without  which  a  nation  must  die, — ^loss  of  knowl- 
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edge,  which  is  power, — ^to  upbuild,  to  keep,  to  develop,— loss 
in  the  higher  vahies  that  belong  to  the  nobler  parts  of  onr 
being,  and  that  cannot  expand  in  a  soul  or  body,  dwarfed 
and  exhausted  by  the  gross  demands  of  purely  animal  cxiat- 
enco. 

But  it  is  objected,  it  can  be  clearly  shown  in  this  Common- 
wealth that,  while  it  is  true  that  the  money  in  savings  banks, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  belongs  to  laboring  people,  little  of 
it  would  be  there  if  it  were  not  for  the  labor  of  women  and 
children,  the  wives  and  offspring  of  laboring  men ;  indeed, 
that  without  their  assisting  labor,  it  is  proved,  that  the  aver- 
ago  laborer  could  not  make   the  ends  of  the  year  meet. 
Granted,  and  yet  our  proposition  is  nevertheless  of  full  force, 
and  for  two  reasons :     First,    Because  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
an  error  in  that  price  and  form  of  labor  that  will  not  permit  a 
man  to  support  his  family  in  comfort  without  drawing  on  the 
vital  powers  of  those  to  whom  wo  must  look  to  make  his  place 
good,    and  to   not   only  carry^   on,  but  improve  upon,  the 
work  of  society.     Second.  Because  we  can  never  afford  to 
set  a  price  upon  body  and  soul,  and  any  barter  of  strength, 
happiness   and   knowledge,  for    mere  money*return,  is  an 
exchange  that  will  surely  rob  us  in  the  long  run.     Is  it  true, 
as  scientists  tell  us,  that  there  is  a  progressive  decline  and 
deterioration  in  the  mental  vigor  and  physical  stability  of  our 
people  ?    TVe  have  to  thank  for  it  these  errors  that  exhaust 
the  life  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  coming  generations,  to 
convert  it  by  a  base  alchemy  into  present  gold, — a  gold  that, 
by  and  by,  like  that  of  the  Phrygian  king,  will  bo  all  there  is 
to  offer  as  bread,  as  homes,  as  armies,  as  thought-power  and 
as  happiness.     The  hours  of  labor  are  too  long.     Not  too 
long  to  earn  a  liyiug  in,  for  they  barely  suffice,  as  things 
now  stand,  for  the  purpose,  but  too  long  for  the  proper 
physical  good,  mental  culture  and  moral  growth  of  those 
involved.     The  proper  physical  good  is  especially  our  con- 
cern.     If  the  co-operative  system  of  labor  ever   reaches  s 
general  result  as  favorable  as  that  its  individual  successes 
would  warrant  a  hope   of,  we  believe  there  will*  be  both 
time  and  an  inclination  (not  existing  at  its  best  in  a  worn 
body   and   tired   mind)    to   regard  those  questions  of  per- 
sonal    cleanliness,    diet,    clothing,    hygienic    surroundings 
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and  physical  development,  now  so  sadly  disregarded  by  the 
working-classes,  wherever  found.  An  hour  more  in  the 
morning  for  the  young  and  forming  female  (and  that  is 
where  it  may  bo  most  advantageously  gained,  as  all  labor 
investigators  agree),  would  save  the  necessity  of  ill-cooked, 
hurriedly-eaten,  badly-digested  breakfasts  (made  on  hur- 
riedly-prepared food,  in  which  tea  holds  a  prominent  place), 
unwashed  faces,  neglect  of  nature's  calls,  hurried  passage 
to  the  place  of  employ,  and  a  disturbed,  dissatisfied  and 
fermenting  body  and  mind,  stomach  and  brain.  Get  a  right 
appreciation  and  adoption  of  the  true  relation  of  these  things 
into  the  mind  and  Uvea  of  working-people,  and  half  the 
complaints  that  now  arise,  like  those  from  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  will  cease,  as  did  theirs,  with  the  right  use  of  the 
manna  from  heaven.  An  advanced  intelligence  and  humanity 
is  yet  to  recognize,  moreover,  the  adaptation,  not  only  of 
the  right  strength,  but  the  right  hours  of  employ,  at  the 
various  processes  of  labor.  There  are  occupations  at  which 
a  Hercules  has  no  right  to  labor  a  full  day,  and  they  should 
be  graded  as  such,  and  others  in  proportion ;  the  hours  of 
labor  being  adjusted  for  the  labor,  just  as  the  strength  of  the 
individual  should  be  adapted  to  it. 

We  do  not  seek  to  raise  a  nation  of  effeminates  or  dilettanti, 
nor  do  wo  wish,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  the  land  a 
hospital  for  worn  out,  debilitated,  dyspeptic,  chlorotic,  ana3- 
mic,  unsexed  men  and  women.  Shorter  hours  of  labor, 
better  improved,  on  better  systems  of  the  divisions  of  profits, 
may  be,  to  some  degree,  at  least,  an  antidote. 

We  sadly  neglect  the  measures  that  are  adaptable  to  insure 
a  correct  sanitary  condition  of  our  operatives  during  their 
labor.  Of  this  the  proof  is  in  eveiy  workshop,  salesroom 
and  office  in  the  land.  Every  occupation  proves  it,  and  the 
diseases  and  mortality  registers  make  it  indisputable.  What 
can  be  done  to  remedy  this  general  neglect,  and  what  to  meet, 
with  special  preventives,  the  specific  dangers  of  definite  occu- 
pations? There  can  be  but  two  ways  in  which  either  the 
general  or*  the  detailed  ills  of  this  nature  can  be  met.  They 
are,  the  diffusion  of  sound  intelligence  bearing  thereon,  and 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  efficient  repressing  law. 
The  dissemination  of  intelligence,   to  a  degree  that   shall 
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cause  sex  to  be  recognized  in  labor,  a  fitness  of  things  in  the 
apportionment  of  occupations,  botii  as  to  strength  and  time ; 
that  shall  convince  legislators  of  the  necessity  of  laws  and 
their  enforcement  in  these  directions ;  that  shall  demonstrate 
to  the  employer  the  certainty  that  every  draft  he  makes  upon 
the  vital  forces  of  by  and  by,  must  be  paid  out  of  his  childreas 
pockets  and  their  lives ; — such  a  dissemination  is,  at  once,  the 
most  powerful  and  the  slowest-growing  of  influences.  Much 
of  it,  however,  must  exist  before  the  second  influence — legis- 
lation and  its  execution — can  be  established.  So  long  as  men 
are  prone  to  .consult  their  own  selfish  interests ;  so  long  as 
the  present  is  a  greater  reality  than  the  future  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  the  simple  existence^  in  partial  recognition,  of  principles 
which,  however  vital  they  may  be,  are  found  to  be  at  variance 
with  men's  interests  or  to  deal  larrgely  with  the  future,  will 
not  bo  sufficient  to  command  the  respect  they  intrinsically  de- 
mand. It  becomes  necessary  that  the  minds  that  do  recog- 
nize, what  other  minds  would  recognize  but  for  their  blinds  of 
self-interest  and  distance,  must  bring  into  operative  force  the 
principles  that  should  prevail ;  and  this  can  be  only  through 
the  medium  of  law. 

It  is  hence  essential,  that  such  enactments  should  be  made 
and  prosecuted  as  shall  best  establish  the  condition  of  things 
that  should  be ;  and  it  is  to  such  well  considered  and  efficient 
enactments  that  we  must  look  for  the  prevention  of  much  that 
now  afiects,  most  unfavorably,  the  condition  of  working-people, 
and,  especially,  women  and  children.  Provision  for  the  due 
inspection  of  and  inquiry  into  tjie  real  conditions  of  labor  is 
naturally  indicated  as  the  initial  desideratum  of  such  law,  and, 
in  this  Commonwealth,  is  especially  necessary.  While,  in  a 
measure,  this  bureau  meets  the  need  of  our  inquiry  into  the 
conditions,  there  exists  no  power  of  remedy  (except  in  a  very 
limited  degree),  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  arise  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  truth  concerning  the  ill- conditions  of  labor. 
What  is  needed,  is  the  existence  of  inspectors  of  labor  concom- 
itants, with  laws  sufficiently  regulative  of  those  conditions, 
and  power  in  the  inspectors,  acting  under  those  laws,  to 
maintain  them  as  they  should  be.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
inspector,  without  law  to  establish  what  is  evil  and  what 
good,  is  useless,  though  with  it  most  potent,  the  law  becomes 
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the  chief  agent  in  the  work  of  reform ;  and  it  is  to  the  creation 
and  the  subsequent  execution  of  these  laws  that  we  must  look 
for  an  improvement. 

To  frame  laws  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  principles  we 
haye  recognized,  under  all  their  varying  conditions,  is  not  a 
task  for  this  space,  or  one  to  be  readily  accomplished ;  but 
we  may  fairly  consider,  in  brief,  some  of  the  ends  it  is  specially 
desirable  should  receive  the  appreciation  of  the  public  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  employer  in  particular,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  eventually  find  their  recognition  in  law.    We  believe — 

That  the  employment  at  labor  of  any  girl  under  fifteen 
years  of  ago  should  not  be  allowed. 

That  the  employment  of  girls  of  other  ages — and  women 
generally — at  employments  unsuited  to  their  sex,  should  not 
be  suffered  (such  employments  being  determined  by  a  council 
of  salubrity,  in  France,  composed  of  those  most  eminently  fit 
for  their  high  commission)  • 

That  in  such  employments  ^as  women  should  be  admitted 
to,  they  should  be  permitted  a  ^  periodical  absence,"  without 
pecuniary  loss  for  such  time  as  might  be  just  and  necessary. 

That  in  employments  where  women  should  be  admitted, 
and  which  require  high  degrees  of  mental  concentration,  with 
physical  energy,  additional  vacations  of  sufficient  extent 
should  be  the  right  of  the  employd. 

That  in  all  employments  it  should  be  obligatory  upon  the 
employer  to  conduct  the  processes  of  the  occupation  under 
the  most  advantageous  conditions  to  health,  and  to  secure  all 
improvements  in  this  regard  that  may  become  approved. 

That  in  all  larger  manufactories  (of  over  certain  numbers 
of  employes)  there  should  be  special  sanitary  supervision,  at 
the  expense  of  the  proprietors. 

That  there  should  be  a  well-established  examination  and 
certification  of  all  employes,  male  and  female,  proposing  to 
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engage  in  any  deleterious  or  burdensome  employ,  —  only 
those  being  certified  who  are  found  in  the  possession  of 
health  not  to  be  unduly  impaired  thereby,  and  only  such  to 
be  employed  as  are  certified. 

That  the  worker  herself  may,  by  the  exercise  of  recognized 
precaiitions,  by  personal  attention  to,  or  avoidance  of,  con- 
ditions unfavorable  to  health,  and  the  cultivation  of  personal 
habits  that  aid  the  promotion  thereof,  do'  much  to  lesson  the 
evil  influences  of  labor,  there  can  bo  no  doubt.     It  behooves 
the  state,  therefore,  to  stand ^rs^  as  the  leg:xl  protector  of  its 
most  weighty  interests,  its  perpetuity  and   progress ;    nnd 
second,  as  the   patron  and  promoter  of  whatever  will   aid 
therein.     It  has  been  deemed  wise  to  stimulate,  from  time  to 
time,  special  thought  and  inventive  genius  in  aid  of  agricul- 
tural or  commercial  interests  by  the  promise  of  large  pecu- 
niaiy  rewards.  What  more  legitimate,  or  more  desirable,  than 
that  the  Commonwealth  should  use  every  spur  to  bring  to 
the  lives  and  health  of  its  inhabitants  every  device  by  which 
they  may  bo  additionally  secured  or  promoted?    If  it  be  ad- 
visable to  oflbr  large  rewards  to  him  who  shall  discover  the 
prevention  of  rot  in  the  potato,  (an  article  of  food  of  compar- 
atively small  value,  physiologically  considered),  and  to  bestow 
a  prize  of  due  proportion  for  *'  the  best  essay  on  the  building 
of  roads,"  how  much  more  so  for  the  creation  of  agencies 
that  shall  lessen  the  dangers  of  dust  in  factories,  of  injury 
from  machinery,  of  fatiguing  labor  at  the  sewing-machine, 
the  telegraph-instrument,  and  the  type-case,  and  free  from 
their  baleful  force  the  foul  vapors  of  our  noxious  trades.     In 
nothing  can  the  state  more  surely  seek  its  riches,  for  he  who 
thinks,  must  accept  the  precept  of  Emerson,  that  ''the  first 
wealth  is  health.** 
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Part   III. 


FACTORY   LEGISLATION. 


This  part  of  our  report  is  intended  to  present  the  needs 
which  exist  for  legislation  for  the  protection  of  operatives. 
The  first  chapter  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  progress  of  English 
enactments  in  this  direction,  and  naturally  suggests  the  ques- 
tion, whether  we,  in  this  state,  require  any  thing  of  the  kind ; 
while  in  chapters  U.  and  III.  are  presented  facts  which 
bear  upon  certain  existing  evils ;  and  it  is  upon  those  chap- 
ters, taken  in  connection  with  Part  Y.  of  the  report  of  1874, 
that  we  have  based  chapter  lY.  of  this  part ;  and  we  believe 
the  facts  abundantly  warrant  the  conclusions  which  will  be 
found  in  the  last  division  of  this  part,  and  that  the  draft  of  a 
factory  act  there  presented  accords  well  with  the  condition 
of  things  as  we  have  found  them,  and  that  no  reason  exists 
why  such  an  act  should  not  be  fully  enforced ;  and  further, 
that  such  an  act  would  greatly  assist  those  mill-owners  who 
strive  to  protect  their  employes,  and  would  tend  rapidly  to 
place  the  older  and  poorer  mills  on  the  same  footing. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CHRONOIiOOIGAL  HiSTOKT  OF  ENGLISH  FaCTOBT  LeGISLATIOK. 

The   oldest   English   law  which    looked    at   all    to    the 
melioration  of  the  condition  of  working-people  was 
that  of  1788,  which  took  the  parish  orphans  employed     itss. 
as  chimney-sweepers  under  its  protection. 
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A  board  of  health  was  appomted  in  1796,  who,  in  their 

first  report,  plainly  pointed  to  the  crowding  of  workmen 
iToo.      i  n  factories  as  the  direct  and  chief  source  of  such  epidemic 

fevers  as  prevailed  at  Manchester  and  other  manufactur- 
ing districts.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  until  Sir  Robert  Peel 

carried  the  so-called  "  Moral  and  Health  Act  *'  of  1802, 
180S.      usually  known  as  the  elder  Sir  Robert   Peel's  act, 

which  was  the  first  law  enacted  with  the  object  of  reg- 
ulating the  period  of  labor  in  factories.  The  immediate  cause 
of  passing  this  bill  was  the  fearful  spread,  throughout  the  fac- 
tory district  of  Manchester,  of  epidemic  disease,  which  made 
terrible  havoc  among  the  youthful  laboring  population,  who 
were  housed  in  crowded  buildings,  and  kept  to  long  hoars  of 
labor.  The  work  was  carried  on  day  and  night,  without  inter- 
mission, so  that  the  beds  were  said  never  to  have  become 
cold, — one  batch  of  children  resting  while  the  other  batch 
went  to  the  looms, — only  half  the  number  of  beds  being  pro- 
vided for  all. 

This  law  simply  dealt  with  the  unregulated  employment  of 
apprentices.  By  its  provisions,  the  employer  was  compelled 
to  clothe  his  apprentices,  whose  work  was  limited  to  twelve 
hours  a  day.  Night-work  was  entirely  prohibited,  with  the 
exception  of  some  temporary  regulations  in  respect  to  large 
factories.  Every  apprentice  had  to  receive  daily  instruction 
during  the  first  four  years  of  his  time,  school  attendance  to  be 
reckoned  as  working-time.  Religious  instruction  on  Sundays 
was  distinctly  regulated,  and  some  useful  sanitary  clauses 
were  inserted.  Justices  of  the  peace  had  to  appoint  two 
visitors  to  report  at  the  quarter-sessions,  and  in  cases  of 
urgency,  to  provide  for  all  sanitary  requirements.  This  well- 
digested  law,  in  a  great  measure,  proved  inoperative,  through 
want  of  the  necessary  provisions  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
and  the  still  undetermined  state  of  the  new  manufacturiog 
system. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  again  demanding  that  legal  protection 

should  likewise  be  granted  to  those  children  whose 
181S.     parents  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  factories  supplied 

with  steam-power,  into  which  such  children  were  admit- 
ted, without  participating  in  the  protection  provided  by  the 
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Apprentices  Act,  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Commons  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter. 

This  was  the  first  inquiry  instituted  by  parliament  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  factory  population.  The 
evidence  afforded,  for  the  first  time,  a  circumstantial  and 
eloquent  description  of  the  injurious  action  of  factory  labor 
on  children,  and  of  the  grasping  efforts  of  parents  to  derive 
profit  and  income  from  the  children's  wages,  while  pointing 
to  the  inefficient  working  of  the  protective  enactments  hitherto 
in  force. 

A  now  law,  applied  exclusively  to  cotton  mills,  and  not,  like 
the  former  of  1802,  to  both  cotton  and  woollen  factories, 
was  enacted,  after  the  bill  had  been  submitted  to  the  con-  isi*. 
sideration  of  a  committee  of  the  upper  house.  This  act 
limited,  for  the  first  time,  the  age  at  which  children  might  be 
admitted  into  factories,  viz.,  nine  years,  and  restricted  to 
twelve  each  day  the  hours  of  labor,  for  children  from  nine  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  —  this  being  exclusive  of  meal-time: 
one  hour  and  a  half  per  day.  The  number  of  hours  per  week 
was  fixed  at  seventy-two,  night  work  being  once  more  pro- 
hibited. For  the  first  time,  also,  rules  were  laid  down  to 
compensate  for  extra  hours'  time  lost  through  accidental  in- 
termission in  consequence  of  scarcity  or  excess  in  the  supply 
of  water-power,  at  the  rate  of  an  additional  hour  per  day. 
Several  supplementary  statutes  were  afterwards  added  to  this 
act,  conceding  to  the  owners  of  such  cotton  mills  as  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  damaged  by  some  other  casualty  (pro- 
viding they  were  in  possession  of  other  factories  in  active 
operation  at  the  time),  the  privilege  of  employing  in  the 
latter,  during  night-work,  the  hands  thrown  out  of  the  former 
in  consequence  of  the  accident,  and  of  appointing  the  meal- 
time at  any  period  of  the  day  that  might  best  suit  their  con- 
venience. 

The  attention  of  parliament  having  again  been  called,  by 
Mr.  Nath.  Gould,  to  the  condition  of  factory  children, 
the  famous  radical  member.  Sir  John  Cam  Ilobhouse,     isss. 
(subsequently  Lord  Broughton),  carried  a  more  com- 
prehensive bill,  which,  while  repeating  most  of  the  former  pro- 
vbions,  was  the  first  to  shorten  the  Saturday  labor,  and  to 
itipulate  special  and  detailed  penalties  against  the  transgress- 
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ors  of  the  law,  the  carrying  out  of  which  was  farther  simplified 
and  facilitated  by  the  statute,  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  51. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  first  stage  of  a  move- 
ment for  the  introduction  of  a  ten^iour  bill,  agitated 
18S1.  by  certain  workmen,  radical  tories,  and  philanthro- 
pists, and  headed  by  Sichard  Oastler  (the  renowed 
factory  king),  Hobhouse  brought  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
working-time  of  the  whole  textile  industry  to  eleven  hours  and 
a  half;  but  owing  to  the  energetic  opposition  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  Yorkshire,  it  fell  through,  and  only  a  statute, 
although  an  important  one,  was  passed,  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  cotton  industry,  which  repealed  the  four  previous 
acts,  prohibited  night-work  to  all  persons  between  nine  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  fixed  the  time  of  labor  for  per- 
sons under  eighteen,  at  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  nine  on  Sat- 
urdays (i.  c,  sixty-nine  hours  per  week).  The  recovery  of 
lost  time  was  facilitated,  and  night-work  permitted  in  this 
respect,  even  to  persons  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  All  cotton-mill  owners,  as  well  as  their  parents, 
brothers  and  sons,  were  disqualified  from  acting  as  justices 
of  the  peace  in  cases  of  infringement  of  the  law. 

This  was  virtually  the  first  factory  act  which  was,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  carried   out,  and   which  gave  rise  to  still 
farther  agitation.     Despite  the  law,   most  factories  worked 
thirteen   hours,  and  numerous    cases  of  infringement   were 
subsequently  brought  to  light.     Out  of  several  children  of 
the  legally  determined  age,  one  only  was  dismissed  the  fac- 
tory after  twelve  hours'  work,  the  remainder  having  to  do 
overtime.     In  many  cases  the  men  were  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  fund,  out  of  which  the  manufacturer  paid  the 
fines  incurred  by  him  for  breaking  the  law,  which  seems  to 
have  been  better  observed  in  Scotland  than  in  £ngland,  and 
in  the  latter  kingdom  more  so  in  town  than  in  country  dis- 
tricts.    In  Manchester,  for  instance,  an  association  of  cotton- 
spinners  was  formed,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  competition 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers   working  overtime,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  own  joint  account  against  all  who  infringed 
the  law,  thus  securing  uniformity  in  regard  to  working-time. 

A  bill,  limiting  to  ten  hours  of  labor  for  persons  under 
eighteen  years   of  age,   and   extending    this    legal  protec- 
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tion  to  wool,  flax  and  silk  factories,  was  brought  in  by  Tom 
Sadler,  the  new  parliamentary  leader  of  the  agitation. 
This  bill,  on  its  second  reading,  was  met  by  a  storm  i83>. 
of  opposition  from  the  manufacturing  members,  who, 
under  pretext  of  insufficient  information,  stopped  its  farther 
progress  through  the  House.  Sadler  was  compelled  to  yield. 
A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  witnesses  and 
collect  professional  evidence  on  the  bill,  but  no  formal 
report  was  drawn  up.  The  questions  put  by  Sadler  fur- 
nished the  most  glaring  proofs  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
system  upon  the  health  and  morals  of  the  youthful  factory 
population.  At  the  end  of  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses, 
Sadler  appended  several  mortality  lists,  in  order  to  prove 
that  in  the  factory  districts,  properly  so-called,  about  as  many 
people  died  under  the  age  of  twenty  as  in  other  places  before 
the  age  of  forty  years.  The  witnesses  belonging  to  the  work- 
ing-classes, were  chiefly  wool-spinners  from  Yorkshire,  enjoy- 
ing no  legal  protection  whatever,  and  a  very  few  only  were  from 
the  cotton  districts.  The  principal  evidence  as  to  the  baneful 
influence  of  factory  labor,  was  elicited  from  numerous  medi- 
cal men,  who  absolutely  declared  the  youthful  frame  could 
not  contend  against  more  than  twelve  hours'  labor.  And 
then  a  cry  was  raised  throughout  England,  and  echoed  all 
over  the  Continent,  at  sight  of  the  sufferings  so  graphically 
described  of  the  poor  little  factory  children,  compelled  to 
slave  under  a  cruel  treatment  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours 
a  day,  of  young  girls  more  wild  than  civilized,  and  of  the 
apathetic  exhaustion  of  men  grown  old  at  thirty. 

On  the  reassembling  of  parliament,  Sadler  not  being 
returned.  Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  Lord  Shaftsbury)  once 
more  brought  in,  without  delay,  a  ten-hour  bill,  which,  if 
not  expressly,  yet  by  its  tenor,  restricted  the  hours  of  labor, 
even  in  the  case  of  adults,  to  ten  hours.  The  House  declared 
that  it  intended  in  no  way  regulating  the  working-hours  of 
adults,  who,  as  such,  were  free  subjects,  and  at  liberty  to 
act  as  they  thought  fit,  and  decided  that  a  royal  commission 
should  be  appointed  to  institute  a  new  and  comprehensive  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  of  factory  laborers.  The  appointment  of 
this  commission  had  not  only  for  its  object  the  collection  of 
fresh   materials  for  the  legislature,  but  the   commissioners 
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were  also  **  instructed "  to  present  a  more  fayorable  import 
of  the  state  of  the  factory  population  than  did  that  of  Sadlei^s 
committee  the  year  before.  The  labors  of  the  commissicm 
were  proceeded  with  much  more  systematically  than  were 
those  of  its  predecessor,  and  the  numerous  and  valuable 
materials  gathered  together  were  prefaced  by  an  elaborate 
report,  in  which  the  commissioners,  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  masters,  looked  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  working-day  to  ten  hours  as  a  iiiinous  and 
impracticable  measure,  at  the  same  time  that  it  constituted 
a  dangerous  encroachment  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  adult 
workmen.  They,  however,  admitted  something  must  be  done 
for  the  children,  whose  sufferings  were  so  forcibly  described 
in  the  medical  reports,  and  for  whom  even  ten  hours'  work 
was  considered  too  great  an  exertion.  The  report,  therefore, 
proposed  to  reduce  the  time  of  labor  for  children,  from  nine 
to  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  eight  hours.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  requisite  number  of  such  hands  during  the  whole  of  the 
working-day,  it  was  proposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  divide 
the  labor  in  such  way  that  the  children  who  had  worked  their 
eight  hours  were  to  be  relieved  by  fresh  batches.  This  was  the 
actual  breach  in  the  provisions  of  the  ten-hours  bill,  whose 
chief  object  was  the  establishment  of  a  working-day  of  equal 
duration  for  all  persons  employed  in  factories.  This  almost 
entirely  new  idea  was  unpopular  alike  with  the  workmen  and 
manufacturers.  The  opponents,  as  well  as  the  supporters,  of 
the  ten-hours  bill,  were,  therefore,  more  favorable  to  the 
adoption  of  a  more  advanced  age  for  admission,  rather  than 
to  the  introduction  of  the  double  working-divisions  for  chil- 
dren of  an  early  age.  This  very  relay  system,  at  first  con- 
demned by  all  as  impmcticable  and  ruinous,  has  become  one 
of  the  principal  features  in  the  development  of  the  English 
factory  legislation,  forming,  as  it  does,  in  connection  with 
compulsory  schooling,  onb  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the 
present  system.  The  report  was  particularly  in  favor  of 
the  new  system.  During  the  time  when  children  would  be 
excluded,  other  children  or  adults  would  be  taken  on,  and 
thus,  under  every  circumstance,  would  the  increase  of  wages 
be  profitable  to  the  workers.  Only  those  parents  who  derived 
an  income  from  their  children's  wages  would,  properly  speak- 
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ingy  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  continuation  of  the  hitherto 
prevailing  long-hours  system,  since  manufacturers  would  alone 
be  affected  by  an  increase  in  wages,  and  that  only  in  an  ipfi- 
jiercoptible  degree.  The  school  regulations  could  only  be 
practically  observed  by  the  adoption  of  the  relay  system,  the 
attendance  of  the  tired  children  at  Sunday  and  evening  classes 
having  been  hitherto  productive  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
results. 

Lord  Ashley's  ten-hour  bill,  owing  to  the   introduction 
therein  of  a  penal  clause,  was  brought  to  grief,  and 
the  whig  government,  which  beheld  with  satisfaction     isss. 
the  failure  of  the  tory  bill,  now  carried  one  of  their 
own,  in  which  most  of  the  propositions  of  the  royal  commis- 
sions were  transformed  into  legal  provisions. 

The  new  law  of  August  29, 1833  (quoted  as  Lord  Althorp's 
Act),  prohibited  night- work  (between  the  hours  8.30 
F. M.  and  5.30  a.m.)  to  all  persons  under  eighteen  ^J^J^f^. 
cmplo}'cd  in  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  hemp,  iSax,  tow  and 
linen  spinneries  and  weaving-mills,  and  for  the  first  time  made 
a  distinction  between  children  from  nine  to  thirteen  yeara  of 
age,  and  so-called  **  young  persons,"  from  thirteen  to  eighteen, 
fixing  the  maximum  number  of  hours  at  forty-eight  per  week, 
or  nine  per  day  for  the  former,  and  at  sixty-nine  per  week, 
or  twelve  per  day,  with  regard  to  the  latter.  In  silk  fac- 
tories, however,  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  were 
allowed  to  work  ten  hours  per  day;  also,  to  be  admitted 
t)cforc  the  age  of  nine.  Daily  attendance  at  school  for  at 
least  two  hours,  as  well  as  two  entire  and  eight  half  holidays 
in  the  year,  were  likewise  provided  for.  Certificates  as  to 
ago  were  no  longer  to  be  given  by  the  parents,  but  by  a 
physician  or  surgeon  ;  and,  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  law,  four 
factory  inspectors  were  appointed,  to  whom  a  penal  jurisdic- 
tion was  delegated,  concurring  with  that  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  This  law  has  not  been  formally  repealed ;  but  most  of 
its  provisions,  especially  those  relating  to  penal  proceedings 
and  administrative  action,  have  been  modified  by  the  Factory 
Act  of  1844. 

It  provided  that  the  reduction  of  the  working-day  to  eight 
hours,  for  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  should  not 
como  into  force  until  March  1,  1836. 
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The  inspectors,  during  the  first  years,  reported  muneroiis 
infractions,  which,  however,  were  not  all  punished,  as  their 
right  to  lay  an  information  in  such  cases  expired  withm  four- 
teen days,  and  as,  contrary  to  Sir  J.  Hobhouse's  Act, 
which  was  repealed  by  the  new  Factory  Act,  even  manofiio- 
turers  might  now  exercise  the  functions  of  justices  of  the 
peace  whenever  the  law  was  infringed.  The  duties  of  their 
office  were  performed  in  a  most  partial  manner,  and  unprin- 
cipled employers  found  it  more  profitable  to  infringe  than  to 
obey  the  law.  The  greatest  discrepancies  and  irregularities 
resulted  from  the  use  of  certificates  in  regard  to  age,  as  they 
were  only  to  be  given  on  an  estimate  of  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  individual ;  height  was,  therefore,  established  as 
a  standard  for  age.  This  estimation  of  the  age  by  the  hei^t 
of  the  child,  led  to  the  creation  of  spurious  certificates,  and 
parents  did  their  utmost  to  qualify  their  either  too  young  or 
too  diminutive  children  for  admission  into  the  factory.  Very 
often  they  brought  before  the  medical  officer  older  children 
instead  of  their  brothers  or  sisters  intended  for  admission,  or 
they  stuffed  cotton  into  the  stockings  of  the  children  so  as  to 
make  them  appear  taller. 

The  condition  of  lace  manufactories  occupied  the  attention 
issa.      of  the  royal  commission  of  1833. 

Lord  Althorp's  Act  [3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  103],  August 
i8a4,  2^9  1833,  explained  and  amended  in  two  important 
r^^-  »•    points  by  4  Will.  IV. ,  c.  1 ,  February  20, 1834. 

The  statute    4    &  5  Will.   IV.,  c.   35,  July  25,   1834, 
prohibited  the  engagement  of  chimney  sweepers'  ap- 
J55».    prentices  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  prescribed  build- 
ing regulations  respecting  the  obtusion  or  rounding 
off  of  the  chimneys. 

The  factory  inspectors,  partly  intimidated  and  partly  pe^ 
suaded  by  the  manufacturers,  were  induced  to  pro* 
ISSt.    P^*®  *^  government,  in  August,  1835,  that  a  supple- 
mentary bill  might  be  introduced,  allowing  children  of 
eleven  years  of  age  and  more  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  or 
sixty-nine  hours  per  week. 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomp- 

i8a«.      so^»  thereupon  brought  in  a  bill,  in  1836,  proposing 

to  amend  the  eighth  clause  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1833, 
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and  thereby  despoil  35,000  children,-  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  thirteen,  of  the  protection  they  were  legally 
entitled  to.  This  bill  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  only 
two  votes,  and  government  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the 
former,  and  to  let  the  Factory  Act  formally  take  its  course, 
although  aware  that  its  practical  enforcement  would  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  results. 

In  the  same  session,  S.  Hindley,  at  the  instance  of  Oastler, 
brought  in  a  bill,  reducing  the  time  of  labor  and  restricting 
the  working  of  the  machinery  to  ten  hours.  But  the  bill  did 
not  oven  reach  a  second  reading. 

The  employers,  considering  the  fixed  time  of  working  too 
short  for  their  interests,  endeavored  to  keep  their  machines 
going  longer  within  the  legal  working-day, — and  this  they  could 
only  achieve  by  establishing  relays  which  commenced  work  at 
different  times  of  the  day,  so  that  formally  the  legal  working- 
time  of  those  individually  under  protection  was  not  exceeded. 
In  these  complicated  combinations  of  the  different  hours  into 
which  the  several  periods  of  labor  were  divided,  the  excess  of 
work  done  by  protected  persons  obliged  to  stay  in  the  factory 
during  the  whole  working*day,  in  order  to  take  their  turn, 
was  very  difficult  to  prove  without  their  own  testimony ;  and 
the  factory  inspectors  unanimously  declared,  so  long  as  the 
employers  had  the  power  to  work  relays,  to  fix  irregular 
meal-hours,  and  to  continually  alter  at  pleasure  the  working- 
time  of  every  individual,  no  legal  restriction  could  be  enforced 
against  their  will.  The  inspector  obtained  a  legal  opinion 
from  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  according  to  which  no 
part  of  the  legally  allowed  meal-time  was  permitted  to  be 
taken ;  but  the  Home  Secretary  suffered  the  contrary  practice 
to  prevail. 

The  manufacturers,  unable  to  arrange  the  work  of  the 
children,  as  they  could  of  the  young  people,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  reduction  of  their  working-time  should  impede  as 
little  as  possible  the  manufacturing  process,  obviated  the 
difficulty  by  the  wholesale  dismissal  of  the  children,  and  the 
employment  of  ^  young  persons  "  or  machines  in  their  stead. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  sat  to  consider  on 
the  treatment  of  chimney  sweepers'  boys,  and  the 
Btatute  3  &  4  Vict,  c.  85   (August  7,  1840),  was    ^•^ 
passed. 
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A  parliamentary  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Ashley,  published  a  report  from  the  commission  on  the 
1S40.     Act  for  the   regulation  of  mills  aud  factories,  etc., 
containing  only  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and  a  well- 
arranged  register. 

The  actual  report,  published  in  1841,  testifies  the  undoubt- 
ed improvement  in  the  condition  of  young  factory  workers, 
since  the  last  inquiry,  and  advanced  several  propositions  for 
a  more  effective  execution  of  the  law,  many  of  which  propo- 
sitions were  adopted  in  the  Factory  Act  of  1844. 
In  1840,  government  having  withdrawn  the  dnxft  of  a  fresh 
supplementary  law  to  the  Factory  Act,  Lord  Ashley 
1840.      obtained  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  for 
the    purpose   of  inquiring,  into  the   condition  of  the 
young  people  employed  in  mines  and  other  industries,  not 
under  legal  regulation,  or  so-called  "free  *'  industries. 
The  report  of  this  commission   (Children's  Employment 
Commission,  1  Rep.  Mines,  Pari.  Pap.  1842,  xv.,  281 
1849.      pages,  at  present  the  most  extensively  known  of  blue- 
books  of  the  kind)  disclosed  the  most  revolting  abases, 
and  unfolded  one  of  the  darkest  pictures  of  the  material  and 
moral  misery  and  depravity  of  this  class  of  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report.  Lord  Ashley  introduced  a  bill 
with  the  object  of  excluding  women  altogether,  and  boys 
under  thirteen  years  of  ago  from  underground  work  in  mines, 
and  of  cancelling  all  apprenticeship  indentures ;  but  he  failed 
in  securing  legal  sanction  for  these  propositions. 

The  Mining  Act  (Aug.  10,  1842),  though  it  prohibited 
underground  work  by  women,  in  general,  and  by  bop 
a\^?o.  under  ten  years  of  age,  left  the  existing  indentures  in 
force  till  the  apprentices  had  reached  the  ago  of  eigh- 
teen, and  permitted  in  future,  contracts  to  bo  entered  into  for 
a  term  of  eight  years  for  new  apprentices  ten  years  old.  The 
payment  of  wages  in  public  houses  was  prohibited,  and  wages 
so  paid  could  be  claimed  over  again  by  the  workmen.  Gov- 
ernment was.  empowered  to  appoint  mine  inspectors  to  report 
on  the  observance  of  the  law,  but  they  were  not  invested 
with  such  extensive  authority  as  the  factory  inspectors.  The 
Act  contained  no  clause  restricting  the  time  of  labor  or  pro- 
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hibiting  night-work,  no  directions  for  school  atteudance  and 
certificates  of  age,  and  was  therefore  beneficial,  to  the  mining 
population,  only  by  the  prohibition  of  female  and  children's 
work,  although  the  immediate  exclusion  of  the  numerous 
class  of  female  workers  from  mines  produced  much  temporary 
distress,  especially  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  Condition  of  lace  manufactories  occupied   the     ^^^^ 
attention  of  the  royal  commission  of  1 842. 

A  very  instructive   inquiry  on  th(\  mining-workers  of  a 
single  district,  was  published  in  1843.     Report  of  the 
Midland  Mining  Commission  (South   Stafibrdshiro),     **^*" 
Pari.  Pap.,  1843,  xiii.,  306  pages. 

The   children's  employment  commission   published    their 
second  report  on  the  condition  of  young  laborers  in 
those  branches  of  industry,  not  as  yet  under  the  opcr-    ims. 
ation  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  revealed  a  terrible  state 
of  things  and  abuses  in  those  ^fi'co"  industries;  but  as  no 
powers  to  do  so  had  been  delegated  to  them,  they  proposed 
no  refoims,  and  the  sufferings  of   these  people  remained 
without  legal  remedy   until  18G4,    when  the  first  Factory 
Extension  Act  was  passed. 

The  difficulties  of  carrying  out  the  Factory  Act  of  1833 
ioduced  Sir  Robert  Peel's  cabinet,  in  1844,  to  bring  in 
a  bill  rospectiug  the  industries  subject  to  that  Act,  and  im4. 
Sir  James  Graham  proposed  on  the  5th  of  February, 
that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  children  from  ei<;ht  to 
thirteen  years  of  age  longer  than  six  hours  and  a  half  a  day ; 
that  the  general  working-day  for  children  and  young  persons 
should  bo  from  5.30  a.  m.  to  7  r.  m.  (6.30  a.  m.  till  8 
P.  M.  in  winter)  ;  and  that  the  recovery  of  lost  time  should 
only  be  allowable  in  mills  worked  by  water-power.  Lord 
Ashley  recommended  that  the  night  hours,  during  which  pro- 
tected persons  were  prohibited  from  working,  should  com- 
mence as  early  as  6  p.  m.  The  ministry  and  the  manufac- 
turers opposed,  but  Lord  Ashley's  amendment  was  carried. 
The  Ilouse  rejected  both  limits  of  twelve  and  ten  hours  as 
the  period  of  labor.  The  government  brought  in  a  new 
bill,  omitting  the  clause  respecting  the  hours  of  labor.  Lord 
Ashley  again  proposed  to  restrict  the  working-hours  for  young 
persons  to  ten,  to  commence  in  October,  1847.     Sir  Robert 
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Peel  opposed  this  clause,  and,  threatening  to  tender  bis  resig- 
nation, he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  rejection  of  Lord 
Ashley's  amendment  by  a  vote  of  297  against  159. 
The  Factory  Act  of  June  6,  1844,  reduced  tbe  working- 
time  of  children  of  eight  (no  longer  nine)  to  thirteen 
J2SV.  years  of  age  employed  in  the  textile  industry  (in 
silk-throwing  mills  children  of  eleven  years  \)f  nge 
were  allowed  to  work  ten  hours  daily,  and  were  not  compelled 
to  attend  school)  to  six^ hours  and  a  half  per  day  (from  5.30 
A.  M.  to  8.30  P.M.),  and  no  child  occupied  in  the  morning 
was  allowed  to  work  in  any  factory  on  the  same  day  after  one 
o'clock,  P.M.  Those  factories  where  the  labor  of  young  per- 
sons was  restricted  to  ten  hours  a  day,  were  also  allowed  to 
employ  children  for  ten  hours,  but  only  on  three  alternate 
days  of  the  week.  All  adult  females  were  placed  under  the 
same  legal  protection  as  young  persons ;  and  it  further  regu- 
lated the  le<2ral  workiusr  hours  and  meal  times  for  children  or 
young  persons ;  provided  that  children  should  be  sent  to  school 
for  at  least  three  hours  daily  during  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week;  in  winter,  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon; 
children  who  worked  ten  hours  on  alternate  days  to  attend 
school  for  five  hours  on  each  non-working  day ;  required 
certificates  for  school  attendance  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
surgical  certificates  of  age  and  bodily  ability  from  physicians 
(or  surgeons)  appointed  by  the  factory  inspectors ;  regulated 
the  fees  and  duties  of  medical  examiner ;  determined  the 
powers  and  duties  of  factory  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors ; 
laid  down  certain  legal  presumptions  for  greater  facility  in 
establishing  evidence ;  determined  the  responsibility  of  mas- 
ters and  others ;  imposed  fines  and  punishments ;  and  pro* 
vided  for  the  reception  and  execution  respectively  of  the 
same. 

The  calico  print-works  bad  been  especially  designated  by 
the  children's  employment  commission  as  among  the  most 
injurious  to  children.  Long  work,  often  lasting  till  very  late 
in  the  night,  in  hot,  unhealthy  rooms,  a  total  want  of  instruc- 
tion, and  low  wages,  made  the  lot  of  young  calico-printcn 
one  of  the  most  miserable  of  the  whole  industrial  population. 
Lord  Ashley,  therefore,  brought  in  a  bill  the  following  year 
for    their    protection.     The    law   adopted    in    consequence 
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(Print-works  Act,  June  30, 1845)  contained  provisions  ^^^^ 
closely-  akin  to  those  of  the  Factory  Act  of  the  previous  ^"°*  *^* 
year.  It  prohibited  night-work  (between  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  ) 
by  women  and  children,  but  not  by  male  young  persons,  the 
legal  definition  of  whom  reached  only— contrary  to  the  law 
of  1844 — to  the  sixteenth  year  of  age;  and  it  contained 
no  sanitary  directions,  nor  any  regulations  as  to  the  duration 
of  labor  and  meal-time.  Just  as  defective  were  the  school 
regulations ;  and  the  schooling  of  these  print-works  children 
was,  by  reason  of  its  irregularity,  totally  ineffective ;  and  all 
reports  of  school  and  factory  inspectors  confirmed  from  year 
to  year  the  unexampled  ignorance  of  these  children,  who 
went  to  school  at  arbitrarily  irregular  intervals,  merely  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  legally  prescribed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hours,  but  without  learning  anything  thereby. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1844  succeeded 
much  better  than  its  opponents  had  predicted.  The  chief 
difficulty  consisted  in  procuring  the  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren required  by  the  half-time  system.  But,  in  course  of 
time,  Dianufacturers  reduced  their  number  of  children,  on 
locount  of  the  onerous  school  and  register  regulations,  and 
the  discharged  children  were  replaced  by  machinery  and 
adult  females,  who  performed  the  work  of  several  chil- 
dren* 

A  short  Act   (9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  40,  Aug.  3,  1846)  was 
passed  exempting  all  cord  and  rope  factories,   not   ^^^^ 
attached  to  flax-spinning  mills,  from  the  operation  ^°^*^  *- 
of  the  Factory  Act. 

Although  the  results  of  the  Factory  Act  satisfied  the  pro- 
moters of  this  protective  legislation  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
old  adherents  of  a  ten-hour  bill  did  not  give  up  their  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  time  of  labor  for  young 
persons  and  women ;  consequently  Mr.  J.  Fielden,  who  had 
already  unsuccessfully  proposed  a  ten-hour  bill  the 
year  previous,  again  brought  in  a  bill  in  1847,  which  is^ir. 
limited  the  time  of  labor  for  all  young  persons  and 
women  to  eleven  hours  a  day,  or  sixty-three  hours  weekly, 
at  once,  and  from  May  1,  1848,  to  ten  hours  and  fifty-eight 
boars  respectively.     After  a  short  but  sharp  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  supported  by 
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the  ^manufacturing  interest  in  the  Houses  the  bill,  whidi 
governmont  had  only  reluctantly  countenanced,  was  carried, 

and  its  first  provisions  came  into  force,  on  the  first  of 
]^l  July,  as  10  Vict.  c.  29,  (June  8,  1847) ;  all  other 

provisions  of  the   Factory  Acts   of  1833  and  1844 
remained  in  force. 

With  this  law,  the  object  of  a  nearly  twenty  years*  agitation 
appeared  to  be  accomplished,  and,  as  according  to  the  returns 
of  1847,  out  of  544,876  workmen  (the  total  number  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  industry),  363,796  had  to  be  classed 
nndcr  the  designations  of  young  persons  and  women,  its 
importance  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  Fac* 
tory  Acts,  which  referred  chiefly  to  the  curtailment  of  diil- 
dren's  labor.  The  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
law  coincided  with  a  great  commercial  crisis,  which  compelled 
numerous  manufactories  to  stop  working,  or  to  work  only  on 
half  time.  The  reduction  of  the  wages,  in  the  year  1847,  is, 
therefore,  to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  the  new  law  as  to 
the  general  stagnation  of  trade. .  With  the  revival  of  pro- 
duction, which  took  place  simultaneously  with  the  adoption 
of  the  ten-hours  working  day,  there  arose  a  tendency  among 
the  manufacturers  to  keep  their  establishments  longer  at 
work  during  the  legal  working  day  ;  and  this  they  endeavored 
to  accomplish  by  the  re-introduction  of  the  so-called  relaya  of 
young  persons,  who  commenced  and  left  off  work  at  different 
hours,  a  system  which  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  Factory 
Act  of  1844  (sect.  26),  thus  completely  eluding  the  ver\' 
object  of  the  ten-hours  bill.  The  inspectors,  therefore,  laid 
numerous  complaints  against  the  manufacturers  who  worked 
•*  relays.**  The  justices  of  the  peace,  mostly  belonging  to  the 
manufacturing  class,  as  a  rule,  acquitted  the  employers,  and 
the  application  of  this  law  was  constantly  set  aside.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  generally  valid  decision  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Act,  the  inspectors  brought  an  action  before  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  which,  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1850,  decided 
that  the  practice  of  the  alternate  relays  (shifting  system) 
was  legally  admissible.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  this  wronglj 
designated  •'relay  system  "would  extend  itself  to  all  indus- 
trial districts  (in  Lancashire  the  relay  system  was,  with  i 
few  local  exceptions,  still  in  the  minority)  if,  on  the  repr&- 
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sentatioDS  of  the  factory  inspectors,  the  legislature  had  not 
interfcrcdy  to  secure  and  further  develop  the  principle  of  the 
factory  legislation,  by  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  working- 
<l«'^y9  which  should  afford  the  protected  person  a  reasonable 
leisure  time  after  leaving  off  work. 

This  was  accomplished  by  13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  54  (August  5, 
1850) ,  which  provided  a  new  limitation  of  the  working- 
daj",  and  now  made  it  fully  consistent  with  the  legal    luj.^^. 
i^orking-time  (including  the  time  for  meals),  and  in 
thiH  sense  there  exists  now,  but  only  since  the  year  1850,  an 
actual  normal  working-day ^  with  equal  hours  for  commencing 
aud  leaving  off  work,  and  pauses  for  rest. 

The  law,  by  its  clear  and  distinct  provisions,  put  a  speedy 
and  lasting  end  to  the  uncertainties  and  agitation  that  existed 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  met  with  less  resistance 
and  ill-will  than  had  been  expected. 

The  Act  of  1850,  which  up  to   a  recent  day  regulated 
the  working-time  of  the  majority  of  the  factory  laborers, 
applied  only  to  the  persons  protected  by  it,  and  left  the  work 
performed  by  children  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age  still 
under  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1844.     To  adapt  the 
children's  working-day   to  that  of  the  young  persons  and 
women,  the  legislature  soon  took  another  step  in  advance,  and 
prohibited,  by  16  &  17  Vict.,   c.    104  (August   20, 
1853),  the  employment  of  children  before  6  o'clock  ^"*** 
A.M.  and  after   6    p.m.,    maintaining,    however,    the 
proviso  of  the  previous  Act  in  reference  to  change  of  time  in 
winter  months,  aud  extending  the  hours  for  extra  work  to 
7  P.M.  in  factories  worked  by  water-power. 

With  this  law,  the  placing  of  legal  restrictions  upon  the  work- 
ing-time, for  the  great  textile  industry,  properly  so  called,  for  a 
while  ceased.  Manufacturers,  as  a  whole,  submitted  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  the  factory  inspectors  reported  the  follow- 
ing year  a  pretty  general  observance  of  the  law,  and  only 
complained  seriously  of  the  want  of  precaution,  and  of  the 
danger  arising  from  the  insufficiently  fenced-in  and  protected 
parts  of  the  machinery,  which,  in  spite  of  a  special 
supplementary  statute,  19  &  20  Vict.,  c.  38  (June  j\^^ 
30,  1856),  was  not  removed. 

Another  very  frequent  infringement  of  the  law  consisted 
17 
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in  the  practice  followed  by  many  manufacturers  of  working 
their  machines  each  time  at  the  respective  commencing  and 
closing  hours  during  the  day  for  some  minutes  longer,  thereby 
prolonging  the  usual  period  of  labor.  In  order  to  rectily 
this  irregularity,  the  legal  supposition  of  the  Factory  Act  of 
1844  was  not  sufficient,  and  Inspector  Homer  drew  up  a 
memoir,  with  propositions  for  a  reform  of  the  law.  (Pari. 
Pap.,  1859  [Sess.  2],  xxvii.,  p.  365.) 

A  committee  of  the  Lords,  in  1855,  sat  on  a  proposition 

for  the  restriction  of  the  working-time  for  noedle- 
1855.      women,  but  without  result. 

The  next  curtailment  of  the  working-time  applied  to 
the  bleaching  and  dyeing  worksy  where  long  hours  of  labor  in 
hot  rooms  (from  30  to  50  degrees  centigrade),  required  ps^r- 
ticular  regulation.  The  royal  commissioner,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  bill  proposed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  investi- 
gated, in  1855,  the  condition  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
these  works,  advocated  the  extension  of  the  factory  legislation 

to  these  industries.  (Pari.  Pap.  1855,  xvlii.  p.  148.) 
1S57.      His  report  remained  without  result,  and,  in  1857,  a 

committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
take  new  evidence.  (Pari.  Pap.  of  1857-1858,  xi.  p.  685.) 
This  committee  reported  adversely,  and  only  in  18(50  did  the 

legislature  take  steps  for  regulating  this  industry,  and 
Y^^     the  statute  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  78  (August  6,  1860), 

subjected  all  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  for  cotton, 
silk,  wool  and  flax  (with  the  exception  of  those  carried  on  in 
the  open  air)  to  the  factory  laws.  This  Act  contained  no  pro- 
visions respecting  meal-times,  the  fencing-in  of  machinery, 
etc.,  and  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  worst-framed  English 
statutes. 

The  practical  efiect  of  this  Act  was  an  almost  uninterrupted 
course  of  work  till  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  under  pretext  of  recover- 
ing lost  time.     By  25  Vict.,  c.  8  (April  11,  1862),  it 
ApJ?ii.    ^^3  forbidden  to  employ  children,  young  persons  and 

women  at  night  (from  8  p.  m.  till  6  a.  m.),  except  for 
recovering  time  lost  during  the  day,  without,  however,  placing 
them  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  relating  to 
working-hours,  meal-time,  school-attendance,  inspection,  etc. 
Subsequently,  those  factories  in  which,  by  the  use  of  mechao- 
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ical  power,  the  bleached  and  dyed  materials  were  calendered, 
dressed  and  finished,  were  by  the  statute  26  &  27 
Vict.,  c.  38  (Juue  29,  1863),  subjected  to  the  provi-   j**J5;. 
sious  of  the  Bleach-works  Act  of  1860.    The  Act  27  & 
28  Vict.,  c.  98  (July  29,  1864),  likewise  extended  the  pro^ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  1860  to  those  work-rooms  in  which 
the  work  was  exclusively  performed  by  manual  labor,    JJJJ^. 
ivith  the  restriction  that  all  those  workshops  in  which 
only  male  persons  above  fourteen  years  of  age  were  employed 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  operations  of  the  above  Act. 
This  last  law  touched  upon  the  boundary  line  of  work  per- 
formed in  great  manufactories  and  handicraft  work,  and  its 
enforcement  was  fraught  with  great  difficulties  so  long  as  the 
latter  was  entirely  free  from  legal  restrictions.     At  about  the 
time  when  bleaching  works  were  placed  under  the  operation 
of  tho  factory  legislation,  it  was  likewise  sought  to  extend 
the  application  of  the  latter  to  laco  manufactories,  whose' con- 
dition had  already  occupied  the  attention  of  the  royal  com- 
missions of  1833  and  1 842.     These  being  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  shops  where  work  was  done  by  hand,  could  not  then, 
in  justice,  be  exclusively  subjected  to  the  legal  restrictions. 
When  working  by  hand  became  less  prevalent,  the  question 
of  bringing  lace  manufactories  under  the  factory  laws 
was  revived,  and  in  18G1  a  new  inquiry  was  instituted.     imi. 
Establishments  in  which  lace  was  made;  but  not  fin- 
ished, had  adopted  a  "relay  system,**  the  nature  of  the  work 
necessitating  frequent  interruptions,  or,  to  carry  on  the  work 
uninterruptedly  during  the  legal  hours,  requiring  the  use  of 
a  double  quantity  of  bobbins.     Parliament,  not  dis- 
posed to  impose  such  a  considerable  outlay  on  this    JJJY 
branch  of  industry,  allowed  the  exceptional  employ- 
ment of  boys  above  sixteen  years  of  age  between  4  a.  m.  and 
10  p.  M.,  limiting  the  actual  working  hours  to  nine  per  diem 
(24  &  25  Vict.,  c.  117,  Aug.  6,  1861). 

The  excessively  long  working-hours  in  the  unhealthy  bak- 
eries had  already,  before  the  year  1848,  led  to  parlia- 
mentary debates,  but  without  result,  until  the  statute  }S^ 
(26  &  27  Vict.  c.  40,  July  13,  1863)  was  established 
which  prohibited  the  injurious  night-work  in  bake-houses  to 
persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  between  9  p.  h.  and  5 
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A.  M.,  Without,  however,  fixing  the  time  or  extending  the 
factory  legislation  to  the  journeymen  bakers.  The  few 
hygienic  regulations  of  this  law  were  based  upon  the  sanitaiy 
Acts,  especially  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  and  their  appli- 
cation was  left  to  the  respective  local  authorities  and  their 
public-health  officers,  and  was  excluded  from  the  centml 
control  of  government  inspectors. 

So  far  back  as  1842,  mines  had  been  subjected  to  general 

regulations,  and  in  the  course  of  1850  and  following 
M!n«a.      ycars  two  supplementary  laws  were  passed  (13  £  14 

Vict.,  c.  100,  Aug.  14,  1850,  and  18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  108, 
Aug.  14, 1855),  chiefly  providing,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
inspectors  to  twelve,  for  a  better  supervision  of  the  precau- 
tionary measures  in  coal-mines.     It  was  only  in  1860  that  a 

new,  comprehensive  law  (23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  151)  was 
i9««.      passed  for  coal  and  iron  mineSj  which,  considering  the 

danger  to  human  life  arising  from  the  peculiar  mode 
of  working  them,  referred  to  measures  of  safety,  sufficient 
ventilation,  shaft- timbering,  etc.  The  real  object  of  the 
factory  legislation — to  protect  j'oung  persons  against  the 
injurious  influences  of  too  long  working-hours — was  only 
looked  upon  as  of  secondary  importance,  and  did  not  entail 
heavy  penalties.  The  provisions  of  the  Mining  Act  as  regarded 
school  attendance,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  remained  a 
dead  letter.     The  precautionary  measures,  on  the  other  band, 

which  subsequently  were  still  rendered  more  stringent 
a^JSt.  (25  &  26  Vict.,  c.  79,  August?,  1862),  were  attended 

with  pretty  satisfactory  results. 
The  beneficial  results  of  the   factory  legislation  to  the 
operatives   employed   in    the  textile   industry   rendered  an 
extension  of  its  protective  provisions  to  other  branches  of 

industry  more  and  more  desirable.    Lord  Shaftesbury, 
is«i.      therefore,  moved,  in  1861,  the  appointment  of  a  now 

royal  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of 
the  young  laborers  in  those  branches  of  industry  not  as  yet 
under  the  control  of  the  factory  legislation,  and  for  propos- 
ing suitable  Icffislative  enactments.    This  second  sr&it 
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1S66.      commission  labored  from  1862  till  1866  to  an  almost 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  subject. 
The  commission  first  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the 
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fictile  industry  (eartlien\^are,  porcelain,  etc.),  and  found  in  the 
pottery  districts  of  Staffordshire  the  workmen  in  a  very 
unfavorable  sanitary  condition,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
hours  of  labor  in  hot  and  badly,  or  not  at  all,  ventilated 
drying-rooms,  and  the  inhaling  of  flint-dust  used  for  enamel- 
ling, us  well  as  of  the  vapors  of  the  metallic  solutions  enr- 
ployed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  commissioners,  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  and  beneficial  eflect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  factory  legislation  in  this  industry,  at  length 
recommended  the  extension  of  it,  with  all  its  provisions,  to  the 
pottery  industry  as  well  as  to  the  matches  and  percussion-cap 
manufactories,  in  which  a  still  worse  sanitary  state  prevailed. 
At  the  same  time  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  condition 
of  paper-hanging  manufactories.  The  commissioners  would 
not  give  way  to  certain  objections  of  the  manufacturers,  fur- 
ther than  to  grant  exemption — during  the  immediate  transi- 
tion time — from  the  provisions  relative  to  the  simultaneous 
meal-hours  for  all  protected  persons,  and  recommended  at 
the  same  time  the  extension  of  the  entire  factory  legislation, 
tvithout  exception,  to  fustian  manufactories,  and  they  added 
the  stringent  proviso,  that  no  child  under  eleven  years  of  age 
should  be  admitted  therein. 

These,  the  first  propositions  of  the  commission,  were  the 
next  session  at  once  embodied  in  the  statute  27  &  28 
Vict.,  c.  48  (July  25,  1864),  which  subjected  all  jl^ 
uamtfadories  of  eartliejitcare,  percussion-caps ^  lucifer- 
matches  and  cartridges^  paper-staining  and  fastian-cutling^ 
to  the  general  factory  legislation,  with  the  relaxing  transitory 
provision  that  during  the  first  six  months,  children  of  the  age 
of  eleven  years,  and  during  the  next  two  years  and  a  half 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  children  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  be  employed  as  young  persons. 

A  new  provision  was   added  concerning  ventilation   and 
sanitary  regulations. 

The  commissioners,  moreover,  occupied  themselves  with 
chimney-sweepers*  boys^  who,  notwithstanding  repeat- 
ed protective  legislation,  were  employed  in  a  barba-  JJJiyS' 
reus  manner  as  brooms  for  sooty    chimneys.     The    ^^*' 
proposition  of  the  commissioners  to  adopt  stricter  legislative 
measures^  and  to  ensure  their  observance  by  more  stringent 
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supervision  by  the  police,  were  not  adopted  altogether  in  the 
new  Act,  27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  37  (June  30,  1864),  which 
junfaS.  again  reduced  the  age  for  the  admission  of  apprentices 
to  ten  years,  and  forbade  persons  under  sixteen  to 
climb  chimneys,  as  well  as  to  afford  any  assistance  to  chim- 
ney-climbers, without;  however,  in  other  respects,  extend- 
ing the  protective  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  to  the  boya. 
The  next  law  of  1864  is  likewise  disregarded  on  account  of 
the  want  of  authoritative  supervision. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  now,  extending  legisla- 
tion, met,  especially  in  the  pottery  districts  of  Staf- 
potteriw.  fordshire,  with  the  same  difficulties  and  objections  as 
those,  experienced  in  1833  and  1844.  But  when  the 
stagnation  of  the  trade,  caused  by  the  American  war,  was 
succeeded  by  a  greater  activity,  many  masters  who  had 
originally  offered  strenuous  resistance  to  the  factory  legisla- 
tion and  predicted  the  ruin  of  the  entire  industry,  declared 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the 
same  quantity  of  goods  was  produced  as  before,  on  account 
of  the  regularity  with  which  the  daily  work  was  performed, 
and  that  the  salutary  effects  uppn  the  health  and  morality  of 
the  formerly  so  decried  pottery  districts,  could  not  be  too 
highly  estimated. 

The  applying  of  the  Factory  Act  to  /ustian-ciittiny  was 
just  as  auspiciously  attended  by  an  improvement  in 
Sutiig?'   this  trade.     So  that  the  rise  of  wages,  although  pro- 
duced by  other  causes,  refuted  the  very  apprehensions 
of  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  wa<]:es  in  the  ratio  of  the 
reduction  of  the  working  time. 

The  Children's  Employment  Commission  went  on  to  examine 
other  trades,  which  were  still  more  behind  the  great  manu- 
facturing system  than  those  regulated  by  the  Act  of  18G4. 
These  were  the  lace  and  hosiery  manufactories,— especially 
those  of  Nottinghamshire, — millinery  and  dress-making 
business,  shoemaking  industry,  tailoring  business,  hatters  and 
glovers,  metal  (hardware)  industry,  machine  manufactories, 
paper  manufacture,  glass-works,  and  other   smaller  trades. 

The  commission  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  exten- 
sion of  the  factory  legislation  to  the  whole  of  the  metal 
(hardware),  paper  and  glass  industries,  with  a  few  modifica- 
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tions  reudercd  indispensable  by  the  particular  nature  of  these 
trades,  and  likewise  to  the  other  smaller  trades  inquired  into 
by  them,  in  all  of  which  long  and  irregular  working-hours 
in  mostly  unhealthy  workshops,  and  want  of  education  of 
the  young  laborers,  wore  the  prevalent  features.  The  con- 
dition of  the  young  laborers  since  the  last  twenty-five  years 
having  thus  been  once  more  the  object  of  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that,  although  it  had  undoubtedly  improved  since  the 
year  1840,  still  a  similar  result  was  observable,  viz. :  that  in 
respect  to  sanitary  measures  and  length  of  working  time,  the 
children  employed  in  the  so-called  small  trades,  were  much 
worse  off  than  those  engaged  in  the  great  industries  organized 
after  certain  rational  principles,  and  that  unfortunately  it 
was  their  very  parents  against  whom  the  children  required  to 
be  mostly  protected. 

The  English  government,  in  1867,  attempted  to  codify  the 
recommendation  of  the  commission,  and,  considering 
the  absolute  extension  of  the  minutiae  of  the  provisions     i^r. 
of  the  Factory  Acts  to  all  branches  of  industry  as  im- 
practicable, saw  no  other  way  than,  first,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween manufactories  and  workshops,  and  afterwards  to  pass 
separate  Acta  for  them. 

The  first  of  these  laws,  the  statute  30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  103 
(Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  Aug.  15,  1867),  applies 
to  all  furnaces^  iron  and  copper  worJcSy  machine  man-  aSJTiV 
vfactories  worked  by  machinery y  metal  (hardtcare)^  and 
guUa-percha  factories^  all  paper-^mills,  glass-works^  and  to- 
bacco  manufactories 9  printing-offices •  and  book-binders?  shops; 
and  lastly,  to  all  those  establishments  in  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  yciityffly  and  more  persons  are  employed  together  at  one 
and  the  same  time  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  days  at  least. 
As  the  new  law  stipulated  numerous  modifications  which  were 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  manufactories  hitherto  under  the  rule 
of  the  factory  legislation,  no  uniform  factory  code  was  drawn 
up,  despite  the  purported  general  extension  of  the  existing 
legislative  enactments  to  the  industries  newly  to  be  regulated ; 
but  the  process  of  special  legislation  was  further  developed, 
while  the  abortive  special  Act,  relating  to  print-works^  lace 
manufactories y  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  works j  was  left  un- 
touched by  the  now  Act.     This  law,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
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one,  though  it  had  been  refeiTed  to  a  special  committee,  passed 
both  Houses  without  opposition,  and  without  any  essential 
alteration  (except  that  the  number  of  workmen  constituting 
a  factory  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  to  fifty). 

With  the  second  Act  (30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  146,  Workshops 
Regulation  Act,  August  21,  1867),  the  legislature  en- 
12J.^ai.  tered  on  the  more  troublesome  ground  of  the  small 
trades  and  handicrafts,  to  which  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible to  extend  the  stringent  regulations  of  the  normal 
working-day  and  fixed  meal-times.  In  this  juncture  the  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  could  only  bo  that  of  uniformly  extend* 
iug  to  the  young  workmen  and  women  the  statutory  protec- 
tion against  overwork ;  but  even  this  general  protection  was 
not  vouchsafed  at  the  same  rate  to  the  persons  employed  in 
the  same  trade. 

The  penalties  for  the  infringement  of  this  Act  are  in  general 
the  same  as  set  down  in  the  Factory  Act. 

The  extension  of  the  protective  provisions  of  this  same 
Factory  Act — which  were  originally  passed  only  as  a  kind  of 
exceptional  legislation  for  a  distinct  branch  of  industry — to 
the  whole  mass  of  great  and  small  industries,  marked  an  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  modern  legislation.  For  the  first 
time  it  was  thereby  declared — for  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  Kingdon — that  all  work  done  for  wages  by  young  per- 
sons and  women  should  be  placed  under  supervision  and  subject 
to  distinct  regulations. 

The  carrrying  out  of  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  for 
which  purpose  the  number  of  the  sub-inspectors  was  increased 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-nine,  did  not  exactly  meet  with  the 
same  difficulties  as  the  Factory  Acts  of  1833  and  1844.  It 
was  certainly  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  numerous  trades 
which,  since  1868,  had  been  restricted  by  legislative  enact- 
ments, would  simultaneously  cease  to  resist,  and  that  tbcro 
would  at  once  ensue  such  a  general  and  absolute  application 
of  the  law  as  is  now  observed  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
Thus,  during  the  first  years  of  this  new  order  of  things,  the 
law  was  very  differently  obeyed.  Matters,  however,  assumed 
a  better  aspect  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year, 
1869,  and  the  stringent  manner  in  which  the  law  was  enforced, 
combined  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  impossibility  of  au 
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alteration  iu  the  law,  was  remarkably  quick  in  convincing  a 
large  Dumber  of  employers  that  the  adoption  of  a  regular 
working-day,  with  uniform  working-hours,  would  further  the 
interests  of  the  producers,  and  conduce,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  general  improvement  of  the  working  classes.  The  inspeo- 
tora,  at  the  close  of  this  year  (Oct.  31,  1869)  and  the  next 
year  (April  30^  1870),  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  increasing 
observanco  and  approval  of  the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act. 

It  proved,  however,  much  more  difficult  to  force  the  ob- 
servanco of  the  second  Act  of  1867, — the  Workshops 
Regulation  Act, — the  carrying  out  of  which  was  left  to     i««r. 
the  local  authorities,  and  which  was  stated,  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  inspectors  of  1868  and  1869,  to  be  a  dead  letter 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  country.     This  widespread  non- 
observance  of  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  together  with 
the  increasing  effective  operation  of  the  other  law  of  1867  (on 
factories),  brought  a  large  number  of  children  and  young 
persons  from  the  great*  manufactories  into  the  small  work- 
shops, where  the  children's  wages  underwent  no  reduction ; 
and,  moro  especially,  into  those  trades  where  both  systems  of 
manufacturing  clashed  with  one  another,  and  where  the  legal 
restrictions  found  a  limit  to  their  operation  in  the  number  of 
persons  (fifty)  employed  in  an  undertaking. 

The  totally  insufficient  provisions  of  the  Acts  relating  to 
cotton-print,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  could  not 
possibly  remain  in  force  after  the  extension  of  the  fac-  ^"J*  ^ 
tory  legislation  to  all  ^reat  industries,  and  after  the 
regulation  even  of  the  workshops ;  and,  by  the  statute  33  and 
34  Vict.,  c.  62  (August  9,  1870),  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  Factory  Act  of  1867  were  extended  also  to  these 
industries.  The  modifications  were  of  a  similar  nature  to 
those  of  1867,  in  consequence  of  a  permission  of  the  Homo 
Secretary  in  regard  to  the  customs  and  requirements  of  the 
trade.  All  previous  Acts  relating  to  print  and  dyeing  works 
were  repealed. 

The  difficulties  arising,  through  the  local  authorities,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  urgent  recommendations  of  the  fac-  ^'*^Jji 
tory  inspectors,  induced   parliament  to  pass,  iu  the 
session  of  1871,  a  final  Act  (34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  104,  21st 
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August,  1871),  which  completely  transferred  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  that  Act  from  tfie  local  bodies  to  the 
inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  of  factories,  who  were  to  em- 
brace, in  their  reports,  workshops  as  well  as  factories.  This 
same  Act  subjects  all  government  establishments  to  the  Fac- 
tory Acts,  restricts  the  accident  provision  of  the  existing  law, 
and  grants  further  powers  to  the  Home  Secretary  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  young  persons  and  of  women  employed  in  trades, 
depending,  by  the  nature  of  their  business,  on  the  weather  or 
on  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Act  34  Vict.,  c.  19  (25th  May,  1871),  provides 
1S71.  ^^^  ^b^  exemption  of  masters  from  penalties  in  respect 
May  25.     ^^  Sunday  work  by  Jewish  work-people. 

A  parlimcntary  committee  having  considered,  in  1866  and 
1867,  the  question  of  reforming  the  mining  legislation, 
isn.  ^^^^  drafts  of  a  new  law  having  been  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  gov- 
ernment, at  the  beginning  of  the  last*Bessioh  (1872),  brought 
in  a  new  and  comprehensive  bill  for  coal-mining,  by  which  it 
was  intended  partly  to  amend,  partly  to  consolidate  the 
former  Acts. 

In  the  session  of  1872,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mun- 
della  and  other  members  of  parliament  for  a  further 
is7».  curtailment  of  the  working-hours  of  the  protected  per- 
sons ; — all  Saturday  work  to  cease  after  1  o'clock,  p.m.  ; 
a  protected  person  not,  except  for  recovering  lost  time,  to  be 
employed  for  more  than  nine  and  a  half  hours  on  any  day, 
nor  for  more  than  fifty-four  hours  per  week. 

For  the  foregoing  synopsis  of  the  factory  legislation  of 
England,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  work  of  Ilerr  Von 
Plener,  referred  to  in  Part  I. 

In  1874,  additional  Acts  were  passed,  the  bearing  of  which, 
upon  previous  Acts,  can  be  seen  from  the  following  abstract, 
which  we  copy  from  a  late  number  of"  Tlie  Labour  News^i 

"  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Factory  Acts,  1833-66,  as  amended 
by  the  Factory  Act,  1874,  and  now  in  operation  ;— 

"  The  Factory  Acts,  1833-56,  as  amended  by  the  Factory  Act,  1874. 
apply  to  factories  of  cotton,  wool,  hair,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  tow,  silk  azid 
lace. 
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**  No  person  under  18  can  be  employed  until  his  or  her  name  has  been 
entered  in  the  proper  register. 

"  No  person  under  19  can  be  employed  without  a  surgical  certificate 
of  age. 

*•  No  one  may  bo  employed  (a)  during  the  year  1875  who  is  under  9 
unless,  before  January  1,  1875,  he  was  lawfully  employed  in  a  like 
factory  ;  (b)  on  or  after  January  1, 1876,  who  is  under  10,  unless,  before 
January  1,  1876,  he  was  lawfully  employed  in  a  like  factory. 

^  During  the  year  1875  a  child  means  a  person  who  has  ceased  to  be 
too  young  to  be  employed  at  all,  but  is  under  13. 

"After  January  1,  1876,  a  child  includes . both  of  the  following: — 
(1.)  A  person  who  has  ceased  to  be  too  young  to  be  employed  at  all,  but 
is  under  13.  (2.)  A  person  who  is  over  13  and  under  14,  unless  he 
either  was  lawfully  employed  before  January  1, 1876,  as  a  young  person, 
or  has  obtained  an  official  certificate  of  having  passed  the  prescribed 
standard  in  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic. 

•*  Young  person  means  a  person  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  child,  but  is 
under  18.    A  woman  means  a  woman  who  is  over  18. 

**  The  period  of  employment  must  be  the  same  for  all  the  children, 
young  persons  and  women  employed  in  the  factory,  and  must  bo  either 
between  6  A.  M.  and  6  r.  M.,  or  between  7  A.  M.  and  7  P.  M.,  and  cannot  be 
altered,  except  after  written  notice  to  the  inspector. 

**  The  mode  of  employment  of  children  must  be  the  same  for  all  the 
children  employed  in  a  factory,  and  either  must  be  employment  in  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sets,  or  employment  on  alternate  days,  and  cannot  be 
altered,  except  after  written  notice  to  the  inspector. 

"  When  the  children  in  a  factory  are  employed  by  morning  and  after- 
noon sets,  a  child  may  be  employed  six  days  in  the  week ;  but 

**  When  employed  on  one  of  the  first  five  days  of  the  week — (a)  not 
except  between  6  [7]  a.m.  and  6  [7]  p.m.;  (b)  not  for  more  than  4^ 
hours  continuously  without  half  an  hour^s  interval  for  a  meal ;  (r)  not  on 
the  same  day  both  before  noon  and  after  one ;  or  if  dinner  is  before  one, 
not  both  before  noon  and  after  dinner ;  (d)  not  unless  he  attends  school 
daily  for  three  hours  between  8  A.  M.,  and  6  p.  m.,  or  between  November 
1  and  February  28  for  2^  hours  between  1  p.  M.  and  6  pm. 

**  And  when  employed  on  Saturday — (a)  not  before  6  [7]  a.  m.  ;  (6) 
not  in  any  manufacturing  process  after  12.30  [1.80]  p.  M.,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever  after  1  [2]  p.  M ,  or  where  the  period  of  employment  is 
between  6  A.  M.  and  6  p.  M.,  and  at  least  one  hour  on  Saturday  is 
given  for  meals,  not  in  any  manufacturing  process  after  1  p.  m.,  or  for  any 
purpose  whatever  after  1.30  p.  m.;  (c)  not  for  more  than  4  J  hours  con- 
tinuously without  half  an  hour's  interval  for  a  meal ;  (d)  not  if  on  any 
other  day  during  the  same  week  he  has  been  employed  for  more  than 
five  hours;  (e)  not  if  he  was  employed  on  Saturday  in  the  previous 
week. 

**  Wlien  the  children  in  a  factory  are  employed  on  alternate  days,  a  child 
may  be  enjployed  three  days  in  the  week,  but  not  on  two  successive  days ; 
*nd  when  employed  on  one  of  the  first  five  days  of  the  week— (a)  not 
except  between  6  [7]  a.  m.  and  6  [7]  p.  m.  ;  (6)  not  for  mora  than  -J  J 
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hours  continuously,  without  half  an  hour's  interval  for  a  meal ;  (c)  not 
unless  between  6  [7]  a.  m.  and  6  [7]  p.  m.  he  is  allowed  two  hours  for 
meals,  of  which  at  least  one  hour  is  before  3  P.  M.  And  when  employed 
on  Saturday  (a),  not  before  6  [7]  A.  M. ;  (6)  not  in  any  manufacturing 
process  after  12.80  [1.30]  p.  m.,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  after  1  p] 
P.  M  ;  or,  where  the  period  .of  employment  is  between  6  A.  M.  and  G  p.  m., 
and  at  least  one  hour  on  Saturday  is  given  for  meals,  not  in  any  mann- 
facturing  process  after  1  p.  M ,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  after  1^ 
p.  M. ;  (c)  not  for  more  than  4^  hours  continuously,  without  half  an  hoor^ 
interval  for  a  meal. 

"  Also  a  child  employed  on  alternate  days  must  attend  school  every 
alternate  week  day  (except  Saturday)  for  five  hours,  between  8  a.  m.  and 

6  P.  M. 

"  Young  persons  and  women  may  be  employed  six  days  in  the  week; 
but,  when  employed  on  one  of  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  (o)  not  except 
between  6  [7]  A.  M.  and  G  [7]  p.  M. ;  (6)  not  for  more  than  4  J  hours  con- 
tinuously, without  half  an  hour's  interval  for  a  meal;  (c)  not  unless 
between  G  [7]  A.  M.  and  G  [7]  p.  M.  they  are  allowed  two  hours  for  meals, 
of  which  at  least  one  hour  is  before  3  p.  M.  And  when  employed  on 
Saturday  (a)  not  before  G  [7]  A.  M  ;  (6)  not  in  any  manufacturing  proc- 
ess after  12.30  [I  30]  P.  M ,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  after  1  [2] 
p.  M. ;  or,  where  the  period  of  employment  is  between  C  A.  M.  and  G  P.  M., 
and  at  least  one  hour  is  given  for  meals  on  Saturday,  not  in  any  mana- 
facturing  process  after  I  p.  M.,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  after  1.30 
p.  M  ;  (c)  not  for  more  than  4}  hours  continuously,  without  half  an 
hour's  interval  for  a  meal. 

"After  1st  January,  1S7G.  no  child,  young  person  or  woman  may  be 
employed  extra  hours  in  the  recovery  of  lost  time. 

"Children,  young  persons  and  women  may  not  be  employed  on 
Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  or  in  Scotland  on  the  Sacramental  Fast 
Days.  And  besides  they  must  be  allowed  in  the  course  of  the  year  eight 
half  holidays,  or  four  whole  holidays,  notices  in  each  case  being  fixed  np 
in  the  factoiy  on  the  previous  day. 

"  Children,  young  persons  and  women  employed  in  the  factory  are  all 
to  have  the  same  meal-times,  unless  in  case  of  special  exemption  granted 
by  the  inspector,  and  during  meal-times  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  renwin 
in  any  room  in  which  any  manufacturing  process  is  being  can'ied  on,  or 
to  he  employed  in  any  manner  in  the  factory. 

"  The  occupier  may  deduct  from  a  child's  weekly  wages,  on  account  of 
the  child's  schooling,  such  sum  as  the  inspector  may  appoint,  not  exceed- 
ing either  2d.,  or  one-twelfth  of  such  weekly  wages.  With  respect  to 
England  and  Scotland,  aftier  1st  January,  187G,  attendance  of  a  child  at  a 
school  not  ofiicially  recognized  as  eflScicnt,  will  not  count,  except  where 
there  is  not  a  school  so  recognized  within  two  miles  of  the  factory,  or 
where  the  district  in  which  the  ftict^ry  is  situated  has  not  been  oiBdallf 
declared  to  bo  sufficiently  provided  witli  school  accommodation. 

"  All  mill-gearing  and  dangerous  machinery  must  be  securely  fcncel 
Ko  child,  young  person  or  woman  may  be  allowed  to  clean  any  mill- 
gearing  while  it  is  in  motion,  or  to  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversiDg 
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of  any  self-acting  machine  whilst  the  machine  is  in  motion.  No 
child,  young  person,  or  woman  may  be  employed  where  the  wet  spinning 
of  fiax,  hempfjiiteor  tow  is  carried  on,  unless  suHicient  means  be  cm- 
ployed  for  protecting  tliem  from  being  wetted,  and,  when  hot  water  14 
used,  for  preventing  the  escape  of  steam  into  the  room. 

*'  All  fatal  accidents,  and  every  accident  from  machinery  or  from  explo- 
sion of  gas,  steam  or  metal,  which  prevents  the  injured  pei-son  from 
returning  to  work  within  forty-eight  hours,  must  be  reported  to  the  cer- 
tifying surgeon. 

*'  Factories  must  be  lime-washed  once  every  fourteen  months. 

•*  A  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having  the  legal  custody  or  any  direct 
benefit  from  the  wages  of  any  child  or  young  person  illegally  employed, 
or  who  neglects  to  cause  such  child  duly  to  attend  school,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty. 

•*  The  following  may  be  employed  in  the  winding  and  throwing  of  raw 
mik  as  young  persons:— (a)  during  the  year  187.),  any  child  over  11  ; 
(6)  during  the  year  1S7G,  any  child  over  12 ;  (c)  after  1st  January,  1877, 
any  person  who  immediately  before  1st  January,  1877,  was  lawfully  em- 
ployed as  a  young  person. 

"  A  youth  over  16  and  under  18  may  be  employed  in  a  lace  factory 
between  4  a  ii.  and  10  p.m.  ;  but  (a)  not  for  more  than  nine  hours  on  any 
day  when  he  is  employed  either  earlier  than  6  [7]  a.m.  or  later  than  6  [7] 
PJI. ;  (b)  not  both  before  6  [7]  A.M.  and  after  6  [7]  p.m.  on  the  same 
day ;  (c)  not  both  after  6  [7]  p.m.  on  one  day,  and  before  6  [7]  A.H.  on 
the  next  day.*^ 

•*  [The  above  abstract  applies  equally,  whether  the  period  of  employ- 
ment is  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  or  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p  m  ,  except 
that,  wherever  a  figure  inclosed  in  brackets  is  placed  immediately  after 
another  figure,  the  first  figure  refers  exclusively  to  the  case  where  the 
perio<1  of  employment  is  between  6  a.m.  and  6  P.M.,  and  the  figure  in- 
closed in  brackets  refers  exclusively  to  the  case  where  the  period  of 
employment  is  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.]^ 

Factory  legislation  has  exerted  a  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence,  and  both  workingmen  and  masters  alike  are  generally 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages  which  regularity  in 
the  working  system  and  in  the  mode  of  living,  resulting  from 
a  judicious  adjustment  of  the  working-hours,  confers  on  all 
concerned.  But  all  its  good  effects  could  only  result  from  a 
strict  and  efficient  system  of  government  inspection.  This 
the  English  executive  has  always  perfectly  understood,  and 
in  no  country  is  the  system  of  government  inspection  so 
powerfully  and  conscientiously  developed  as  in  England. 
And  this  justice  must  be  rendered  to  the  English  factory  in- 
spectors ;  that,  by  their  indefatigable  zeal,  conscientious  fulfil- 
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ment  of  duty,  and  great  professional  ability,  they  have  de- 
served the  greatest  praise  in  regard  to  the  good  results  of  the 
factory  legislation. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  Disaster  at  GRANrrfi  "Mills. 

Immediately  after  the  burning  of  the  Granite  Mill  at  Fall 
River,  wo  entered  into  an  examination,  the  results  of  which 
compose  this  chapter. 

The  facts  which  are  given  respecting  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  fire  were  obtained  from  conversations  with  a  hundred 
or  so  of  the  operatives  of  the  mill,  many  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed in  the  fatal  sixth  story. 

The  supplementary  account  of  those  injured  and  killed,  etc., 
was  obtained  by  personal  visits  to  the  homes  of  each. 

Granite  Mill  No.  1  was  erected  in  1863.  It  was  constructed, 
as  its  name  indicates,  of  granite,  and  was  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  by  sixty-eight  in  width,  aud 
five  stories  in  height,  with  an  attic  above,  having  the  same 
floor-space  as  the  stories  below. 

This  attic,  or  sixth  story,  was  lighted  by  three  windows,  in 
each  gable  and  by  a  row  of  windows  in  each  half  of  the  roof, 
aggregating,  perhaps,  twenty-five  in  all.     , 

The  gable-windows  were  apparently  of  the  same  size  as 
those  of  the  lower  stories,  while  those  in  the  roof  were  smaller, 
nearly  square,  and  had  but  one  sash.  There  are  many  other 
mills  in  the  vicinity  which,  on  the  outside,  seem  to  be  the 
exact  counterpart  of  what  this  was. 

The  fire  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September, 
1874.  The  fifth  and  sixth  stories  were  almost  wholly  burned 
out,  and  the  roof  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  por- 
tion at  the  south  end,  which  remained  intact  and  attached  to 
the  gable. 

A  tower  on  the  west  or  front  side  furnished  the  only  means 
of  entrance  or  exit ;  there  was  no  other  outside  door  to  the 
whole  building.     This  tower  communicated  with  every  story. 
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There  were  four  fire-escapes  attached  to  the  building,  formed 
of  a  series  of  iron  platforms  and  ladders,  extending  from  the 
fifth  story  to  the  ground,  and  communicating  directly  with  all 
stories  but  the  sixth. 

Two  of  those  escapes  were  attached  to  the  front,  midway 
between  the  tower  and  each  end,  and  two  to  the  back  in  the 
same  relative  position. 

The  three  lower  stories  were  used  for  weaving,  carding, 
etc.,  the  fourth  and  fifth  for  mule-spinning,  and  the  sixth  for 
spooling.  The  fourth  and  fifth  stories  employed  a  consider- 
able number  of  young  children  as  back-tenders ;  the  employes 
of  the  sixth  story  were  mainly  girls,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  eighteen,  although  there  were  some  older,  and  also 
five  or  six  men. 

Out  of  the  list  of  nineteen  cases  examined  into,  nine, 
twelve  years  of  age  or  under,  were  employed  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  time  in  this  story.  Thc^e  children  worked  the 
same  number  of  hours  as  other  employes,  namely,  from  6.30 
A.  M.,  to  6.30  p.  M.,  with  one  hour  for  dinner. 

The  fire  originated  near  the  north  end  of  the  fourth  story. 
It  swept  rapidly  through  that  story  and  the  one  above,  being 
carried  up  by  the  belting.  It  was  probably  from  five  to 
eight  minutes  after  its  inception  before  it  was  known  to  those 
in  the  sixth  story,  and  had  they  had  the  courage  to  face  the 
smoke,  which  already  filled  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  they  might  have  passed  through  it, 
without  difficulty,  and  descended  to  the  ground  in  safety  ;  for 
no  one  asserts  that,  at  the  time  the  alarm  was  given  in  the 
attic,  the  flames  had  already  reached  the  tower.  But  these 
children  behaved  in  just  such  a  manner  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Terror-stricken,  they  ran  to  the  south  end,  to 
escape  from  the  smoke,  already  beginning  to  rise  through  the 
floor  of  the  north  end,  passing,  on  their  way,  the  door-way 
to  the  tower,  but,  not  daring  to  essay  its  passage,  meeting 
here  again  the  smoke. 

At  the  south  end  there  was  no  succor ;  there  was  only  less 
of  the  suffocating  smoke. 

Yet  here,  there  were  means  of  escape  which  men  would 
have  made  use  of,  and  which  the  few  men  among  the  number 
did  make  use  of,  to  secure  their  own  safety.     There  were 
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"warps"  in  abundance,  lying  all  about;  each  of  them  a 
thread  of  considerable  size,  of  strength  sufficient  to  bear  the 
weight  of  three  ordinary  men,  and  a  half  mile  iu  length. 
Hundreds  of  these  were  there,  carefully  done  up  iu  coils, 
while  one,  in  the  hands  of  a  courageous  and  clear-headed 
man,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  emergency.  One 
after  another,  he  could  have  tied  the  warp  around  their 
waists,  and  lowered  them  to  the  ground,  paying  out  con- 
stantly from  the  ample  supply  at  hand.  All  but  one  uf  the 
men  slid  down  on  these  warps  and  on  ropes,  or  came  down 
hand  over  hand;  while  perhaps  but  one  of  the  women 
escaped  in  that  way.  Sixty  men  employed  in  this  room 
would  probably  nearly  all  have  escaped  similarly;  but  of 
sixty  children,  and  about  all  were  children  in  the  law,  and 
females,  too,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  would 
escape. 

The  fire  originated  ip  one  of  the  mule-heads,  and  was  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  friction  of  the  gearing.     Had  there  been  a 
proper  supply  of  water  at  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  but  it 
would  have  been  extinguished  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and 
without  loss  of  life  or  property.     On  this  point  we  have  been 
informed  by  an  overseer  in  a  mill,  who  has  charge  of  two 
spiuniug-rooms,  a  very  trustworthy  man,  that  it  is  not  very 
uncommon  for  mule-heads  to  bo  set  on  fire  by  the  friction  of 
the  gearing,  and  that  such  an  event  occurred  in  one  of  his 
rooms  but  recently,  which  might  have  resulted  in  as  dire  a 
calamity  as  this  of  Granite  Mill  No.  1,  had  he  not  been  pro- 
vided with  a  sure  means  of  its  instantaneous  extinguishment. 
For  this  purpose  ho  keeps,  always  full,  two  pails  of  water 
standing  by  each  mule.     The  immediate  application  of  one 
pailful  was  sufficient  in  this  case  for  its  suppression ;  but  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  had  he  been  obliged  to  run  fifty  feet  for 
his  water  and  return  with  it,  the  fire  would  have  been  beyond 
his  control. 

When  a  man  of  long  experience  in  spinning-rooms,  well 
known  among  his  friends  for  the  excellence  of  his  character, 
and  whose  judgment  or  opinion  upon  any  point  connected 
with  his  work  would  receive  the  highest  consideration  among 
those  who  know  him,  finds  it  necessary  to  take  such  precau- 
tions against  fire,  and  makes  such  a  statement  as  this  of  his 
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own  experionce,  it  shows,  we  think,  the  necessity  for  the 
same  precautions  in  every  mill  in  the  state. 

Oar  examination  exhibits  three  points  respecting  this  disas- 
ter which  we  conceive  to  be  specially  important,  namely : 

There  was  no  supply  of  water  in  pails  at  each  mule,  as 
there  should  have  been ; 

The  sixth  story,  where  the  greatest  loss  of  life  would  be 
likely  to  occur,  in  case  of  fire,  was  provided  with  but  one  way 
of  escape ;' namely,  the  tower,  situated  in  the  middle  of  one 
Bide  of  the  mill — a  mill  nearly  four  hundred  feet  long ; 

And  the  youngest  and  least  disciplined  employes,  the  least 
able  to  face  a  danger  with  unterrified  mind  and  without 
unnerved  limb,  were  placed  in  the  sixth  story,  where  that 
danger  was  the  most  likely  to  overtake  them. 

A  repetition  of  this  disaster  should  be  made  practically 
impossible.  No  love  of  gain  should  be  allowed  to  put  human 
life  at  risk.  The  number  of  manufacturers  who  knowingly 
endanger  the  lives  of  their  operatives  is  probably  very  small 
in  this  state;  but  there  are  undoubtedly  some,  and  these 
should  be  restrained  by  law.  There  are  many  more  who 
take  every  means  that  they  consider  necessary  to  insure  the 
safety  of  their  operatives.  These  need  law  for  enlighten* 
ment.  Here  and  there  can  be  found  manufacturers  who  fore- 
see and  provide  against  every  conceivable  accident,  but  these 
men  are  exceptional,  and  always  will  bo.  Other  men,  whose 
love  of  gain  may  be  no  stronger,  and  whose  hearts  may  be  as 
tender,  continue  to  endanger  the  health  and  lives  of  their 
employes  through  sheer  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  a  more  exact  and  particular 
account  of  each  case  investigated.  And,  as  the  general  facts 
respecting  the  disaster  are  known  to  all,  we  conceived  it  to 
be  more  important  to  obtain  the  special  facts  relating  to  the 
children  employed,  as  constituting  that  comparatively  helpless 
class  whoso  wrongs  might  otherwise  find  no  voice,  and  whose 
rights  to  freedom  and  opportunities  of  education,  through 
Hie  collusion  of  parents  and  manufacturers,  were  in  this 
case,  as  in  thousands  of  others  all  over  the  state,  completely 
ignored. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  not  sought  out  the  facts  respecting 
those  operatives  over  fifteen  years  of  age  who  were  killed  or 

19 
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injured.  Moreover,  we  think  it  quite  likely  that  we  have  not 
investigated  every  case  under  fifteen  years,  where  death  or 
injury  resulted,  though  we  think  we  must  have  discovered 
about  all.  And  respecting  those  under  fifteen,  employed  in 
the  mill,  who  escaped  uninjured,  we  have  to  say  that  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  we  have  enumerated  all.  We  aimed,  how- 
ever, to  include  all  who  were  employed  in  the  attic. 

Victoria  Warner,  twelve  years  old  last  July  (1874),  had 
been  at  work  between  two  and  three  months  in  Granite  Mill 
No.  1 ;  before  this,  worked  for  three  months  in  the  Durfee 
Mill,  and  previously  had  been  to  school  **  some,"  mainly  at  the 
factory  school.     She  was  killed. 

Maggie  Lanergan,  twelve  years  old  last  November  (1874), 
had  been  at  work  in  Granite  Mill  No.  1,  about  one  year.  For 
two  years  before,  worked  in  Merchants'  Mill.  The  statements 
of  her  parents  were  somewhat  confused  as  to  how  much  she 
had  been  at  school  during  these  three  years,  but  they  averred 
that  she  was  sent  out  of  the  Merchants  to  attend  school,  and 
did  so  attend,  and  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  sent  oat 
of  Granite  No.  1,  for  the  same  purpose,  when  the  accident 
occurred.  She  was  employed  in  the  attic  and  escaped  by 
descending  on  a  rope,  part  way,  when  the  rope  breaking  or 
burning  oiST,  she  was  precipitated  to  the  ground.  Her  injuries 
were  internal,  and  a  dislocation  of  the  ankles.  Her  recovery 
was  considered  quite  certain.     The  family  is  Irish. 

• 

James  Smith,  nine  years  old  last  October  (1873),  had  only 
been  at  work  in  Granite  No.  1,  two  days  when  the  accident 
occurred.  It  was  his  first  work  in  any  mill ;  his  mother  hay- 
ing several  children  younger  (two  children  being  born  within 
twenty  months),  had  kept  him  at  home  to  assist  about  the 
house.  For  this  reason  he  had  never  been  at  school.  His 
business  was  that  of  a  ^  tuber,"  and  his  place  of  employment, 
the  fifth  story,  going  occasionally  to  the  sixth,  or  attic,  for 
supplies  of  ^  tubes."  It  was  while  in  the  attic  on  one  of  these 
errands  that  the  fire  occurred.  He  was  killed.  His  body 
was  recovered  in  a  recognizable  state,  being  not  badly  burned. 
The  parents  of  this  lad  are  English. 
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Edwabd  Goss,  thirteen  years  old  last  April  (1874)9  was  a 
weaver,  employed  in  the  second  story ;  he  had  been  at  work  two 
years,  but  states  that  he  was  sent  ont  three  months  each  year 
to  attend  school.  His  parentage  is  English.  He  escaped 
from  the  mill  by  the  stairway,  without  injury. 

John  Goss,  brother  of  the  last-mentioned,  was  fifteen 
years  old  some  time  during  the  summer  just  passed.  His 
parents  were  unable  to  state  his  age  with  certainty.  John 
had  been  at  work  in  Granite  Mill  about  five  years,  but  had 
always  been  sent  out  three  months  each  year  to  attend  school. 
He  escaped  by  the  stairway,  uninjured. 

William  Stinton  was  eight  years  old,  in  December 
(1873).  His  parents  could  not  give  the  exact  date  of  his 
birth;  but  ^it  was  Christmas  week."  He  commenced  work 
in  Granite  No.  1, ''last  winter";  by  the  averment  of  the 
parents,  we  should  say  in  January,  or  immediately  qfler  he 
teas  eight  years  of  age.  William  was  employed  as  a  *'  doffer  " 
in  the  attic,  and  also  as  a  **  tuber"  in  the  story  below.  He 
escaped  by  the  stairway,  uninjured.  His  earnings  were 
usually  about  $6.50  per  month. 

George  Stinton,  brother  of  the  last,  was  fourteen  years 
old  the  17th  of  August  last  (1874),  and  had  been  at  work  in 
the  mill  for  two  years,  or  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  family 
in  America.  His  business  was  that  of  a  *'  bolster"  about  the 
looms.     He  escaped  by  the  stairway,  uninjured. 

These  brothers  Stinton  are  of  English  parentage,  and  have 
been  in  the  country  about  two  years.  The  mother  said  they 
came  from  ^  Bermegum"  which  being  interpreted,  means 
Birmingham. 

Probably  they  have  not  been  to  school  since  their  arrival 
iu  the  country..  Their  exact  statement  on  this  point  has  been 
mislaid  since  the  investigation  was  had. 

WiLLiAH  Thomas  Yinnegomb  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
last  February  (1874)  ;  had  been  at  work  about  four  months 
in  Granite  No.  1,  and  had  never  worked  in  any  mill  previ- 
ously.    He  was  the  **  back-boy  "  employed  at  the  only  pair  of 
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mules  in  tho  attic,  and  escaped  by  coming  down  a  roi)e,  part 
way,  and  thence  falling  to  the  ground.  No  limbs  were 
broken,  and  what  injuries  he  received  were  internal.  He  had 
been  at  school  ^  some." 


Joseph  Lynch  was  nine  last  February  (1874),  and  John 
Lynch  was  eleven  last  May.  These  boys  are  brothers,  and 
both  escaped  by  the  stairway  without  injury.  One  was  em- 
ployed in  tho  fourth  story,  and  tho  other  in  the  fifth . 

Joseph  had  been  at  work  five  months,  but  before  that  did 
not  work  any,  but  went  to  school  all  the  time.  John  had 
been  at  work  two  years ;  before  he  began  work,  had  been  to 
school  '*  some.**  He  has  also  been  one  term  to  the  factory- 
school  and  one  term  to  the  **  brick '^  school  (a  public  school  in 
the  vicinity,  so-called),  within  the  two  years  that  he  has  been 
at  work. 

James  Newton,  came  from  Ashton-under-Lynde,  England, 
in  May,  1873,  and  began  work  as  a*' tuber,"  in  the  fifth  story 
of  the  Granite  Mill,  the  same  month.  He  was  eight  yean  old 
the  sixth  of  August  preceding^  or  about  ten  years  and  one 
month  when  the  calamity  occurred. 

He  had  not  attended  school  since  his  arrival  in  this  oountiy, 
but  had  had  a  little  schooling  in  England. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  he  was  in  the  attic,  or  sixth 
story,  having  gone  there  for  ** tubes."  He  was  killed,  and 
his  remains  so  badly  burned  as  to  be  recognizable  only  by  a 
small  portion  of  his  shirt. 

Albebt  Fbrnelt,  was  ten  years  old  tho  18th  of  Januaiy, 
1874^  and  had  been  at  work  in  Granite  No.  1  ever  since  the 
family  came  from  England;  consequently  he  had  never 
attended  school  in  this  country. 

This  lad  was  a  '^  tuber,"  employed  in  tho  fifth  story,  but  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  was  in  the  attic,  having  gone 
there,  with  one  or  two  other  children  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work,  for  ''tubes";  the  smoke  and  flames  prevented  his 
return,  so  he  jumped  from  the  window,  receiving  such 
injuries  that  he  died  in  two  hours. 
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LrDiA  FoiTBOSy  fifteen  years  of  age  the  13th  of  June,  1874, 
is  of  French  birth,  and  had  worked  in  Granite  No.  1,  being 
employed  at  **  spooling,'*  about  one  year.  Previously  to  this, 
had  worked  nine  months  or  so  in  the  Slade  Mill.  Ilcr 
parents  averred  that  she  had  been  to  school  "  some  "  every 
year  except  the  last.  She  jumped  from  the  attic  window  and 
landed  on  a  bed.  Her  injuries  were  internal,  except  a  few 
scratches,  and  probably  were  not  of  a  serious  nature. 

m 

Noah  Poitros,  brother  of  the  last  mentioned,  was  twelve 
years  old  the  6th  of  May,  1874.  lie  assisted  his  sister  at 
•* spooling"  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  had  done  so  for  a  year 
past.  Before  going  into  the  mill  he  attended  school,  but  had 
not  done  so  since  he  commenced  work.  He  leaped  from  the 
attic  window  and  survived  the  fall  but  two  hours. 

JoHy  Bbodek,  or  Broeder,  is  of  French  birth,  and  was 
eight  years  old  the  25th  of  February,  1874.  He  was  a 
"spooler,**  and  helped  his  sister,  whose  work  also  was  '^spool- 
ing,"  in  the  sixth  story.  He  had  been  employed  in  Granite 
No.  1  but  nine  days ;  before  that  he  workod  for  two  weeks 
in  the  Durfee  Mill.  John  says  he  had  never  attended  school. 
Ho  came  down  from  the  attic,  part  way  to  the  ground,  on  a 
rope,  and  fell  the  rest  of  the  way.  He  was  but  slightly 
injured. 

Gertrude  Gray,  aged  nine  years  and  nine  months,  had 
been  employed  in  the  Granite  No.  1  about  five  weeks,  and 
had  never  worked  in  any  mill  previously ;  but  had  been  at 
school  or  helped  about  the  house.     She  worked  at  **  spooling  ** 
in  the  sixth  story,  and  probably  remained  by  the  windows  at 
the  south   end  of  the  burning  mill  until  sufibcated  by  the 
smoke.     She  was  seen  many  times  screaming  and  gesticulat- 
ing at  the  windows  ;  and  her  mother  thinks  that  she  plainly 
saw  her  thrust  forth  her  arms  from  a  window  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  most  of  those  who  escaped  had  leaped  forth. 
Her  partially-burned  remains  were  found  near  the  window, 
after  the  fire  was  subdued,  on  that  part  of  the  sixth  story 
floor  which  escaped  the  flames.     Her  parents  are  English. 
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Maggie  Harrington  was  fourteen  years  and  three  montha 
old,  and  the  second  in  a  family  of  seven.  The  family  are 
Irish.  Maggie  was  a  **  spooler  *'  in  the  attic,  and  had  worked 
in  the  Granite  No.  1  about  four  years. 

She  had  come  out  every  year  for  a  term  at  the  factoiy 
school,  and  was  coming  out  again  for  that  purpose  on  the 
following  Saturday.  She  made  no  attempt  at  escape,  but, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  member  of  the  Gray  family, 
just  mentioned,  she  hid  herself  in  a  large  box  somewhere  near 
the  centre  of  the  room.  She  was  represented  to  us  as  an 
extraordinarily  timid  little  girl,  and  was  undoubtedly  para- 
lyzed with  fear  at  the  impending  calamity.  The  mother  in- 
formed us  that  she  earned  usually  about  $24  a  month. 

Maggie  Sullivan  was  eleven  in  May,  1874.  She  was  a 
** spooler  ^  in  the  sixth  story,  and  had  been  at  work  there  for  fif- 
teen months ;  she  was  expectiug  to  be  turned  out  in  a  month 
or  two  to  attend  school.  She  jumped  from  the  attic  window, 
and  her  ankles  were  dislocated  and  she  received  some  bad 
cuts  in  the  face.     The  family  is  Irish. 

Katie  Sullivan,  a  sister  of  the  last,  was  eight  years  old 
in  April,  1874.  She  had  never  worked  as  an  employ^  in  a 
mill,  but  was  attending  school.  Saturdays,  there  being  no 
school,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  her  sister  at  ** spool- 
ing,'* which  was  the  ocoasion  of  her  presence  in  the  mill  at 
this  time.  Her  breast-bone  and  several  ribs  were  broken, 
but  she  seemed  likely  to  recover. 

Following  will  be  found,  presented  in  tabular  form,  some 
of  the  most  important  facts  elicited  by  the  investigation  :^ 
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CHAPTER   m. 

Statistigs  REOABDiNa  Upper  Stories  of  Mills  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  the  mills  mentioned  in  the  following  table  as  having 
attics  (necessarily  in  pitch-roofed  buildings) ,  the  fire-ladders 
are  of  no  use  as  a  means  of  escape  from  them,  unless  they 
are  stated  to  be  upon  the  end  or  ends  of  the  mill.  If  they 
are  so  placed,  they  furnish  a  means  of  exit  without  depending 
entirely  on  the  tower  or  inside  stairways;  where  they  are 
wanting,  a  fire  in  the  tower  or  inside  stairways  would  cut  off 
all  means  of  egress,  and  necessitate  jumping  or  lowering  from 
the  windows. 

Quite  a  number  of  mills  have  recently  made  improvements 
in  their  means  of  escape,  in  case  of  fire,  but  we  are  unable  to 
particularize.  We  desire  to  mention,  however,  two  to  which 
special  attention  has  been  called  by  a  recent  disaster. 

No.  34.     {Granite  Mill  JVb.  i,  Fall  River.) 

Since  the  fire,  this  mill  has  had  its  attic  changed  into  a 
complete  story,  and  is  now  covered  with  ajlat  roof. 

No.  34.     {Granite  Mill  No.  5,  Fall  Biver.) 

Outside  iron  stairways,  with  platforms  adjacent  four  win- 
dows of  each  story,  and  extending  from  the  ground  to  the 
attic,  have  been  attached  to  each  end  of  this  mill. 
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Means  of  Escape, 
In  ease  of  IHre  or  Panic,  from  Upper  Stories  of  MiUs. 
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Mill,  4  stories;  flat  roof;  stair, 
ways  5  feet  4  inches  -vride,  in 
tower;  2  ladders,  with  plat< 
forms  at  each  story;  doors 
open  inwardly. 


Eight  mills.  No.  1  has  2  stories 
and  an  attic ;  No.  2  has  6  sto- 
ries and  2  ottics ;  No.  3  has  8 
stories,  attic  and  basement: 
No.  4,  5  stories,  attic  and 
basement;  No.  5,  4  stories 
and  basement,  wiUi  flat  roof; 
No.  6,  3  stories  and  an  attic: 
No.  7,  4  stories,  2  attics  ana 
basement;  No.  8,  5  stories, 
with  flat  roof.  Means  of  es> 
cape  are  stairways  4  feet  and 
5  feet  wide.  Nos.  2, 4  and  8 
have  2  stairways  to  each 
story;  there  are  flre-Iadders, 
with  platforms,  on  each  end 
of  every  mill,  and  the  same 
on  the  sides;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 


Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  a  stair- 
way 4  feet  wide,  and  a  wooden 
ladder  to  roof;  doors  open 
outwardly. 


Mill,  S  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  a  stalrw 
way  8  feet  and  2  inches  wide; 
doors  open  inwardly. 


Two  mills,— one  2  stories  and 
an  attic;  the  other,  1  story 
and  an  attic ;  means  of  escape 
are  two  stairways,  one  8  feet 
8  inches  wide,  and  the  oUier 
44  foet  wide;  there  are  a 
plenty  of  long  portable  lad- 
ders always  on  hand,  and 
ready  for  use  in  case  of  fire; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attio;  the 
means  of  escape  is  one  stair- 
way 3^  feet  wide;  doors  open 
inwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic ;  the 
means  of  escape  is  one  stair- 
way 3i  feet  wide;  doors  open 
inwardly. 


« 
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Mearu  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  MiBa — Continaed. 
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Tbla  mill  is  only  one  story  high, 
and  has  a  plenty  of  doors  to 
escape  by  in  ease  of  fire. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic ;  the 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
in  the  tower,  In  the  centre  of 
the  mtll,  and  inside  of  tho 
mill  at  one  end:  ulso  fire- 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Nearly  all  the  rooms  are  on  tho 
ground  floor;  some  portions 
of  the  mill  are  3  stories  hig:h, 
the  means  of  escape  from 
which  are  by  stairwnys  3  feet 
and  4  feet  wide,  and  by  iron 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  in. 
wardly. 


There  are  7  mills.  Nos.  1,  2, 
6  and  6  are  4  stories  and  an 
attic;  but  no  one  is  employed 
In  the  attic  in  Nos.  1, 2  and  6 ; 
in  No.  0  there  are  6  employed. 
Nos.  2, 4  and  7  are  6  stories 
high,  with  flat  roofs;  means 
of  escape  ttx>m  each  arc  a  stair. 
way  of  4  feet  8  inches  or  6| 
fleet  In  width,  in  a  central 
tower,  and  a  good  supply  of 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 


Mill,  8  storlea  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  In  tower,  and  2 
flre-Iadders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 


Min,  6  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  tower,  and  sta- 
tionary ladders,  with  plat- 
forms at  each  story;  also  a 
good  supply  of  portable  lad- 
ders.  The  two  doors  of  the 
lower  story  open  inwardly; 
in  the  upper  rooms  they  open 
outwardly. 


Min,  4  stories;  the  upper  room 
is  an  attic;  the  means  of 
escape  are  stairways  in  halls 
Inside  the  mill,  with  doors  at 
one  end  where  ladders  can  be 
used;  doors  open  outwardly. 


J 


^riiiii  ^ii'  MM 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  MMs — Continoed. 


• 

1 

• 

NAMES  OP  PLAGES  AND 

0 

1 

at 

li 

if 
^1 

Means  of  Eaeape  tn  ctMof 

s 

i 

BOOMS. 

§1 

1-5 

II 

nreorPuiie. 

Eastitampton— Con. 

173 

Spinning, . 

16 

122 

Mill,  S  itorice  and  as  atlSe; 
mean*  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  In  tower,  aad 
ladders  with  pLitforms  at  Uk 
ends  of  the  mill;  doors  opea 
Inwardly. 

173 

Spinning, . 

Enfield. 

22 

172 

Mill,  4  stories;  the  upper  roon 
Is  an  attic;  means  of  esops 
are  a  stairway  8|  fxt  wide  la 
tower,  and  ftre-ladden  at  each 
end  of  miil;  doors  open  ia* 
wardly. 

65 

Spinning, . 

2 

52 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  a  siair. 
wny  4|  fbet  wide  in  wooden 
porch,  and  one  finvladder; 
doors  open  Inwardly. 

107 

Spinning, . 
Fall  River. 

5 

^ 

75 

Mill,  4  stories;  the  npper  rocm 
is  an  attic;  the  means  of 
escape  are  stairways  S  fret 
and  4  feet  wide  in  two  lo^ 
era;  doors  open  outwardly. 

2 

Spooling:,     warping 
and  dressing. 

73 

.840 

Two  mills,  each  6  stories  and 
an  attic;  means  of  escape  is  s 
stairway  4  feet  wide  In  s 
tower  In  the  centre  of  each 
mill ;  there  are  also  8  fire>lad^ 
dcrs  on  the  hack  side  and  S  oa 
the  fh>nt  side  of  each  wSSi; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

5 

Spooling  and  warp- 
ing, 

6 

- 

77 

Mill,  4  Btorias  and  aa  sttis; 
means  of  escape  sre  ststr. 
ways  4  5.12  feet  wide,  at  esch 
end  of  mill,  and  4  hidden  oa 
the  oatside,  connecting  vitb 
windows  of  each  story;  doois 
open  outwardly. 

19 

Spooling,     warping 
and  slashing, 

49 

- 

331 

Mill,  6  storias  aad  an  side: 
means  of  escape  is  a  atsir* 
way  4^  feet  wide  in  tower  la 
centre  of  mill.  There  sre  ao 
ladders  on  the  ends;  dMi* 
open  inwardly. 

21 

Spooling,     warping 
and  slashing. 

88 

319 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attk; 
means  of  escape  are  stalmv 
6  feet  wide  in  tower  ia  eeotn 
of  mill,  and  4  ladders  iri^ 
platforms  oonncctlnff  vHa 
two  windows  of  each  stoff 
np  to  the  fourth;  the  attie 
has  .  only  the  stairs  In  tbt 
tower;  doors  open  inwanUj. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  MiUs — Continued. 


NAUES  OP  FLACKfl  ASD 
BOOMS. 


I 


A 

7\ 


1 
d   a 


Means  of  Escape  in  ease  of 
Fin  or  Pania 


M 


Fall  River— Con. 
Spoolinfi^,     warping 
and  suishing, 


46 


56 


58 


59 


66 


68 


78 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spinning, . 


Spooling,    warping 
and  dressing, 


107 


21 


Spinning  and  spool- 
ing,      ..       . 


Spooling,    warping 
and  dressing. 


Spinning,. 


•       • 


78 


49 


76 


763 


329 


U4 


389 


734 


70 


44 


84 


178 


296 


308 


Two  mills,  each  6  storicfl  and 
an  attic ;  means  of  escape  are 
a  stairway  4|  feet  wide  in 
tower  in  centre  cf  each  mill, 
and  4  and  6  I. adders  to  each 
story,  except  the  attics,  which 
have  only  the  stairway;  doors 
open  inwardly. 


irill,  6  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
4|  feet,  wido  at  each  end  of 
mill,  and  3  ladders  with  plat- 
forms at  each  story;  doom 
open  outwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories  and  an  attic: 
means  of  escape  are  stairs  4| 
feet  wide  at  each  end  of  mill, 
and  1  ladder  in  centre;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

Mill,  5  stories  and  hasement; 
means  of  escape  arc  stnirways 
In  tower  in  centre  of  mill  and 
at  each  end ;  stairways  are  &( 
feet  wide  in  tower;  those  at 
the  ends  of  the  mill  are  4| 
feet  wide;  there  are  also  4 
iron  ladders  with  platforms 
at  each  story;  doon  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  6  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  4  stair- 
ways  4  feet  and  fi  feet  wide; 
2  in  towers  and  2  inside  mill ; 
also  6  fire-ladders  with  hal- 
eoniee  at  each  story;  doors 
open  inwardly. 

MU1,  4  atorlM  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stair. 
ways  4  feet  wide  at  each  end 
of  mill,  and  4  ladders  with 
platforms  at  each  story ;  doon 
open  outwardly. 


Mill,  5  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway, 
4|  feet  wide,  at  each  end  of 
mill,  and  3  ladders,  with  plat- 
forms at  each  stoiy;  doors 
open  inwardly. 

Mill,  6  stories  and  hasement;  It 
has  a  flat  roof;  means  of  es- 
cape are  stairway  6  feet  wide 
in  tower  and  5  flro-ladders, 
with  halconies  at  each  story; 
door*  open  inwardly. 
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is 

8 


91 


tJ\ 


S7 


102 


104 


108 


111 


KAME8  OF  PLACES  Ain) 
BOOMS. 


s 


a 


If 

ill 


Fall  River— Con. 
Spooling,     warping 
and  cEessing, 


Spooling,  warping, 
spinning  and  dress- 
ing, 


Spinning, . 


•        • 


Spinning, . 


45 


124 


Spinning,    spooling 
and  dressing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  drossing, 


27 


108    Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing. 


22 


§ 


A 


I 


255 


437 


140 


40 


74 


861 


ICeftiia  of  Etci^M  fat 
im  or  Panic 


361 


201 


22 


Spooling,    warping 
and  dressing. 


55 


204 


398 


ion,  6  stories  sod  «n  mttk; 
means  of  escape  sre  stair, 
ways  si  eadi  end  of  mill, 
ana  4  ladders,  with  platfoms 
at  each  story;  doors  4^mb 
Inwardly. 


Mill,  6  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escspe  Mre  stslr> 
ways  5i  feet  wide  in  eadi  of 
two  towers  and  4  staiSonsxy 
ladders,  with  platfoms  si 
each  story;  doors  opes  fa. 
wardly. 


Mill,  6  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  2  iocbes  wide  In  tower 
In  centre  of  mill  and  4  Isd- 
ders,  with  platforms  st  eaek 
story ;  doors  open  Inwardly. 


Min,  6  stories,  with  flst  roof; 
mesns  of  escape  are  stairw^ 
at  each  end  or  mill  and  S  lad- 
ders, with  platforms  at  esa 
story;  stairways  4  feet  wide; 
doors  open  outwardly. 


Min,  6  stories  and  . 
with  flat  roof;  means  of  es- 
cape are  stairways  4  fret  S 
inches  wide  at  each  end  sod 
4  ladders,  with  plstformt  at 
each  story;  doors  open  oot> 
wardly. 


Mill,  6  stories  and  sn  sttip: 
means  of  escape  are  Ka^ 
ways  4|  feet  wide  at  esoft 
end  of  mill  and  two  ladden» 
with  platforms  at  each  itoiy; 
doora  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  S  stories  and  sn  altfe; 
means  of  escape  are  etalrwa|i 
A\  feet  wide  at  each  end  « 
mill,  and 2 ladders, wlthptai- 
forms  St  esch  story;  «on 
open  outwardly. 

Mill,  6  stories  and  an  atffe; 
means  of  escape  are  •»»• 
waya  4}  ftet  and  »  fect«M«k 
in  two  towers,  and  8  •uwwj; 
sry  ladders,  with  plat»«J 
at  each  story;  doon  op«s 
inwsrdly. 
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Meant  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  MHla — Continued. 


KAMES  OF  PLACES  Ain> 
BOOMa. 


118 


116 


120 


Fall  Riveb — Con. 
Spooling,    warping 
and  £e88ing, 


Spinning,. 


•       • 


Spooling,    warping 
and  dressing. 


121 


129 


187 


Spinning, . 


Engraving,    folding 
and  drying,  . 


189 


Spooling,    warping 
and  dressing. 


I 


ii 


47 


17^ 


-I 
If 
§  S,l 


6   a 


26 


Spooling,    warping 
and  dressing. 


117 


45 


68 


44 


886 


295 


129 


889 


5C0 


878 


ICeant  of  Escape  !n  ease  of 
Fire  or  Panic 


789 


Hllli  6  atorlea  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
wave  4|  feet  wide,  at  each 
end  of  mill,  and  5  ladders, 
with  platforms  at  each  story 
except  the  attic;  doors  open 
outwardly. 


Mill,  6  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escnpo  are  stair- 
wavs  4  feet  2  inches  wide,  at 
eacn  end  of  mill,  and  3  lad- 
ders, with  platforms  at  each 
story;  doors  open  outwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  aitfc; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
wavs  8}  feet  wide,  at  each 
end  of  mill,  and  ladders  on 
each  side  and  one  at  the  north 
end;  doors  open  outwardly. 


Mill,  S  stories  and  hasement; 
flat  roof;  moansof  escape  are 
stairways  4^  feet  wiae,  at 
each  end  of  mill,  and  2  lad- 
ders extending  to  the  upper 
story,  with  platforms  at  each ; 
8  to  the  fourth  story,  and  4  to 
the  third;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 


Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
stidrways  7  feet  wide,  in 
tower  and  ends  of  mill,  and 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  some  doors  open 
inwardly  and  some  out- 
wardly. 


Mill,  6  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  3  stair- 
ways, each  4  feet  wide,  and  4 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  ouU 
wardly.  • 


Two  mills,  each  5  stories  and 
an  attio;  meana  of  escape  are 
—No.  1  mill,  stairways  In 
tower.  In  centre  and  eacn  end 
of  mill;  No.  2,  stairway  in 
tower  in  centre  of  mill ;  stair- 
ways 6  feet  wide  in  each 
tower;  those  at  the  ends  of 
the  mill  are  8  feet  wide ;  there 
are  also  4  ladders  running  to 
the  flflh  story  on  each  mill, 
with  platforms  at  each  story ; 
doors  open  outwardly. 
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a 

a 

•2 

employed  In 
per  room,  not 
attic 

H 

i 

8 

NAMES  OF  PLACES  AXD 
BOOMS. 

employ 
Uc 

Mmu  of  En^pe  Ib  cMe  «f 
FIra  or  raale. 

i 

^' 

l&s 

1 

Fall  Rivert-  Con. 

143 

Spinning,    spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 

insT. 

M 

49 

242 

Min,  6  Btories,  iHili  flat  raof; 

•*^o»             "            •            • 

stairways  4|  feei  videat  eaeh 
end  of  mill ;  and  ladders  whh 
platforms,    each   eoniMctiQg 

with  three  windows  In  cmj 

144 

Spinning,    spooling,* 
warping  and  dress- 

■tory; doors  open  outwardly. 

ing. 

. 

29 

150 

Min,  4  stories  and  a  htmeumi; 

o»            • 

I 

stairways  at  each  end  of  mill, 
and  two  outside  ladders  to 
every  room ;  width  of  stair- 
ways, 8  feet  10  inchaa;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

165 

Spooling,     warping 

. 

and  dressing, 

25 

152 

Mill,  4  stories;  oae.half  wfti 
flat  roof;  means  of  esesps 
are  2  stairways,  each  i  fcrt  4 
Inches  wide,  and  2  ladderh 
with  platforms  at  each  stofy; 
doors  open  outwardly. 

170 

Spooling  and  dress- 

ing. 

13 

~ 

91 

MHl,  4  stories  and  aa  attk; 

means  of  escape  are  one  stair. 

way  41  fret  wide,  and  S  lad. 

ders  extending  to  the  not, 

with  platforms;  doors  open 
inwardly. 

191 

Spooling,     warping 

and  dressing. 

20 

-— 

220 

Mill,  6  stories  and  an  attic; 
stalrwav  in  centre  of  mill,  4 
feet  6  Inches  wide;  ladders 

with  platforma  on  hoth  side* 

and  on  one  end  of  mill;  doois 

open  Inwardly. 

192 

Spooling,     warping 

and  dressing. 

14 

— 

118 

Mill,  4  atorios  and  an  ittie; 
means  of  escape  are  S  stair- 
ways  4  feet  wide,  and  1  ia^ 

ders  extending  to  the  fourth 

atory ;  doors  opan  Inwardly. 

193 

Spinning, . 

■ 

29 

257 

Mill,  6  stories  and  a  hasemeat; 
stairways  6  feet  wide  at  each 
end  of  mill,  and  ft  ladden, 
with  platforma  at  each  itoiy; 
doors  open  outwardly. 

194 

^                                    •» 

165 

Neariy  all  the  help  work  oa  Um 
ground   floor;  ladden  vAft 

A  v^B 

Jk  v«^ 

platforms  at  windows  of  all 
the  buildings,  and  a  uDnbcr 

of  doors  to  each  rooa ;  doois 

195 

Spinning  and  spool- 

open  inwardly. 

ing, 

21 

- 

80 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  ittk; 
means  of  escape  are  S  atair* 
ways.  2  feet  0  Inches  vide; 

Pw   >  «-  -•••I  m^ 

doors  open  Inwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mills — Continued. 


1 

8 

s 


196 


NAMES  OP  PLACES  AND 
UOOMS. 


o 


§    «5 

A  2 


li 

6  §•  g 


1 

§ 


o 

9 
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Means  of  Esempe  in  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic 


197 


198 


206 


224 


218 


35 


Fall  Riveb— Con. 
SpinniDg, . 


Finishing, 

8pinnin<^,  spooling, 
waq>ing  and  dress- 
ing, 


Farkumstille. 
Spinning  and  spool- 
ing. 


Spinning  and  spool- 
ing. 


FrrcHBiTRa. 
Spinning, . 


FlX)RENCE. 

Spinning  and  spool- 
ing, 


146 


83 


GiLBERTVlLLB. 

Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing. 


Grafton. 
Spinning,     spooling 
and  warping. 


- 

18 

219 

- 

13 

34 

35 

— 

204 

17 

70 

10 

114 

• 

6 

68 

25 

- 

100 

22 

11 

422 

23 

167 

Mill,  6  stories,  with  flat  roqf ; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
6  feci  wide,  in  tower  In  centre 
of  mill,  and  4  fire^laddcrs, 
with  platforms  at  each  story ; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  2  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  an  out- 
side stairway  6  feet  wide, 
and  one  fircladder,  with  bal- 
cony; doors  open  Inwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
stairway  4  feet  0  inches  wide, 
at  each  end  of  the  mill ;  5  lad- 
ders, extendinir  to  the  foarth 
story,  with  plulforms;  doon 
open  inwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide,  in  tower,  and  an 
Iron  ladder  at  one  end  of  the 
mill;  doors  open  inwardly. . 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  one  stair- 
way 31  feet  wide,  and  ladders 
to  each  story;  part  of  the 
doors  open  inwardly  and  part 
outwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attle; 
means  of  escape  are  one  stair- 
way 6  feet  wlac,  and  one  lad- 
der, with  platforms  at  each 
stoiy;  doors  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attle; 
means  of  escape  are  a  stair- 
way 6  feet  wide  in  tower  on 
flrontof  mill,  and  iron  ladders 
in  rear  of  mill,  with  platforms 
at  each  story;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

Three  mills.  Kos.  1  and  3  are 
4  stories  and  an  attic :  No.  8, 
6  stories  with  flat  roof;  means 
of  escape  are  stairways  6  feet 
and  8  feet  wide  in  tower  in 
each  mill,  and  8  ladders  on 
each  mill,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attio; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
S|  fiset  and  5|  foet  wide  in 
towers,  and  4  ladders  extend, 
luff  to  the  third  story,  and  one 
ladder  extending  to  the  attle; 
aaoh  with  platforms  at  each 
story;  doors  open  outwardly. 


21 
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s 


KAMES  OB  PLACES  AXD 
BOOMS. 


^ 


159 


12 


148 


39 


229 


81 


54 


Grafton— Con. 
Spoolinfi^,     warping 
and  (Sessing, 


Great  Basringtok. 

Spinning,     spooling 
and  watpingf 


Spinning, . 


•        • 


Griswoldyillb. 
Spinning,    spooling 
and  warping. 


.  Hatdekyillb. 
Spinning,    spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing. 


Hinsdale. 
Spinning, . 


HOLTOKE. 

Warping,     dressing 
and  burling, . 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing. 


26 


18 


21 


12 


21 


163 


It 


125 


of  Eaeipetaifl 
lire  or  Pule. 


8  I  128 


40 


183 


206 


78 


110 


249 


1,246 


ICni,  8  otorloo  and  an  attie; 
mean*  of  etcape  are  atair. 
ways  6\  feet  wiae,  and  4  oct. 
aide  laddera,  with  platfomi 
at  each  atory;  dooza  opca  la- 
wardly. 

Three  mflla,— Noa.  1  and  ]» S 
.  itoriea  and  aa  attic;  No.  % 
Z  atorieo  with  flat  root  Na 
1  mill  haa  2  atatrwaya,  eadi 
8  Ibet  S  incheo  wide;  No«.S 
and  8  have  one  stairway  rack, 
one  8  f  ^  8  Incbee,  aad  the 
other  4  feet  wide,  and  tta* 
tlonary  Iron  ladden  to  tech 
atory;  doora  open  inwardly. 


ion,  8  atorlea  aad  aa 
means  of  escape  are  rtalrwiji 
6  feet  wide  and  statioaary 
iron  ladders  with  platfonai  al 
eaeh  atory;  doora  open  In- 
wardly. 

Two  mills,  one  S  storks  ad 
|he  other  8,  with  flst  noCi; 
means  of  escape  are  stairvsys 
8i  feet  wide  aad  ladden  vhh 

Slatforma  at  each  storj.   All 
oors  open  outwardly  fzccpl 
those  or  the  lower  stoilca 

Min,  4  stories  and  sn  sttk; 
meana  of  escape  are  ttslrvay 
6  feet  wide  In  tower  fat  tmA 
of  mill,  and  ladden  Id  retr 
extending  to  the  fourth  ftoryi 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  so  sttk; 
moans  of  escape  arc  tulmj 
6  feet  wide  in  tower  at  er.«l  t<f 
mill,  and  an  inside  aUirray 
at  the  other  end  extendkf  op 
three  storlea;  doors  qMBost> 
wardly. 

1C111,  4  stories  and  sn  sttk; 
means  of  caeape  areoasitalr 
way  in  tower  at  one  end  of 
mill  and  an  inside  stainr«y 
at  the  other  end.  WIdtbof 
stairway  in  tower,  4|  tstii  la 
mill,  8}  feet;  there  Is  oat  ud. 
der  with  platfonns  la  eeott 
of  north  side;  doonopssto* 
wardly. 

Mills,  5  stories  and  so  ittle: 
means  of  escape  are  doolile 
stairways  7  feet  vide  is 
towers,  and  laddm  vftb 
platfonns  on  every  qsaitcr 
of  the  mill;  doore  opn  in* 
wardly. 
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Means  of  Eseofie  from  Upper  Stories  of  MiOs — Continaed. 


a 

8 

s 


OF  PLACES  A2n> 
K00H8. 


11 
it 


& 


*3 


Mmuu  of  Eioape  la  cate  of 
Fin  OT  Panic. 


149 


150 


152 


167 


HOLTOKE^Con. 

Spinning, . 


Spinning,     dressing 
and  warping, 


66 


Beaming, 


Sinnning, . 


•       • 


•        • 


230 


234 


235 


52 


41 


Spinning, . 


•        • 


Spinning, . 


Preparation, 


HOLDEX. 


Spinning, . 


Indian  Obohabd. 

Spinning, . 


46 


12 


36 


8 


87 


524 


aoo 


10 


32 


54 


272 


184 


97 


89 


29 


660 


Iflllt  8  storiw  and  an  attlo; 
meant  of  escape  are  double 
•talrways  6  feet  wide  In  to  w.er, 
and  flre-laddera  with  plat- 
fonna  every  one  hundred  reet ; 
doon  open  outwardly. 

mil,  6  itoriea  and  an  attle; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
way 6  feet  wide  in  tower,  and 
ladders  with  platforms  at 
each  end  of  mil] ;  doon  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  Is  by  stair- 
way 4  feet  wide  in  tower; 
doon  open  inwardly. 

Mil],  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4|  feet  wide  In  tower  in  centre 
or  mill,  and  laddera  with 
platforms  at  each  end;  doon 
open  Inwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  atUc; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  In  tower  on  Aront 
of  mill,  and  one  ladder  with 
platforms  on  the  opporite 
side;  doon  open  inwaraly. 

• 

Mill,  8  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  one  flre- 
laddor  at  each  side  of  mill, 
and  an  inside  stairway  4  feet 
wide;  doon  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair, 
ways  in  centre  and  one  end 
of  mill,  lOO  feet  apart;  then 
is  a  2|r>storv  building  and  a 
1-story  building  at  the  other 
end  of  mill,  glrlng  14  feet 
Arom  upper  story  to  roof, 
and  a  shorter  distance  to  the 
ground;  doon  open  inward- 

MiU,  3  stories  and  an  attle;  two 
means  of  escape,— by  stain 
and  doon  in  two  stories,  and 
one  in  the  attic;  width  of 
stairs.  8  feet;  doon  open  in- 
wardly. 

Two  mills,— No.  1, 4stories,and 
an  attic :  No.  2, 8  stories,  with 
flat  rooi;  means  of  escape  are 
stairways  8  feet,  and  6  feet  8 
inches  wide,  and  laddcnwlth 
platforms  on  the  sides  and 
ends  of  mills;  doon  open 
outwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  MUls — Continued. 


s 

o 


42 


43 


28 


47 


49 


82 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
BOOMS. 


I 


o    « 


^1 

^  A  a 
•3  B  « 


6   s 

f  I 


% 


Meana  of  Eaeape  ia  c 
Fin  or  PbhIc 


Ipswich. 
Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


•        • 


•      6 


Lawrence, 
Spinning  and  spool- 
ing. 


109 


Spjooling  and  warp- 
ing. 


Spinning  and  twist- 
ing. 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing. 


82 


82 


Packing,  enfiravinfi:, 
ing. 


168 


45 


Spinning, . 


35 


866 


190 


185 


186 


687 


111 


1,886 


680 


1,526 


Mill,  S  storlM  mxkd  an  attfe; 
means  of  Mcape  are  •taim, 
b\  to  0  feet  wide,  and  lad<kri 
with  platforma  in  front  aai 
rear  of  mill;  doors  open  l»> 
wardly. 

MilU  2  Btorlea  and  an  ttOci 
cardioff-room  on  the  grooad 
floor  baa  tbrce  doora;  U» 
next  room*  two  doora;  and 
tbc  attic,  one  door  and  a  wia- 
dow,  by  which  help  can  fci 
on  the  roof  of  a  onewstorr 
boildins;  width  of  atain,  I 
feet  0  Inchca;  doors  aviaf 
both  ways. 


Mill.  4  itorica  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  S  stair- 
ways 0  feet  wide,  and  S  trao 
lad'ders,  with  platforms,  so 
each  side  of  mill ;  doofs  <^Ma 
inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 6  feet  wide,  in  tower, 
and  ladders,  with  platA»rms 
at  each  story;  doofs  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 5  feet  wide,  at  each  end 
of  mill,  and  6  iron  ladden, 
with  platforms;  dooia  opea 
outwijrdly. 

Mill,  7  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stsir. 
waya,  in  three  towers,  sod 
inside  stairways  at  each  ead 
of  mill:  also,  6  flre4adders 
on  the  front,  with  platfonac, 
->cach  ladder  bcinc  sd}aeeirt 
to  2  windows  of  each  story,— 
and  ladders,  with  platibrau, 
at  ends  and  back  of  mill,  it 
convenient  distances;  widiii 
of  stairs,  6  feet;  doors  opes 
oatwardly. 

Milts,  2  and  S  atorfas  bich,  wttk 
flat  roofs;  means  of  escape 
are  laddera,  with  platlbmt  il 
each  story,  and  staJrwsyi  I 
feet  wide. 

Mill,  4  Btorlea,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  isside 
stairwaya  6  feet  wide  vbA 
ladders,  with  platformt  it 
each  story;  there  an  bo 
doors  except  on  the  fint 
floor,  where  they  open  is* 


uuvr,    V 

wardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mills — Continued, 


8 

s 


OF  PLACES  AND 

a 

ployed  In 
room,  not 
ic. 

!3 

Means  of  Escape  In  case  of 

BOOJfS. 

§1 

l| 

Fire  or  Panic 

i' 

gi 

130 


131 


171 


Lawbence — Con. 
Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Dressing 


•        • 


Spinning  and  card 


ing, 


Spinning  and  dress 
ing. 


174 


178 


11 


Finishing, 


•        • 


Spinning, . 

LOWEXX. 

Spinning,. 


Spinning, . 


•        • 


131 

- 

18 

- 

81 

- 

160 

- 

36 

86 

- 

88 

19 

.- 

591 


388 


1,097 


1,705 


98 


77 


419 


146 


Mill,  6  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  arc  stairways 
4  feet  8  Inches  wido  at  each 
end  of  mill,  and  4  lad- 
ders, with  platforms  at  each 
story ;  doors  open  outwardly. 

Mill,  5  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
6  feet  wide  in  towc  r  on  front 
of  mill,  and  two  laddcrv,  with 

Slatformson  the  back  of  mill; 
oors  open  outwardly. 

Three  mills,  with  French  roob ; 
they  arc  connected,  and  oper> 
ativcB  can  poss  from  one  mill 
to  the  other,  trough  2  sets 
of  iron  doorways,  to  the  porch 
in  cither  mill ;  there  is  1  stair- 
way 6  feet  wide  in  tower  on 
the  front  of  each  mill ;  for  the 
three  mills  there  are  also  19 
ladders,  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, with  platforms ;  doors 
open  oatwardly. 

Three  mills,  each  7  stories, 
attic,  and  basement ;  and  one 
mill,  8  stories  with  flat  roof; 
the  attics  are  not  used  for 
machinery,  and  no  one  works 
in  them ;  means  of  escape  are 
stairways  5  feet  and  6  feet  6 
Inches  wide;  also  stationary 
iron  ladders,  one  to  cycry  IQO 
horizontal  feet;  doors  open 
oatwardly. 

Mill.  2  stories  and  a  basement; 
flat  roof;  means  of  escape  is 
one  stairway  6  feet  wide; 
doors  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  2  stories  w^h  flat  roof; 
stairs  6  feet  wide ;  doors  open 
oatwardly. 

Mill,  6  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  2  or  more 
stairways  in  each  building, 
also  flrc-ladders,  with  plat- 
forms,  all  around  the  mills; 
doors  open  oatwardly ;  stair- 
ways 4  leei  10  inches  wide. 


Two  mills,— one  4  stories  and 
an  attic,  and  the  other  8 
stories  and  an  attic ;  means  of 
escape  are  a  stairway  in  one 
mill  and  a  stairway  and  lad- 
der in  the  other;  width  of 
stairways  6  feet;  doors  open 
inwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  MiUs — Continoed. 


a 
1 

a 

O 


NAMES  OF  PLACEd  AND 
BOOMS. 


I 


A 


li 
IN 


i 


4^ 


MeuM  of  Eieapc  te  c 
Fin  or  Panic. 


14 


86 


48 


50 


51 


55 


60 


62 


67 


Lowell — Con, 
Preparation,     . 


Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing. 


Spinning  and  spool- 
ing. 


Spinning, . 


•        • 


Spinning,. 


Spinning, . 


Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing, 


•        •        • 


Preparation,     . 


36 


SO 


ISO 


126 


14 


S8 


106 


103 


54 


Spooling,     warping 
and  <&essing,        .        10 


1,317 


895 


1,286 


157 


890 


1,231 


743 


66 


Two  mills,  one  5  storica  and  « 
an  atdc  and  ooo  6  stories  vtth 
flat  roof;  meana  of  escape  ar* 
stairways  b  fet-t  wide  and  lad- 
ders with  platforma  at  both 
sides  and  ends  of  mills;  doois 
swing  both  ways. 

Three  mUlB,  each  5  stories  aad 
an  attic;  means  of  eocapsars 
stairwaya  6  feet  wide,  in  tow. 
ers,  to  each  mill,  and  laddexs 
at  both  enda  and  aides  of 
mills,  with  platlbnna  at  each 
story;  doors  open  inwand|y. 

Mills,  6  stoilea  with  flat  noft 
moans  of  escape  are  stair> 
ways  6  feet  S  Indies  wide  to 
towers,  aad  ZS  Ilre4addei« 
with  platfonna  at  each  Msiy; 
doors  swing  both  waya. 


Mill,  8  stories  with  flat  foof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
9|  feet  wide  *d  an  oatslds 
fire-ladder;  doors  €Sffea  oow- 
wsrdly. 

MUls,  6  stories  aad  an  atti^; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
waya 6  feet  ana  6  feet  wide 
In  towers,  and  ladders  with 
platforms  at  both  aides  ltd 
ends  of  mills;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

MIU,  6  stories  and  an  sttie; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways i\  feet  and  6i  feet  wide 
In  towers,  and  laaderi  with 
platfonns  at  both  aides  and 
ends  of  mill;  doors  open  sot- 
wardly. 

Mni,  6  stories,  with  fist  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  staliways 
4  feet  and  6  feet  e  iacbfs 
wide,  in  towers;  also,  Ad- 
ders, with  platforms  at  esdi 
story;  doors  open  ontwsrdly. 

Three  mills ;  each  5  stories  sod 
an  attic ;  means  of  escsps  >i* 
stairways  3|  feet  and  f  f<Nt 
wide.  In  towers  in  eachnill; 
also,  ladders,  with  platfixfls* 
at  both  sidea  ana  eodt  v 
mills;  doors  open oatwsrdlir* 

Mill,  S  stories  and  an  attle; 
means  of  escape  are  t  stair- 
ways, each  t  feet  wide;  dotf* 
open  inwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  MiUs — Continued. 


6 

8 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
BOO.MS. 


c 

i 

-1 

H 

1 

pk)/ 
roon 
le. 

il 

Whole 

Means  of  Eaoepe  In  ceae  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


ISO 


181 


182 


Lowell — Con. 
SplunJno^, . 


Spooling  anil  warp- 
ing, 


Spinning,. 


183 


184 


185 


166 


187 


188 


189 


190 


Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


•        • 


Spinning  and  spool- 
ing. 


Spooling, . 


•        • 


Spinning, 


•        •        • 


Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


•        • 


7 

— 

29 

- 

16 

• 

68 

- 

IG 

181 

- 

10 

65 

31 

- 

71 

-. 

12 

29 

20 

- 

97 

4 

- 

25 

7 

- 

52 

10 

- 

52 

- 

14 

105 

Hill,  2  etorlee  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
44  feet  wide;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Mill,  8  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
stairways  4  feet  wide  are  the 
the  means  of  escape;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

Mill,  6  stories,  wilh  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
5  feet  wide,  and  flrc-ladders 
on  outside  of  mill ;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
stairways  6  feet  wide,  in 
porch  in  front  of  mill,  and 
stationary  iron  ladders,  with 
platforms,  In  roar;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  ap  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stAir. 
ways  b  feet  wide,  on  each 
side  of  mill ;  doors  open  in* 
wardly. 


Mill,  8  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stair* 
ways  8  feet  9  inches  wide; 
doors  open  outwardly. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 4  feet  wide ;  some  doors 
open  Inwardly,  and  some  out- 
wardly. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic;  2 
straight  flights  of  stairs  are 
the  means  of  escape;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 3  feet  wide;  doom  open 
inwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic;  the 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
6  feet  and  6  feet  wide;  also 
outside  ladders;  doors  open 
inwardly. 

Mill,  6  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
8  feet  wide  in  tower ;  also  lad- 
ders with  platforms  at  each, 
story;  part  of  the  doors  open 
inwardly,  and  part  outward- 
ly. 
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i 

8 


199 


61 


179 


106 


18 


124 


134 


202 


205 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
BOOMS. 


I 


& 

B 


o 
a 

it 

p,  a 
9  « 


a 


Means  of  Escape  In 
FlreorFaaic. 


Lowell — Con. 
Spinning, . 

Metetuen. 
Spinning  and  dress- 
ing and  jute  pre- 
paring, . 


Spinning, . 


MiDDLEBOROUGH. 

Spinning, . 


83 


27 


SO 


MiLLBUBT. 

Spinning, . 


Spinning,     spooling 
and  dressing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


16 


12 


104 


544 


209 


109 


97 


24 


Spinning, . 


6 


9 


70 


53 


Spinning  and  spool- 
ing, 


15 


92 


87 


MUt,  4  •tories,  witb  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  atairwafs 
6  feet  wide;  doors  swing  boib 
ways. 


Two  mills, — one  mill  5 
and  an  attic ;  the  other,  5  sto- 
ries, with  flat  roof;  saeaoasf 
escape  are  stairwajs  fr  feet 
and  6  feet  wfde»ln  towers,  and 
8  iron  ladders,  vithplatfonns 
at  each  story;  doors  open  la- 
wardly. 


Mill,  3  stories  and   w  *— ^, 
means  of  escape  are  S  stair- 
ways4|  feet  and  5  feet  wide, 
also  two  fire-ladders; 
open  inwardly. 


Mill,  2  stories  snd 
^rc  are  stairways  at 
end  of  mill  4  to  41  feet  wide, 
also  ladders,  with  platforms 
at  each  story ;  doors  open  In- 
wardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  sttie; 
means  of  escape  arostafrways 
4  feet  wide  in  tower  ;  also  ire- 
ladders,  with  platforms  at 
each  story;  doors  open  fei- 
wardly. 

Mm,  8  stories  and  an  attk; 
stairways  4  feet  wide  In  tower, 
and  2  stationary  ladders  witb 
platforms;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  snd  an 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
2i  feet  and  4  fn^twide  in  front 
and  rear  of  mill,  and  laddecs 
with  platforma  at  each  story; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  is  a  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  tower ;  also  ons 
ladder  with  platforms,  and  a 
snpply  of  portable  ladders  Vi 
and  40  feet  lone;  doors  opsn 
outwardly. 


MUl,  2  stories  snd  an  attk; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
3  feet  d  inches  wide  in  tower, 
and  one  statlonarv  ladder; 
doors  open  ontwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mills — Continued. 


1 

NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
BOOMS. 

No.  employed  in 
atUc. 

No.  employed  in 
upper  room,  not 

an  attic. 

Wliolo  No.  em- 
ployed in  mill. 

Means  of  Escape  In  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic 

311 


216 


217 


220 


221 


226 


188 


72 


92 


117 


MiLLBUBY — Con. 
Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing. 


Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


• 


Spinning  and  spool- 
ing, 

Spinning  and  spool- 
ing,      ..        . 


Keedhah. 
Spinning, . 


New  Bedford. 
Spinning, . 


Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing. 


Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing. 


• 

9 

- 

25 

- 

10 

95 

5 

- 

169 

3 

- 

74 

7 

- 

46 

.     9 

- 

70 

13 

- 

111 

- 

130 

531 

170 

- 

1,526 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  2  stair- 
ways each  6  feet  wide,  and  2 
ladders  with  platforms;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  with  flat  roof; 
moans  of  escape  are  stairways 
4  foot  wide  in  front  and  rear 
of  mill,  and  ladders  with  plat- 
forms at  each  story;  doors 
swing  both  ways. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  tower,  and  2 
ladders  with  platforms;  doors 
open  inwardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attic; 
moans  of  escape  are  stair- 
wav  3^  feet  wide  in  tower, 
and  2  fire- ladders ;  doors  open 
inwardly. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  ci>capo  is  a  stairway 
8^  feet  wide;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic; 
stairway  4  feet  3  inches  wide 
in  tower,  and  2  ladders  witJi 
platforms  at  each  story ;  doors 
open  outwardly. 

Bfill  2  stories;  there  is  one 
stairway  4  feet  wide;  nearly 
all  the  help  work  on  the 
ground  floor;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Mill,  3  stories  and  an  attle; 
means  of  escape  are  2  stair- « 
ways,  each  4  feet  wide,  and 
8    flre*ladders;    doors  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stsir- 
ways  4  and  0  feet  wide  in 
towers  in  fh>nt  and  rear  of 
mill,  and  4  ladders  with  plat- 
forms at  each  storv;  doors 
open  outwardly  in  fW>nt 
tower  and  Inwardly  in  back. 

Four  mills,  each  4  stories  and 
an  attic ;  means  of  escape  are 
stairways  4  fc<-t  wide  in  tow- 
ers, and  firt'.ladders  with  pl^ 
forma  on  sides  and  enasof 
mills;  doors  open  inward- 
ly- 
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I 

O 


10 


44 


76 


84 


239 


73 


75 


175 


KAMES  OF  PLAGES  AITD 
BOOMS. 


177 


I 


5| 

ti 


^a 


I 


Newbubyport. 
Spinning,    spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 


Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing, 


29 


22 


239 


242 


Mmuib  of  Eaeftpe  In 
IlrearFaaic. 


30 


•        •        • 


Newton. 
Spinning, . 


Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing, 

North  Andover. 
Spinning, . 


28 


29 


819 


228 


12 


Dressing, 


•        •        • 


Spinning  and  drying. 


132 


181 


67 


104 


75 


mu,  4  storiw  kA 
meani  of  escape  are  S  atalr. 
ways,  each  54  mi  wide»  aad 
4  fire-ladden ;  doo»  open  la- 
wardly. 


Mill,  4  atoriet  and 
meana  of  eacape  are  atairvay 
6  feet  wide  in  tower  in  eentra 
of  mill,  and  ladders  at  each 
end  with  platforma  at  9»A 
■iory;  doonopenootwacd^* 


Mill,  4  etoHes  and 
meana  of  escape  are  S 
ways  4  feet  and  6  feet 
in  towers;  also,  2  flre-eacape 
ladders  to  each  atory;  dooca 
open  inwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  sttie; 
stairway  6  feet  wide  in  tow. 
er  in  centre  of  mill,  and  sir 
ladders,  with  platfonns :  9  on 
each  side  ana  1  on  each  end 
of  mill:  doora  are  douhte; 
one-half  opens  in  and  oae> 
halfont. 

MiU,  4  stories,  with  Fvcnei 
roof;  meaoa  of  eaeape  are 
stairway  4]  fbet  wide,  la 
tower,  and  2  ladders,  with 
platfonns  at  each  story ;  doora 
open  inwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  is  stairway 
41  feet  wide;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
meana  of  escape  are  stairway 
in  tower  in  front  of  mill  and 
2  flro-ladders,— one  on  ssdi 
side;  width  of  aUfrway,  4l 
feet;  doors  open  ontwanily. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attk; 
stairway  4|  feet  wide^  in 
tower,  and  iron  ladden  at 
each  story;  doors  open  oal- 
wardly. 

Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attk; 
means  of  escape  are  2  stair* 
ways  each  4  fbet  wide,  and  1 
stationary  iron  ladder;  doort 
open  outwardly,  except  the 
one  in  the  attie.  whidi  opens 
inwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stones  of  MiUs — Continued. 


8 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  UXD 
R001C& 


1 


I 


3 


H«uii  of  Etoftpe  In  case  of 
Fire  or  Panto 


243 


213 


222 


9 


123 
123 


219 


164 


231 


Norfolk. 
Spinning, . 


NORTHBBIDGB. 

Spinning,   spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 


Spinning  and  spool- 


ing 


t       • 


NOBTH  ChELMSFOBD, 

Spinning, . 


Oakpale,  . 

Spinning,  spooling, 
warping  and  dress- 
ing. 


Spinning,     spooling 
and  warping, 


PiTTSFIELD. 

Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


•        • 


95 


13 


11 


42 

180 

13 

• 

62 

38 

73 

- 

77 

35 

93 

- 

47 

14 

130 

- 

147 

» 

Mill,  S  itoriea  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways  8  feet  7  inches  wide, 
and  flre-laddcrs,  with  plat* 
forms  at  each  story;  some 
doors  open  inwardly  and 
some  outwardly. 


Min,  6  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  In  tower,  and  1 
ladder,  with  platforms  at  each 
story;  doors  open  inwardly. 


Three.«tory  building,  but  have 
no  machinery  above  the 
second  story ;  means  of  escape 
are  8  stairways  each  4  feet 
wide,  one  in  centre  and  one  at 
each  end  of  mill ;  doors  open 
Inwardly. 


Mill,  2  stories  and  basement; 
stairway  A\  feet  wide.  In 
tower;  can  escape  In  case  of 
fire  from  windows  In  every 
room,  as  one  side  of  each 
room  is  on  the  ground ;  doors 
open  Inwardly. 

This  mill  Is  all  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  has  four  outside 
doors  as  means  of  escape; 
doors  open  Inwardly. 

Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  In  tower,  and  1 
ladder  on  each  side  of  mill, 
with  platforms;  doors  open 
Inwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
8|  feet  wide  in  tower,  and  1 
flre.ladder;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
8|  feet  wide,  and  1  ladder, 
with  platforms  covering  two 
windows  In  every  story; 
doors  open  Inwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
6|  feet  wide  at  one  end  of  mill, 
and  2  ladders  on  each  side, 
with  platforms;  also  scuttle 
with  ladder  running  over 
roof;  doors  open  Inwardly. 
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a 
"s 

m 

O 


232 


77 


89 


96 


240 


69 


238 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
BOOMS. 


o  .2 


ICeaiu  <^  EMspe  in 
lire  cr  Panic. 


PiTTSFIELD — Con. 

Spinning, . 


Plymouth. 
Preparation,     . 


Spinning, . 


Preparation,     . 


19 


16 


40 


Spinning, . 

Salem. 
Spooling,    warping, 
slashing  and  web- 
drawing  ;    frame- 
spinning. 


86 


228 


Shattuckville. 
Spinning, . 


Shirley. 
Spinning  and  spool- 
ing. 


South  Adams. 
Spinning, . 


160 


142 


27 


34 


92 


68 


47 


1,349 


6 


28 


16 


56 


106 


144 


Mill,  3  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  arc  stalrwar 
4  feet  wide  In  tower,  asd  lad- 
ders, with  platforms  ai  eaeb 
story;  doors  open  inwardly. 


MIU.  1  story  and  an  attle ; 
of  escape  are  doors  and  wia- 
dows;  width  of  stain.  4  fieet. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  S  stair- 
ways abont  7  feet  wide,  aikl 
ladders,  with  platforms ;  2  lad- 
ders run  over  the  roof;  doois 
open  inwardly. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic,  bat 
the  attic  is  seldom  used;  no 
one  works  in  it  continoonsly; 
stairway  4  feel  wide  In  tower 
in  centre  of  mill,  and  stairway 
inside  mill  at  the  west  end; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  2  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
In  tower  on  iront,  and  stah^ 
way  at  back  of  mill;  also  2 
ladders  without  platforms; 
doors  open  inwardly. 


Three  mills.  Koa.  1  and  2  h«fj 
4  stories  and  an  attic ;  ^o.  8 
has  8  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  7  •tair- 
ways,  8  ladders  and  5  brii^ge^; 
width  of  stairways  from  4* 
feet  to  6  feet  9  iocbcs;  ril 
doors  open  outwardly;  lad- 
ders on  ends  of  each  uiilL 

Mill,  8  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  <»capc  arc  one  out. 
side  temporary  stairway,  Jl 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  St 
feet  at  top;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 

Mill,  2  stories  and  an  sttfe; 
means  of  escape  are  stalrvay 
4  feet  wide  in  lower  in  ccntw 
of  mill,  and  2  fircladdcn; 
doors  open  inwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attie; 
means  of  escape  are  i  ^' 
ways,  extending  to  the  inW 
story,  and  one  to  the  •lUc; 
also  one  ladder,  with  P»*' 
forms  at  every  story;  «ort 
open  inwardly. 
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e 

8 

s 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND 
BOOMS. 


a 

I 

a  c5 


1^ 


B 
o 


o 


§^s 


g 


Moans  of  Esoapo  In  cue  of 
Fire  or  Panic. 


228 


S7 


S.  Adams — Con. 
Dressing, . 


SOUTHBRIDGE. 

Spinning  and  spool- 
ing, 


Zi 


87 


37 


82 


S15 


Spinning, . 


8 


Spooling  and  warp- 
ing, 


•        • 


Drying  and  printing, 


South  Hadlet. 
Spinning, . 

Spinning  and  dress- 
ing,       .        • 


South  Fitchbuho. 
Spooling  and  warp- 
ing,      ..       . 


30 


54 


220 


258 


22 


34 


26 


50 


94 


151 


14 


355 


95 


Mill  I*  2  atorlM  and  an  attlo; 
stairway  4  feet  wide,  in  toW' 
er;  one  ladder  runs  over  the 
roof;  doors  open  inwardly  in 
the  attic;  oatwardly  In  other 
rooms. 


Mill,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
6  foct  wide,  In  tower,  and  one 
ladder,  with  platforms  at  each 
story;  doors  open  outwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attfo; 
means  of  escape  are  stalrwaya 
2  feet  10  inches  and  4  feet  2 
inches  wide,  in  towers  at 
each  end  of  mill,  and  one 
stairway  6  feet  4  inches 
wide  on  side  of  L :  also  one 
flrcladder  on  eoeh  side  of 
main  hnlldlng,  and  one  near 
tower  ot  the  end ;  doors  open 
outwardly. 


Mill,  2  atorles  and  an  attic; 
stairway  6  feet  wide  in  tow- 
er, and  flre-ladders  on  one 
side  of  mill;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 


Mill,  2  and  8  stories  high; 
means  of  escape  arc  stairways 
44  feet  and  6  feet  wide  and 
iron  ladders  outside;  some 
doors  open  outwardly  and 
some  inwardly. 


Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  is  a  stairway 
4  feet  wide ;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Mill,  6  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
6  feet  nine  inches  wide  In 
tower,  and  2  ladders,  with 
platforms,  at  windows  in  each 
story,  and  one  ladder,  with- 
ont  platforms,  near  windows 
of  each  story;  doors  open 
outwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  a  stair- 
way 8  feet  wide  in  tower  on 
front,  and  a  stairway  inside 
on  hack  of  mill,  and  4  ladders 
with  platforms;  doors  open 
oatwardly. 
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1 

8 

NAMES  OF  PLAGES  AND 
BOOMS. 

employed  In 
He. 

employed  in 
per  room,  not 
atUc. 

Meane  of  Eacape  In  en 
tin  or  Panic 

- 

i 

• 

1  = 

I&s 

i 

106 


26 


200 


210 


80 


109 


242 


lU 


212 


223 


Sutton. 
Spinning  and 'spool- 
ing. 


Taunton. 
Spinning,     spooling 
and  dressing, 


Spooling  and  dress- 
.ing. 


Spooling  and  dress- 
ing, 


Templeton. 
Spinning, . 

Thorndike. 
Spooling;     warping 
and  dressing. 


Three  Rivers. 
Spooling  and  warp- 
ing, 


UXBRmGE. 

Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


Spinning, . 


•        . 


27 

- 

28 

- 

7 

- 

14 

- 

- 

5 

75 

- 

- 

11 

5 

- 

8 

- 

11 

• 

113 


112 


86 


Mill,  8  atories  and  an 
meana  of  escape  are  staimy 
84  feet  wide  lo  tover,  alao 
8  atationary  fire-Iaddera  mmd 
a  good  flupply  of  movable 
ladders;  doom  open  — * 
wardly. 


106 


89 


360 


243 


127 


94 


107 


Mill,  8  atories  and  an 
Btairway  4  feet  wide  in  •»•■», 
and   one  ladder  with    pla^ 
forma ;  doora  open  oatwmrdly. 

Mill,  4  atoriea  and  an  attle; 
meana  of  eacape  are  stairway 
8  feet  6  inchea  wide  in  tower, 
and  one  ladder,  with  pJat. 
forma  at  eaeh  story;  doois 
open  outwardly. 

lOll,  4  stories  and  an  attic: 
stairs  4  feet  wide  at  each  coa 
of  mill,  and  flre-ladders  oa 
oataldo  of  mill ;  some  dooi* 
open  inwardly  and  aonie  out. 
wardly. 


Mill,  4  stories;  means  of  ( 
are  stairway  4  feet  wide 
tower,  and  2  ladders  without 
platforma;  doora  open  out- 
wardly. 

Two  mills,  4  atories  and  an 
attic;  meana  of  escape  are 
stairways  in  towers  ou  ftx»st 
of  each  mill,  a:id  ladder,  with 
platforma  at  oue  cud  of  each 
mill;  doora  open  oatwardly. 

Mill,  6  stories  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  suJrway 
6}  feet  wide;  also  ladders, 
with  platforma  at  every  story  •, 
doors  open  Inwardly. 


Mill,  4  atoriea  and  an  attic; 
the  means  of  eacape  are  stair- 
way 4  feet  wide  in  tower,  and 
8  fire-ladders;  doors  open  in- 
wardly. 


Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic; 
meana  of  eacape  are  stairwav 
44  feet  wide,  and  2  fire-hid- 
ders;  doors  open  ootwardty. 


Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic;  the 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide,  and  3  ataUoaary 
ladders ;  doors  open  inwardly. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  MiUs — Continued. 


or  PLACK8  AKD 
BOOMS. 


I 


A 


Meft&B  of  Escape  la  case  of 
Fire  or  Panic 


101 


79 


145 


288 


127 


108 


169 


UXBBIDGE — Con. 

Spinning, . 


Wales. 
Spinning, . 


Wabe. 
Spinning,     spooling 
and  warping, 


Spinning, . 


•       • 


Spinning, . 


•       • 


Watkrtown. 
Spinning, . 


Wbbstsb. 
Spinning  and  dress- 
ing. 


Freparation«     . 


2 

- 

23 

8 

- 

72 

61 

29 

898 

16 

- 

185 

19 

- 

116 

9 

• 

178 

67 

- 

372 

19 

526 

Mill,  8  storiea  and  an  attio; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
Z\  feet  wide;  every  room  but 
one  opens  on  the  ground; 
doon  open  inwardly. 


l£ill,  S  stories  and  an  atUc; 
means  of  escape  are  stairs  at 
each  end  of  mUl,  and  iron 
ladder  running  ftom  roof  to 
gronnd  opposite  wiudows  in 
each  story ;  width  of  stairs,  3 
feet  4  incnes ;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Throe  mills,— two  4  stories  and 
an  attic,  and  one  3  stories, 
with  flat  roof;  means  of  es. 
capo  are  stairways  .*>  feet  wide 
In  towers,  and  ladders,  with 
platforms  at  each  story ;  doors 
open  outwardly. 


Mni,  8  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
6  feet  wide,  and  stationary 
ladders  with  platforms  on  ont> 
side  of  mill;  doors  open  out- 
wardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
4  feet  wide  in  porch,  and  lao- 
ders,  with  platforms  at  each 
story ;  doors  open  Inwardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairway 
3  feet  wide  in  tower,  and  6 
flre-laddcrs,— 3  on  one  side, 
and  2  on  the  other;  doors 
open  Inwardly. 

Mill,  8  stories  and  an  aitie; 
only  8  rooms  (those  in  the 
attic)  inaccessible  flrom  the 

E-ound  without  ladders;  the 
rgest  number  employed  in 
either  of  these  rooms  is  83; 
stairs  4  feet  10  inches  wide ; 
some  doors  open  inwardly 
and  some  outwardly. 


Mm,  6  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  (»scapo  are  stairways 
6  feet  wide  in  two  towers, 
and  one  ladder,  with  plat- 
forms at  each  atory;  doors 
open  inwardly;  fireproof 
elevator  offers  means  of  es- 
cape if  the  engine  should  be 
running. 
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Means  of  Escape  from  Upper  Stories  of  Mitts — ContiDaed. 


3 

c 

a 

1 

1 

"2 

li 

.  a 

i 

NAMES  OF  PLAORB  AND 
BOOMS. 

s  8  ■ 

B  t  S 

!l 

Means  of  Eioipe  In  cue 
FireorFnnlc. 

er 

1 

6  §•§ 

Whol 
ploy 

West  Boylston. 

201 

Spinning, . 

• 
West  Chelmsford. 

8 

141 

Spinning, . 

West  Springfield. 

12 

128 

Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 

West  Warren. 

46 

119 

Spinning  and  dress- 

ing, 

32 

Whitinsvillb. 

9 

204 

Spooling,     warping 
and  dressing, 

WiNCHENDON. 

17 

- 

70 

Spinning,     spooling 
and  dressing, 

Worcester. 

26 

18 

22 

Spooling  and  warp- 

ing,      .        .     '  . 

7 

153 

Preparation,     . 

- 

11 

33 


138 


313 


244 


153 


190 


66 


42 


Mill,  2  Btoriee  and  an  eltie; 
means  of  escape  are  itain  S 
feet  1  inch  vide,  and  ladden, 
with  platfonns  at  cacli  end  of 
mill ;  all  doors  except  ia  Um 
attio  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  3  stories  and  i 
flat  roof;  means  of  escape  an 
stairways  In  tower  In  front 
and  inside  stairway  ia  rear 
of  mill ;  stairways  are  8  feet 
and  6  feet  wide;  there  are 
fir?..escape  ladders  on  oataide 
of  building;  doors  openoit> 
wardly. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  ittie; 
means  of  escape  are  stainray 
4|  fct't  wide  i.i  tower,  and  ) 
iron  ladders,  wiih  plstfonai^ 
in  front  of  mill,  and  1  oa  eadi 
end;  all  doors  open  out- 
wardly except  the  one  ta  tha 
attic 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  atcie; 
means  of  escape  are  stainrayi 
4  feet  7  inches  and  5  feet  wide ; 
also  lirc-laclders,  with  plat* 
forms  at  every  story ;  pert  of 
the  doors  open  otttwajtu/ssd 
part  inwariUy. 


Mill,  4  stories  and  an  tttk; 
means  of  escape  arc  atainrsya 
ft-oro  4  to  5  feet  wide  sod  s 

Sood  supply  of  common  Ia«l* 
era ;  doors  open  inwardly. 

Two  mills,— one,  2  storiei  and 
attic;  and  the  other, 3 storiei, 
with  flat  roof;  means  of  es- 
cape arc  stairways 4|  fiwt  and 
6  lect  wide,  and  iron  ladders 
to  every  room;  doon  opcA 
inwardly. 


Mill,  8  stories;  means  of  etc^* 
are  stairways  four  feet  ai^ 
b  feet  wide,  and  one  flr5-lM- 
der  on  the  ontaido  of  boild* 
ing;  no  doors  except  on  tha 
lower  floor;  those  open  in* 
warUly. 


Mill,  S  stories,  with  flst  roof; 
means  of  escape  «re  stairvar 
4  feet  wide,  in  tower,  sad  3 
iron  ladders,  with  platfonM* 
doors  open  inwardly. 
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MiU,  4  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  are  stair- 
ways 2  feet  S  Inches  and  4 
feet  wide,  in  2  towers;  doors 
open  Inwardly. 


Mill,  8  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  Is  one  stair- 
way 4|  feet  wide :  the  eleva- 
tor mfgbt  be  used  in  case  of 
fire;  doors  open  inwardly. 


Mill,  8  stories,  with  flat  roof; 
means  of  escape  is  a  stairway 
8  feet  4|Hnches  wide;  doors 
open  inwardly. 


Mill,  2  stories  and  an  attic; 
means  of  escape  are  stairways 
from  3  feet  to  6^  feet  wide; 
doors  open  inwardly. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Does   Massachusetts   Reqcike   a   System   of  Faoiobt 

Leoislatiox  ? — Beoouhendations.  ' 


Whether  the  condition  of  the  textile  manufactories  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  the  condition  of  the  operatives  employed 
in  them  9  is  such  as  to  require  a  system  of  factory  legislation 
sabstantially  like  that  of  England,  is  a  question  that  has 
been  asked  many  times  by  legislators,  labor  commissions, 
and  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
real  or  fancied  degraded  state  of  mill  operatives,  and  the 
question  has  received  at  our  hands  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation; and  while  we  believe  that  the  legislature  can  and 
ought  to  do  much  in  this  direction,  we  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  factory  protective  system  as  we  have  seen  the  mother  coun- 
try build  up,  needs  to  be  inaugurated. 

There  are  many  evils  existing  among  us  that  should  be 

23 
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corrected ;  some  gross  wrongs  which  should  be  righted ;  and 
these  we  will  point  out.  The  facts  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  this  part  fully  exhibit  some  of  them ;  but  th^re 
are  others  which  exist,  and  whicTi  to  a  degree  wefe  brought 
out  in  Part  V.  of  the  fifth  report  of  this  bureau. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  that  state  of 
affairs  among  laboring  communities  in  this  state  which  ex- 
isted in  England,  at  the  time  of  her  first  protective  laws,  and 
which  prompted  the  action  of  men  like  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
and  the  great  mistake  which  has  been  made  by  men  who 
have  sought  to  introduce  reforms  in  our  own  factories,  is  in 
thinking  that  what  has  proven  to  be  so  good  in  England 
should  also  be  good  in  New  England,  forgetting  all  the  time 
that  the  dire  conditions  which  stimulated  English  legislation 
never  had  an  existence  here. 

This  statement  is  easily  to  be  proven  by  reference  to  the 
chapter  with  which  this  part  begins,  entitled  **  Chronological 
History  of  English  Factory  Legislation,"  which  wo  carefully 
prepared  and  inserted  because  nothing  of  the  kind  exists, 
and  because  so  many  interested  in  labor  movements  bave  felt 
the  want  of  something  of  the  kind,  and  because  in  treating 
the  subject  at  the  head  of  this  part,  and  of  the  education 
of  children  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  such 
brief  and  concise  narrative  was  essential. 

The  horrid  condition  of  children  employed  in  English 
works  of  various  kinds  years  ago,  has  rarely  if  ever 
met  a  parallel  in  this  country ;  and  still,  when  wo  visit  our 
own  mills,  the  warmest  sympathy  is  awakened  at  once  for 
all,  and  especially  for  the  little  ones  we  see  travelling  about, 
and  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  the  legislature  of  a  state  can 
do,  and  upon  this  inquiry  we  have  to  a  large  degree  satis- 
fied ourselves. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  constitutional*  right  of 
the  people  to  enact  all  requisite  factory  laws,  and  of  such  a 
character  that  the  object  sought  to  be  reached  can  be  reached 
effectually. 

It  is  too  late,  after  the  state  has  said  no  man  shall  estab- 
lish a  nuisance  to  the  injury  of  his  neighboi*s,  or  that  all 
children  shall  attend  school,  or  that  this  person  may  vote 
and  that  one  shall  not,  or  has  said  the  many  things  in  form 
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of  laws  which  regulate  private  business  and  protect  public 
convenience, — it  is  too  late,  after  these  things,  to  say  the 
state  can  not  step  in  and  relieve  any  portion  of  its  children, 
or  enact  laws  to  improve  their  condition,  mentally,  morally, 
socially  and  physically. 

It  is  very  evident  that  increased  and  advanced  civilization 
brings  with  it  increased  and  advanced  legislation ;  and  that 
the  more  enlightened  the  government,  or  the  more  nearly  the 
government  approaches  the  absolute  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  the  more  complicated  the  machinery  by  which 
the  government  is  administered.  And  further,  the  higher 
the  type  of  civilization  of  a  state,  the  further  out  must  she 
reach  her  arm  to  take  under  her  protection  the  waifs  of  soci- 
ety, the  depressed  in  estate,  and  the  helpless  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  the  age  is  not  far  in  the  future  when  that  state 
which  refuses  to  obey  the  demands  of  "higher  law,"  will 
indeed  be  considered  effete,  whether  a  monarchy  or  a  re- 
public. 

There  is  no  surer  reflection  of  the  growth  and  progress  of 
civilization  than  that  found  in  the  statutes  of  the  world. 
The  enactments  of  the  legislature  of  a  nation  clearly  indi- 
cate not  only  the  growth  of  civilization,  but  the  real  hold  of 
religion  itself  upon  the  state's  subjects;  and  by  the  same 
sure  means  can  the  condition  of  the  laboring  masses  be 
clearly  read.  Legislation  always  mirrors  public  sentiment. 
.  What,  then,  can  and  ought  the  legislature  of  our  state  to 
do?  There  are  a  few  wrongs  to  be  righted,  and  the  more 
speedily  the  laws  are  enacted  for  such  purpose,  the  more 
speedy  will  be  the  returns. 

First, — Children  have  no  right  in  MiUa  at  all.  Wo  have 
discussed  this  fully  in  Part  I.,  so  far  as  their  education  is 
concerned,  and  incidentally  as  to  their  status  as  workers^ 
We  are  aware  that  this  proposition  will  meet  as  much,  if  not 
more,  opposition  from  parents  as  from  employers,  but  the 
truth  is  the  truth  just  the  same.  The  same  arguments  which 
poor  people  advanced  during  the  growth  of  our  common 
school  system,  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this ;  but  the 
state  said  poverty  shall  not  prevent  the  education  of  the 
state's  children,  and  it  ought  now  to  not  only   repeat  the 
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stateiseiit,  but  enforce  the  priaciple,  and  go  further  and  issue 
the'commaDd  that  her  children  shall  be  trained  to  be  good 
citizens. 

The  employment  of  children  of  tenderage,  is, perhaps,  with 
one  exception,  the  greatest  evil  that  exists,  so  far  as  mann- 
&ctories  are  concerned,  and  we  belioTe  one  of  the  most  need- 
less evils. 

The  manufacturers  of  England,  when  at  times  they  were 
deprived,  by  the  laws,  of  child-labor,  found  the  deprivation 
to  be  of  advantage,  for  they  either  fomid  machines  to  do  the 
same  work,  or,  what  was  better,  found  that  one  adult  would  do 
the  work  -of  several  children ;  and  while  the  adult  would  not 
cost  as  much  as  the  several  children,  still  he  could  command 
better  than  his  former  wages.  We  believe  the  entire  exclusion 
of  children  from  our  mills  would  result  in  an  increase  in  tho 
wages  of  adults,  while  there  would  be  no  decrease  io 
production. 

If  it  is  not  the  plain  duty  of  a  state  to  see  to  it  most 
earnestly,  that  the  young  have  an  opportunity  to  grow  up  to 
education  and  good  citizenship,  we  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  be  much  concerned  for  them,  after  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity.  Economy  demands  that  the  cheapest  method  be 
adopted,  and  we  believe  the  early  age  is  the  most  favorable 
in  which  to  begin  to  train  up  citizens,  and  also  the  time  whea 
the  least  expense  would  be  incurred. 

Second. — The  Houra  of  Labor.  The  Icg^Iature,  by  Act  of 
1874,  has  virtually  established  the  day's  work  at  ten  hours, 
and  a  further  reduction  should  not  be  attempted  till  other 
matters  have  been  dealt  with  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  believe,  that 
when  the  other  matters  have  received  tho  attention  they 
deserve,  the  hours  of  labor  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  law  of  last  year  was  passed  under  similar  circum- 
■'*""""''  which  attended  and  followed  the  passage  of  the 
ten-hour  law.'  The  latter  went  into  effect  almost 
ttely,  not  so  much  from  the  desire  of  mauufacturen, 
the  effect  of  the  financial  crisis  which  existed, 
[ing-timc  was  reduced  on  account  of  the  times,  by  and 
manufacturers  themselves,  and  when  the  crisis  had 
it  was  not  found  easy  to  return  to  the  old  hours,  and 
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SO  the  ten-hour  law  came  into  operation  with  facility.  *Aud  it 
is  or  will  be  the  same  in  this  state ;  and  although  a  few  mills 
have  sought  to  evade  its  provisions,  we  anticipate  a  general 
and  easy  acquiescence  in  its  provisions,  and  as  time  advances, 
the  wisdom,  or  the  want  of  wisdom,  of  the  legislature  will  be 
proven.  At  present  the  only  serious  wrong  which  exists,  so 
far  as  working-time  is  concerned,  affects  married  women, 
^whoso  case  will  be  treated  under  its  appropriate  head,  and 
young  children,  already  considered. 

Third.  —  The  Protection  of  Operatives  from  Dangerous 
Machinery,  Manufacturers  have  made  great  progress  in  this 
direction,  and  are  deserving  of  great  commendation  for  their 
zeal  in  guarding  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  they  employ. 
Yet  it  is  noticeable  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  that,  either 
from  mercenary  motives,  or  from  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
condition  of  mill-hands,  they  have  given  but  little,  if  any, 
protection.  An  act  should  be  passed,  specifying  what  pro- 
tection should  be  mode.  The  principal  points  would  bo 
gearing,  belting,  elevators  and  drums,  while  the  weaving- 
rooms  might,  perhaps,  without  detriment,  be  relieved  of  the 
constant  presence  of  steam.  Fire-escapes  should  be  provided 
more  generally,  and  of  a  more  useful  kind  than  are  usually 
found.  In  another  chapter  of  this  part  will  be  found 
statistics  bearing  upon  this  point,  as  well  as  an  account  of 
the  disaster  at  Granite  Mills,  in  Fall  River,  an  argument 
sufBcient  in  itself  to  stimulate  the  most  advanced  legislation. 

Tbo  male  operatives  and  workmen,  in  all  manufacturing 
establishments,  should  be  organized  into  fire-parties,  each 
squad  to  have  its  particular  duties  to  perform,  in  case  of  fire ; 
and  all  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  fire- 
apparatus  of  the  manufactory.  The-  Pacific  Mills,  of  Law- 
rence, the  Blackstone  Mills,  and  others,  have  admirable 
systems,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  all. 

If  mills  could  be  built  with  fewer  stories,  the  danger  from 
fire  would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  operatives  saved  great 
fatigue.  Perhaps  the  best  permanent  fire-escape  consists  of  a 
slanting  ladder,  with  side  rails  run  up  the  face,  properly 
located  as  to  windows,  each  story  having  its  outside  platform 
and  slanting  ladder  to  connect  with  the  next  story ;  the  usual 
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perpendicular  ladder  does  not  offer,  except  in  a  small  degree, 
the  advantages  of  the  slanting  construction,  and  for  safety 
the  latter  far  exceeds  the  former.  Besides  these  permanent 
ladders,  each  ^storjr.  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  port- 
able fire-escapes.  Of  course,  each  floor  should  have  ample 
means  for  extinguishing  fire. 

Ventilation  should  be  insisted  upon.  In  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  this  bureau,  we  clearly  pointed  out  the  requisite 
amount  of  air  to  secure  the  healthfuluess  of  operatives.* 

Operatives  are  often  greatly  opposed  to  any  ventilation 
which  introduces  <;old  air  directly  upon  them ;  they  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  chills,  the  result  of  the  nature  of  their 
employment.  Many  factories  in  this  state  have  no  means  of 
ventilation  except  open  doors  or  windows ;  but  ventilation 
does  not  consist  in  letting  cold  air  into  a  hot  room  with  a 
rush.  Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  gradually  and  be  dis- 
persed equally ;  the  change  of  -air  should  not  be  by  fita  and 
starts,  but  should  go  on  quietly  and  constantly.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  average  air  space  in-  the  various 
rooms  of  the  factories  in  this  state,  is  ample, f  but  the  means 
for  gradually  changing  the  air  arc  often  either  entirely  inade- 
quate, or  dangerous  on  account  of  the  draughts  of  air. 

We  could  wish  it  would  be  proper  to  insist  that  the  present 
infernal  machine  called  a  shuttle,  should  be  replaced  by  a 
self-threading  one,  from  which  n6  harm  is  received  by  the 
weaver  sucking  lint  into  the  lungs.  Such  an  one  is  in  use 
in  the  Hamilton  Mills  of  Lowell.  Employment  in  attics 
has  been  fruitful  of  fatal  consequences.  Operatives,  by  the 
usual  faulty  construction  of  mill  buildings,  employed  in  the 
attic  rooms,  have  no  means  of  escape,  as  a  rtilc,  in  case  of 
fire.  The  desire  to  economize  space,  usually  results  in  too 
much  crowding  of  machinery  even  in  our  best?  mills.  This  is 
an  evil  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist.  The  presence 
of  dust  and  lint  has  caused  many  an  operative  to  fall  into  an 
early  decline.  There  is  no  need  of  the  presence  of  much  dust 
or  fibrous  atoms  in  the  rooms  of  a  mill,  and  many  of  our 
modern  corporations  have  taken  great  pains  in  introducing 
devices,  by  which  the  happiest  results  have  been  secured. 

•  Rep.  Bnreau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1874,  p.  116. 

t  Fifth  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  pp.  114^115. 
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Fresh,  pure  air,  free  from  dust,  steam  and  heavy  particles  of 
fibrous  matter,  should  he  insisted  upon  ;  and  such  condition, 
with  easily  constructed  and  well  known  devices,  might  be 
secured  with  little  difBculty  and  small  expense. 

Foxirth. — The  Employment  of  Married  Women  is  at  once  the 
most  harmful  wrong,  and  the  most  difficult  to  reach.  If  such 
an  expression  would  not  bo  considered  as  bordering  on  the 
insane,  we  should  say  at  once,  that  married  women  ought  not 
to  bo  tolerated  in  mills  at  all.  Vital  science  will  one  day 
demand  their  qxclusion ;  but  tee  certainly  can  recommend 
the  regulation  of  their  work.  It  is  not  rare  that  married 
women  remain  at  the  loom  till  a  few  days  before  confinement, 
and,  what  is  still  more  wicked,  are  found  at  their  old  posts 
in  so  short  a  time  afterwards,  that,  not  only  is  decency 
shocked  and  outraged,  but  crime  to  the  offspring  is  com- 
mitted, that  a  few  dollars  may  be  earned.  Children  born 
under  such  circumstances  must  fare  badly  ;  for  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  put  them  out  during  the  day,  or,  what  is  equally 
as  bad,  leave  them  in  care  of  other  children  too  young  (if 
such  a  thing  occurs)  to  bo  employed  in  the  factory.  We  do 
not  know  that  any  regulation  can  be  established  which  will 
reach  this  evil ;  for  it  is  an  evil  that  is  sapping  the  life  of  our 
operative  population,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be  regulated, 
or»  more  probably,  stopped. 

We  find  it  a  difficult  subject  to  treat,  so  many  obstacles 
come  up,  so  many  seemingly  insurmountable  'barriers,  so  much 
that  smacks  of  sentimentalism,  but  still  speaks  to  one's 
highest' appreciation  of  real  justice  and  mercy,  and  to  one's 
sympathy  for  the  helpless  who  now  must  be  raised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  entail  constant  expense,  when,  by  proper  treat- 
ment and  deprivation  from  immediate  earnings,  comfort  and 
strength  for  old  age  would  be  secured.  It  is  a  knotty  point, 
and  one  which  must  demand  the  attention  of  philanthropists 
and  law-makers,  as  it  already  has  of  mill-owners,  and  which 
will  soon  call  for  serious  consideration ;  but  it  is  so  delicate 
and  so  knotty,  we  can  at  the  present  time  do  little  more  than 
enter  an  earnest  appeal  for  this  class  of  workers,  which  has, 
as  a  class  by  itself,  been  overlooked,  in  the  desire  to  estab- 
lish some  more  noisy  reforms.     To  be  sure,  married  women 
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have  received,  or  will  receive,  what  benefits  accrue  from  the 
ten-hour  law ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  no  ten-hour  law 
can  ever  be  put  into  practical  operation  by  the  moUier  of  a 
family,  even  when  she  has  nothing  but  her  family  to  attend  to» 
it  will  be  readily  seen  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  sach 
law  to  reach  the  woman  who  does  ten  hour's  work  in  the  mill, 
cooks  for  her  husband  and  children,  and  cares  for  the  house- 
hold. It  is  a  slavery  which  must  be  abolished  or  alleviated  ; 
and,  if  we  succeed  in  drawing  the  attention  of  earnest,  prao- 
tical  men  to  the  subject,  we  shall  have  no  fear  but  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  will,  at  an  early  day» 
remove  the  evil. 

Briefly  stated,  the  above  are  the  principal  features  which 
should  attract  the  careful  consideration  of  the  legislature. 
We  have  called  them  evils  and  wrongs.  We  do  not  mean  to 
be  understood  as  attributing  them  entirely  to  the  manufao- 
turers,  because  we  know  well  that  in  many  instances,  as  in  the 
employment  of  young  children,  the  fault  lies  with  the  parents, 
and  we  would,  therefore,  legislate  for  both ;  with  married 
women,  the  fault  is  almost  entirely  their  own. 

To  remedy  what  we  have  referred  to,  requires,  it  seems  to 
us,  a  simple,  comprehensive  factory  act,  which  shall  clearly 
define  the  duties  of  mill -owners,  as  to  the  protection  of 
machinery,  ventilation,  etc.,  of  rooms,  fire-escapes  and  the 
employment  of  children,  and,  if  possible,  of  married  women, 
and  the  regulation  of  their  hours  of  labor ;  and  which  should 
also  clearly  define*  the  duties  of  parents ;  the  law  should  pro- 
vide fines  for  both  owners  and  parents  for  violation  of  its 
provisions ;  a  suitable  number  of  inspectors  should  be  pro- 
vided, to  see  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  fully 
carried  out,  and  also  to  see  that  the  laws  relating  to  the 
education  of  children  of  operatives  are  enforced. 

In  our  estimation,  one  chief  inspector  with  deputies  in  man- 
ufacturing centres,  say  one  each  at  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Salem, 
Newburyport,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  etc.,  would  consti- 
tute a  valuable  and  sufficient  force.  The  duties  of  these 
inspectors,  also,  should  be  clearly  defined. 

The  chief  inspector  should  be  a  medical  man  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters ;  while  he  should  be 
sufficiently  versed  in  mechanics  to  enable  him  to  understand 
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the  proper  relations  of  parts  of  machinery  to  other  parts  or  to 
the  whole ;  above  all,  he  should  be  a  man  of  sound  judgment. 
B[e  should  not  be  selected* because  he  has  done  anything  for 
^Xhe  party 9''  but  because  of  his  qualifications  in  the  directions 
^we  have  indicated. 

With  such  an  act,  looking  to  the  sanitary  surroundings  of 
mill-hands  as  well  as  to  the  other  matters  we  have  referred 
to,  we  do  not  believe  much  fault  would  be  found ;  in  fact,  we 
helieve  many  mill-owners  would  hail  a  well-digested  statute, 
that  should  bear  on  all  alike,  and  that  should  clearly  establish 
the  status  of  factories.  We  believe  they  would  be  glad,  as  a 
rule,  to  have  all  such  matters  fully  eatablished  by  law,  and 
that  they  would,  in  a  large  degree,  be  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  corps  of  inspectors.  They  have  hitherto  been  on  the 
defensive;  there  has  been  too  much  antagonism,  too  much 
offensive  on  both  sides ;  what  is  needed  is  co-operative  meas- 
ures, by  which  both  mill -owners  and  operatives  can  be 
shown  their  rights.  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  to  see  the 
millennium  in  factory  matters;  but  we  thoroughly  believe 
that  a  judicious  enactment  would  do  much  toward  harmoniz- 
ing the  antagonistic  views  of  differently  interested  parties. 

The  experience  of  England  assists  us  wonderfully ;  but,  as 
we  have  stated,  no  such  ponderous  system  of  factory  legisla- 
tion is  needed  here.  Our  factory  growth  is  too  recent,  does 
Dot  reach  far  enough  into  the  past,  to  call  for  such  a  system  ; 
and  further,  we  have  in  this  state  too-  many  enlightened, 
liberal-minded  and  large-hearted  men  among  our  mill-owners 
to  require  the  .infliction  of  so  extensive  a  system.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  all  operatives,  reformers  and  legislators, 
that  what  our  mills  have  done  for  the  alleviation  of  wrongs 
has  been  done  independently  of  law ;  that  the  really  superior 
mills  are,  as  we  have  indicated,  obliged  to  suffer  on  account 
of  the  short-comings  of  the  poorer  ones;  from  the  latter 
would  come  serious  opposition  to  such  legislation. 

When  mill  proprietors  come  to  us  seeking  information  as  to 
the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  give  to  the  opera- 
tives a  share  of  the  earnings  of  the  mills,  we  begin  to  believe 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  majority  will  be  not  only 
willing,  but  earnest,  in  the  desire  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
speed  on  the  good  work.     We  are  not  indulging  in  rosc- 
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colored  views,  because  we  appreciate  thoroughly  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done, — the  public  sentiment  to  be  created  or 
stimulated,  necessary  to  accomplish  what  we  have  recom- 
mended. But  what  we  have  said  is  founded  on  our  observa- 
tions and  experience  in  relation  to  the  matters  we  have  dwelt 
upon. 

Wo  trust  the  legislature  will  see  to  it  that  active  work  is 
done,  and  not  leave  the  question  longer  in  the  realms  of  rec- 
ommendations. We,  therefore,  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  court  the  matters  we  have  referred  to,  and  to 
assist  in  reference  have  embodied,  in  brief  outlind  forms,  the 
principal  points  which^ should  enter  into  the  provisions  of  a 

Factory  Act. 

The  belting,  exposed  shafting,  gearing  and  drums  of  all  manu- 
facturing establishments  shall  be  securely  guarded. 

No  machinery,  other  than  steam-engines,  in  any  such  establish- 
ment shall  be  cleaned  while  running. 

Elevators  in  all  such  establishments  shall  be  supplied  with  weU- 
protected  safety-catches  and  self-closing  hatches. 

For  every  one  hundred  feet,  ends  and  sides  of  such  estabhsh- 
ments,  and  to  each  story,  there  shall  be  on  the  outside  a  fenced 
platform,  each  platform  to  be  connected  with  the  one  above  it  by  a 
slanting  ladder  guarded  by  rails,  and  with  the  interior  by  windows 
or  doors. 

For  every  twent}'  persons  employed  there  shall  be  one  rope,  or 
portable  fire-escape.    All  outside  doors  shall  open  outwaidl}'  or  slide. 

Each  story  shall  be  supplied  with  apparatus  for  extinguishing 
fires, — water-buckets,  flooding  hose  or  pipes,  hydrants,  etc. 

All  male  operatives  shall  be  organized  into  fire-parties  and  trained 
to  the  use  of  the  fire  apparatus  of  the  establishment. 

No  person  shall  be  constantly  employed  in  the  attic  rooms  of 
such  establishments,  unless  such  rooms  are  thoroughly  protected 
by  suitable  fire-escapes,  as  herein  provided ;  "  story  "  shall  compre- 
hend "attic." 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  employers  to  see  that  rooms  are  amply 
ventilated  and  kept  clean ;  that  water-closets  are  thoroughly  cared 
for,  and  that  noxious  odors  are  deodorized. 

No  married  woman  shall  be  employed  in  any  such  establishment 
for  at  least  two  months  subsequent  to  the  period  of  confinement ; 
and  on  returning  to  work  shall,  to  this  end,  present  a  ph^'sician's 
certificate  to  her  employer. 
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Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  for- 
feit for  every  such  offence  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  shall, 
on  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  thereafter,  biennially,  in  January, 
appoint  a  suitable  person  having  practical  knowledge  of  sanitary 
matters  and  of  mechanics  as  ch'  f  inspector  of  factories ;  and  such 
chief  inspector  shall  appoint  '  jt  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
seven  deputy  inspectors.  The  salary  of  the  chief  inspector  shall 
be  $3,000,  and  that  of  his  deputies  $2,000. 

The  duties  of  the  chief  inspector  shall  be  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  and  of  any  acts  relating  to  the  employment  and 
education  of  children ;  and  he  shall  report  to  the  governor  annu- 
ally, in  January,  all  proceedings  and  doings  under  the  same. 

No  action  at  law  shall  be  brought  against  any  manufacturer  until 
after  due  notice  to  him  of  the  breach  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  or  the  employment  and  education  acts ;  and  all  actions  under 
any  of  said  acts  shall  be  brought  in  the  district  courts,  or  before 
trial  justices  who  shall  have  plenary  jurisdiction. 
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statement,  we  were  obliged  to  draw  our  home  information 
from  similar  sources,  and  after  the  same  plan.     The  item  of 
earnings^  as  distinct  from  average  weekly,  monthly  or  yearly 
wages,   can  be  truthfully  obtained  only  from  workingmen 
themselves.     For,  although  one  manufacturer  may  run  his 
establishment  but  eight  months  in  the  year,  it  is  not  safe  to 
predicate  the  yearly  earnings  of  his  employes  upon  that,  as 
many  would  find  employmeat  during  the  remaining  four 
months  in  other  establishments   in  the  same  business,  or 
engage  in  other  work.     We  desire  to  make  this  explanation, 
as  our  figures  have  been  multiplied,  as  previously  stated; 
and  the  result  being  much  in  excess  of  earnings  in  various 
trades,  an  apparent  confliction  has  arisen,  it  appearing  to 
many  that  our  aim  was  to  make  a  fictitiously  good  showing 
of  the  condition   of  Massachusetts  workmen.     The  returns 
mentioned  hereinafter  are  based  entirely  on  earnings,  from  all 
sources,  and  there  can  consequently  be  no  opportunity  for  a 
misunderstanding.     In  furtherance  of  our  purpose  to  show 
the  actual  condition  of  the  workingman  in  Massachusetts, 
and  his  comparative  situation  as  regards  his  fellow-laborers 
in  other  states  and  foreign  countries,  in  this  part  of  our 
report  wo  present  the  results  of  personal  investigation,  by 
the  agents  of  this  bureau,  into  the  condition,  social  and  pecu- 
niary, of  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  families  of  work- 
ingmen in  this  state.     The  heads  of  the  families  considered 
are  wage-laborers,  men  of  family,  and,  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions,  having  children  dependent  upon  them  for 
support.  • 

We  have  designed  to  make  this  investigation  exhaustive, 
and  we  think  the  elaborations  which  we  present  in  Chapters 
IV.  to  X.  inclusive,  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  student  of 
social  economy.      * 

Chapter  IV.  illustrates  cost  of  living  in  the  aggregate ; 
Chapter  V.,  rents,  the  interior  appearance  and  exterior  sur- 
roundings of  homes  ;  Chapter  VI. ,  cost  of  fuel ;  Chapter  VII. , 
food ;  Chapter  VIII.,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods  and  cloth- 
ing; Chapter  IX.,  sundry  expenses;  and  in  Chapter  X.,  a 
comparison  is  instituted  of  the  results  made  manifest  with  an 
economic  law  propounded  by  Dr.  Engel,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  confirmed  by  inquiries  instituted 
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clotbcd  them,  protected  them  from  the  assaults  of  enemies, 
and  in  their  old  age,  or  infirmity,  provided  for  them.  Edu- 
cation of  them,  or  of  their  children,  was  beyond  the  progress 
of  the  times. 

Under  the  system  of  bondage,  the  bodily  wants  of  the 
slave  were  cared  for;  education,  which  means  freedom,  was 
certainly  not  deemed  advisable  by  the  propagators  or  sustain- 
ers  of  the  system ;  but  under  the  iufluencc  of  gain,  if  from  no 
higher  motive,  provisions  for  the  bodily  care  of  the  unhappy 
workers,  even  when  unfitted  for  labor,  were  made  and  enforced. 

Our  previous  statement  being  acknowledged  as  true,  it  fol- 
lows that  its  opposite  can  not  and  should  not  be  true,  and  that 
no  one  should  receive  such  small  compensation  for  bis  toil, 
that  even  when  expended  with  economy  and  prudence,  it 
fails  to  pay  for  his  necessary  cost  of  living ;  rendering  him 
an  involuntary  debtor,  subjecting  him  continually  to  the  de- 
mands of  creditors  who  wish  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
he  has  consumed;  obliging  him  to  overwork  his  wife  with 
homo  and  outside  duties ;  forcing  him  to  deprive  bis  children 
of  education,  that  ho  may  supply  by  their  labor  their  erics  for 
bread  ;  finally,  bringing  him  to  the  poor-house,  to  the  state  of 
a  continual  recipient  of  charity,  or  entailing  him  as  a  morally 
not-to-bo-got-rid-of  burden  upon  his  children,  relations  or 
friends* 

The  broad  and  pertinent  inquiry  is.  Does  the  wage  system, 
as  now  existing  in  the  world,  do  what  it  is  acknowledged  is 
**  natural  and  just"  and  right?  and  if  not,  in  what  way  can  its 
workings  bo  improved  so  that  it  will  do  what  no  one  can 
deny  it  ought  to  do  ? 

The  results  of  our  investigations  all  bear  upon  the  point  in 
question.  The  wage  system  exists  and  must  exist  until  some- 
thing better  takes  its  place.  Every  policy  which  docs  not 
build  up  as  it  pulls  down  must  bo  suicidal  and  devoid  of  fruit- 
ful results  or  permanent  benefit.  Our  particular  inquiry,  our 
particular  work,  is  to  show  the  results  of  the  wage  system  in 
Massachusetts,  so  that  from  a  full  understanding  of  what  is, 
individual  action,  united  action,  and  it  may  bo  legislation,  may 
devise  some  plan  for  tho  better  working  of  the  wage  system, 
and  the  amelioration  of  tho  condition  of  tho  wage  laborers  of 
the  Commonwealth. 
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stated  with  a  reference  to  resideace,  occupation  or  nation- 
ality. 

Earnings  and  expenses  are  then  compared,  with  regard  to 
residence,  occupation  or  nationality,  and  the  respective  num- 
ber of  families  shown,  in  which  the  earnings  of  the  father  are 
more  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  living  expenses ;  also  in  how 
many  cases  the  combined  earnings  are  more  than,  equal  to,  or 
less  than  the  cost  of  living.  The  next  presentation  is  the  cost 
of  living  as  influenced  by  size  of  families,  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  the  number  in  family,  showing  tho  average  earnings 
and  expenses,  with  the  particular  outlay  for  food,  clothing, 
etc.  From  the  figures  obtained,  by  a  scries  of  graduated 
proportions,  we  are  enabled  to  determine,  with  some  degree 
of  exactness,  the  additional  expenditure  which  the  addition  of 
each  child  to  the  family  occasions. 

The  earnings,  individual  and  combined,  and  the  cost  of 
living,  are  then  graded  with  regard  to  occupations ;  the  total 
earnings  and  total  expenses  are  derived  therefrom,  and  the 
average  money  surplus  or  possible  saving  deduced,  and  tho 
debt  of  those  who  are  in  arrears.  These  figures  are  supple- 
mented by  remarks  concerning  savings,  extravagance,  bad 
habits  and  the  acquiring  of  a  competence. 

With  the  design  of  showing  the  workingman's  condition  in 
localities  according  to  their  geographical  position,  and  inde- 
pendent of  population,  we  have  formed  several  groups  of 
towns  and  cities,  and  make  manifest  in  which  section  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  wage-laborer  is  most  unfavorably  situated. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  we  then  introduce  several 
authentic  statements  of  the  cost  of  living  in  foreign  countries 
and  also  in  other  states  of  the  Union. 

The  chapter  closes  with  a  summary  of  results,  in  textual 
and  tabular  form,  drawn  from  the  elaborations  of  our  bureau 
investigations,  and  from  the  comparisons  above  referred  to. 

Chap.  V.  takes  up  the  subject  of  rents,  and  the  condition 
of  workingmen's  homes ;  meaning  by  condition  their  interior 
appearance,  exterior  surroundings  and  all  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  the  procurement  of  light,  pure  air  and  freedom 
from  dampness.  With  due  regard  to  place  of  residence,  na- 
ture of  occupation  and  nationality,  we  present  the  figures  de- 
noting the  average,  highest  and  lowest  rent  paid.     The  aver- 
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age,  highest  and  lowest  size  of  tenements  is  similarly  shown. 
We  then  form  gradations  of  rents  and  sizes  of  tenements,  and, 
instituting  a  comparison  between  the  results  obtained,  derive 
the  average  rents  for  three,  four,  five  or  more  roomed  tene- 
ments for  different  occupations  and  kinds  of  labor.  Wo 
are  then  enabled  to  discover  the  important  proportion  which 
shows  the  ratio  of  rents  paid  to  the  father's  individual  earn- 
ings, and  also  to  the  combined  earnings  of  the  family's  work- 
ing members,  and  this  point  is  made  indicative  of  *the  various 
occupations  and  kinds  of  labor.  Statements  of  rents  in  for- 
eign countries,  furnishing  data  for  comparisons,  then  follow. 

The  condition  of  dwellings,  and  nature  of  surroundings  and 
sanitary  provision,  is  shown  to  be  good,  fair,  poor,  bad  or 
very  bad;  and  the  number  is  given  of  those  found,  respect- 
ively, in  the  states  mentioned,  with  the  usual  specification  of. 
place,  occupation  or  nationality. 

A  statement  of  the  general  condition  of  workingmen's 
homes  in  several  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  infor^- 
mation  of  the  same  nature  concerning  them  in  some  fifty 
cities  and  countries  in  Europe,  Asia  and  South  America,  with 
tho  consequent  comparisons,  and  some  unavoidable  conclu- 
sions, completes  tho  chapter. 

Chap.  VI.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  tho  cost  of 
fuel  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes,  and  the  average 
expense,  as  regards  places,  etc.,  is  arrived  at.  Eemarks 
follow  concerning  the  kind  of  fuel  used,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  it.  A  presentation  of  some  facts  concerning  .the 
cost  of  fuel  in  foreign  countries  finishes  this  division  of  our 
subject. 

Chap.  VIT.  considers  the  outlay  for  food  in  general,  and 
also  the  amount  expended  for  groceries,  meat,  fish  and  milk, 
which  are  prime  necessaries.  .  The  average  cost  for  food  in  tho 
aggregate,  for  groceries,  and  for  the  other  items  above  men- 
tioned, is  given  as  regards  places,  occupations  and  nationali- 
ties. The  consumption  of  meat  is  considered,  and  the  num- 
ber of  times  daily  it  is  partaken  of  is  shown  by  a  general 
average  and  by  a  special  presentation  of  each  occupation. 
The  nature  of  tho  food  used  in  foreign  countries  forms  an 
interesting  statement,  and,  by  a  series  of  comparisons,  tho 
**higher  level"  of  our  workingmen  in  this  respect  is  made 
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manifest!  The  larger  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  them, 
its  better  quality  and  greater  variety,  form  by  no  means  an 
unpleasant  showing. 

Chap.  VIII.  exhibits  the  average  outlay  for  clothing,  dry 
goods  (some  for  housekeeping  purposes)  and  boots  and 
shoes,  in  the  various  occupations  and  kinds  of  labor. 

Chap.  IX.  deals  with  a  class  of  expenditures  differing  from 
those  •  enumerated  previously.     Those  were  needed  for  the 
care  and  support  of  the  body;  but  ^  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,"  and  an  outlay  for  "sundries**  is  as  essential  to 
happiness  as  the  Expenditures  for  food  and  shelter  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  life.     With  explicitness  of  detail  as  regards 
occupations  and  kinds  of  labor,  wo  show  the  average  expen- 
diture for  furniture,  carpets,  books  and   papers,   societies, 
religion,  charity,  sickness,  care  of  parents,  and  the  many  in- 
cidental requirements  for  making  a  home  and  adding  to  its 
comfort,  cheerfulness  or  beauty.     As  an  indication  of  what 
^  sundry  "  money  has  been  expended  for  in  previous  years,  we 
state  the  number  of  families,  subdivided  according  to  occupa- 
tions and  kinds  of  labor,  possessing  sewing-machines,  pianos 
or  cabinet  organs,  or  having  one  or  more  carpeted  rooms.    A 
statement  of  families  attending  church  is  given,  but  with  no 
intention  of  showing  the   religious    habits  of   the    families 
visited.     Those  enumerated  all  pay  pew-rents,  whether  the 
amount  is  put  down  to  religion  or  included  in  sundries,  and 
the  fact  of  their  being  able  to,  and  to  dress  accordingly,  is  the 
information  which  we  desire  to  convey.     We  will  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  weekly  labor  performed 
in  some  trades  leads  the  father  to  make  Sunday  a  day  of 
physical  rest,  even  when  his  means  would  allow  tho  necessary 
money  outlay  for  pew-rent  and  proper  clothing. 

In  Chap.  X.  wo  come  to  the  consideration  of  aggregates, 
having  devoted  Chap.  IV.  to  tho  consideration  of  earnings 
and  expenses  in  their  manifold  relations,  and  Chaps.  V.  to 
IX.  inclusive,  to  details  as  regards  cost  and  manner  of  living. 
Taking  as  our  basis  of  comparison,  Pr.  Engers  economic  law, 
mentioned  previously,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  a  work- 
ingman's  income  necessarily  expended  for  his  cost  of  living, 
and  tho  percentage  which  remains  for  education,  religion, 
charity,  legal  protection,  card  of  health,  comfort  and  mental 
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and  bodily  recreation,  we  show  its  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  statements  drawn  from  our  returns ;  the  latter  being  based 
on  the  father's  individual  income,  the  family  income,  on 
occupations  and  kind  of  labor.  We  then  make  plain  what 
our  returns  show  as  demonstrative  of  our  workingman's 
•'higher  level"  as  regards  his  manner  of  living,  even  if  his 
smallncss  of  moyey- saving  shows  a  greater  comparative  out- 
lay to  maintain  it. 

Bearing  the  two  great  principles  thus  deduced' in  mind,  and 
giving  each  its  full  meed  of  influence,  the  final  comparison  is 
the  result  of  the  wage  system  in  Massachusetts  with  the  system 
itself;  and,  with  the  desire  at  the  same  time  that  we  demon- 
strate the  system's  weaknesses,  its  failures  and  its  crimes,  to 
develop  its  capabilities  and  show  how  within  itself  it  contains 
the  means  for  righting  many  wrongs,  we  close  our  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  subject  with  a  recommendation,  and  argu- 
ment, reinforced  by  facts,  in  its  support. 

The  information  contained  in  Chaps.  V.  and  VII.,  relating 
to  the  condition  of  workingmen's  dwellings  and  their  food, 
in  foreign  countries,  is  mainly  derived  from  reports  I^ade  to 
the  English  government  by  II.  M.'s  consuls,  in  response  to 
a  circular  of  inquiries  calling  for  personal  investigation  and 
report  on  these  subjects. 

From  information  gathered  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Andrews,  United 
Stites  minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Hon.  Edward 
Young,  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
Washington,  we  have  also  derived  many  valuable  facts. 

The  foreign  data  received  from  time  to  time  by  this  bureau, 
even  if  oftentimes  lacking  in  methodical  arrangement,  is 
always  minute  in  detail,  and  its  reliability  properly  vouched 
for.  lilany  facts,  given  in  succeeding  chapters  relating  to 
places  in  the  United  States,  were  the  results  of  investigations 
made  by  English  consuls ;  and  while  we  should  prefer  to  derive 
our  information  from  home  sources,  no  state  that  wo  are 
aware  of  could  supply  us  with  what  we  desired.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Connecticut  have  bureaus  of  statistic?  of  labor; 
but  they  have  not  extensively  investigated  the  subject  we  are 
considering.  In  fact,  this  bureau  has  approximated  more 
nearly  to  the  plans  of  foreign  investigators  (whether  acting 
under  government  or  voluntarily) ,  in  its  manner  of  working 
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and  results  accomplished,  than  any  other  in  this  country,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Wash- 
ington. The  similarity  springs,  not  so  much  from  actual  imi- 
tation of  foreign  forms,  as  from  the  fact  that,  with  a  common 
end  in  view,  the  simplest  way  of  obtaining  necessary  facts  has 
been  adopted  by  both ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  this  assertion, 
it  will  be  seen  in  Chap.  X.,  how  particularly  .our  deductions, 
drawn  from  our  returns,  compare  with  those  made  by  the 
Statistical  Bureau  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

The  extent  of  our  investigations,  their  consequent  repre- 
sentative value,  and  the  decided  evidence  they  give  of  being 
an  index  of  the  Whole  state  as  regards  the  condition  of  wage- 
laborers,  is  fully  shown  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 


OHAPTER    II. 


J*.        -  OP  OUB  Investigations,  and  their  Repbbsenta- 

TivE  Value. 

Fulness  of  investigation  and  minuteness  in  presentation, 
both  coupled  with  accuracy,  are  prerequisites  of  valuable 
statistical  information.  TVith  reference  to  the  subject  with  which 
this  part  of  our  report  deals,  it  would  be  truly  said  that  the 
cost  of  living  of  no  one  family  could  bo  taken  as  representa- 
tive of  the  expenses  of  all  in  the  state.  So,  also,  if  the 
expenses  of  two  families  were  found,  and  they  were  aver- 
aged, still  they  would  not  be  considered  as  fully  indicative, 
though  approximating  moi;e  nearly  to  the  correct  figure  than 
the  one.  The  natural  inference  would  then  be,  that,  to  get  a 
reliable  average,  all  the  families  in  the  state  must  be  investi- 
gated. 

But  this  inference  is  more  theoretical  than  practical.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  becomes  apparent,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  in  any  one  city  or  town  there  is  an  approximative 
equality  in  wage  among  artizans  of  the  same  occupation, 
and  a  similar  equality  in  cost  of  living  in  each  grade  of  the 
working-classes.  If  there  are  twenty  thpusand  machinists 
in  the  state,  of  which  two  thousand  are  in  Boston ;  and  if, 
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the  foundry  districts;  out-door  laborers  where  public  im- 
provements were  in  progress,  or  the  moving  of  merchandide 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent;  and,  finally,  shop-trades  in 
those  towns  having  prominent  or  peculiar  industries. 

Here  premeditation  ceased.  Under  such  general  instruc- 
tions, with  no  purpose  in  view  but  the  procurement  of  facts, 
with  no  theory  to  maintain  or  demolish,  our  agents  prose- 
cuted their  investigations.  The  size  of  families;  whether 
father  alone  worked,  or  was  assisted  by  wife  or  children; 
nationality ;  whether  saving  money  or  in  debt ;  manner  of 
living  as  regarded  food  or  dwelling,  and  such  kindred  points, 
were  entirely  unknown  until  the  agent  took  down  tht)  fcicts. 
And  the  particulars  obtained  being  complete,  and  of  the 
same  nature  for  each  family,  no  throwing  out  of  incomplete 
returns  has  been  necessary. 

Nearly  one  thousand  workingmen  were  approached  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  condition ;  but  u  large  per- 
centage, from  want  of  accuracy  in  keeping  their  accounts, 
many  from  not  keeping  them  at  all,  and  some  few  (princi- 
pally skilled  workmen)  who  betrayed  an  indisposition  to 
have  their  private  life  inquired  into,  or  expressed  an  opinion 
founded  on  prejudice,  that  their  statements  would  not  be 
published  if  they  were  given, — all  these  combined  to  reduce 
our  number  of  returns  to  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

From  research  into  investigations  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
examination  of  the  plans  of  procedure  in  them,  wo  know  of 
none  in  which  so  good  a  basis  has  been  used  as  that  upon 
which  we  have  worked. 

A  more  particular  description  of  the  system's  working,  in 
individual  cases,  forms  the  opening  of  Chapter  III.,  and 
shows  plainly  the  superiority  of  personal  investigation,  in 
accuracy  and  uniformity  of  information  secured,  over  the 
voluntary  reply  circular  system  (which  we  deem  practically 
worthless) ,  or  the  oftentimes  exceptional  statements  of  indi- 
viduals desirous  either  of  showing  their  forehandedness  or 
exciting  commiseration. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  we  present  hereafter 
a  scries  of  tabulations,  founded  upon  our  returns,  which,  to 
our  idea,  show  an  extent  of  territory  covered,  and  of  occupa- 
tions comprehended,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  decided  exprea- 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  although  the  places 
visited  (36)  form  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  state  (340),  yet  their  population  aggregates 
51.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  state,  which,  in 
1870,  was  1,457,351.  Thus  it  is  clearly  evident  that  our 
investigations  were  prosecuted  in  the  most  thickly-settled 
portions  of  the  Commonwealth  and,  consequently,  where 
wage-laborers  were  most  numerous. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  the  family  was  greatest  in  the  city  of 
Worcester  (5.88),  thp  city  of  Lawrence  coming  next  (5.67), 
while  Alhol  and  Milford,  both  towns,  had  the  fewest  to  the 
family  (4.75). 

The  average  in  cities,  as  a  class,  was  5.23,  and  in  towns, 
as  such,  5.06. 

The  general  average  of  all  the  families  is  5.14,  which 
demonstrates  that  the  size  of  the  workingman*s  family  is 
much  larger  than  the  United  States  census  of  1870  estab- 
lished as  an  average  for  all  the  families  in  the  state. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  in  the  recapitulation  of 
averages  presented  in  Chapters  IV.  to  IX.,  such  averages 
are  given  subject  to  the  influence  of  place  of  residence.  As 
the  enumeration  of  each  individual  place  in  each  average- 
table  would  have  occupied  much  room,  and  have  necessitated 
twelve  times  the  calculations  which  we  have  performed,  we 
have  deemed  it  sufficient  to  group  the  thirty-six  places  in 
three  classes,  based  on  population.  In  each  of  those  towns 
which  have  less  than  8,000  population,  the  relation  of  expenses 
to  earnings  would  be  about  the  same,  and  this  remark,  with 
equal  truth,  will  apply  to  those  small  cities  and  largo  towns 
having  a  population  of  8,000  to  16,000.  It  will  also  approxi- 
mate very  nearly  to  the  truth  in  the  case  of  largo  cities, 
numbering  from  16,000  to  42,000  inhabitants.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  table,  we  have  included  Boston  in  this 
third  class  of  the  grouping. 
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Table  IT. — Grouping  of  Places  visited,  according  to  Population, 

[CnUcs  denoted  hy  Small  Capitals.] 


POFULATIOK  nVDBB  8,000. 

POPTLATIOSr  89OOO  TO 
lOfOOO* 

• 
POPXTLATIOK  ABOTS  16,000. 

Amesbury. 

Brockton.* 

Boston.* 

Athol. 

FiTCIIBURO. 

Fall  River. 

Afctlcborough. 

Gloucester. 

Lawrence. 

Blackstone. 

Haveuiiill. 

Lowell. 

Clinton. 

HOLYOKE. 

Lynn. 

Marblehead. 

Milford. 

New  Bedford. 

Natick. 

Newburyport. 

Sale^. 

Quincy. 

North  Adams.* 

Springfield. 

Shelburne  Falls.* 

Pittsfiold. 

.  Taunton. 

SouthbridTe. 

Walthiim. 

Worcester. 

Turner's  Falls.* 

Weymouth. 

Watortown.  • 

Wobum. 

Webster. 

Westtield. 

1  Bee  note*  on  page  203. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  families  in  each 
class  of  the  grouping,  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  them, 
and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  each  family.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  large  cities  the  family's  size  is  greatest, 
being  iu  excess  of  the  general  average  of  5.14,  while  in  the 
other  classes  the  particular  average  is  less  than  the  general. 

The  size  of  family  averages  is  important  to  bo  borne  in 
mind,  for  in  the  averages  in  succeeding  chapters,  given  as 
regards  places,  for  earnings  and  for  cost  of  living  expenses, 
the  size  of  the  family  should  manifestly  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  them. 

Table  III. — Average  size  of  Families^  based  upon  the  grouping  of 

places^  as  shown  in  Table  IL 


GRADES  OF  POPULATION. 

KnmberofFam- 
Ules. 

Number  tn  Fem- 
Ules. 

PefBons  to  eodi 
Family. 

Under  8,000,      . 

8/)00  to  16,000, 

Above  16,000,*  .... 

120 
124 
163 

613 
628 

800 

6.11 
6.06 

6.23 

Total 

397 

2,041 

6.14 

^  Indading  Boston. 
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Occupations. 

Wo  next  present  a  table  showing  the  occupations  of  the 
beads  of  families  in  the  places  visited,  giving  the  number  in 
each  occupation  in  each  place. 

The  building  trades  and  out-door  labor  were  particularly 
investigated  in  Boston.  The  boot,  shoe  and  leather  interest 
was  specially  examined  into  in  Brockton,  Haverhill,  Lynn, 
Marblehead,  Milford,  Natick,  and  Woburn.  The  most  par- 
ticular attention,  in  Fitchburg,  Shelburne  and  Turner's  Falls 
(cutlery  trade),  Springfield,  Taunton,  Waltham,  Weymouth, 
and  Worcester,  was  given  to  the  metal-workers.  Our  mill- 
operative  returns  were  from  Athol,  Blackstone,  Clinton,  Fall 
Kiver,  Ilolyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Salem,  and 
Webster.  The  fishermen  of  Gloucester,  carriage-makers  of 
Amcsbury,  jewellers  of  Attlcborough,  stone-cutters  of  Quincy, 
and  the  cigar  and  whip  makers  of  Westfield,  are  well  repre- 
sented. A  careful  examination  of  the  table  will  confirm  oar 
assertion  that  representative  and  important  employments  arc 
comprehended,  in  which  wage-laborers  can  do  as  well  as  in  any, 
and  in  which  depression  in  business  would  bo  most  marked. 


Table  IV. — Showing  Places  visited^  and  Number  in  eacfi  Empby- 

ment  in  each  Place. 
[Cities  denoted  by  Small  Capitals;  towns  by  Italics.] 


rtACSS,  AHD  OCCUFATIOXa  thbheix. 


Amesbury. 

Carriage  painter,     . 
"       smith, 
"       trimmer,  . 

Laborer  in  carriage  shop, 
"      in  mill, 
**      out-door,    . 

Spinner,  .        .        .        . 


Athol 
Carpenter, 
Furniture  maker, 
Machinist, 
Mill-hand, 


a  Si 

ki  £ 

O  m 

•  Si 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


PlACSS,  AMD  OOCUPATIDyS  TBSKSCI. 


Laborer  in  mill,     . 

^      in  blanket  mill, 
out-door,  . 


(I 


Allleborough. 

Carpenter, 

Jeweller, 

Laborer  in  shop, 
^  in  mill, 
"      out-door, 

BlacksUme, 
Carpenter, 
Machinist, 


it 

*-> 

o  ■ 


1 
1 

2 


2 
2 
I 
2 
I 


1 
2 
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Table  IV. — Showing  Places  visited,  Jtc — Continued. 


ll 

^1 

o  s 
>5 

Placbs,  axd  OooDrAXUuis  THSBinr. 

t 

9S 

Lynn— Con. 

North  Adams — Con. 

Shoe  trimmer, .... 

1 

Machinist^      .... 

1 

Teamster,        .... 

1 

Alechanic,       .... 

1 

Section-hand  in  mill,     . 

2 

Marhlchead. 

Shoemaker,    .... 

2 

Laborer  out-door,    . 

3 

Shoe-cutter,      .... 

1 
1 

PUlsJUld, 

• 

"    maker,     .... 
**    trimmer, .... 

1 

Carpenter,      .... 

3 

1 
2 

Laborer  in  mill,     . 
"        out-door,  . 

3 
8 

MUford, 
Boot-maker,     .... 

3 

Machinist,      .... 
Weaver,         .... 

1 
3 

Carpenter,        .... 

2 

• 

Laborer  in  shop, 

2 

Quincy, 

"        out-door,    , 

3 

Laborer  out-door,  . 

I 

Mechanic,        .... 

2 

Quarry  man,   .... 

3 

Stone-cutter,  .... 

3 

NcUick. 

Carpenter,        .... 

Hatter, 

Laborer  in  shop, 

"        out-door,    . 
Shoemaker,      .... 

2 
1 
2 
3 
4 

Saleh. 
Carpenter,      .... 
Laborer  in  mill,     . 
*'        out-door,  . 
Machinist,       .... 

2 

1 
3 

1 

New  Bedford. 
Carpenter,        .... 

2 

Section-hand  in  mill,     . 
Teamster,       .... 

1 
1 

Laborer  in  mill. 

1 

"        out-door,    . 

3 

Shelbume  Falls  (part  of  Shcl- 

"        on  wharf,   . 

1 

bumc). 

Machinist,        .... 

2 

Cutler,    ..... 

2 

Overseer  in  mill, 

1 

Laborei:  in  cutlery  works. 

2 

Weaver,           .... 

2 

"        out-door,  . 

1 

Mechanic,      .... 

1 

Newburtport. 

Carpenter,        .... 

1 

Soulhbridge. 

' 

Laborer  in  mill, 

1 

Carpenter,      .... 

3 

"        in  ship-yard, 

1 

Laborer  in  mill,     . 

8 

*'        out-door,    . 

2 

**        out-door,  . 

3 

Machinist,        .... 

1 

Machinist,      .... 

2 

Section-hand,  .... 

1 

Mill-hand,      .... 

1 

Ship-carpenter, 

1 

Shoemaker,      .... 

1 

SPRiNansLD. 

Weaver, 

1 

Blacksmitli,    .... 

1 

Carpenter,      .... 

2 

North  Adams  (part  oi  Adams) . 

Laborer  in  machine  shop,     . 

3 

Carpenter,        .... 

I 

"        out-door,  . 

4 

Laborer  in  mill. 

2 

Machinist,      .... 

4 

'•        in  print-works,  . 

1 

Mason, 

1 

"        out-door,    . 

2 

Teamster,       .... 

1 
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PUCU,  AID  OOCDTAnOH  TI 


Tacmtom. 
Boiler-niftker,  . 
C&rpenter, 
Irou-niller, 
Laborer  in  machine  shop, 

"        in  rolUng-miil, 
•     "        ont-dooT,    . 
Machinist,        . 
Moalder,  iron, . 
N^-inak«r, 


'Rtmer't  Fall*  (part  of  JUon- 
lague). 
Carpenter, 

Cnifor,      .... 
Laborer  ia  paper-mill,     . 
"        in  cutlery  worlu, 
"        otit-door,    . 
Uachlnist, 


iroOilaifi. 
Carpenter, 
Machinist, 
Hi^liiLnic, 
Li^nrer  in  mill, 

"       oat-door,    . 
Watchmaker,  . 

WiOerlovm. 
Carpenter, 
Laborer  In  mill, 

"        ontrdoor,    . 
HKhintst, 

MuduDic, 


Webster. 
Carpenter, 
Latrarer  in  mill,     . 
"        outrdoor,  . 
Machinist, 
Section-hand  in  mill, 

Wesijitld, 
Ciirar-maker, . 
Laborer  In  whip  factory, 
"        oat-door,  .        . 
Whip-maker,  ■ 

Weymoulk. 
Iron-roller,     . 
Iron-worker,  . 
Laborer  in  iron-works, 

"        outKioor,  , 
Shoemaker,    .        . 

Wobttrn. 
Carpenter, 
Currier,  , 

Laborer  in  shop,    . 
"        out-door,  . 
Tanner,  . 


WOBCSSTEB. 

Boot-maker,  , 

Carpenter,      . 

En^ne  builder, 

Iron-mnnlder, 

Iron-roller, 

Laborer  in  iron  woiks, 

"        ont-door,  . 
Macbinist, 
Stair-builder, . 


With  the  desire  in  the  case  of  occupatiooB,  as  in  that  of 
places,  to  retain  their  full  infliionce  and  jet  avoid  too  exten- 
Brre  computations,  wo  have  arraoged  the  sixty-four  differeat 
forms  of  employment  comprcboudod,  under  ten  distinctiTe 
and  explicit  heads,  end  the  averages  given  in  succeeding  chat- 
ters, as  regards  occupations,  will  refer  to  the  classifications 
mentioned  above. 
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That  these  occupations  are  compreheDsive  and  representa- 
tive, the  following  figures  demonstrate. 

The  actual  wage-laborers,  in  the  state  number  394,606. 
The  sixty-four  branches  of  occupation  into  which  our  investi- 
gations have  extended,  comprise,  in  the  whole  state,  256,730 
persons,  or  65  -|-  per  cent,  of  all  the  actual  wage-Ial>orcr8  in 
the  Commonwealth.  No  serious  doubts  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  averages,  which  we  hereafter  present,  can  be  entertained, 
it  would  seem  to  us,  when  it  is  considered  upon  how  compre- 
hensive survey  they  are  founded. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  in  Table  Y.,  that  each  doss  of  em- 
ployments is  designated  (wholly  or  in  parts)  as  skilled  or  un- 
skilled; overseers,  included  under  mill  operatives,  being  pat 
by  themselves  in  order  that  their  figures  might  not  unduly  in- 
fluence the  averages  of  either  skilled  or  unskilled  mill-labor. 

This  subdivision,  according  to  kind  of  labor  porfoi*med, 
was  made  in  order  that  distinct  systems  of  averages  might  be 
drawn  from  the  two  classes  and  their  relative  condition  shown. 


Table  Y. — ClassiJIcation  of  Occupations^  with  sub<Livisions  into 
Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor,  and  a  complete  presentation  of  the 
average  family  size  therein. 


CLASsmcATioir  ov  OocorATiova. 


If  amber 

of 
FftmUlet. 


Knmber 

in 
FamlUea. 


Atf.  Kol  1b 

cttch 

Family. 


tfuiLDiNO  Trades. 
SkUled, 

Bricklayer, 

Carpenter, 

Mason, 

Painter, 

Plasterer, 

Ship  carpenter,       .... 
Stair-builder, 

Totals, 

Boots,  Suoes  and  LsATiiKa. 
Skaicd. 

Boot-maker, 

Currier, 

Moroooo-dresser,    .... 
Shoo-chanheller,     .        ,        •        . 

Shoe-cutler, 

Shoe-laster, 


2 

11 

45 

197 

4 

19 

2 

7 

2 

11 

1 

4 

1 

5 

67 

254 

4 

17 

1 

4 

2 

13 

1 

4 

2 

10 

8 

15 

5.5 

4SS 

4.75 

35 

5.5 

4. 

5. 


4.46 


425 

4. 

6.5 

4. 

5. 

5. 
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Tablb  Y.^-CloMification  of  Occupations — Ciloncladed. 


Ct^mtnoAXiom  ow  Oooupatxohs. 


Nnmber 

of 
FamlllM. 


Kamber 

In 
Fttnllfas. 


ATg.Ko.la 

MCb 


OUT-DOOR  EmPLOTHENTB. 

UnakiUed. 
Pisherman,     ..... 
Laborer  for  builders, 

out-door,  .... 

in  shipyard, 

on  streets,  •        ,        .        . 

on  wharf,  .        .       •        . 
Quarryman,    .        .        .       . 
Shorems^n  (fishermm^),  • 
Teamster, 

Totals,     .        .       .       . 

Shop  Tbad^. 
SkOUd. 
Cabinet-maker,       .... 
Carriage-painter,    .... 

^       smith,       .... 

**  trimmer,  •  •  •  . 
Cigar-maker,  .  .  .  •  • 
Furniture-maker,    .... 

Hatter, 

Mechanic, 

Stone-cutter, 

Wh]x>-makcr, 

Totals, 

UnskOkdi 
Laborer  in  carriage  shop, 

in  shop,     .        .        .       •. 
in  whip  factory. 

Totals, 


4 
4 
81 
1 
8 
5 
2 
2 
6 


108 


1 
1 
1 
1 
S 
1 
8 
7 
8 
8 


24 


1 

8 
1 


10 


20 
21 
469 
7 
16 
26 
11 
12 
29 


611 


4 
4 

7 
6 
15 
4 
15 
34 
14 
14 


117 


7 
45 

7 


59 


5. 

525 

5.79 

7. 

5.33 

52 

5.5 

6. 

4.83 


6.66 


4. 

4. 

7. 

6. 

6. 

4. 

5. 

4.86 

4.67 

4.67 


4.88 


7. 

5.63 

7. 


5.9 


For  conyeDience  of  reference,  we  present  the  occupation  faooh 
ily  averagea,  derired  from  Table  V.,  in  the  succeeding  tabu- 
lar form.  From  it  can  be  ascertained  the  average  family  size 
for  each  consolidated  branch,  and  this  figure  must,  as  in  the 
case  of  ^places,"  be  borne  in  mind,  as  of  great  value  io  the 
consideration  of  averages  presented  hereafter,  of  earnings, 
and  of  the  cost  of  living  in  its  aggregate  or  details. 
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Table  VI. — Shoioing  Occupation  Heads,  Kind  of  Labor^  and  the 

Average  Size  of  Family, 


CLASSmCATION  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 


Kind  of  Labor. 


Tenons  to 
ejch  Family. 


Buildino^  trades, 

Boots,  shoes  aud  leather,    .... 
Metal  workers, 

Mill  operatives, 

tt  it 

•        ••••• 

Out-door  employments,       .... 
Shop  trades, 

«4  it 


Skilled, 


t( 


u 


Unskilled 

Skilled, 

Unskilled 

Overaeers 

Unskilled 

Skilled, 

Unskilled 


4.46 
4.77 
4.54 
6.69 
4.97 
6.88 
6.25 
6G6 
4.88 
6.90 


This  table  establishes  the  fact  that  in  every  case  (oraittin 
"overseers,*'  which  class  comprises  but  four  families)  the  un- 
skilled wage-laborer  has  a  larger  family  to  support  thaa  his 
skilled  colaborcr.  It  will  also  be  noticed,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  exception,  that  the  unskilled  workman's  average 
family  size  is  always  in  excess  of  the  general  average  (5.14), 
— often  largely  so, — and  that  as  regards  skilled  laborers,  it  is 
as  generally  below  it. 

To  present  still  more  plainly  the  relative  average  family 
size  of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  we  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing aggregated  table : — 

Table  VII. — SJwwing  the  Relative  Average  Family  Size  of  Skilled 

and  Unskilled  Laborers, 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Kmnber  of  Fam- 
ilies. 


Number  In  Fam- 
Uies. 


Average  in  caeb 
Family. 


Skilled,  . 
Unskilled, . 
Overseers, . 

Totals, 


216 

177 

4 


397 


1,008 

1,012 

21 


4.67 
672 
6  26 


2,041 


6.14 


This  presentation  explains  the  large  size  of  workingmen's 
families  as  compared  with  the  average  for  all  classes,  for 
while  the  skilled  laborer's  family  is  about  the  same  as  the 
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general  average  of  all  in  the  state,  the  unskilled  laborer's  has 
one  more  member^  and  his  superabundance  materially  raises  the 
average  for  wage-laborers,  as  compared  with  the  community 
in  general. 

The  next  table  shows  the  relative  representation  of  skilled 
nnd  unskilled,  under  the  ten  occupation  heads,  and  will  be 
found  of  value  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  tables 
relating  to  occupations.  It  being  impossible  to  accurately 
classify  the  out-door  laborers  under  distinct  occupations  (they 
move  easily  from  one  branch  of  unskilled  employment  to 
another),  they  are  all  included  in  "Out-Door  Employments," 
and  thus  show,  comparatively,  a  largo  representation;  but 
the  ratio  of  skilled  and  uuskilled  will  lead  to  no  distorting  of 
averages,  as  they  will  not  bo  combined,  but,  instead,  bo  prs- 
sentod  individually. 


Table  YIII. — Sliowing  Occupation  Heada^  and  tJieir  subdivision  into 
Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor ^  as  regards  persons  employed  t/ierein. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 


SkiUod. 


UnsUUed. 


Oreni 


ToUb. 


Buildinc:  trades,  . 
Boots,  shoes  and  leather, 
Metal-workers,     , 
Mill-operatives,   . 
Out-door  employments, 
Shop  trades. 


Totals, 


67 
39 
61 
S5 

24 


216 


17 

42 

108 

10 


177 


57 
89 
78 
81 
108 
U 


397 


NATIONAIilTIES. 

Wo  pass  now  to  the  representation  of  the  nationalities  of 
the  heads  of  the  families  into  whoso  condition  investigation 
was  made.  The  averages  of  family  size,  presented  in  Table 
IX.,  are  of  value,  as  in  the  cases  of  '*  places  ^  and  **  occupa- 
tions,*' for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  averages  given  iu 
Chapters  IV.  to  IX.  of  this  part,  and  which  relate  to  earnings, 
and  cost  of  living,  whether  considered  in  the  aggregate,  or 
with  reference  to  its  component  items  of  expenditure. 


-^ 


WT 
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Table  X. — Showing  NationalUtf,  &c. — Concladed. 


OCiCnPATIOX  OF  HEAD  OF  FAHHiT. 


I 

a 

0 


e 
8 

i 


% 


« 


ja 


8-0 


41 


u 
tt 

»( 
u 

IC 

«t 
tc 
(( 

M 

(C 

c» 
tt 

tt 
tt 


Engine  builder. 

Fisherman,    . 

Furniture  maker. 

Hatter, 

Iron  moulder, 
"  roller,  . 
*•    worker. 

Jeweller, 

Laborer  for  builders, 

in  carriage  shop, 
in  cutlery  works, 
in  iron  works, 
in  machine  shop, 
in  mill,    . 
out-door, . 
in  paper-mill, . 
in  print-works, 
in  rolling-mill, 
in  shipyard, 
in  shop,  . 
on  streets, 
on  wharf, 
in  whip  factory, 

Machinist, 

MaFon, 

Mechanic, 

Mill-hand, 

Morocco-dresser,  . 

Nail-maker,  . 

Overseer  in  mill,  . 

Painter, 

Plasterer, 

Quarrjman,  . 

Section-hand  in  mill, 

Ship  carpenter. 

Shoe  channeller,   . 
*♦    cutter,  . 
•*    laster,   , 
**    trimmer, 

Shoemaker,   . 

Shoreman  (fisherman), 

Slasher  in  mill,     • 

Spare  hand  in  mill, 

Spinner, 

Stair-builder, 

Stone-cutter, . 

Tanner, 

Teamster, 

Watchmaker, 

Weaver, 

Whip-maker, 


1 
4 
1 
3 
8 
4 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
4 
9 

40 

81 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 
5 
1 

41 
4 
7 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 

11 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 

22 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 
1 
6 
1 

10 
3 


3 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 


29 
1 
4 


I 
4 
2 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
14 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 

2 
7 
6 


9 
2 
2 
1 
1 


1 

8 


5 
1 
3 
8 


1 
1 

10 
12 


2 
4 
6 


3 

1 
1 


1 
1 

1 

2 

4 

19 
67 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
8 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 


1 
2 

2 
1 


1 
1 
2 
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ConsolidafiDg  the  nationalities  under  the  ten  hcada  of  occu- 
pation, OS  classified  in  Table  V.,  we  obtain  for  a  result  the 
figures  shown  in  Tablo  XI. 


Tabi£  XI. — ShowiTig  SatwTuUUies,  and  th^r  Repreaentaiio 
CloMified  OcaipaiionB. 


1  the 


rr 

M 

* 

1^ 

^i 

1 

HATIOKAUTIEa. 

1^ 

li 

I^ 

li 

1 

40 

22 

.Sf) 

fi 

fi 

la 

!'>.'> 

English 

10 

t! 

IH 

»1 

!l 

11 

HO 

2 
1 

9. 

1(1 

U 

- 

French  Canadian,     . 

9. 

«!> 

Gennun,    

a 

7 

H 

R 

1 

?(J 

Irish 

ft 

1 

1 

Total,         .... 

67 

39 

78 

81 

108 

3i 

337 

From  the  abore  we  find  that  Americans  are  principally 
employed  in  the  building-trades,  in  leather  preparation  and 
boot  ond  shoe  manufacture,  and  us  metal-workers.  The 
English  arc  chiefly  engaged  as  milUoporatiTcs.  The  Irish 
are  numerous  in  mill-labor,  and  almost  monopolize -the  out- 
door branches  of  employment.  The  other  nationalities  are 
qnito  evenly  distributed  through  the  various  branches. 

An  aggregation  into  skilled  and  unskilled,  makes  a  final 
presentment  as  regards  aationalities. 

TAStK  XII. — ShoKing  Nationalitiea,  and  the  N^umber  of  each  et^ 
gaged  in  Skilled  or  UnakiUed  Labor. 


BATIOtTAUnES. 

SUIM. 

DIUUIM. 

p™™. 

T^... 

American, 

116 

6 

4 

135 

English. 

69 

SI 

80 

French,         ....... 

French  Canadian.        .        .        .        . 

3 

26 

29 

9 

17 

26 

IriBh.    ." 

Scotch,         

2 

- 

2 

Totals 

216 

177 

4 

397 
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The  above  indicates  that  the  Americans  and  English  have 
employed  in  branches  of  skilled  work  85+  per  cent  of  their 
whole  number;  while  the  French  Canadians,  Gcnnans  and 
Irish  show  80 -j-  per  cent  of  their  number  engaged  in 
unskilled  labor.  The  other  nationalities  are  too  few  in 
number  to  bear  comparison. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  points  demonstrating  the  extent 
of  our  investigations  and  their  representative  value,  wo  will 
state  that — 

1st.  The  places  visited  contain  51.6  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  state. 

2d.  The  occupations  comprehended  by  our  inquiries  employ 
65 -j-  per  cent  of  all  the  actual  wage-laborers  in  the 
state. 

3d.  Representatives  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  ore 
presented  in  nearly  equal  proportion. 

4th.  Nationalities,  prominent  in  our  laboring  classes,  are  rep- 
resented in  a  fair  ratio  to  each  other. 

The  averages  and  conclusions  in  Chapters  IV.  to  X. 
inclusive,  are  drawn  from  the  returns  upon  which  the  tables 
in  this  chapter  are  based.  If  these  tables  indicate  a  thorough 
and  impartial  suiTcy  of  the  condition  of  the  families  of  wage- 
laborers  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  results  of  our  examination 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  nor  their  logical  strength  disputed. 
That  they  are  so  indicative,  we  have  have  plainly  stated  our 
firm  belief. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Individual  Presentation  op  the  Condition  op  Familiss. 

With  the  desire  to  show  the  condition  of  each  family  as  a 
unity,  to  furnish  the  means  to  those  who  may  desire  to 
deduce  averages  or  points  which  we  do  not  present,  and,  it 
may  be,  to  enable  others  to  verify  our  averages,  wo  present 
individual  statements,  from  the  original  returas,  of  the  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  families.  The  only  liberty  we 
have  taken  with  our  agents'  transcripts  from  their  note-books 
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has  been  to  rewrite  them  in  a  uniform  manner  of  presenta- 
tion and  to  drop  the  designation  of  the  individual  residence. 
This  last  was  done  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  many  who 
furnished  information,  but  who  were  desirous  of  avoiding 
local  publicity.  No  mention  of  location  being  promised  in 
these  cases,  it  was  necessary  to  omit  it  in  all ;  the  residence 
of  every  family  presented  is,  however,  upon  the  original 
return  in  this  bureau,  the  office  number  upon  it  correspond- 
ing with  the  printed  number  at  the  head  of  each  family 
statement. 

In  every  case,  in  the  following  returns,  the  entire  earnings 
and  the  entire  expenses  are  given.  This  desirable  uniformity 
has  been  secured,  as  has  been  said  previously,  by  direct  per- 
sonal inquiry.  The  agent,  upon  arriving  in  a  place  selected 
for  investigation,  and,  knowing  its  prominent  or  peculiar  in- 
dustries, visited  tho  mill,  workshop,  wharf,  public  works  or 
foundry,  as  the  case  might  be.  Accosting  the  first  workman 
at  hand,  a  statement  of  what  was  desired  was  made ;  in  case 
of  compliance,  a  time  was  fixed,  convenient  to  tho  working- 
man,  at  which  to  supply  the  desired  figures  and  information  ; 
in  case  of  inability  or  want  of  inclination,  application  was 
made  to  one  and  another  of  the  workmen,  and  t^t  other  estab- 
lishments, until  the  desired  number  was  secured.  Visits  by 
day  were  made  in  order  that  the  locality  and  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  houses  could  be  examined,  and  visits  in 
the  evening  were  required,  for  then  the  workmen  could  refer 
to  their  account-books  and  bills,  and  find  the  items  of  expen- 
diture of  their  cost  of  living.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  returns 
would  have  been  materially  smaller  in  number,  or  wanting  in 
completeness,  but  for  these  evening  visits  made  after  work 
was  done.  Tho  rooms  were  inspected  and  their  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  features  noted.  Tho  children  were  at  home,  and 
tho  physical  appearance  and  dress  of  the  family  were 
observed.  It  is  worthy  of  "mention,  that  but  comparatively 
few  families  had,  or  had  lately  had,  any  cases  of  severe  illness 
among  its  members. 

In  the  following  individual  statements  of  families  we  give 
first  tho  office  number,  tho  occupation  of  the  workingman  and 
his  nationality ;  then  the  earnings  of  all  the  members  of  tho 
family  who  were  at  work,  giving  the  ages  of  children  and 
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young  persons  so  employod ;  next  comes  a  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  family,  comprehending  its  size,  whether  both 
parents  are  living,  number  of  children  and  their  ages,  denot- 
ing those  at  home,  at  school  and  at  work ;  the  size  of  the 
tenement  occupied,  its  interior  furnishing  and  appearance  and 
immediate  exterior  surroundings,  with  a  statement  of  the 
character  of  the  locality  in  which  the  house  is  situated,  as 
regards  appearance,  cleanliness  and  necessary  sanitary  pro- 
visions; an  enumeration  of  the  articles  for  the  saving  of 
labor  or  for  adding  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  home.  The 
dress  of  the  family  on  workaday s  or  Sundays,  specifying  those 
attending  church.  And,  finally,  such  items  of  a  personal 
nature  as  the  parents  chose  to  give,  including  the  distance  of 
the  homo  from  work,  the  amount  of  lost  time  and  consequent 
falling  off  in  earnings,  the  necessity  of  their  children's  labor 
in  order  to  support  tho  family,  savings,  debt,  prospects, 
opinion  of  the  bureau's  work,  and  other  information  of  a  siin« 
ilar  nature. 

Tho  kinds  of  food  used  at  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  are 
enumerated,  oftentimes  with  remarks,  based  on  examination, 
as  to  its  quality  or  quantity. 

The  cost  of  living  is  shown  in  the  aggregate,  immediately 
followed  by  a  detailed  statement  of  tho  various  expenditures 
which,  combined,  form  the  total  outlay. 

The  general  order  of  presentation  of  all  the  families  is 
based  upon  Table  Y.  in  Chapter  II.,  each  subdivision  of 
employment  being  denoted  by  head-lines,  showing  tho  occu- 
pation, whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  and  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies included. 


aeio.j 


rUUlilU  UUUUjJlt-i^  L — iNO.  31. 


BUX£iDlHO   TSASE3* 


Sol  1. 
SAUiiitoi  of  father, 


aally  pumbiinBi  pftrenU  uid  S  chUdnai  fWHO  right  monthi  b>  iBren  yunof 
tfe;  oncgDcctDichDol.    Occapy  ■UDDmont  of  I  roonu,  vsll  lootBd  and irllh  rwxI  numniid- 
Inga.     The  houa  li  wall  ftiralBhed  ud  tin  pwlor  oHtwWd.    Own  ■  piioo.    Fwnlly  droH* 
wcU. 
ntOD. — Snai/ait,    Brsitd,  botMr.  rant  ud  eoKet. 

ZHmttrr-         Maat  or  fljh,  polaUwi,  hro*^  P^b- 

Siipptr.         Bt—A,  buMr,  (Iiigisibnsd,  tH. 


MMW 

Fldi.        .       . 

•9W 

Dry  good.,      .      . 

WW 

Ullk,        .       . 

18  00 

rnpm,     .       .       . 

Slow 

Boon  ud  (boct. 

SOW 

BocieUoi, . 

Bin 

CloUilag.         . 

43  00 

BoodrlM,.       .       . 

No.  1. 

■Asimiaa  of  fttbtr,       ....... 

Oaaonnm.^'VaatXiy  nnmbon  fl,  parmti  ud  4  ohlidna  from  two 
two  go  to  Khwl.  Han  ■  tsncmant  of  t  rooau  In  a  poor  lonlLty  i 
room.  The  boDH  I*  modernloly  w«]l  fDrolihad,  bat  the  rooou  u 
Famllj  droH*  modtniely  wdIL 

VooB. — Jtra^AuC    Brskd,  bmter,  potMoM.  Mit  pork  ud  aaSmt, 
Mnntr,         Bremd.  flih  or  meat.  potabMS. 
Supfr.         Breid,  battw  ud  tea. 
OCMT  OF  LrnHO, 


>  thirteen  yeiin  of  age; 
Id  with  Tcry  Utile  yard 
isooaTenlently  uuU. 


.      tlMOO 

neb,    .     .     . 

•11  » 

HUk,    .      .      . 

UN 

Budilea,.       .       . 

Mil 

Boot!  ud  ibHl,  . 

UH 

an 

ClolUOf,      .       . 

uoo 

nitttWEHTTCg- 


OoHDinoH.— Family  DDinbeD  i,  parent*  ud  1  ebildren,  (I 
fMato  aehooL  Live  la  almemenlof  $  rooma,  pleaaaoily  Iw 
Bust*  are  well  tbnilahed  ud  oarpetad.    Bate  a  Hwliif^u 


le  to  Hts  yean  of  age ;  one 

md  (UrroDodcd.  Tbeapan. 
,    nmlly  dnwea  well,  ud 


Jnvo.^BTtatfiM.    Bmd,  hntter,  meat,  e| 


t,  potatoea,  regetaUei  fa  k 


»oo 

PWw  .      ,      . 

.    »soo 

l>ryBo<.d..    .      . 

ISO 

»M 

Boot!  ud  ilHea, 

.      IT  00 

BelJgloa, 

nil 

Cloihln»,  .      . 

,     MOO 

BUdllH^          .          , 
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No.  4. 
Eariungb  of  father. 


CARPE!<rrER. 


$T48 


Ck>NDTTiON.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  firom  seven  to  eleven  years  of  age; 
both  children  go  to  school.  Occupy  n  tenement  of  6  rooms,  with  pleasant  aarroandings,  and 
having  n  small  garden  attached.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  the  parlor  earpetod.  Hava 
a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Break/aH.    Bread,  butter,  eggs  boiled  or  fried,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner,         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pickles,  vcgctablea,  pie,  tea. 
Supper,         Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Lnrnio, 

Bent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Heat, 


.             .             • 

.  $144  00 

.         •        .        • 
Fish,  . 

•       •      • 
.     $6  00 

•                     •                      B                    • 

Dry  goods. 

46  00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      14  22 

Papers,     . 

.      800  21 

Boots  and  sboca, 

.      10  00 

Religion,  • 

03  07 

Clothing,    . 

.      4000 

fiundrieti. 

$32  00 

860 

^12  00 


Ko.  6. 
BARNDias  of  father, 


CARPENTER. 


♦:• 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  3  children  fh>m  throe  to  ten  years  of  age;  two 
go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  located  in  good  neighborhood  with  plcaaaot  sar* 
roundlngs.  The  rooms  aro  well  fVimished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  aei 
The  family  dresses  well. 

Food.— iV(>ai('/a«t    Ilot  biscuit,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  tte. 
Dinner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper*        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Livuia, . 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
CrocericB, 
Meat,      . 

.        • 

$132  00 

87  00 

840  22 

89  60 

a              •               •              • 

Fish,  . 

Milk,  .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,    . 

... 

.    $10  00 
.      17  00 
.      2880 
.     6000 

•             •             •               a 

Dry  goods. 
Papers,     . 
Religion,  . 
Bondricaa . 

$T60 

.       .  $10  81 

.       .       800 

.     1000 

.       .     1821 

Ko.  6. 


CARPENTER. 


BARNniGS  of  father,        »••...•••.    $1SI 

OoNDmoN.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  with  pleasant  and  healthy  surroundlBgi. 
The  apartments  ate  well  furnished  and  Iho  parlor  is  carpeted.  Family  droaaot  well  and  li 
very  comfortably  situated  for  working  people. 

Tooiy.-^DreakfatL    Bread,  butter,  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vcgctablea,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake  tad  tea. 


Cost  of  Living,  . 
Rent, 

•       • 
$06  00 

.         .        •       • 
Fish,  • 

•       •       • 
.    $12  00 

.        .       • 
Dry  goods. 

.      .  $]6« 

Fuel, 

49  00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      17  00 

Papers,     . 

.      .      600 

Groceries, 

639  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      18  00 

Societies,  . 

.      .      too 

Meat,      .       .       • 

TO  00 

Clothing,    « 

.      6000 

6ttndries|. 

.       .     ttOO 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


[Mar. 


No.  10. 


CABFBNTBB. 


Eakvinqs  of  father,      .«.....•.     $71t 
•OD,  aged  15,       .....••  •        330 


$ijni 


OoNDiTioif.— Family  numbers  6,  parcnU  and  4  children  ttom  foar  to  alxteeii  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  Bchool,  iiiclading  the  eldest  girl,  who  also  helps  tho  mother  at  homcu  Oocnpja 
tenement  of  0  rooms  pleasantly  sitaated,  with  agreeable  surroandhigs  and  a  amall  flow«>r.g»- 
den  attached.  The  house  is  well  fUmlshcd  and  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  piano  and  scwiaf. 
machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

FaOD.^Break/aH.    Bread  and  butter,  meat  or  ftsh,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner*         Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  corned  meat,  doughnuu,  or  gingerbread,  cheese  and 
tea.    Baked  beans  Sunday  morning. 


Cost  of  Liyivq, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 

MLoat, 


a             •             . 

.      $200  00 

Fish,     . 

•       • 
$12  00 

•        •        •        •       • 
Dry  goods.     . 

60  75 

Milk,     .       .       . 

83  28 

Papers,  • 

85000 

Boots  and  shoes, . 

27  80 

Religion, 

114  M 

Clothing, 

107  00 

Sundries, 

$911 

$I8N 

8fl0 

1100 


No.  11. 

BABxmiGS  of  father, 

son,  aged  16, 


CARPBNTBB. 


800 


Condition.— Family  numbers  0,  parents  and  4  children  fh>m  seren  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
three  go  tu  school.  Ilave  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ttom  the  abop, 
in  a  good  neighborhood  and  the  surroundings  clean,  pleasant  and  healthy.  The 
well  furnished  and  carpeted.  Have  sewing  and  other  labor  saving  machines.  Family 
well  and  attends  church. 

VooD,'-'Break/aiL    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  padding. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  canned-fruit,  doughnuts  and  tea. 

Cost  or  Litinq, 

Rent,  ... 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, . 
Meat, . 


•              •              • 

.    $168  00 

.... 
Fish, 

•       •       • 
.    $10  08 

•       .       •       • 
Dry  goods. 

.        6200 

Milk,       .       . 

.      83  70 

Papers,     .       , 

.     861  76 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      3985 

Religion,  . 

.      108  39 

Ck>thing, 

.      7160 

Sundries,  . 

$31» 
lOM 
18  » 
17  M 


NO.  12. 
Sabninos  of  father, 


CARPBNTBR. 


tw 


Condition.— Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  one  child  Iborteen  years  of  age,  who 
school.    Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  located,  with  very  pleasant  and  healthy 
ings.    Tho  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  tho  parlor  carpeted.    Have  a  sewing  and 
labor  saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food.— ^reaJt/ast    Bread,  butter,  with  the  remains  left  firom  dinner,  or  egjfs. 
Dinner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pickles,  vegetables,  pie,  tea. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  cake,  cheese,  sauce. 


Cost  ov  Liying, 

Bent,  •       *       • 
Fuel,  .       .       . 
Groceries, . 
Meat,  •       • 


•           •           • 

.    $120  00 

Fish,       .       • 

•      • 
$8  00 

•        .       •        •        • 
Dry  goods, 

4600 

Milk,       .       .       . 

25  44 

Papers,     . 

.      263  70 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

26  00 

Societies, . 

602A 

Clothing, 

67  00 

Sundries, . 

$»«8 
•  88 
888 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


[Mar. 


No.  16. 


OABFENTBB. 


Babninob  of  father,  $att 

danghter,  aged  17,  ••.•••  • 


«i»tu 

Condition.— Family  mimbera  6,  parenta  and  8  children  from  aeyen  u>  aerenteen  yean  of 
ago;  tvo  go  to  achooL  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooma  in  good  loeality,  with  clean. aorroand. 
Ings  and  a  small  flower-garden.  The  house  is  well  famiahed  and  the  parlor  and  bed^oeon 
are  carpeted.  Have  a  aewing.machlne.  Family  dreaaea  well  and  attends  cfanroh.  Ene 
money  in  the  savinga  bank. 

Food. — BreaJtfiut    Bread,  graham  bread,  batter,  meat  or  ^gs,  cake,  tea  and  eoffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoea,  TCgetAbles,  picklea,  cheeae,  paddiqg  or  p» 

and  tea. 
Supper,       Bread,  batter,  aaaoe,  freah  or  preaerved  firoit,  Bometimea  flah,  cake  or 
pie,  and  tea. 

COBT  or  LiTING, •.•••••      |H7 


Bent,  .       . 
Fuel,  . 
Qrocerlea, . 
Meat, . 


$150  00  Flah,       .       . 

ei  75  Milk,       • 

812  iS  Boots  and  ahoea, 

«a  85  Clothing, 


.   $15  00  Dry  goods,       .       .   $87  75 

•  18  40  Religion,'.  •     18W 
87  05  Booka  and  papen,  .     18  15 

•  84  00  Sondrlea,.       •       .78  51 


No.  17. 
Eakkdios  of  father. 


CARPENTER. 


$m 


CONDmoN.—Famfly  nambera  4,  parents  and  S  ehlldren  of  aiz  and  fborteen  yean  of  agt; 
both  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  located  in  good  neighborhood,  with  veiy 
pleasant  iSarronndings  and  a  email  garden.  The  hooae  is  well  ftimished  and  the  parlor 
carpeted.  Have  a  aewing-maehine  and  oottaga-organ.  Family  dreaaea  well  and  atlcpdi 
charch. 

Food.— .5»^al/a«f.    Bnmn  bread,  white  bread,  batter,  meat  or  eggs,  sake. 

JHnner.        Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and 
Supper,        Bread,  batter,  saace  and  tea. 


Cost  ov  Livino, 

Rent,  . 

■       •       • 
.   $175  00 

Fish,       .       .       .   $11  80 

•       •       • 
Dry  goods, 

$7V 
.   $17  N 

Fuel,  . 

.       47  00 

Milk,       .       .       .     82  40 

Papers,     • 

805 

Oroceriea,  • 

.     84800 

Boots  and  shoes,    •     87  75 

Religion,  . 

.     1895 

Meat,.       . 

•       70  21 

Clothing,        •       .     50  00 

Sondrlea^. 

.     8181 

NO.  18. 


CARPENTER. 


EABNiNOSof&ther,         •••......•    $578 

Condition.— Family  nambers  8,  parents  and  1  child  foar  years  of  age.  Have  a  teacBMoft  of 
foar  rooms  well  located  and  with  good  sarroandings.  The  rooms  are  well  fbmlahed  aad  tht 
parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  piano  and  a  aewing-maehine.  Family  dreaaea  well  and 
church. 

Food. — Sreat/aH.    Bread,  batter,  cold  meat,  cake  and  tea. 

JHnner.        Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetablca,  picklea,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  batter,  aaaoe,  cake  and  tea.    Baked  beana  Satorday  iii|^ 

Cost  or  Ijvino, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Orooeriea, 
Meat, . 
Fish,  . 


•          •          • 

.    $120  00 

•       •       •       .       < 
Milk,      .       . 

•       • 
.   $18  48 

.       •        • 
SodeUea,   . 

•  • 

•  • 

8000 

Boots  and  ahoea,    . 

.      14  00 

Religion,    . 

«      • 

.      258  89 

Clothing, 

,      4400 

Bundriea,  . 

•      • 

70  20 

Dry  goods,     . 

.      16  00 

800 

Papers,  . 

800 

$8  58 
ION 

8y« 


1875.] 


PUBUC  DOCUMENT— No.  31. 


OoHDinoK.— Funll;  nnraben  4,  pinnti  u 
pws  to  KhooL    Ura  In  a  l«i]«D«iit  of  0  too 
■bop,  ploMoUy  locUed,  Irltb  good  larToiuidlDsi.    Tl 
Twnu  eupetsd.    Hstb  iHwlng.mHblQt.    FunUy  di 
(oodi  tot  caib,  and  keep*  ■  Tfloord  of  ftll  tnniaotlou. 
Tooo.~Bna^^tt.    Bread,  batter,  meit  or  eggs,  cake  aod  oolfte. 

iHaiiar.        Brmid,  batter,  meat,  potatoea,  T(««ablea,  plcklea,  pit,  Ua. 

Bmpptr.        Bread.  boHer,  obeeM  or  uuee,  «aka  and  tea. 


la  veil  and  aUendi  chnroh.    Boy  all 


Bent,       .       . 

.  tmot 

Hllk,       .       . 

•ust 

.      •BOO 

Fa.1.       .       . 

UOO 

Boot!  and  ihoe*, 

aoo 

Bellglon,   .       . 

.       UM 

Groeariah 

339  T« 

ssoo 

.      MIO 

Ken.        .       . 

TflU 

Drygood.,     . 

MM 

VIA,        .       . 

uu 

Pvra,.       . 

u«o 

Babvibim  of  tuber, ITU 

OuK  uiTiiw.— nutly  nnmben  R,  parent*  aad  1  cbnd  ill  jeari  of  age,  wbo  goaa  to  aebool. 
Occupy  a  tetunent  of  e  rooraa.  with  neat  and  healtby  ■arrDiiDdlngi.  Qodh  livell  foralihed; 
a<nT7  room,  otecpt  tbe  klteheo,  ti  carpeted.    Have  a  aewlQgjnacfaLii*.    Family  dreeaca  w<Jl 

Woaj>,—Bnak/ait.  Bread,  bntter,  egg*  or  cbeeee,  cake  and  eolhe. 

Dijmtr.  Brsad  and  baUer,  meat,  potaloaa,  TegvtnbEei,  pleklea,  pie  and  tea. 

Sappa:  Bnad  and  batter,  aanea  or  canned-fruit,  glDgerbiead  and  tea. 
Oo«T  Of  Lima, 


,  4iw<n 

FUh,       .       . 

•BOO 

woo 

Milk.      .       . 

isao 

Book,  and  paper.,   . 

.      MM 

BooU  and  iboea, 

11  00 

BiAgiao,    .       .       . 

(Ott 

Ootblnci       .      . 

uoo 

BiudtlM.  .       .       , 

OABPESTEB. 


Oominoli.— Family  nomber.  t,  parent,  and  1  eblld  four  yean  of  age.    Oesopy  a  laoaoieiit 
fif  A  room.,  dtoated  a  mile  from  the  .bop,  In  a  good  nrighborhDOd  with  pleseant  and  healthy 
•arroandlaga  and  a  amall  flover-ganlen  attached.    The  booM  li  well  fnmlihed  and  rooma 
saipetad.    Ha*e  a  aewlngjoaohloe  tad  piano.    FWnIly  dreeiii  vclL 
roOD.— A'vn^fut.    Ut«toreci*,^thlaonit,bntUr,cakeandcaAe. 

ffliintr.         Bread,  batter,  mitt,  poUMea,  ngetible*,  plcklee,  pi*  and  tea. 
Bupptr.         Bread,  batter,  cheaaa  or  aaooe,  eake,  tea. 
Oo«T  or  LimiG, 


.     tlDOOO 

Pl.h,    .    . 

•8  00 

Drygood..        .       . 

MOO 

Milk,      .       . 

»«) 

ns  M 

BooU  and  dioea, 

UOO 

«>w 

Ootbblg,        . 

MOO 

enndrlea,  .        ,        . 
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STATISTICS  OP  LABOR. 


[Mar. 


No.  S2. 
EARiiQrOB  of  father, 


CARFJUt'TKU. 


$W 


CONDrnoN.— Fbmlly  nomben  4,  parent*  aad  2  ehlldron  from  eight  to  eleven  jcen  of 
LiVe  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  In  a  reepectable  neighborhood  wllh  good  Burronndings.    The 
apartments  are  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  well  ftamished,  with  parlor  cafpoted.    Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  ohoreh. 

FOOD.— .S!rraJli/%M<.    Bread,  batter,  sometimes  fresh  meat,  potatoes,  cake  and  tea. 

JHtmer.        Graham  bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  i^  o^  pod- 
ding and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  batter,  gingerbread,  cheese,  sance,  tea. 


Bent» 

^JLX«V,         •                •                 • 

.        .$144  00 

.... 
Fish,  .       .       . 

.       .       ■ 
.    $18  00 

•              •              • 

Dry  goods. 

.    $28  00 

Jc  UOIf             • 

.        .      8850 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      1300 

Pspers,     . 

•  00 

Grooeriqf^ 

.        .    84180 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      18  75 

Religion,  . 

.       .      14  00 

Heat, 

.       .    100  07 

COothing,    . 

.     0800 

Sundries, . 

.      482» 

No.  88. 
^ABimras  of  father, 


OARFENTEB. 


$778  25 


CX>NDinoH.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  three  and  six  years  of  age; 
goes  to  schooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  good  locality  with  pleasant  sorroondlufk 
The  house  is  well  fhmished  and  the  rooms  are  caipeted.  Amlly  dresses  well  and  attends 
church. 

Food.— .ffreai^asl.    Bread  and  butter,  fresh  meat,  or  what  was  left  from  dhmer,  cake  sad 

coffee. 
.  JHtiner.        Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  Tegetables,  piddes  and  plsb 
Supptt*        Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


Cost  ov  LfmrOf  . 

Bent,        .       .       .$144  00 
Fuel,        ,       .       .     61 76 
Groceries,               .    186  80 
Meat,        .       .       .70  40 

Fish,     ... 
Milk,    .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Clothing,     • 

• 
•              as 

.    $8  00 
.    1280 
.    10  fiO 
.    7200 

•       •       .       1 

Dry  goods. 
Religion,    . 
Papers, 
Sundries,   . 

$80425 

.  .$2275 
.    16  00 

.  .  800 
.    78  16 

Ko.  24. 
Eabkihos  of  fkther. 


OABFENTEE. 


$T48 


COHDiTiON.—- Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  throe  and  eight  years  of  age;  eoe 
goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood  with  good  sor<> 
roundings.  House  is  well  fhmlshed,  with  every  rown,  ezoept  the  kitchen,  carpeted.  Save  s 
sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food.— J^mJ^sC.    Bread,  butter,  oold  meat,  warmed  potatoes,  glngeibraad  and  oofta. 
Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread  and  butter,  fish  or  chesss  and  tea.    Baked  beana  flaturdsy 
and  Sunday  morning 


Cost  ov  Lirma, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Ueat, 

Fish,. 


.               a               • 

.$144  00 

•               a               .               • 

Milk,  .       .       . 

•             •            • 

.    $15  40 

Societies, . 

.     5840 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      2860 

Religion,  • 

.    280  78 

Clothing,    . 

.      6800 

Bwidiles, . 

.      78  60 

Dry  goods. 

.      1000 

6  76 

Papers, 

000 

$n>i 

$8 

14 
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No.  85. 
BABifiH OS  of  firtber, 


CABFSNTEB. 


JmeHcan, 


$740  7S 


OOKDITIOK. — Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  1  child  who  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement 
of  5  rooms,  well  located  In  a  healthy  neighborhood  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments 
are  carpeted  and  comfortably  furnished.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  They 
And  it  impossible  to  save  money  and  live  in  comfort. 

FooD<— J9r«aJI/a«<.    Hot  biscuits,  graham  bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  pie  and  tea. 

JHnner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  sometimes  fish,  pickles,  pie  or 

pudding,  fhiit  in  season,  tea. 
Supper*        Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  canned-ftrdt,  cheese  and  tea.    Have  baked  beans 
once  per  week. 

Com  OF  Lrvnroy 

Bent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries,        , 
Jleaty 
Flaht  • 


•              •            • 

.  $144  00 

»       •        .        •       • 
Milk,  . 

•      •      • 
.   $17  60 

•                   •                   •                    •                    *     ^t-MV      fV 

I 

Bcligioo,  .        .        .    $12  00 

.      87  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      3900 

Books  and  papers, .       4  25 

.  an  00 

Clothing,    • 

.      82  00 

Sundries, .              .     85  75 

.      70  75 

Dry  goods, 

.      17  00 

• 

.      1250 

Societies,    •       • 

.       600 

No.  26. 
SABiniros  of  fitther. 


CARFENTEB. 


AmeHean, 


$673 


OoNDTnon.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  8  children  from  ^ree  to  seven  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  good  and  pleasant  surroundings.  The 
Apartments  are  well  furnished,  also  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing  and  other  labor  saving  machines, 
^unily  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Vooi>.—BrealtfaH,    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 

JHnner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie,  tea. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  cheese,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 


CkMT  or  Liynro, 

B«nt, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


•             ■              • 

.    $96  00 

Milk,  .       .       .       . 

a             • 

$18  80 

Societies, . 

.      43  75 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      17  60 

Religion,  . 

.    265  80 

Clothing,    . 

.      4400 

Sundries,  •       •       • 

.      8383 

Dry  goods. 

.      18  00 

.        800 

Papers, 

900 

$661 

$8  00 
16  00 
48  82 


No.  27. 
EABiriKos  of  husband. 


CABPENTBB. 


$740 


Oo3iDrriON.~Family  numbers  %  man  and  wife.  Board  in  a  private  fiunily  In  a  respectable 
neighborhood;  have  a  private  sitting-room,  well  fkimished.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  The 
wife  is  a  talloress  and  earns  enough  during  the  year,  to  pay  for  clothes  for  herself  and  bus. 
band;  she  also  makes  the  clothes.  Have  money  in  the  savings  bank.  The  board  is  good; 
meat  three  times  a  day. 


Cost  op  Lnmio, 


$640 


Board, $520  00 

Fael 10  00 

Soeieiies,      .       ...       .  .9  00 


Religion, $16  00 

Sundries,  including  two  weeks*  recre- 
ation,         85  00 
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No.  28. 


OARFENTEB. 


Eabnihob  of  fiather, $704 

•on,  aged  U,         •••••...     280 


mi 


CoMDrnoN.— Funlly  ounben  6,  parenU  and  8  children  ftom  elz  to  fifteen  yesreof  age;  two 
go  to  scbooL  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooma  about  a  mile  fh>m  chop,  saRoandinga  neat  aad 
clean,  in  a  healthy  neighborhood.  The  apartment*  are  well  ftirnlahed  and  all  the  fcrana 
carpeted,  except  Uie  kitchen.    Family  dreeses  well  and  attend*  cburdi. 

V<yoi>,-^Brt(tM/atL    Bread,  batter,  meat  or  egga,  cake,  pie  and  tea. 

Dinner,        Brown  bread,  white  bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoea,  vegetablea,  pleklei, 

fhiit  in  eeaaon,  pie,  tea. 
Supper,       Bread,  batter,  saaoe,  cake,  eheeae,  tea. 


Oon  OP  Lnmvo, 

•       •       ■ 

■       •       .       • 

•      •       • 

•       •       • 

.       $828 

RAkt,  •       •      • 

.   $200  00 

Fish, 

.   $14  30 

Drygooda, 

.   $2848 

Fad,  •       •       • 

•       4860 

Milk,       .       . 

.      27  40 

Paper*,     • 

880 

Oroceriea, . 

.     819  80 

Boot*  and  ahoei, 

.    2T  ao 

Bellgion,  • 

.     14  00 

Meat, .       •       . 

M76 

dotbing^       • 

.      8000 

Bandrie*ri 

•    84a 

No.  28. 
Eabkings  of  father. 


OABFENTEB. 


$T2» 


Condition.— Fkmily  number*  4,  parent*  and  2  children  firom  three  to  seren  year*  of  age; 
one  goe*  to  achooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  room*  In  a  good  locality  and  with  i^reeabl* 
surrounding*.  Hou*e  i*  well  fbmiehcd,  with  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  aewing-madklnch 
Family  dreeses  well  and  attend*  church. 

Food.— A*eai/a«<.    Bread,  butter  and  what  wo*  left  fW>m  dinner,  cake  and  coflVie. 
Dinner,        Meat,  potatoee,  bread  and  butter,  vegetable*,  pie  and  tea.' 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  eauce,  gingerbread,  tea.    Baked  bean*  Batoiday  n^taad 
Sunday  morning. 

CkMT  OF  LlYING, ••••      $728 


Bent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Oroceriea, 
Meat,. 


$180  00 

Fl*h,       •               •   $12  TO 

Dry  good*. 

37  00 

Milk,       .       .       .22  90 

Paper*,     . 

260  27 

Boot*  and  ahoe*,   •     80  00 

Religion,  . 

80  63 

Clothing,        •       •     60  00 

Bondries, . 

$15  88 

408 

10  00 

1214 


No.  80. 
Eabnings  of  father. 


CARPENTER. 


$m 


Condition. — ^Family  number*  4,  parent*  and  2  children  of  *even  and  twelve  year*  of  age; 
both  go  to  echool.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  room*  pleaaanUy  *ituated  In  good  neighborhood  and 
ample  yard  room  and  good  eanltary  arrangement*.  The  room*  are  well  fomlshed  and  the 
parlor  carpeted.    Have  a  eewtngjnachine.    Family  dre**c*  well  and  attend*  church. 

'Jfooji.f^Breakfiui,    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  egg*,  doughnut*  or  cake  and  eoflbe. 
Dinner,       Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  regetablea,  picklo*,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea.    Baked  beaiia  fbr 
breakfaat  on  Sunday. 

$33  80 
18  90 

16  00 

n4a 


Rent,  . 

... 
.    $120  00 

Fl*h,       .        .        .    $12  00 

.       •       •       ■ 
Dry  good*. 

Fuel,  . 

.       40  76 

Milk,       .       .       .18  40 

Paper*,'    . 

Grocerie*,  •       • 

.      249  16 

Boot*  and  *hoe*,    .     26  00 

Religion,  . 

Meat,  . 

•       04  80 

Clothing,        •       •     87  00 

Sundrie*,  • 

1875.]  PUBLIC  DOCUMENT— No.  31. 


OABPENTBB. 


C<Hn>nTOir. — TkdII  j  Dnmben  4,  pftmiU  ud  3  cUldnm  from  tmlTfl  to  tittetai  jann  of  mgt ; 
fFD*  BOW  to  KhooL    LIt«  In  m  teonneDt  of  A  roomi  vary  pleasuitly  iltnated  in  a  good  nolffb- 
boriioad.    Tlia  aputaMDl*  ■»  wtU  furnlihed  and  puloc  oupalsd.    Have  a  piano.    Vamiljr 
dreaiM  veil  and  attndi  fiharch. 
Food. — Smt/aiL    Bread,  bntter,  meal  or  rgfa,  eaka  and  oollM. 

JHimtr.        Bread,  batter,  moat,  potatooa,  rcfetablea.  pftkl«*,  pla,  Ma. 

Svpptr,        Bread,  butter,  flah  or  chooae,  glngerbrvad,  te^  ' 


Con  or  Livrao^ 

Bent,       .      . 

(141  00 

upk. . 

mtt 

Bod.tK., .       .       . 

V«^        .      . 

MM 

Bootaandaboca, 

MM 

tmt 

Clolhhu. 

am 

Bnodlk.,.       .       . 

M<M,          .        . 

Drriooda. 

1*  w 

Flail,.       .       . 

t  n 

■pen, 

SOD 

ITo.  U.  OABPENTBB. 

of  IkDiar,       ..... 


O0vt>m0H..— Famfty  nnmberi  £,  pannta'and  t  chJldrea  bom  toni  to  Afteeo  yaara  of  ikg«; 
OH  IRH  to  lehooL  LlTC  In  a  lenennmt  of  S  roomi  «erj  pleuutly  altastsd  Id  a  good  neigh. 
borbood  vltb  agreeable  nuTonndLogi.  "nie  apurtmeota  are  fdmlabed  well  and  parlor  corpetod. 
Famll;  dreaeea  wetL 

VOOV.— FrAi^rtM.    Hot  bboulta,  bntter,  meat  or  eggi,  e^ke,  coffee. 
JMniur.        Bread,  bnller,  meat.  potatoec,Toget«b]ei,  pie. 

SuppT.        Oread,  batter,  cake  and  tea.    Han  baked  beam  Satnrdar  srenloc  and 
Bonder  Dunilng, 
Coax  owl^ntm. 


mo  00 

Milk,  . 

.   •»» 

Papn^     .       . 

.     »«00 

00  00 

Boole  and  •hMI, 

.      30  00 

BocMlea,.       . 

.      10  00 

ClotUng.    .       . 

Btiadrl*.,.       . 

UiO 

HI  17 

■Drytoode,         . 

MU 

ITo.  B.  CARPESTXL  AanHeon. 

SABXiaaa  of  hlbrr. •«> 

OuvDrriun^ — Family  vtunbera  a.  parenta  and  I  child  of  fbar  yeare  of  ago.  HaTe  a  tenement 
of  i  rooma  *llh  good  anrronadlngi.    The  rooms  ors  kcII  fumlihod  and  tin  parlor  earpMWL 
Have  a  aawlngjnaiihlne.    Family  dr«H*  wall  and  altenda  ehurch. 
Fdoo. — Bnat/mi.    Bread,  halter,  cake  aad  ralTM. 

i)JaiMr.         Bread,  tmttcr.  meat,  potatoea,  pla. 
Supptr-        Bread,  bntter.  cheeae  and  tea. 

Ooar  or  Lmno, lOO 

Ban^        .       .       .  |1U  00       VlBh •>  «a       Dry  gooda,       .       .   fU  DO 

Vn^         .       .       .      40  00       Milk,  .       .       .       .      14  40       Paper*,     ...       S  00 
QroeartH,        .       .    MS  >T       BooU  and  aboea,       .      10  00       BellgiOD.  .       .       ,      n  00 
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No.  94. 
EABimfcui  of  father, 


OARFBNTBR. 


«n» 


CONDinoif.— Famlljr  numbera  6,  parents  and  8  children  ftx>m  three  to  eight  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  BchooL  Occnpy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  In  a  good  and  heoUhy 
neighborhood.  Sanitary  arrangements  are  very  good.  There  is  a  small  flower^gardea 
attached  to  the  hoose.  Tlie  rooms  are  well  Aimished  and  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-maddBe 
and  other  labor-saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  ehorch. 


'FfWD,~-Brea^fa&L    Bread  and  bolter,  eggs,  cake  and  ooffbe. 

Dinner,        Bread,  hotter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in 
Supper,        Bread  and  batter,  cheese  or  savce,  cake  and  tea. 


pie 


GosT  OP  LmNG, 

.          . 

•           .       • 

•    • 

•         •         • 

$780 

Rent, 

.       • 

$132  00 

Milk,      .       . 

$15  40 

Religion,   . 

.       .    $12  00 

Foel, 

.       • 

44  00 

Boots  and  shoes« 

25  00 

Papers, 

650 

Oroceries, 

.       « 

848  60 

Clothing, 

85  00 

Bundiies,  . 

.      2100 

Keat, 

.       • 

87  60 

Dry  goods,    . 

15  00 

iro.85. 
BABinifaB  of  father. 


CARPENTER. 


tm 


CovDiTXOir.—Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  tea  years  of  i«e;  both  go 
to  school.  Oocopy  a  tenement  of  5  'rooms  In  good  neighborhood  with  healthy  and  pleasant 
sorroondings.  Hoose  is  well  famished,  with  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  piano  and 
machine.    Family  dresses  well. 


Voo'D.'-^BreaJtfdtL    Bread  and  batter,  meal  or  eggs,  cake  and  tea. 
Dinner.         Bread  and  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  In 
Supper,        Bread,  batter,  saace  and  tea. 

Coirr  ov  Lnrnro, 

Rent, 
Fuel,        . 
Oroeeiisa, 
ICeat, 


pie. 


•             •             « 
.    $182  00 

•       •       •        • 
Fish,       ... 

•        • 
$9  00 

•           .        •        • 
Dry  goods,' 

8000 

liilk.      .       .       . 

18  64 

Papen, 

.      807  18 

Boots  and  shoes,  • 

24  00 

Societies,  . 

8260 

Clothing, 

65  00 

Bandries,  . 

$10  75 

000 

800 

17  81 


No.  80. 


CARPENTER. 


EARioiroB  of  father,        .........       $610 

son,  aged  14,        ........ 


¥St 


CcWBinov.— Family  nombers  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  three  to  fborteen  yean  of  ^t; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  located  and  with  good  aonwmdlavk 
The  rooms  are  well  flimished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.    Family  drosses  welL 

ToO'D.—Breakfaet.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cake  and  coilbe. 
Dinner,         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pio. 
Supper,        Bread,  batter,  sometimes  cheese,  gingerbread  and  lea. 


Cost  of  Livuro, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Heat, 


$156  00 

•           .        *        • 
Fish,       •       •       • 

•                         4 

$9  87 

•           •       ■ 
Dry  goods. 

• 

• 

40  75 

Milk,      .       .       . 

15  64 

Papers, 

• 

885  40 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

81  75 

Bondriei,  . 

a 

107  12 

Clothing, 

40  00 

$27  00 
5  75 

19  IS 
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Ho.  ST. 
XAMimnM  of  bltwr, 


OARFSH^BB. 


Ooimrnoii — Funitly  mBmbsn  T,  p»r8nti  and  6  children  froin  «li 
Ihne  go  to  iclioal,  bat  on  acooDnt'  of  poor  health  of  the  molbcr,  thi 
home  to  aulat  In  the  booHffork.    Live  In  ■  lencmont  of  (  nwma  li 
plekaanl  and  health;  •STToaiidliigi,  hJk  have  plenty  of  yard-room.    The  aparti 
cltukvid  wcUfunilibed;  IheroomaarB  allcupi^'od-  Fun  LLy  dri 


IHniur. 
Btipper. 

aowi  t>r  LiTiKO, 
BHrt,           .         . 

r« 

MM*,            .          . 

Hoi  btasnlta,  brown  hr«d,b 
Bread,  batler,  meal,  poutoea 

f^eeh  or  canned,  tea. 
B™d.  butler.  IW.  or  ch««. 

fad  cia  Sonday,  but  have  u 

Iter,  meat  or  egga.  cake,  pie  and  tea. 
vegetablcB,  pleklea,  pie  or  puddlnE,  (hilt, 

«ke,  aaaeauidM.  Baked  bean*  Ibr  break- 

*IM  W       F!ah.  .       .       . 
M  tU       lUlk,  .       .       . 
401  SO       Boota  >nd  ihofia, 
IS  16       dolhlng,    .       . 

.    112  00 
.      SOW 
.      S3  BO 
.    ISO  00 

Di7B0od^       .       .   (MOO 

Booka  and  paper*.  .       0  00 
Bandrlea    Indudlni 

OABPSNTXS. 


COHDtnoH.--I'aml1  J  nnmben 


parent*  and  three  children  (him  three  to  ten  yean  of  a^; 
Dl  of  4  room*  with  unclean  and  dtugreaable  inrroiiDdinf 
The  hDoae  la  well  ftunlahed  uid  the  parlor  curpelod.  Have  ■  lawlngjaaahlDe.  Family  dreue* 
welL, 

Food. — Braal^fial.    Bread,  bntter.  «old  meat,  donghnota  and  coSM. 
ZHnner.        Uaat,  poUbHa,  aometlme*  vegetablea,  bread,  pie. 
Bupptr.        Bread,  butter,  cbeeaa  aod  le*. 
Cost  vt  Lnrmi,  . 


.MM  00 

Ftah,  .       .       , 

.     tT» 

Dtygood*,       .       . 

.    uoo 

Ullk,  .       .       . 

.     i»io 

.  m  to 

Boota  ..dahDe., 

.      SOM 

Bodelle.,  .       .       . 

.      M41 

OothlnB.    .       . 

.    uoo 

Sandrlea, .       ,       . 

OMiDTnoH.— Fninny  tmnbere  1,  parenta  and  !  eblldren  of  Are  and  nine  yen 
alnwfDentof  t  room*  rery  pleaaantly  elluated  In  good  ndghborbood  with  hi 
hit*.  The  Toon*  are  well  ftiratahed  and  cupeled.  Have  a  aewtng-maebliie. 
well  and  attetid*  chareh. 

y«iTt,~Brtat/atl.    Bat  blacnit,  bntter,  meat,  warmed  potatoe*,  donghnnta  * 
Dlnntr.        Ueat.  potatoes,  vegetable*  In  ■ea*on,  bread,  pie, 
Bnpptr.        Bread,  bntter,  aaDCc,  cake  and  tea. 
Oatfr  or  Lmiia,   .  


.  «]««  00  Flab,    . 

.      40  00  Ullk,    .  '    .       . 

.    SIS  11  Boot*  ud  ihoe*, 

.    101 40  (Hotfitng,      . 


.    (S  DO       D17  good*, 
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No.  40. 


OABPBRTBR. 


JMM. 


Eashinos  of  father,      .•••...•••      $711 

CoifDiTTON.^FainUy  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  fh>m  five  to  thirteen  yean  of  age; 
all  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  roonu,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  good  nelgfaborliood 
with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  Aimlshed  and  the  parlor  carpettd. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.    Buy  all  goods  for  cash. 

FoOD,-^Jireak/a9t,    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese,  gin^rbread  and  tea. 


Cost  or  Livihoi  . 

•             « 

•       •       .       • 

•       • 

a               .              • 

$» 

Bent, 

•       • 

$182  00 

Fish,      .    '  • 

$8  00 

Dry  goods. 

$»« 

Fuel, 

a             . 

86  00 

Milk,      .       . 

14  60 

Papers, 

400 

Groceries, 

.             . 

297  2i 

Boots  and  shoes, 

19  00 

Beliglon,    . 

14  06 

Meat. 

•             • 

77  48 

Clothing,       • 

00  00 

Sundries,  . 

880 

No.  41. 


CABPEHTTEB. 


XkgtttJL 


Babnimgs  of  father,       •         •         •  '       •  .  •  •  .  .  •      fM 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4«  parents  and  S  diildren  of  one  and  four  years  of  age.  Oc 
cupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms  located  about  a  mile  fW>m  the  shop,  in  a  quiet,  respectable  nelch. 
borhood  with  good  and  healthy  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  with  carpeted 
rooms,  and  kept  very  neat.  Family  dresses  well.  Has  had  no  sickness  in  fiunily  for  sereral 
years,  and  the  general  health  is  good.  Can  save  a  little  money  with  economy,  but  would 
invest  it  in  comforts  for  the  family.    The  father  has  a  life.policy  for  a  thousand  doUars. 

Food.— Breaii/aiL    Bread  and  butter,  cold  meat,  cake  and  cotTee. 


JHnner, 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living 

Bent,       •  . 
Fnel, 

Crocerles,  . 

Meat,       •  . 


Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pickles,  pvddtag 

or  pie. 
Bread  and  butter,  cheese,  pork,  onions,  saace,  eake  and  tea. 

$» 

$aoi 

400 


»   •        •        • 
.    $144  00 

Fish, 

$12  00 

•              •              .               a              • 

Dry  goods, 

8350 

Mtlk,      .       .       . 

14  00 

Papers,      . 

.      277  86 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

20  00 

Societies,   • 

8100 

Clothing, 

68  76 

Sundries,  . 

No.  42. 

Babnings  of  father,       •  • 

daughter,  aged  18, 


CABFENTER. 


JFngiUL 


$616 

807 


$111 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  childrsn  from  seven  to  eighteen  years  of  age; 
three  go  to  scfiool.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  and  with  good  snmmnd* 
ings.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  carpeted,  and  the  house  is  orderly  and  clean.  FHSily 
dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food.— i?»*«aiE/a«t    Bread,  butter,  ham  and  eggi  or  flreah  meat,  cake  or  pie,  tea  and  eofte. 
Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat  of  some  kind,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  puddtag. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese,  sometimes  sauce,  fruit  in  season,  cake  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Living,  . 
Groceries,       .       .    $350  75 

Milk,  •  .       .       .    $27  00 

$887  11 

Beliglon,   .              .    $]2« 

Bent,        .       .       .150  00 

Boots  and  shoes,  .      87  60 

Books  and  papers,  .       5  60 

Fnel,        .       .       .        47  90 

Clothing,        •       .      81  00 

Sundries,  .       .       ,     tt  75 

Meat,       ...        80  68 

Dry  goods,    .       .      24  00 

1875.] 
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■AsmKoa  of  tUJar, 


OOHDinoH.— Fuill;  nmuban  1,  pamla  wd  1  ohlldno  from  tbrM  to  ulna  jtmn  of  tge; 
OH  goam  to  «b<w1.  ij**  In  k  UiwnMDt  of  4  roonu  In  *  food  lootUtj  tod  plMMBt  rarroDod* 
Ins*.     Tbe  •putowBlJ  ue  nrnlibed  well,  with  Ihe  parlor  carpMsd.    Funllr  dreuaa  vetL 


TOOD.— .Bna^i^it.  Braad.  bottar,  maat,  mi 

Mnntr.  Bread,  maat,  poUtiHi,  ai 

Suppr.  Bnad,  ImtMr,  w 

OcMT  or  Lirora, 


■ad  potatoaa  and  te 


.  tmoo 

Flah,        .       . 

UM 

Dt7r»4>,     .     . 

40W 

lUlk,       .       . 

SIM 

Pap*™.     .       .       . 

.     1W«S 

BooUaodalioaa, 

Uio 

BoolaUea,.      .      . 

tout 

OlMhlng.         . 

11  00 

Bnodriaa,.      .      . 

Ootmrtiam. — FamUjr  stuubai;  S,  paranla  and  1  eUId  tlma  7«an  of  aga.  Ownp;  a  tenement 
of  4  rooma  wilb  food  aod  pleaaant  aurniiindlii(a.  Th*  booM  It  well  fainlahed  aad  Uia  parlor 
earpeud.    Famllj  dtaaaaa  well  and  appean  very  reapeelabla. 


t  or  eci*i  |jB|«rtr«i>d  or  dongfanntt,  and  eollbe. 
I,  potaloH,  Tegatablea  and  puddlni. 
meat  or  cheeae,  cake  or  pie,  and  tea. 


OoaiorLinxi, 


.  •moo 

HUk,     .      . 

$1T00 

Papera.     .       .       . 

«TS 

Boole  and  abMa, 

noo 

Bodetlea,  . 

.     M» 

Clothing,         . 

4t  00 

Boudilaa,.       .       . 

nco 

Drraooda,    . 

UK 

Nd.4(. 

orbtber, 


OABPENTBR. 


.  ttss 


CaiDtnon^-Tamll;  nombora  4,  pamta  and  1  cblldran  of  on*  rear  and  a  balf  and  fnttr 
Jfn  of  ige.    Have  a  tngcient  of  4  roomi  well  aitoaud  and  wllb  good  (urransdlnga.    The 
tmiBB  an  wall  roniltbad.    Family  dnaasa  we  IL 
fono-SHotfail.    Bread,  butter,  gold  meat  and  eolha. 

Suiter-         Meat,  potmtofla,  TCgelablei,  aometlcuia  aoqp,  bread,  ple^ 

fll<p|Mr>        Bread,  butter,  oheaae  and  te«_ 


OonorLmxii 
Baot.  .      .       . 

Omoertea,  .      . 


t««ao  mab,       .       . 

48  M  Ullk,       .       .       . 

moo  BooU and aboaa,   . 

■T  W  Clothing, 


10  Tt 

aooo 


.   •10  00 

400 

.     SSOt 
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No.  40.  OARPBNTER.  F.  Odnadiam, 

EABlfDfGB  of  father,       .........     $689 

son,  aged  17,        ........       400 

son,  aged  15,        .  .  .      *    .  •  .  •  .104 

IliW 

CoKDiTiOK.— Family  ntimbera  7,  parenta  and  5  children  from  eight  to  aeventeen  jean  of 
age ;  three  go  to  school.  Lire  In  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  In  a  good  locality  with  pleasant  nir. 
roundlngs.  The  apartments  are  well  ftimished,  the  parlor  and  2  chambers  carpeted.  FluaUy 
dresses  well  and  attends  church.    Have  money  in  savings,— bank  adding  to  it  every  year. 

Food. — Sreak/a^    Bread,  bntter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  pie,  coffee. 

Dinner,        Rye  bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  cake,  pie. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  cheese;  sometimes  fhiit,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Liynro,  . |149 


Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
AeJEtt,        . 


|22S  00  Fish,  .  .  $18  42 

01  00  Milk,  .      .  .  .28  70 

422  80  Boots  and  shoes,  .  43  80 

118  70  Clothing,    .       .  .  0170 


I>ry  goods. 
Papers,  . 
Religion,  . 
Bondries, . 


$ttN 

20  00 


No.  47. 
Babninqs  of  fbtber. 


CARPENTER. 


$m 


CoimmON. — Family  numbers  0,  parents  and  4  children  fVom  one  to  thirteen  years  of  i 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  crowded  neighborhood  with  UDclean 
roundlngs.    House  is  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breai^fa^t.    Bread  and  butter,  the  remains  of  dinner,  and  eoffee. 
JHnner,        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Cost  op  LiyiMo, 

Rent, 

... 
.$108  00 

.... 
Fish,   . 

.       •       • 
.     $5  11 

...                    4 

Drygoods, 

.       .      $TM 
.       .  $2S« 

Fuel, 

.     89  76 

Milk,  .       . 

.      2060 

Papers,     . 

601 

Groceries, 

.    862  40 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      27  00 

Sondries,  • 

.        .     ISfll 

Ifeat, 

.      8020 

Clothing,    • 

.      62  80 

No.  48. 
EABtmroa  of  father. 


MASON. 


Condition.— Family  number8*4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age; 
boUi  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  upstairs,  knd  the  sarronndlnga  cleaa  and 
healthy.  The  house  is  well  Ainiishod  and  the  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  aewlng^maotaJiM.  Tl* 
family  dresses  well,  and  are  very  IntelUgenL 

Food.— ^reaA/a«<.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  and  eoffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  Vf^etablea,  pie-aad  tea. 
Supper*        Bread,  butter,  preserved  fk-uit,  cake  and  tea. 


Oon  op  Living,  . 

Rent,        .       .       .$102  00 

•        .       .       .  . 
Fish,  . 

.      .       . 
.     $8  00 

$81664 

Drygoods,              .   $S8  0l 

Fuel,         .               .     40  00 

Milk.  .       .       . 

.      4020 

Books  and  papers,  •      10 16 

•Groceries,        .       .    238  00 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      8360 

Socletlee,  .       .       .8  66 

Meat,               .       .    110  74 

Clothing,    .       / 

.      0200 

Sundries,  •              .     9)  # 
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No.  HL  PAINTER. 

Eabnotos  of  &liier»         • $818 

Condition.— FamJIy  numbers  4,  psrenU  and  2  dilldren  from  four  to  seren  yean  of  age; 
one  goe«  to  tchooL  Live  In  a  tenement  of- 6  rooms,  alwut  tfaree^qnarten  of  a  mile  from  diop, 
very  pleasantly  sltaated»  with  good  snrronndings.  The  apartments  are  well  ftamlshed  sod 
rooms  carpeted.    Have  a  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  madUnes.    Fsokily  dreaaes  wdL 

F00D.~.fir€ai^i^    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggB^  cake,  tea. 

.  JHnner.        Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  jdekles,  ple^  tea. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  eheese  or  sanoe,  tea. 

C08T  or  LiTINO •...  $770  tt 

Bent,.  .  .  $176  00  FUh,  .  $0  00  Dry  goods,  .  .   $28  00 

Fuel.  .       .  .  6S  60  Milk,      .       .  .  14  SO  Papers,     .  .     U  0» 

Qroceries, .  .  •  S77  80  BooU  and  shoes,  .  21  60  Societies, .  .  •     10  80 

ICeat,  .  .  •  70  86  Clothing,        .  •  70  00  Sundries, .  .  .     18  IB 


No.  58.  PAINTER. 

BABNiNaf  of  fiither, #000 

wife» .  .       M 


r» 


Condition.— Fsmily  numbers  3,  parents  and  one  child  seven  years  of  age.  Oocupy  a  tens* 
ment  of  8  rooms  up  stairs,  in  a  crowded  locality,  with  surroundings  not  very  neat.  House  is 
well  famished,  rooms  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-machine  on  which  the  mother  earned  $88 
during  the  year,  besides  making  her  own  and  diild's  clothes.  •  Family  dresses  welL 

Pood.— -.By^aJ^asl.    Bread  and  butter,  cold  meat,  cake  and  ooAm. 
JHnner.        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $886  88 

Bent,  ....  $168  00  Fish,  .  $4  02  Dry  goods,              .  $38  80 

Fuel,  ....  48  00  Milk,              •  .  18  40  Books  and  papers,  •  28  08 

Groceries,  .              .  220 10  Boots  and  shoes,  •  19  00  Societies,  .       •       .  0  00 

Meat,  .       .              .  76  42  Clothing,        .  .  80  60  Sundries, .       .       .  81 10 


No.  64.  PLASTfiRBB.  XnglUh. 

Barninqi  of  father, $740 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  nine  and  thirteen  years  of  sgt; 
both  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  clean  surroundings,  but  very  little  ysid 
room.  House  is  well  fhrnished.  Have  a  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  maohines.  FMnily 
dresses  well. 

T<iOJ>.—BreaJ^<ut,  Bread,  butter,  and  what  was  left  ftt>m  dinner,  gingerbread  and  ooifee. 
Dinner.  Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pickles,  bread,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Living, t^ 

Rent,.                      .  $180  00  Milk,  .  $17  60  Books  and  papers,  .  $M88 

Fael,  .       .              .  80  60  BooU  and  shoes,  .  24  00  Societies, .       •      •  10  88 

Oroceries,  .  ...  267  29  Clothing,  .  48  80  Sundries, .       •       .  28 18 

Meat,  .  •       .  81  80  Dry  goods,  .  18  06 


JJ*^^ 
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SkiUed.  BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  LEATHEB.  39  FiBdliM. 

No.  68.  BOOT-MAKER.  Amerkam. 

EARNiNOt  of  father,       ..........      $M0 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parecta  and  8  children  from  two  to  nine  jean  of  age;  two 
go  to  Bchool.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  healthy  locality  with  good  mrronndinsB. 
House  is  well  furulshed,  with  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewlng>madiine.  Family  dresses 
well.    Had  sickness  in  family  last  year,  which  was  the  caose  of  their  mnning  In  debt. 

Food.— ^r«aJt/a«<.    Bread  and  butter,  moat  or  eggs,  eake,  coffee. 

JHnner.        Brown  bread  and  butter,  meat  and  potatoes,  T^petables,  pickles,  pie  and 

tea. 
Supper,        Bread  and  batter,  sauce,  cake,  tea. 

Cost  of  Liyino, ' $7tt  W 

Rent,        .  .  $120  00  Milk,      .               .  $15  40       Sundries,  Indadiog 

Fuel,  .  .  42  76  Po6U  and  shoes,  .      10  00          doctor's  bill,              $66 10 

Orocerles,  .  .  310  29  Clothing,       .       .      47  00 

Meat,  .  .  82  00  Dry  goods,    .       .      20  00 


No.  69.  BOOT-MAKER.  JgngUA. 

Baknin  G8  of  fkther, $C1 

CbNDiTtON.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  1  child  of  five  years  of  age;  attends  schooL 
Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated  iu  good  neighborhood  with  pleasant  aunonndiofs. 
The  rooms  aro  well  AimUhed  and  the  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  weU. 

Food.— 2?reaii'/a«<.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 

IHnner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat,  gingerbread  and  tea.    Baked  bcsos 
Saturday  night 

Cost  op  Liyino, $CD 

Meat,  .       .    $81  26       aothlng,   .       .       .$56  61 

Milk,  .       .      19  80       Dry  goods,       .        .      16  W 

Boots  and  shoes,  .       8  00       Sundries,  .       .       .     14  70 


Bent, 

. 

.      $0600 

Fuel, 

• 

48  76 

Groceries, 

• 

.      28360 

No.  60.  BOOT-MAKER.  F.  Oamadiatu 

SABHnfGB  of  father, $81) 

daughter,  aged  16,  .......         186 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  tnm  sis  to  fliteen  years  of  age;  tvs 
go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  four  rooms,  pleaaantly  situated.  Tho  apartmeals  srt 
furnished  moderately  well  and  kept  in  good  oonditlon.    Family  dresses  welL 

VooB.-^Brettl^atL    Broad,  butter,  the  remains  left  after  dinner,  gingerbread  and  colbck 
Dinner,        Bread,  soup,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetablea,  pie. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  cake  and  tea. 


Rent, 

VXA\I 

r(     »           •           • 

.    $160  00 

Milk,       .       .       .    $27  60 

•        •       •       « 
Societies,  . 

.      $600 

Fuel, 

40  60 

Boots  and  shoes,  .      28  00 

Religion*  . 

.      1200 

Groceries, 

.      802  78 

Clothing,        .       .40  70 

Sundries,  • 

.      2100 

Meat, 

87  60 

Dry  goods,    .       .      16  00 

Fish, 

1200 

Papers,  ...        8  00 

1875.] 
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No.  « 


■piWT-lftTpm- 


JHt*.' 


XAXnOfU  of  fluhar, •«tl 

CoHDinoM.— FUDil;  unabcn  1.  ptrenta  Mid  3  oUldm  ot  ill  mod  ten  ]r«in  of  t«e  i  both 
goloaelHwI.  OccDpjilcncmentof  4  room*,  iltuntcd  In  s  picauut  neighborhood  v  I  Lb  good 
■arTDaodlngfl;  unple  yard.room  wUli  mall  gardeiL  Home  Ij  TolL  furalabod  wl:li  parlor 
cupcMd.    FimlJy  dreuca  well. 

VOOv.— ArM:^lbif.    Bn*d  ud  butter,  egg*  or  flib,  coCbe. 
Wmiff.         Br«»d»ndbultcr,  meat,  polAloc*.  10 
Sapptr.        Bread  and  buUer,  chinac,  |In(Sibread  and  lea. 
Oon  or  Lmno, 


.$1C0IXI 


Ullk,  . 

Boou  and  ihaeii, 

ClolUni, 


.  tuoo      tny  gc 


Boclollc*,  . 
Sundrloa, . 


•  ITU 


Kabhdoi  of  b 

COMDITIOV.— 


mllj  QDmbsn  1,  parenU  and  3  oblldnn  oi 


I  roomi,  well  altuaiftd  ud  with  good  ai 
u  carpeted.    Family  dreaaea  vell- 


tooD.—BrraVl*-  Brad,  baiter.  Kinrtlmea  meat  or  ^fi,  flDsarbTBad  and  Bolho. 

Dlniur.  Bread,  meat,  potaloc*,  Tcgctablei,  pie. 

Supper.  Bread,  batter,  cheeaa  or  flab  and  let. 
CocT  OP  Lirna, 


.•UODD 

Fl.h,  .       .       . 

.     $Tei 

.      41  W 

Milk.  .       .       . 

.      W» 

.    178  Bl 

Boots  aod  ahoei. 

.     »« 

SodeUca, 

.      TOO 

Clutliiag,    .       . 

.      448} 

aoDdrlaa.        .       . 

•«niit 

•1T» 


Ko.61. 

■Annoi  of  Hither,      .........  fMO 

aoD,  af«d1«, 3M 

■on,  ag«il4 IM 

turn 

Conn niOK.— Family  numbera  T,  paranti  and  A  children  from  Bn  to  alileen  yeara  of  age; 
tbrecgoloicbool.  Live  In  a  tenement  of  Oraomi  In  a  good  and  healthy  locality ;  have  plenty 
nf  yard-room  with  aamall  IIoKor-icarden  atlacbrd.  The  apartmint*  am  vi'll  famlabcdnnd 
carpeted-  Omi  an  organ,  alio  a  Acwing  and  other  labDr-savlng  machlnea.  The  all  ting-room 
to  taatcfully  adorned  irllb  bonae-plcnti.  Family  inbacrlbes  fbr  two  magailneaand  three 
papera,  and  on  Iba  wboto  aro  rcry  Intelligent  fbr  working  people.  Do  not  aava  mnch  money, 
pnftr  to  apend  It  Ibr  bono  combrta. 

VooD.—Bnaifiul.    Bread,  batter,  broiled  meat  or  egga  and  bam,  caka  or  pie.  tea  or  ooffea. 
Dlnntr.        Bread,  bailer,  meat,  polaluea,  vcgelablci,  plcklca,  cake,  podding. 
Bapptr.        Bread,  Qraham  bread,  butler,  ebeoae,  freib  or  preaerred  Ihill.  cake  and 

Oon  OF  Lmna, tl.OM 

BenI,        .       .       .  tUSn  DO       Ullk %»  W       Booka  and  papera,  .  914  «> 

FBc^                        .      U  OO       Boou  and  ahoea,             41  W       Sodellea, .       ,        .  8  OO 

Oroccrlea,        .       .    8SS  M       Clothing,    .                .    U3  00       Bnndrlea,.       .        .  U  40 
U«>l,                        .    103  ao       Dry  gooda,                .     KV> 
81 
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No.  64. 


ICOBOOOO-DKBSSEB. 


JHmJL 


OONDiTiON.— Family  numbera  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  fonrteen  yean  of  afe; 
one  only  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality  with  nnpleassnt 
snrronndings.  The  yard  is  covered  with  refuse  ft'om  the  honse,  rendering  it  very  disagreobk. 
The  rooms  are  moderately  fnmished  and  as  neat  as  the  snrronndings  permit,  althovfl^  there 
are  no  carpets.    Family  dresses  poorly  and  saves  mqney. 

Food.— ^r«al/a«<.    Bread  and  butter  and  the  remains  of  dinner,  ooeaaionally  pie,  eoflte. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  salt  fish,  cake,  tea. 


Supper. 

Cost  op  Lttihg, 

Rent, 
?uel. 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$144  00  Fish,       . 

88  00  Milk, 

296  90  Boots  and  shoes, 

62  78  Clothing, 


$10  00       Dry  goods, 
14  70       Sundries,  . 
19  70 
24  20 


IMftsr 

$12  00 
2S00 


No.  65. 


8H0E-CHANNELLEB. 


Earnikos  of  father, $7U 

CoNDirioN.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  one  and  six  years  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  surroimded,  in  suburbs,  with  gaidco 
attached.  House  is  well  Aimished,  and  every  room,  except  the  kitchen,  carpeted;  all  the 
rooms  kept  neat  and  clean.  Have  a  piano  and  sewing-machine.  Family  dreaeea  well,  and 
arc  in  good  circumstances  for  working  people.  The  father  worked  about  eight  months  and  a 
half  last  year.    Has  a  little  money  saved,  and  a4ds  a  little  every  year. 

'Fooi>,-—JBreai^aH,  Bread,  graham  bread,  butter,  meat,  warmed  potatoes,  pie  and  ooflte. 
Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding,  cake  and 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese,  pie  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Limro, 

Rent,               .       .    $200  00 
Fuel,         ...        80  60 
Groceries,       .       .      216  24 
Meat,       .       .       .        61  90 

Fish,       •       •       • 
Milk,      .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes,  . 
Clothing, 

$17  22 
14  40 
16  00 
66  90 

Dry  goods. 
Societies    . 
Books  and  papers,  . 
Sundries,  '. 

$«i 

$U6B 

7€0 

660 

9»0t 

No.  66. 


SHOE-CUTTER. 


Jsntrican. 


EARinNGS  of  father,        .........       $412 

at  other  work,  ........         820 

$es 

Condition.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  1  child  of  two  years  of  age.  Live  in  a  teae> 
mentof  5  rooms,  pleasantly  situated.  The  apartments  ore  fdmished  well  and  earpeted.  Have 
a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  On  account  of  dullness  of  trade, 
worked  only  seven  months  last  year,  and,  in  order  to  procure  a  livelihood,  had  to  work  at 
other  trades.    Have  some  money  in  savings  bank,  but  no  prospect  of  increasing  It. 

Tfoon.^Breakfaei.    Bread,  butter,  meal,  pie,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding  and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cake,  sauce,  sometimes  fhiit  or  honey.    Preserve  fruit  in 
the  season  and  use  it  every  da^  during  winter.    Baked  beans  Bunday 
morning. 


Cost  of  Litino* 

•682 

Rent, 

$100  00 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

$21  90 

Religion,   . 

.       .    $16  00 

Fuel, 

4175 

Clothing, 

76  60 

Societies,  . 

.       .        600 

Groceries, 

196  00 

Dry  goods,    . 

16  25 

Sundries,  . 

.        .      29  75 

Meat  and  fish, . 

60  75 

Carpet,  . 

28  60 

Milk,        .       .       . 

14  60 

Books  and  papers. 

13  00 
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No.  70.  8II0S-LA8TBB. 

EAXHXifos  of  father,      ..... 
daai^tcr,  aged  16^  .  .  . 

■on,  aged  14^        . 


JrUIL 


OcnnnnoR.— Family  Bunbeta  6,  parenta  and  4  «hlldr«B  ftom  ftra  to  aiztaao  jnaan  of  ^a; 
two  only  go  to  aebooL  Oceapy  a  tencmont  of  0  rooma,  welLaitnatad,  bat  in  a  narrow  atrea^ 
with  little  yard-room.  Hoase  is  neat  and  well  Ibmiabod.  Family  dreaeoa  well  and  ia  i«apeei> 
able.  The  eon  wbo  worka  attenda  school  three  months  in  the  year.  Find  it  alnkoat  impoi^bla 
to  save  money. 

Food.— ^reaJ^oft    Bread,  butter,  the  remains  of  the  dinner,  with  a  little  fVosh  fiah  or  BMaft 

and  aomcUmcae^a  and  cake,  tea. 
Dinner.        ICcat  and  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread  and  bnttcr,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter»  cheese  or  sauce,  cake  or  gingerbread  and  Lea. 

Cost  of  Liyihg, $8IS 

Bent,                       .  f  100  00  Fish,                      .  f  17  00  Dry  goods,       .  .  $96  80 

Foel,        ...  62  60  Milk,              .       .  28  00  Books  and  papera,  •  •  00 

Heat,  if  60  Boots  and  shoes,  •  83  60  Soadries,  .  .  96  fl 

Groceries,              .  069  84  Clothing,              .  84  75 


No.  n.  8HOB-TBIMMEQ. 

EARirisias  of  &ther,      ..... 

Co^fDiTiON.— Family  nnmbers'  8,  palwnta  and  1  ebild  four  years  of  ^e.  Have  a  pi 
and  convenicDt  cottage  of  5  rooms,  with  good  surroundings  and  a  pleasant  neighborhood 
a  flower-garden.  The  rooms  are  well-  famlahod  and  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing  and 
labor-saving  machinea.  Family  dresses  well  and  attenda  church.  Can  not  save 
worked  only  eight  months  last  year,  and  have  to  be  very  economical  to  make  a  living. 

'FooD.-^Breal^tuL    Hot  biscuit,  brown  bread,  bnttcr,  eggs  or  meat,  cake  and  ooflbe. 
JHnner.        Bread,  hotter,  meat,  potatoes,  vcgot^los,  pie  and  teai 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  aauce  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  or  Livino, 

Rent, 

Facl, 

Groceries, 

ICeat, 

Fish, 


$676 

ft 
also 


.               •               a 

.    $90000 

.... 
Milk,      .       .       . 

,    $13  75 

Bociettsa,    . 

4280 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

10  62 

Books  and  papers,  . 

100  80 

Clothing, 

54  75 

Bimdrltes,  . 

63  05 

Dry  goods,    . 

24  00 

12  00 

Religion, 

1200 

•«6 

$6  00 

400 


8H0K-TRIMMER. 


American. 
$574 


No.  72. 
BABNiiias  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  17, 

$W 

'  CONDITIOH.— Family  nnmbera  5,  parents  and  8  children  lW>m  seven  to  seventeen  yean  of 
age.  '  Live  in  a  cottage  of  6  rooms,  pleaaantly  situated  ia  a  good  and  healthy  neighborhood. 
The  apartmenta  are  well  furnished  and  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing  and  other  labor-asrlog 
machinea;  also  a  piano.  The  house  is  kept  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  both  inside  and  oat. 
Have  money  in  savings  bank;  endeavor  to  save  a  little  every  year  as  a  provision  against  sick- 
ness and  old  age. 

Food.— .5>val/a«<.    Hot  biacuit,  batter,  meat,  fish  or  eggs,  cake  or  pic,  oofflse. 


ZXaiur. 
Supper, 

Cost  op  Liyino, 

Bent, 

Fuel, 

Groceriea, 

Moat, 

FUh, 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoea,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  puddio|b  findl 

in  seaaon,  tea. 
Bread,  hotter,  apmetimes  eold  ham^  cheese  or  saaca,  pie  or  eake,  ts^ 

Baked  beans  Sunday  morning;  ^ave  no  dinner. 

$804  45 

$12  00 

6  00 

94  60 


... 

.    $120  00 

Milk,      . 

$27  60 

... 
Religion,   . 

•  • 

•  a 

47  75 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

2100 

Societies,   . 

•               • 

.      82860 

Clothing, 

06  60 

Sondriea,  . 

•              m 

76  80 

Dry  goods,    . 

28  00 

14  20 

Books  and  papers. 

750 

iruui^^y  UKJ\^uaiiisjy± — ao.  oi. 


8H0B-TEDQ£EB> 


OoiTDiTiaH.— Finillf  numben  4,  parerU  uid  S  cblldrm  of  Hts  and  ■nen  yon 
nlibML    FuBlly  dtMM*  veU.    Tba  mini  moDe^  nrned  for  other  work  woa  w 


Tooii.—Brtakfiitl. 


COBT  OF  LiroiOi 


Hot  bluolt  ud  bull 
Brown  brail  and  bv 
Braid  sod  buEUr,  ii 


.tlOOM 

Fi.h.  .      .      . 

.     VM 

Drreoodj,      .      . 

.    um 

.     KNTl 

Bwu  >na  >hoM, 

»» 

Budrtla, .       .       . 

.      OB  30 

ClothlDC,   .       . 

.      41  M 

BoBdrlH,.      . 

8H0EHAKBB. 


EABirafO*  of  fftUxr, 


OwrorrwMi. — FudII]-  nainbcn  4,  pi 
ODo  RiHs  ig  Khool.  Qavo  ■  tcnrmcT 
idiaunt  lUTTOundlng*.  Tbe  hoDK  li 
nuchlns.  Fiimtly  drcwoi  well  and  b 
Vnoo. — BrtaJt^M.    Bmd,  butler,  a 


I  ind  S  cblldren  of  eigbt  and  (oarUen  rear*  • 
i  rooma  In  a  good  nclgbburbood,  wilh  clei 
fum1«bcd  and  tba  parLor  carpeted.    Qanai 


.»M4D0 

Ullk.  .       .       . 

•17  40 

SodoUea,.      . 

.    tsoo 

.      43M 

Bootaandihoca, 

10  M 

Eellgfoo, .       . 

.      IS  00 

Clolblog.    .       . 

Bnndrlea,.       , 

.      14 » 

.    net 

DtTgood*.        . 

20  00 

BOO 

Papsra,      .       . 

•  00 

enoEUAEBS, 


CoimmDH.— Tamllr  Tiamben 
two  go  to  acbooL  UvDlnatcniT 
menu  ore  fttmlabed  well,  and  ibc 


COirr  OF  Liraa, 


:  carpeted.  Family  dr 
aln>  loft  fhim  dinner.  I 
It  potaton,  Tcgotabtci 


u  for  Snnda;  OKiraiDg. 


.  |10Z  » 

Fl.Ii,  .       .       . 

.    %eu 

.      4»» 

Ullk,  .       .       . 

.      IS-B 

.    BMSl 

.       12  00 

ReUEla 

.      M3T 

Clothing,   .       . 

.      4330 

Smidrln,.        .       . 
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No.  76.  8H0E1CAKEB.  Amerieatu 

EABimros  of  father, $600 

at  other  work,     ........       125 

$7» 

CONDinoif.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  four  and  seren  years  of  age;  one 
goes  tq  schooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  In  a  good  locality  with  pleasant  surroundings. 
The  house  is  well  ftunished  and  the  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Family 
dresses  welL 

Food.— ^«aJ(/a«<.    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  pickles,  pie,  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Cost  op  Lr 

• 
• 

• 

•719 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 

.$150  00 
.      47  85 
.    28660 
.    10142 

Fish,  . 
Milk,  . 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,  . 

.     $7  86 

.      15  06 

800 

.      5100 

Dry  goods, 
Papers,     . 
Sundries, . 

• 

.    $2000 

800 

.      2360 

Ko.  77.  SHOEMAJSXR.  Jmerioan, 

EABiriNOfl  of  fbther,       .........    $480 

son,  aged  16,       .......  .      290 

son,  aged  14,       .......  .      180 

$8B0 

OONBiTioir.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  3  children;  one  goes  to  school  all  the  time,  and 
the  others  when  business  is  dull;  father  intends  to  let  them  have  three  months  schooling  every 
year.  Have  a  nice  tenement  of  6  rooms,  about  ten  minutes'  walk  Arom  shop.  In  a  good  nelg^ 
borhood  and  healthy  locality.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a 
sewing  and  other  labor^aving  machines.  Family  dresses  well.  The  father  worked  eight 
months  last  year  and  earned  from  $12  to  $17  per  week.  He  hoped  that  the  bureau  would  cor- 
rect  a  false  statement,  that  had  been  published  in  several  papers,  that  shoemakers  averaged  $18 
per  week,  as  such  a  correction  was  needed. 

"FoOD.Sreai/cui.    Hot  biscuit,  bread,  butter,  fried  ham  or  eggs  or  cheese,  cake  and  coffee. 
Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  beef,  mutton  or  Aresh  pork,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding 

or  pic,  and  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake,  meat,  if  any  left  ftom  dinner,  and  tea. 

Baked  beans  on  Sunday,  and  fish  one  day  in  the  week. 

Cost  or  Livino $822  15 

Rent,        .       .       .  $200  00       Meat  and  fish,    .       .    $70  75       Dry  goods,      .       .   $18  00 
Fuel,        .       .       .     48  50       Milk,  .  .       .      15  00       Boots  and  shoes,     .     17  00 

Groceries,        .       .    864  90       Clothing,   .       .       .      68  00       Sundries, .       .       .     20  00 


No.  78.  SHOEMAKER.  American. 

Eabmingb  of  husband,   .........   $570 

wife 880 

$960 

Cohditioit.— Family  numbers  2.  Board  in  a  private  family  and  live  very  comfortably. 
Owing  to  the  dullness  of  trade,  only  worked  about  eight  months  and  a  half  of  last  year,  hut 
managed  to  save  about  $300;  could  have  increased  the  sum,  had  business  been  better. 

Cost  of  Livnro $645  50 

Board  for  husband  and  wife,      .        .  $468  00       Religion,     ......    $15  00 

Clothing  and  dry  goods,      .        .       .    102  50       Societies, 10  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 10  00       Sundries, 40  00 
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No.  19. 


dnnghLer,  aged  l^ 

»D,lgedlI 

OoF1>TnciIT. — FHTOlly  nombcn  T,  parents  end  6  children  from  i>n«  lo  Hrontaen 
two  go  to  KhoDi  faHidH  the  eldut  girl,  who  worki  sIh  four  monthB  In  tb«  yes 
tenement  of  t  roomg,  plcaunllj  gltaatcd,  wlUi  parlor  and  bBd-rogDia  cupeted. 
and  Mwing.machlne,    Family  dreMM  well  and  attend!  chnrch ;  are  In  very  good  e 
Tor  working  people. 

F00D.—Srta^/a4L    Hot  hlKdlta,  batter,  eggi  or  mnat,  aomctlniet  grlddle^oaket 
bread,  tea  or  coffee. 
JHhtut.        Bread,  batUr,  meal,  poutoe*,  vegetable*,  pudding  or  pie, 

and  lea. 
Sapper.        Bread,  butler,  cold  meat  or  chee«,  aometima  siDoe,  caki 
Have  baked  beaut  two  meola  a  week  and  Hah  for  dinner 

Con  or  Lnrrao, 

Sent, ....   t226  00       Ullk,  .   $28  00       Bellglon.  .       . 

Fnel,  .       .       .       .       H  00       Clothing,        .       .      H  00       Bodctlfli,  . 
Orocoriei, .       .       .      fSO  M       Drygoodi,     .       .      SO  00       Bandiioa,      tai 
Ileal  and  Sih,   .       .       12  OS       Boota  and  aboai,    .     23  00  acbool-bookg, 

ITOTE.— Fathei'i  wigea  range  from  %Vi  to  %U  per  week  when  working;  only 
■Dontha  last  year.  Bnalnceg  liaa  beendaliroraycnr  or  two.  Can  not  beep  famll] 
Inga.  The  fatbor  bud  Been  It  at&ud  that  ihoemakera  earned  flB  per  week  on 
Ibonght  thla  waa  not  true  ai  At  aa  HaTcrbltl  wa*  concerned.  Did  Dot  earn  %\ 
jaw,  and  worked  all  the  time  be  could,  whleb  «■*  about  eight  monllu. 


TSo.  M..  BHOSUAEZR.  Jvu 

BABmnaH  of  Mhar, 

Conn  ITIDN.— Family  numbers  S,  pareola  and  4  children  from  two  to  ^teen  ; 
thctwocldcrgotoBcbont.  Haiea  tenement  of  0  rooma  allustcdlu  aplaaaabt  Hi 
Thoroamn  are  well  fUrnlihcd  and  carpeted,  and  the  bosio  kept  clean  and  ordc 
droaeee  reapcctably  and  well,  and  allcnda  church.  On  account  of  tbo  aboo  bi 
nry  dull  for  the  paat  two  years,  the  Rimlly  baa  had  a  hard  elmggle  lo  pay  blUi 
Ibe  laet  year  hai  nin  behind  some  t'»,  "  t^era  waa  work  only  elgbcmontha  and 
a  little  money  In  .Iha  aavlnga  bank,  but  waa  obliged  to  uac  lU  Tbe  oldeat  cb 
work  at  tho  cloae  of  tbe  present  ei^ool  term.  Thla  (ainlly  la  very  eooDomleaL 
neas;  bonght  a  Iftn  elotbea. 


Voan—BrtaK/aa. 

Sapper. 

Kent,  .       .       . 

Ueal,  polatoea,  pie  or  pudding,  and  tea. 

Bread,  bnltet,  «.nce  or  chee«i.  eake  and  tea.    Buekwhea 

Sunday  murnlng. 

.      .      .      .  tioooo 

Mllfc 

Clothing  and  dry  goods,     . 
aimdrlea.  laiea,  etc,  . 

Meat,  .       .       . 

.       .  '    .       £200 
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No.  n. 

Xabhinoi  of  fiither, 

■on,  aged  14, 


BHO: 


tow 

190 


CoHDiTioir.— Family  numbeni  6,  parento  and  8  children  from  aix  to  fonrteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  schooL  live  In  a  tenement  of  6  rooma,  pleaaantly  altuated,  with  good  aarroiindiai^ 
The  npartmeota  are  fumiabed  well  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  aewlng-machine.  Family 
dreaaes  well  and  attenda  chnrcb. 

JfOQii^'—BreakfaH, .  Bread,  butter,  meat  or  egga,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vcgetablea,  pndding  or  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake,  tea. 


Co«T  or  LnmiG, 

Kent,        • 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,       . 


•            .            • 

.    $120  00 

Fish, 

$11  00 

a               •               •              1 

Dry  goods. 

53  00 

Milk,      .       .       . 

S3  17 

Papers,      . 

.      840  47 

Boots  and  shoes,  ■  • 

800 

Kellgion,   . 

8000 

Clothing, 

70  00 

Bondriea,  . 

$78174 

$S80 

800 
10  00 
SI  00 


No.  82. 


8HOEMAKEB. 


EABnnros.of  ftther, 

son,  aged  14, 


$S« 

soo 


%m 

GONDiTioir. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  eight  and  fonrte^  yeara  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooma,  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleoaant  soinMud. 
Ings.    House  is  well  furnished,  with  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  welL 

YoQiD.—BrtakfiML    Bread  and  batter,  eggs  or  meat,  eoffee. 

Dinner.         Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread  and  butter,  doughnuts  and  tea.    Baked  beona  Sunday  monitng. 


Cost  of  Lnrnvo, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,       • 


1132  00  Milk,      .       .       .  $18  60  Papers, 

8100  Boot!  and  shoes,  .  12  00  Socictica, 

831  87  Clothing,       .       .  68  00  Religion, 

92  06  Dry  goods,    .       .  18  00  Sundries, 


$7» 

$800 

800 

14  09 

Sin 


No.  88. 

Babhikcw  of  &ther, 

other  work. 


SHOEMAKER. 


$636 

76 


$«U 

•CoNDinoH.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  four  and  Usa  yeara  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  besides  a  sink<room ;  the  surronndlnga  very 
unpleasant,  especially  in  the  rear,  on  account  of  oonsiderable  refuse,  which  is  very  disagree* 
able, -if  not  unhealthy.  One  room  is  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and  looks  bcaltby. 
Besides  the  amount  earned  in  the  shop,  tho  father  earned  $75  laboring  for  others ;  has  a  little 
money  in  the  savings  bonk,  but  cannot  save  any  at  present,  as  busineaa  ia  doll  and  trate 
uncertain.  On  account  of  sickness  of  iho  mother,  last  year,  moro  than  $40  were  spoit  for 
nurse  and  medicine,  which  is  not  included  in  tho  cost  of  living. 

• 

'PW}T>,—'BreakfML    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  ond  warmed  potatoes,  frfe  and  tea. 

Dinner,         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pndding,  and  teiL 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauoe,  cake  and  tea.    Baked  beans  on  Saturday 

night  and  Sunday  morning;  no  regular  dinner,  but  lunch,  on  Bonday.* 


V/VWV    W    ±J^ 

Rent, 

.     $72  00 

Milk.      .       .       .    $20  40 

•       •       •       ■       •  1 
Books  and  papers,   » 

$6  00 

Fuel, 

• 

47  00 

Boota  and  shoes,  .      23  50 

Sundflea,  . 

16  00 

Groceries, 

. 

.      219  75 

Clothing,       .       .      76  80 

Meat,       . 

• 

00  86 

Dry  goods,    .       .      21  00 

1875. J 


FUULilCJ  DUCUMJiiNT— JSo.  31. 


Oomtinan.— I'lmilr  an 
OccDpr  a  tenement  of  * 
wni  furalifaod  Md  the  pi 
tlOD  lul  jttr,  bedde*  do) 
rooB^Bnai/aO.    Br»d.  b 


OovTor  Lmso, 


n  S,  paronU  tnd  1  cblld  flvo 
IB,  Ln  A  goad  iQC&llty,  vllh 
carpotsd.  Tla<n  a  lewlng-m 
erbouHwork.    Fusil;  drew 


ID  which  tha  wife  euned 


tuo  w      Fuh, 


Id  00  Dr;  good!, 

11  10  Pipcn, 

S  (U  Bodetlrt,  . 

ai  00  BoDdrtH,  . 


OoniTnow.— Pimll]'  nomben  S,  psrcnti  and  1  obltd 
of  4  rooDUi  Id  a  coDventent  loenlliyt  vrklh  good  «urro 
ftnd  tbe  parlor  carpeted.    Family  drcaiee  wch  und  appc 
a  IMnf.    ir  tlw  fuller  bad  atMdy  work,  u  olhcra  have  In  dlDei 
be  eoDld  aan  Baoey,  but  ha  only  work!  about  nine  momha  la  Uw  ; 


lofaEO-    Occapy  a  teneme 

The  houae  li  well  fUmlib 

omfonable.    Cunjuit  ma 

bnnehoa  of  bniinei 


kble*!  picklflfl.  bread,  butlar,  paddlDffOf 
I,  «la(erbr«ad  and  tea.    Bakad  boani 


Oon  or  Lrruro, 


.    *Moa. 

n.b,     .     . 

«I1M 

I>ryr»<U.     ■.       . 

u  w 

Ullk,      .       . 

ISM 

Papera,      .       . 

.      U3M 

Boot!  and  aboea. 

14  » 

.        T4  31 

OloUllDE.           • 

MOO 

BuiHlriM,    .          .          . 

»73» 

lumben  4,  parenl*  and  S  cMTdieti  ftum  ten  la  fonrt«eii  ]i«an  of  age; 
■  In  ■  lanemoot  ot  b  roonu.  In  a  gwA  loeallly.  wlib  pleaauit  tat- 
lenta  ara  wall  famlahcd,  laqielod  and  ke|it  very  clean.  Family 
aaalBUnee  of  tbe  aon,  ena  make  enough  to  anpport  &ml]y.  Work 
I  year.    Iinpoaalblo  to  aare  money. 


Taait.—arta^fiut.  Bread.  V 
DUhit.  Bread,  b 
Srpptr.         Bread,  b 


.  tin  00 

Flah.       .       . 

$10  M 

Dry  g«di.        .         . 

4BM 

Ullk.      .        . 

lists 

Boota  and  iboea. 

.        W«l 

Clothing,        . 

01  0» 

BuHlrla.,  .       .       . 
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No.  8T. 
EABNiNas  of  father, 


SHOBICAKBR. 


OONDTnOH.— Family  numbers  4,  parenta  and  3  children  of  six  and  eleven  jreara  of  a^e;  both 
go  to  BchooL  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooma,  aituated  in  good  neighborhood,  with  pleaaaoi  aiir- 
rounding! ;  amall  garden  attached.  The  hooae  is  well  ftimlahed  and  the  parlor  carpeted. 
Family  drcaaea  well  and  attends  chnrch. 

Food. — BreaS^fatt,   Bread,  bntter,  what  was  left  fh)m  dinner,  and  eoflise. 
IHnner*        Bread,  bntter,  meat,  potatoes,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  flah,  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Livihg, 

Bent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


■            •            • 

.    $100  00 

Mflk,      .       .       .    $16  21 

•        •       • 
Societies,  . 

■       • 

42  75 

Boots  and  shoes,  .        8  00 

Bcllglon,   . 

•               m 

26430 

Clothing,        .       .43  45 

Bundiies,  . 

a               • 

8348 

Dry  goods,    .       .      22  00 

482 

Papers,  ...        7  60 

•690 

$6  00 
12  00 
lOSO 


No.  88.  SHOEMAKER.  JRigUtft. 

Eabhinos  of  father - $50 

daughter,  aged  16, 286 

son,  aged  14, 212 


•1,0« 


CoNDiTTOV.— SVmiily  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  itom.  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  healthy  snr- 
roundings.  House  is  well  Airnlshed  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  F^al^ 
dresses  well. 

Voory.—BreakfcfU    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  efggi,  gingerbread,  coffoe. 

Dinner.        Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake,  tea.    Baked  beans  Saturday  night. 


Cost  of  Living,  . 

•       . 

•      • 

•         .. 

•             • 

fi.«ao4» 

Rent,.      . 

•       • 

$200  00 

Milk,       .       .       . 

$40  10 

.Books  and 

papers. 

.    $2300 

Fuel, 

•       . 

66  00 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

14  00 

Societies, 

a               • 

.      10  00 

Groceries, 

•       • 

433  21 

Clothing, 

87  60 

Sundries, 

•               • 

.      8626 

Meat, 

•      '. 

118  64 

Dry  goods,    . 

41  80 

No.  89. 

Eabnikgs  of  father,  . 

son,  aged  14, 


SHOEMAKER. 


XngUeh, 


$«6 
2S1 


$nT 


CoNBiTioir. — ^Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  8  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  ag*; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  situated  In  a  clean  and  healthy  locality, 
with  ample  yard-room.  The  apartments  are  well  Aurnlshed  and  parlor  carp^ed.  Fud!^ 
dresses  welL 

Food.— ^r«aii/a«^    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  pie  and  ooffee. 

Dinner,         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Limro,  . 

Rent,        .       .       .    $132  00 

Milk,      .       .       .    $16  63 

•       •       •       • 
Papers,     . 

$717 
.     $600 

Fuel, 

.       .        47  00 

Boots  and  shoes,  .      12  00 

Societies,  . 

10  00 

Groceries, 

...      809  00 

Clothing,        .       .      46  00 

Sundries,  . 

.      2168 

Meat,       . 

06  00 

Dry  goods,    .       .      21  00 
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COMI>inoK.—Fuiill7DiimbenS,iHirciiUuidS  children  fh>aiilx  to  flRcenrean  of  B«e;  two 

Ingt.     Thebomelsweltfamlabeduid  tho  parlor  eupet«d.    Quta  ■  hwId; .mHChLab    Funllj 
<3rfl«aeB  well  and  Attendi  cbnrcb. 
yoOD. — Srta^fiitL    Brud.  butter,  «j 
JHitHir.         BrowQ  broad,  bu 

Sapptr.         Bread,  bnUer,  cboeae  or  fiah,  cgke,  tm. 

OoBT  or  Livrro, )Tia 

B«Dt,         .  .  (ISl  00  7lih,       .       .       .  «ia  00  Dr;  Boodi,  .       .  «U  00 

Fncl,         .  .  .  tl  OO  Ullk,      .       .       .  12  41  BellgloD,    .  .  11  00 

Orooerln,  .  .  2M  U  Btwia  and  abaca,  .  1100  Fap«n,      .  .       .  1 00 

Meat,        .  .  .  tl  70  ClotblD^                .  U  00  BuDdcln,  .  .  MH 

Ko.  «1.  SHOEllAEEB.  ZaglltH. 

XA>in>aa  at  fuhtr, fMS 

daagbicr,  i^ed  IS, ISS 

aon,  aged14 ITS 

(1,00* 

Oomtmon. — yunlly  nombsn  0,  parenla  and  4  cblldren  from  Sie  to  aiiteen  fcara  of  age; 
two  CD  to  acbool.    Hate  a  unemcnt  of  fi  room*,  well  •Itualcil  and  with  good  anrroundlnga. 
Tbe  room*  are  well  fDmlahed  and  tbe  parlor  carpBlod.    Have  a  Bowlng-machlnB.    Family 
drnHs  well  and  aUendi  cburcb. 
Food. — Srta^aiL    Bread,  batter,  meat  or  eggi,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Dinnrr.         Bread,  batter,  meat,  potaiwH,  vegetable*,  padding  or  pie. 
Bupptr.         Bread,  batter,  &(b  or  cheeae,  and  tea. 
Oottr  or  Limw, |S74  38 


.    tUlM 

mifc     .     . 

•MM 

WOO 

BuoU  and  iboci*, 

.       43931 

80  ao 

Bnodrie.,  .       .       . 

.     meo 

SOO 

Booka  and  papen 

siis 

Oroeerlee, 

Ueat, 

PUh. 

ITo.  n.  BHOEUASXB.  FmuA. 

BAumtog  of  tuber,      . $3H 

Common.— Famlty  Domben  a,  parenla  and4clilldren  Horn  otie  to  nine  feanof  age;  two 
CQ  to  afbDol.  LlTC  in  a  crowded  lenement  of  3  rooraa,  situated  in  a  very  unhealthy  locality. 
In  the  midet  of  flltb  and  pollution.  On  oauido  of  building  1>  a  alnk-condactor,  badly  out  of 
repair,  and  Ibo  ilnk.water,  almoil  black,  runs  down  Ihe  clspbourda,  caaili]giuio7cnilve  atencli . 
whicbnnbe  irniellcdatagrcatdlaliuieD.  The  luBlduufbonHltonaparwllhtha  larrOTiiidlogii 
tbo  abode  of  poverty.     Cblldron  pale-looking,  ilckly,  and 


for  betterment  of  CO 

nditlon  nntll  children  ate  old  enough  lo  work.    Family  dreeMe  mlKmbly. 

roOD—BrtalfUtt. 

Stpptr. 

Broad,  butler,  aomeltmee  aalt  flub  or  pork,  ooITcb. 
Bread,  meal  three  day*  pi^r  week,  anlt  Bab  or  pork  Ih 

Bread,  tometlmct  brawn  bread  or  oatmeal  bread,  ba 

remainder,  pota- 

Rent,        .       . 
Fad,        .       .       . 
Orocerlaa,       .       . 
Meat,       .        . 

«e«  00       Flab,       .       .       .    (IS  00       Blckneaa,  . 
M  M       Milk,      .       .       .      la  00       Bandrie.,  . 

ZBOO           diygoodi,  .       .18  10 

.        .    tlODO 
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No.n.  SnOBMAESS.  JVndL 

EAJUinioa  of  (kther,       • $340 

daughter,  ag«d  13|, 110 

son,  aged  15, •       •       •  9X 

■on,  agodl2, 212 

CoHDTTioir.— Futtily  nombera  8,  parents  and  6  children  trom  three  to  fifteen  yeare  of  age; 
two  go  to  acbool.  Occupy  a  good  tenement  of  6  rooms,  with  neat  and  healthy  surroundinga. 
The  bed-rooms  and  parlor  are  carpeted.  Own  a  piano,  sewing  and  other  ]abor-sav1ti|p 
machines.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  The  father  worked  8  months  and  earned 
from  $12  to  f  18  per  week.  The  family  has  done  well  since  the  children  commenced  to  work ; 
before  then  thry  incurred  many  debts,  and  it  was  two  years  before  they  were  able  to  liquidate 
them.  Ilad  to  live  in  a  poor  neighborhood  then,  with  few  comforts,  and  thoo6nscquenee8  wera 
that  sickness  prcTailed  in  the  family.  The  present  home  has  better  .sanitary  arrangement* 
food  and  clothing.  The  children  who  work  attend  school  three  months  In  the  year.  Has 
money  in  savings  bank,  bpt  declines  to  toll  how  much. 

ToOD-'—jBrfak/aU,    Bread,  butter,  eggs,  ham  or  fish  and  potatoes,  pfe  and  cake,  eoflbe. 

JHfiHer,  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  yegctables,  aometimes  fish,  picklea,  pod- 
ding and  tea. 

Supper.  Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  salad,  cheese,  sauoe,  eake,  tea.  Sometimes 
soup  for  dinner,  oeeasionally  baked  beans,  or  anything  for  a  change. 

Cost  op  Li^nia, $1>05S  W 

Rent,        •       .       .  $218  00  Fish,               •  .  $S2  90  Dry  goods,  .  $41 08 

Fuel,        ...  M  60  Clothing,       .  .  78  00  Religion,    .  .       .  25  00 

Groceries*       .       •  428  80  Boots  and  shoes,  .  20  00  Sundries,  .  ^       .  80  08 

Meat,       .       ...  84  00  Milk,      .       .  .  28  00 

Ko.  04.  SHOEMAKER.  IrUh. 

Eaknings  of  fkther, $408 

■on,  aged  18, 800 

$118 

CovDiTiON.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  8  children  from  six  to'  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  In  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  locality.  TIm 
apartments  are  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

VooD,—JDreaJt/aH.    Bread,  butter,  remains  left  from  dinner,  eoflbe. 
Dinner.        Bread,  meat^  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage. 
Sapper,        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  gingerbread,  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Lnrina $188 

Bent,        .       .       .  $144  00  Fish,       .       .       .     $8  12  ]>ry  goods,       .       .  $28  89 

Fuel,  41  76  Milk,       .               .      14  28  Papers,     ...  8  88 

Groceries,              .  880  21  Boon  and  shoes,  .       0  00  Sondriea,  .       •       •  40  fiO 

Meat,       ...  8880  aothing,               .6800 


CowDinov.— Fsmily  nambers  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  sge; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  with  pleiksant  and  heaUhy  nt- 
roundings.    House  is  trell  furnished.    Family  dresses  welL 

JfoOD,^£reaJ:/cuL    Bread,  butter,  oold  meat,  poUtoes  and  tea. 

JHuuer*        Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbago,  and  aometimsa  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  obeeso  or  iUh,  and  tea. 

Con  OF  LiTUf  o, $781 M 

Rent,  .  $100  00  Fish,       .               .    $12  80  Dry  goods,  .  .818  04 

Fuel,        .  60  00  Milk,      •       .       .12  80  Papers,     .  .  .       BT9 

Groceries,  .       .  835  60  Boots  and  shoes,  .      11  60  Sundries,  .  .  •     S  <* 

Meat,  .       .  99  18  Clothing,       .       .      60  26 
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Ko.  9e. 


TANNER. 


IrUh. 


of  father,  .       .     ' •       .    $487 

SOD,  agod  13, 109 


$056 


COHDTTION.— Family  oomben  6,  parents  and  3  children  flrom  one  to  thirteen  years  of  ago ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  clean  and  healthy  locality.  The 
apartments  are  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  drosses  weU. 

VooDi.— ^rmiJt/ast.    Bread,  batter,  remains  left  fh>m  dinner,  and  eoffoe. 
Dinner,        Bread,  meat  or  flah,  potatoes.  • 
Supper,        Broad,  batter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


OCMT  OF  LlYING, 

K«nt, 
Vnel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,       .       . 


*            •            . 

.   $06  00 

•              •              •              • 

Fish,  . 

•       .       • 
.   $1122 

.        •       •        •       • 
Dry  goods. 

.      8900 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      12  48 

'Papers,    . 

.    200  13 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      18  00 

Societies, . 

.      8320 

Clothing,    . 

.      40  60 

Bandrles, . 

$650 

$14  00 

800 

600 

18  88 


Skilled. 

No.  07. 


MBTAIi-WOBXEBS. 
BLACKSMITH. 


61  Famfliai. 
American, 


KABSnros  of  father, $707  60 

CoKDiTioir.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  8  children  Arom  three  to  ten  years  of  age ;  two 
fD  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  reoms,  well  situated,  and  with  clean  and  healthy  snrroand- 
Ings,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  shop.  The  rooms  are  well  famished,  and  the  parlor  car- 
peted. Have  a  sewing.machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  is  in  good  health,  or  the  expenses 
would  have  to  be  curtailed ;  cannot  save  money  and  live  as  they  shoald;  takes  ail  the  earn- 
ings to  keep  the  family.  * 

Tf90D^-~Breal^atL    Bread,  batter,  e^^s  or  meat,  potatoes,  cake  and  eoifee. 

Diji^ner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  cheese,  padding  or  pie  and  tea. 
Supper,       Bread,  batter,  cold  meat,  saace,  pie  of  cake,  tea.    Beans  once  per  week. 

Cost  or  Limra, $707  60 


Bent, 
Fael, 
Oroeeries, 


.$180  00 
.  4460 
.  812  00 
.      01  60 


Milk, .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,    . 
Dry  goods, 


.  $14  76 

.     2176 

62  00 

.      8800 


Books  and  papers,  .     $6  00 
Sundries,  .       .       •     41 00 


No.06w 
XABHcrGB  of  fkfher. 


BLACKSMITH. 


MngtUk, 


$760 


CofRDinoH.  — Fimlly  nvmben  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  four  yean  of  ago.  Oc. 
sopy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  In  a  good  looality,  with  agreeable  sonronndings.  House  is  well 
Aimished.   Family  dresses  welL 

FooD.'-ihr«ai/<M<>    Bread,  batter,  eggs  or  the  remains  of  dinner  warmed,  gingerbread,  ooffee. 
Dinner,        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  In  season,  padding  or  i^e,  coffee. 
Supper*       Bread,  batter,  cheess  or  flsh,  cake  or  tea 


OObt  of  Limf  o. 

Bent, 

Fnel,        •       • 

Qrocerles, 

Meat, 


.            .            . 

.$182  00 

.... 
Fish,  . 

.     $8  00 

Dry  goods. 

.     8080 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      14  00 

Papers,    • 

.    278  04 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      10  45 

Societies, . 

.      87  48 

Clothing,    . 

.      0000 

Sondries, . 

$760 

$16  00 

000 

12  00 

68  48 
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BOILER-KAEBB. 


♦T8I 


No.  99. 

Eariongs  of  father, 

CovDiTioir.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  1  child  fonr  years  of  age.  Live  la  a  < 
of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  fbmiahed  sad 
carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  are  very  intclUgent  and  resect- 
able. 

Food.— J^reoA/os^    Hot  biscuits,  brown  bread,  butter,  meat  or  ^Bgs,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  and  tsk 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese,  cake,  pie,  tea. 


Cost  of  LivnrOy 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 

•       .       • 

.  $168  00 
.      86  76 
.    23640 
.      6985 

.... 

Milk,  .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,    . 
Diy  goods. 

•             •            • 

.    $17  80 
.      20  00 
.      81  60 
.      1900 

Books  and  papers,  . 
Societies, . 
Sundries,  •       •      • 

$12  00 

900 

8810 

No.  100. 
XABMncas  of  father. 


CUTIiBR. 


Xn^lUlL 


Condition. — Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  four  years  of  sge. 
Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  pleasant  surroundings.  House  is  well  furnished.  "FuaSj 
dresses  well. 

VooD.-^JSreak/oH.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  and  coffoe. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  tea. 


Cost  of  Lnrnro, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


•           .           . 

.    $72  00 

.... 
Fish,  ... 

... 
.     $8  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      8940 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      18  02 

Papers,     •       •       . 

.    199  28 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      2300 

Sundries, . 

.      81  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      71  60 

$»• 

$9  TO 
000 

4»m 


No.  101. 
Earnings  of  father. 


CDTI^R. 


XngUtk. 


$W 


Condition.  —Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  three  and  eight  y^ars  of  age;  one 
goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  with  good  and  pleasant  B8^ 
roundings.    The  house  is  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  welL 

FooD.-^^eoil/asf.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Dinner.         Brown  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie, 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  oake,  tea. 


Rent|        . 

■u,     •           .           . 

.    $84  00 

.        .        .        . 
Fish,  . 

.      •       . 
.     $600 

•       •        .        • 
Dty  goods. 

.  $16  « 

Fuel, 

.      47  50 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      2386 

Papers, 

.        .      900 

Groceries, 

.    219  89 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      19  50 

Sundries, . 

.       .     81K 

Meat, 

.        .      8630 

Clothing,    . 

.      71  00 
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Ho.  1(0. 

orftlher,. 


rdl  fDnililiod.    Fiunlly  di 


m  ODA  to  rix  ;un  of  oga ;  ( 
mnonniUngs  wry  good.  1 
111  and  !■  free  froni  ilckoeH. 


fXwi  or  LiruiOi 

Bent, 

Wutl, 


.  tnoo 

Pl.h,  .       .       . 

.  »1J» 

Dry  good.,       .       . 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.    261  0» 

Bool*  and  ■boea, 

.      2000 

Bod«UM,  .       .       . 

.      »7BS 

dolhlns,    . 

.       S340 

BilDdrle..  .       .       . 

ti  and  4  cTilldren  ftum  Ivo  to  flftun  yMH  of  age; 
b  rooms,  Wtth  pleuanl  and  agreeable  iurroundlogs, 
Hoqaa  veil  flmLtbod  and  roonia  (jiAtofultj  arranged;  parlor  carpeted.    Have  a  aewlng. 

V<tOJt.—BT*ak/atL  Bread,  butter,  meat  or  egga,  aometlmea  potaUea,  coke  and  coffH. 
Dinner-  Bread,  bolter,  meat,  poCaton,  Tegetablca,  plcklea,  padding  or  plo. 
Supptr.        Bread,  batter,  cold  meat  or  cbeeie,  cake  and  to*. 

Oon  or  IJTIHO, 


.flOSOO 

Milk,  .        .        . 

«si«a 

Boolellea,  .        .       . 

BooU  and  abota. 

Religion,  .        .       . 

.  m» 

Clothing,    .        . 

iTOD 

.  moD 

Drrgooda, 

tSGO 

.      soo 

Booka  and  papen, 

uoa 

•eoo 
IS  00 

uoo 


BN'OIIIB-BUn4DSa. 


.  |U1  10 


CoinxTion,  -  FnmlLj  namberaS,  psrenta  andSclilldreafniiiitbrtetofaarteanyearaof  age; 
two  go  to  achool.  Occupy  a  teneraenl  of  G  room*,  up  stain,  In  a  healthy  and  pleaaant  neigli. 
Wrhaod.  vllb  good  and  neat  aunoandingfl,  altaaled  i  ^    ' 

Aimiahed,  with  roomi  carprled  and  kept  in  perfect  orii 

lot  Ave  yeala  and  cao  aSTe  mone;.    The  lallier  llkea 

tainJly  oonbruble. 

Food.— 'AviL^iut.    Bread,  batter, 


ork.  Thohoaaoliw 
■  good  library,  piano,  acwli 
rcapcetable.    Hod  no  alckno 


Supptr. 

Ooar  or  Livnra, 


remalni  of  dinner  warmed,  aomttlmea  frcah  meat  or 
eggo,  cake  or  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoca,  vegetahlea,  pleklea,  pie  er  padding,  frnll 

Bread  and  baiter,  aometlmea  eold  meat,  cbeeae  or  flab,  aanoe  and  IM. 


tm 

.  (in  00  Plah teSS  Dry  goodf,       .        .   fM  Oft 

.     M  M  Ullk,  .  .  l$U  Booka  and  papen,  ■      1^  '*' 

.    «I  e&  Boot!  and  aboei,       .  S4  SI  BocleUn,  .  .       «  00 

.      S3  U  Clolhlng,    .       .       ,  17  W  Bondrlaa, .        .        .      U  91 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


[Mar. 


No.  10&  «  mON-tfOULDER. 

EABNI5G8  of  father, fTCT 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  trom  two  to  six  jt^arm  of  afe;  one 
goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  firom  tbop.  In  a 
clean  and  healthy  locality,  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  aro  well  Itamlshed  maA 
rooms  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well,  but  cannot  save  money. 

Vooj>.^£reaJ^a9L    Bread,  butter,  fresh  meat,  warmed  potatoes  or  eggs,  cake,  eoAsc 
Dinner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  paddings 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  cheese,  pie  and  tesk 

Cost  of  Lrvrac, 

Rent, 

Fuel,        .       , 

Groceries, 

Meat, 


•             •             • 

.$168  00 

.         •        •        • 
Fish,  . 

.       .      • 
.     fOOO 

•       •       .       . 
Dry  goods, 

.      4t00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      14  20 

Fapers,     • 

.    250  70 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.     2500 

Societies, . 

.      8240 

Clothiug,   . 

.      0000 

Sundries, . 

ftOO 

TOO 

070 


Ko.  106.                                       mON-liOULDEB.                               AmericQw^ 
Barniivgb  of  father, $005 

son,  aged  15, 254 

$940 

CoifDmON.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  8  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms  up  stairs,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  anplcaasBt 
surroundings  and  little  yard-room ;  there  is  no  space  in  front  of  the  house,  as  tho  door  opens 
on  the  street.  Tho  parlor  is  carpeted  and  the  house  kept  remarkably  neat,  ooosidering  the 
locality.  Own  a  sey^ing-machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  is  healthy ;  have  had  do  sickoess 
for  several  years.  Cannot  save  money,  as  it  takes  all  to  keep  family  comfortable.  Bubseribe 
for  one  daily  and  one  weekly  paper,  also  " Sclent! Ao  American"  and  "Atlantic  If oolbly.'* 

Food.— i?rfaX'/a«^.    Hot  biscuit,  brown  bread,  butter,  graham  bread,  meat  or  Cfegs,  cake,  tea. 
Dinner.        Bread,  (brown  or  white),  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pleUes,  pod- 

ding  or  pie,  cake,  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  sauce,  pie,  cake,  tea.    Have  fish  oimw  a 
and  baked  beans  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning. 


Bent, 

.  $192  00 

S                   •                 •                a 

Fish,     . 

•             •             s 

.  $13  00 

Dry  goods. 

$S9T5 

Fuel, 

.      49  TO 

Milk,    .       .       . 

.    20  60 

Books  and  papers,  . 

21  OO 

Groceries, 

.        .    829  62 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.    87  25 

Sundries, . 

as  41 

Meat, 

.        .      97  75 

Clothing,     . 

.  114  00 

No.  107.  IRON-MOULDER.  IrML 

BAKimas  of  father, $713 

son,  aged  16, '   .       .       •     802 

son,  aged  15, 106 

$l,»0 

CoNi>rriON.— Family  numbers  0,  parents  and  4  children  trom  four  to  sixteen  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  about  a  mile  fh>m  shop,  In  a  very  pleasant 
and  healthy  neighborhood.  A  garden  surrounds  the  house,  kept  in  good  order  and  tasteAiOy 
arranged ;  on  the  sides  and  fh>nt,  flowers  are  pLinted,  and  vegetables  are  raised  In  the  resr. 
The  apartments  are  well  Aimishcd  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  FsDlly 
dresBcs  well  and  attends  church.  Have  some  money  in  savings  bank.  Children  all  bora  in 
Massachusetts. 

Food. — BreakfaH.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  pie  and  ooffbe. 

Dinner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  puddiag  and  tek 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  fish  or  cheese,  sauee,  cake  or  pie. 

CoflT  OF  LiTIKO $l«<ffO 

Rent,         .  .  .$200  00  Milk,.       .  .    $81  90       ReUgion,  .               .   $8590 

Fuel,        .  .     61 00  Boots  and  shoes,             28  00       Books  and  papers,  .      10  OO 

Groceries,  .  .    368  54  Clothing,    .       .  .    190  00       Sundries, .       .       .     68  tf 

Meat,        .  .  .     81  90  Dry  goods,        .  .     26  00 

Fish,.  .  .16  00  Carpet,      .       .  .29  60 


1875. J 


rUBijUJ  UU^JUflUJNX — JNO.   31. 


Ve.  108. 
KABmroB  of  fatbcr,      .... 

OaNDITiDK.— FunlLy  nambtn  i,  ptioi 

Havfl  a  tewlDg-iiinchiiw.    Fuiilly  druHf 

gltOD.—Brra^aU.    Brcid,  bnUer,  met 

Supper.        Bread,  bptler,  uki 

COflT  OF  LiTino, 


mOH-SOLLSB. 


.  iiaioo 

PUh,  . 

.     »B7« 

Drygood^       .       . 

«so 

Ullk,  . 

.    nei 

Papen,     . 

.      BMSS 

BOOUMI 

•ba«, 

.       SBU 

.      113  49 

Clothlnc, 

.    «ooo 

Sandrla.. 

IBOK-BOLLXH. 


t  children  from 


>ted  and  with  good  • 


CoiiDmoii.— Family  nnmhen  1,  p 
four  ga  to  Hsluwl.    Hire  a  ti^ncmCD 

Insi.  tn  a  healthy,  qnli^t  nrlghborlioad,  vltb  eiciMlcnl  >DiilIary  a: 
welt  Aimlthcd  and  all  carpeted  ciccpt  the  hhchon-  Hatc  bc 
mnchlnn.  Family  drmgm  well  aod  children  go  lo  church,  E 
vardtotaTsysiin.   The  falhathoUerei  (hat  good  living  and  pit 


yooo.~SrtaJf/atl.    Bread,  butler,  meat,  or  ham  and  egga,  or  bollod  egga,  pis  or  cake,  tea 
and  coffee. 
IHnnrr-         Bread,  hulLer,  me«t,  potntoec,  Tegetablea,  pleUea,  padding  and  pie, 

e,  pie  and  tea.    Fruit, 


cither 


con  or  Lit  mo. 


EAannoB  of  father. 


.)SWM 

Milk,  . 

Ml  00 

BoeleUM, . 

f> 

Boota  and  ■hoei. 

ia  TB 

.     4Mffl 

Clothing.    .       . 

Bnadrie., .       .       . 

a 

.     139  «» 

.      U  DO 

Oellglon,    .       . 

13  00 

IBON'ROLLER. 


CoHDinOH.-Famlly  nnn 
goei  to  Kbool.  Occupy  a  teuem* 
and  hulLbf  Hinoundlngt,  bat  nt 
•taira ;  yet  It  U  aa  good  aa  can  he  < 
Diabod,  with  parlor  cnrpftod,  and 
rooD.—Snalt/liiL    Bread,  balte 


ra  t,  pDrmla  and  1  cblldren 


Supper.         Bread.  butMr, 
Oom  or  Lm 


.tlMOO 

Ullk.  .        . 

.   tUlM 

Papm.    .       .       . 

.    a>M 

Boota  and  ihoea 

.      20  W 

Bocidlea,         .       . 

.    Kl  TO 

.    eioo 

Sundriea,         .       . 

.      MM 

Drygood^ 

.      tlM 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


[Mar. 


No.  HI. 
EAJumros  of  father, 


IBOir-BOLLBB. 


CoivDmoir.— Family  oumben  4,  parents  and  2  eblldren  of  two  and  fonr  yean  of  age. 
Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  with  pleasant  sarronndinga.  The  hooae  Is  well 
furnished.  Family  dresses  well.  The  father  helongs  to  two  benevolent  aoeietiea  and  haa 
money  in  Uie  savings  bank. 

Food. — Breal^foui,    Bread,  batter,  meat,  fHed  potatoes,  pie  and  ooffbe. 

JHnner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  or  padding. 
Supper.       Bread,  batter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  cheese,  crackers  and  tea. 


Oo8T  or  LivniG, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Kcat,  . 
Fish,  . 


•           .          ■ 

.   $168  00 

Milk,       . 

•       • 
.    $27  42 

Religion,  . 

.       4600 

BooU  and  shoes. 

.      26  70 

Books  and  patera,  . 

.      806  87 

Clothing, 

.      74  00 

Sundries,  •       •       • 

.       9822 

I>rygoods,     . 

.      19  00 

1860 

Societies, 

900 

$20  00 

eoo 


No.  112. 

Earhivgb  of  fitther, 

at  other  work, 


ntON-WOREER. 


$630 
140 


$719 


Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  seven  and  ten  yeara  of  age; 
both  go  to  school.  ITave  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated  and  with  good  Barroandingk 
The  rooms  are  welLfiirnlshed  and  the  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  welL 

Fooj>.—£real;fa»L    Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.         Moat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce,  tea. 


Cost  of  Litifg,  . 

•       • 

•       *       • 

•       . 

•             • 

•       •        •        • 

.$7M» 

Rent, 

•       • 

$120  00 

Fish,       . 

•       • 

$7  90 

Dry  goods, 

.   $14  90 

Fuel, 

•       • 

46  60 

Milk,      . 

•       . 

16  80 

Papers, 

.      1200 

Groceries, 

•       • 

800  47 

Boots  and 

shoes,  . 

24  00 

Societies,   . 

.        .       800 

Meat, 

•       • 

102  31 

Clothing, 

•             • 

68  60 

Sundries,  . 

.        .     8160 

No.  118. 
EAJUfnias  of  father. 


JEWELLER. 


$809 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  3  children  fW)m  four  to  thirteen  years  of  sge; 
two  go  to  schooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms  in  a  good  locality,  with  agreeable  sar. 
roundings.  House  is  well  fhmishcd,  with  the  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing  and  dbcr 
labor.savlng  machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — BreaJiifaeL    Bread  (graham  and  white),  butter,  eggs,  gingerbread,  ooffb«. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes  bread,  butter,  vegetables,  pudding,  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese,  oake  and  tea. 


Cost  ov  LrviNa, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries,        . 
Meat, 


.$132  00 

Fish,     .       •       ■ 

.   $8  00 

Dry  goods, 

.      6000 

Milk,     . 

.    2100 

Religion, 

.    860  87 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.    27  50 

Papers, 

.      76  60 

Clothing,     . 

.    4300 

Sundries, 

$8060 

12  00 

•  00 

8818 


1875.] 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENT— No.  31. 


OoHDinoH.— Timll;  nomben  4,  pumta  ud  3  chOdren  from  Uim  to  ■enn  yean  of  i^ ; 

one  fT>««  to  KbwL    LiTflfn  BlcDeciaDt  of  6  roonu,  ireJl  tltuBtAd  In  a  pleaiuit  ne1|[tiborhoodt 

with  Bood  niiTonadlDgs.    Ths  iputmenU  *n  wcU  fomlaliod  ud  nwma  cupetsd.    Funllj 

4rc*Ha  wall  aod  ■»  Turj  iDtelllgcuU 

¥om>,—Srtatfiut.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  eggi  or  polaioea.  cake  and  i»7««. 

DtnnerM        Brown  bread,  buUer,  meat,  potatoes,  regetables,  pEnrklea,  pie  and  U», 
Supper,        Bread,  batter,  cheeae  or  laoce,  oake,  tea.    Baked  beam  Buiiday  momlrig:. 

Onit  or  Linmi, 


.•moo 

VUb,  .       . 

.  tiaoB 

Dry  good!,       . 

,    um 

Milk,  .       . 

.    SMOS 

Boots  BDd  iboei 

.    as  76 

Soeletlei,  .       .       . 

.    sssa 

dotbhv,    . 

.      MOO 

Bnudtle*,.      .      . 

CoFDinoii.— Family  ni 


UAOHINIBT. 


veil  funlilicd.    FamlEy  dra 


h  eood  anrrQimdingL 


WOOO.—Brta^fiiiL    Hot  bUenltg,  brad,  batter,  meat,  cake  or  pie,  and  a/Bte. 

iXniur.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potulan.n'goUblci,  plcklgg,  pudding  or  pic,  and  lea 
Supper.         Bread,  batter,  cbeeie  or  fruit,  jtlDgetbiead  and  tea.    Billed  beau  oi 
Batarday  olfbL 


Smil,       .       . 

.   tMOO 

Fl.b,  .      .       . 

.   (10  00 

Fuel,         .       . 

.      IBU 

.  aiBM 

Boot*  and  iboet. 

fiosictlea,  . 

Heal.        .       . 

.     10«» 

Clolhliv,    .       . 

.      8900 

BiBdrlea. .       .      . 

THo.  lit.  UACBnnsT. 

EABiiaai  of  taiher 

COHDITIOH.— Family  numben  (,  pareota  and  S  cblldrea  from 
ID  lo  schooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  B  roomi,  pleauntly  •Itui 
Tbe  boa»«  la  wfII  fumjibod,  vltb  roorai  carpeted.  HaTe  a  ie 
oachloca.    Family  dreaaei  well  and  atteada  chardL 


led  In  a  good  nelgbotbood- 
rlng  and  oLber  labor^avlng 


iD.—SrtaViL  Bread  (crabam  and  wklte],  batter,  cold  meat  or  ^gi,  cake,  ooBtt. 
JXnntr.  Brovn  bread,  bnlter,  meat,  potaloea.  TSgetablei,  plcklei,  pie,  tea. 
Supptr.        Bread,  bDKer,  cbeeie,  cake,  tea. 


Cost  op  Litoto,  > 


.  tn  00  Flah,  . 

.  M  00  Hllk,  . 

.  tU  00  Boola  and  aboea, 

,  01  TO  CloUUDg,    . 


40  00  Dry  pHda, 

14  30  Fapera,     . 

31  00  Bellgton,  . 

40  00  Sandrlee, . 
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No.  117. 
Earnings  of  fiatlier, 


KAOHINIST. 


Condition.— Family  nnmben  4,  parents  and  2  children  from  three  and  seren  yean  <^  age; 
one  goes  to  schooL  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality  with  pleasant  aar> 
ronndings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Family  dreaaea  well  and 
attends  chorch. 

Fwyiy.—Breai/eut.    Bread,  batter,  oold  meat,  potatoes,  coffee. 

JHnnar.        Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  v^etables,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  tea. 

OOBT  07  LrviNO, 

Bent,  . 

Fuel,  ... 
Groceries, . 
Meat,  . 


•             •             • 

.     $9600 

Fish, 

*       • 
$8  28 

.        .        .        •        • 
Dry  goods. 

48  60 

Milk,       . 

18  24 

Papers,     . 

.      327  02 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

20  87 

Religion,  . 

.       8218 

Clothing, 

49  00 

Sundries,  • 

$12  08 

800 

800 

14  4$ 


No.  118. 
Eabninob  of  father. 


MAOHimST. 


$»0 


Condition. — Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  eight  years  of  ago,  who  goea  to  adwoL 
Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood  with  clean  surroundings.  The 
house  Is  well  ftimished  and  the  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  piano.  Family  dreasea  well  and 
attends  church. 

Food. — BreakfcuU    Graham  bread,  hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  oofl^e. 
IHnner.        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,bread,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Liyino, 

Bent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 
Fish, . 


.            •            . 

$240  00 

.... 
Milk,  .       .       . 

«             •            • 

.    $17  90 

Papen,     .       •        • 

89  60 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      19  60 

Religion,  . 

281  40 

Clothing,    . 

.      6800 

Sundries, . 

72  60 

Dry  goods, 

.      2600 

467 

Horse-cars, 

.      16  00 

$12  00 
20  00 
16  41 


Kg.  110. 


MACHINIST. 


American, 


SABN1N08  of  father, $730 

CoNDiTiON.^Fomily  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  nine  yeoa  of  ag«;  botb 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  nice  locality,  with  neat  and  clean  surrouad. 
ings,  also  a  small  garden  attached.  The  house  is  well  fbmlshed  with  the  parlor  carpeted. 
Family  dresvce  well  and  attends  chnrch.  Have  money  in  savings  bank,  saved  seveial  yean 
ago.    Have  to  be  economical  to  support  the  family  now. 

Vooty.-^JBreaJ^aeU    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  sometimes  meat  or  the  remains  of  dinner,  eska  and 

tea. 
JHnner,        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  bread  and  batter,  picklea,  pSe,  te^ 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  ftnit,  sometimes  fish,  cake  or  pie,  tea. 

Cost  of  Liting, $706 

Dry  goods,  .  $18  00 

Religion,    .  .13  00 

Books  and  paperat  .     6  00 

Sondiies,   .       •  ,88  44 


Rent, 

.$144  00 

Fish,  . 

.   $18  00 

Fuel, 

.      80  00 

Milk,  . 

.      14  30 

Groceries, 

.    249  61 

Bools  and  shoes. 

.      29  76 

Meat, 

.       .      67  00 

Clothing,    . 

.      7300 

1875.] 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENT— No.  81. 


XAumHw  of  &thcr, 


CORDiTioii,— Family  nomlKn  4,  parsnti 

nurrounjings.  Tho  Bp»rlmcn[>  are  wtll  furniihcd  anil  pnrlor  carppi 
a  wringing  nmchliie.  Fsmllr  dnMca  well.  Tho  father  Ihsiika  the  i 
thia  liivFKllgsUon,  nnd  bcllcTcs  tbntthc  oltcndBnoci  at  grog-ibnps  not 
home*  of  the  operstlTei  wero  mode  more  sUruUis  luid  comfaruble. 


vogeublH,  picklH,  pie,  fruit  in  H 


Supprr.        Brmd,  bi 
Cost  or  Lima. 


Hot, 


.«1I0  00 

Milk,  .       .      . 

.    »31S0 

Bocletlu,  . 

.      2T  W 

RellgloD,  .       .       . 

.    SMJO 

Clolhlng.    .       . 

.    101  BI 

Drygood..         . 

.    aw 

oao 

P^.n,      .       . 

100 

(12  00 
!1  IS 


CoNDITIolr..~Piuiillr  Dumbcn  ^  pueoti  luid  S  ohlldm 
two  BD  lo  Hhool.  HavoBivaoiiFntofliraaina,  iltDiiiedl 
jaTTOundlnga-  The  houac  la  vcLJ  farnfahedand  thir  parlor 
Ing-macUne.  Family  dreaaea  will  and  alleoda  church. 
Vomt. — BrtatfrHt.  Bread,  butler,  cold  corned  meat  or  fii 
Sintitr.  Bread,  butler,  meat,  potaloea,  Tcgeta 
Sappir.  Bread,  batter,  cheeae  and  tea. 
Co«r  or  t-TViBO, 


Ho.  1S9. 
Baxh IHSS  of  tuber, 
CoMDITIOIt.— ffainlly  ni 


.  timoo 

TUb,       .       . 

$110 

DtjeoodM.      .     . 

Mitt.       .       . 

UM 

Papm.       .       .       . 

BoouandahMa, 

10  00 

.        96  9% 

ClothlDi, 

aioo 

Buudltea,   .       .       . 

UACm^-lST. 


t,  pnrenla  and  2  chllitren  of  one 
itrd  about  (hrep-quurlon  of  a 


Supptr. 

con  OF  Lirnio, 


srl]  fUrnlrhed.  wtlh  pnrlur  earpgtcd.     L 

:oll,  bDtlcr.  meat,  cake  or  donghnuta,  eoOtw. 
■otatoea,  vcgelablea,  lometlmea  fruit,  pie,  tea. 
ir  flub,  gingcibrud,  tea. 


.  tIM  00 

Flrfi,   . 

.   »i3  00 

Milk,   . 

Bonia  a<.< 

.ho«. 

.       SO  40 

Kcllglon,   . 

.      02  M 

Clolhlofc 

.      7000 

Bundrica,  .        ,        . 
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No.  128. 
Ba-RNINOS  of  father, 


MACHINIST. 


$7» 


Condition. — ^FamOy  numbers  8,  parents  and  1  child  of  seven  years  of  i^,  who  goes  to 
school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  very  pleasant  locality,  with  good  sorronndloga. 
Tlio  apartments  are  well  Aimished  and  rooms  caxpeted.  Own  a  piano,  also  a  sewing-macUiM. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  chnrch. 

VooD,—Breai/att,    Bread,  bntterj  meat  or  eggs,  doughnnts,  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butler,  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


Cost  op  Living, 


Rent,     . 

.       .     $160  00 

Milk,  . 

.   $19  15 

Bodetiee, 

Fuel,     . 

44  70 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      20  85 

Religion, 

Groceries,    . 

280  16 

Clothing,    . 

.      4800  • 

Bimdiiea, 

Meat,     . 

.       .         89  81 

Dry  gooda. 

.     8000 

Fish,     . 

,       .         1284 

Books  and  papers. 

•      11  60 

$704  SS 

$10  00 
12  00 
19  7S 


No.  124. 
Eabningb  of  father. 


m;achinist. 


$T7B 


CoNDiTiON.-^Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  8  children  fh>m  one  to  eleven  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated  and  with  good  surroundings; 
there  is  a  small  garden  attached,  which  is  kept  in  good  order  and  is  very  attractive.  The 
rooms  are  well  famished  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  cottage  organ.  Family  dresaea  wdL 

Food. — BreakfawL    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  warmed  potatoes,  gingerbread  and  ooAm. 
Dinner,         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cake  and  tea.    Beans  Sunday  moralng. 


Cost  op  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


.         ■             . 

.   $182  00 

.       .         ....         1 

Milk,       .       .       .    $28  74 

>       .        *       . 
Societies,     . 

•             • 

.       48  00 

Boots  and  shoes,   .     20  50 

Religion,     . 

«             • 

.      279  29 

Clothing,        .       .      07  00 

Sundries,     . 

«             • 

.       90  80 

Dry  goods,     .       .     81  00 

.       10  40 

Papers,   .       .       .     11  00 

$778 

$0  00 

12  00 
26  87 


No.  126. 


MACHINIST. 


Eaknings  of  father, $T8I 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  three  and  seven  year*  of  age ;  one 
goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  with  neat  and  healthy  surroundings.  Ths 
house  is  well  ftimished.    Own  a  piano.    Family  dresses  weU. 

Ywm.'^BreaJ^aet.    Bread  and  butter,  meat,  cake,  coffee. 

Dinner.         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper,         Bread,  butter,  sauce,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Cost  op  Living, 

Rent,     . 
Fuel,     . 
Groccrios,    . 
Meat,     . 

$120  00 

49  75 

27143 

10188 

.... 

Milk,       . 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Clothing. 
Dry  goods,     . 

.       •       • 

.    $10  44 
.       8000 
.      52  00 
.      21  87 

.       .       •       1 

Papers,     . 
SocieUea,  . 
Sundries,  . 

.    $T0T87 

.       .      $14  60 

.       .          900 

»00 
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No.  120.        •                              MACHINIST.                                      American. 
Sabnings  of  father, $068 

daughter,  aged  17, 864 

♦1,082 

Condition. — Family  nomben  6,  parents  and  3  children  fW>m  liz  to  seventeen  yeaxs  of  age; 

two  go  tu  school.    Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated,  with  good  snrronndlngs ; 

also  have  plenty  of  yard-room.    Cleanliness  is  very  marked,  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior 

of  house.    The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  rooms  carpeted.    Own  a  piano.    Family 

dresses  well  and  have  some  money  in  savings  bank. 

Food*. — Breakfatt.    Bread,  batter,  remains  left  irotn.  dinner,  pie  and  coffee. 


Dinner^ 
Supper, 

Cost  op  Liyinq, 

Rent,  « 

Fuel,  . 

Groceries, 

Heat, . 

Fish,  . 


Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  plckl<»,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  coke  and  tea. 


•            •            • 

.    $120  00 

Milk,       .                .    $18  86 

.       •       .       ■ 
Religion,  . 

• 
• 

47  76 

Boots  and  shoes,    .      89  00 

Societies,  . 

• 

.      88S60 

Clothing,         .        .    110  00 

Sundries, . 

• 

74  90 

Dry  goods,     .       .      S3  00 

14  08 

Books  and  papers,      16  00 

$12  00 

0  00 

88  22 


No.  lao. 

Uarninos  of  father, 

son,  aged  16, 


MACHINIST. 


American, 
$620 
290 


$910 


CoNDinoir.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  3  children  fh>m  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  schooL    Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms  in  a  good  locality,  with  very  good  sur- 
roundings.   Sanitary  arrangements  excellent.    There  Is  a  small  garden  attached  to  the  bouse. 
The  rooms  are  well  fiimlshed  and  the  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 
'Foon.— Br ea^fasU    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  and  the  remains  left  fh>m  dinner,  gintfcrbread, 

tea. 
Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie,  tea. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  cake,  tea. 

$890  22 


Dinner, 
Supper. 

COBT  OP  Livino, 

Rent,        .       • 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, .       t 


.            .             • 

.$168  00 

•        .        •        • 
Milk,  .       ... 

.    $24  44 

Societies, . 

.      49  60 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      9000 

Religion,  . 

.    866  27 

Clothing,    . 

.      6200 

Sundries, . 

.      99  81 

Dry  goods. 

.      29  00 

t 

.      10  60 

Papers, 

.      10  00 

$8  00 
12  00 
2100 


MACHINIST. 


American. 

$662 
S20 


No.  181. 
Babnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  17,      .       . 

$«2 

CoNDmon. — ^Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  of  eight,  eleven  and  s«vcsiteen 
years  of  age ;  two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  healthy 
neighborhood,  with  a  small  garden  attached.  House  well  furnished ;  parlor  and  bed>rooma 
carpeted ;  have  ornaments  and  pictures  in  almost  every  room.  Have  a  piano  and  sewing- 
machine.  The  father  takes  great  pride  and  spends  considerable  of  his  spare  time  in  making 
things  neat  and  comfortable  around  his  home.  Has  to  be  economical  to  live  as  ho  'desires; 
cannot  keep  his  family  with  what  he  considers  the  necessary  comforts  out  of  his  own  carnii^gi. 
Family  enjoys  good  health ;  has  had  no  sickness  for  two  years. 

Voon.^-BreakfoMi.    Hot  biscuits,  hrown  bread,  butter,  meat,  either  ftesh  or  corned,  cake  or 

pie,  tea,  coffee. 
Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  cheese,  cake  or  pie 

and  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  sometimes  fish,  cheese,  aometlmes  baked  beans, 
cake,  doughnuts  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Living, $016  4ft 

Rent,  .       .      $132  00       Milk,     .  $21  00       Religion,  .  $18  00 

Fuel,  ...  4260  Boots  and  shoes, .  4900  Societies  and  charity,  1500 
Groceries,  .  .  806  70  Clothing,  .  .  136  75  Books  and  papers,  8  00 
Meat  and  fish,  86  90       Dry  goods,   .       .         19  60       Sundries,        .       .      20  00 
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Ko.  1JI2. 

Saxnimgs  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


MACHINI8T. 


Afnericwn* 


$820 
290 


$910 


Condition.— Family  numbers  0,  parents  and  4  children  fW)m  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
tilree  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  In  a  pleasant  and  healthy  locality.  The 
apartments  are  well  famished,  with  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses 

well  and  attends  church. 

• 

Food. — BrecU^awL    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  plei  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


Cost  or  Livnro, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Flab, 


•            •            • 

.    $144  00 

Milk,       .       . 

•             « 

$30  60 

■        •        •        < 
Societies,  . 

6440 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

32  00 

Religion,    . 

»              • 

.      871  70 

Clothing, 

81  00 

Sundries,  . 

1              • 

.       108  66 

Dry  goods,     . 

2400 

14  00 

Papers,  . 

600 

$910 

$8  00 
14  00 
21  76 


No.  188. 
Earnthob  of  father. 


MACHINIST. 


Amenean, 


$716 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  3  children  f^om  one  to  seven  years  of  age ;  two 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  pleasantly  situated,  in  a  healthy  neighborhood. 
Iloaso  Is  well  fUmlshed,  with  the  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing-machine,  on  which  the 
mother  makes  all  the  clothes,  except  the  father's.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

FOOD.  ~Break/cui,    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner,        Brown  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding, 

tea. 
Supper.       Bread,  batter,  sauoe,  syrup  or  cheese,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Cost  OF  Living $716 


Rent,  . 
Fnel,  . 
Oroceries,  . 
Heat,  • 


$182  00  Fish,       .  .    $14  00 

48  60  Milk,       .        .  .  -  15  80 

261  00  BooU  and  shoes,  .     27  60 

08  26  Clothing,         .  .60  00 


Dry  goods,       .       .  $37  76 

Religion,  .        .        .  12  00 

Books  and  papers,  .  7  00 

Sundries, .       .       .  26  30 


No.  134. 
Eabnikqs  of  father. 


MACHINIST. 


American 


$616 


Condition. — ^Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  four  and  seven  years  ^f  ago;  one 
goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  and 
with  pleasant  and  healthy  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished.  Family  drasses  welL 

Food.— ^reol/as/.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea 


Supper. 
Cotrr  ov  T^ivnvo. 

Bread,  bi 

itter,  sauce,  cake  an 

d  tea. 

.     $616 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Oroccries, 
Meat, 

.   $72  00 
.      6000 
.    290  06 
.      7130 

34 

Milk,  .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,    . 
Dry  goods. 

.    $15  70 
.      22  84 
.      40  00 
.      2000 

Papers, 
Sundries,  . 

ft  00 
27  10 
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No.  136.  MACHINIST.  Jmtrieam, 

Earrings  of  fatlier, $n 

Condition. — ^Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  fonr  and  clgbt  years  of  age;  one 
goes  to  Bcbool.  Live  In  a  tenement  of  0  rooms,  pleasantly  sitaated  in  a  good  locality,  vith 
bealtby  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  fhmlsbed  and  rooms  caipcted.  Ovn  a 
piano,  also  a  sewing-macbine.  The  bouse  is  kept  in  good  condition,  much  above  the  aTeraga 
of  other  homes  of  the  same  class  of  operatives.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  cfavidi. 
Has  a  good  library,  and  subscrlbea  for  2  magazines  and  3  papers. 

Food. — Brec^atL    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  pie  or  cake,  coflbe. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  fish,  cheese  or  sauce,  cake,  tea.    Have  baked  beans  Bator- 
day  evening  and  Sunday  morning. 

Cost  of  Livino, $887  IT 

Rent,       .       .       .  $2ie  00  Milk $20  80       Soeieties, .               .    $18  00 

Fuel,       .       .       .       69  00  Boots  and  shoes,       .  23  75       Religion,  •       .       .     13  00 

Groceries,      .       .279  58  Clothing,    .       .       .  ^66  00       SundrieB,,       .       .42  00 

Meat,       .       .       .       83  64  Pry  goods,        .       .  27  00 

Fish,       ...        0  00  Books  and  papers,   .  19  50 


No.  186.                                          MACmNIST. 
EiLRNiNGS  of  father, $772 

son,  aged  15, 20O      

$011 

Condition.  -Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  fh)m  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
three  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  pleasantly  sitaated  about  a  mile  from  the 
shop,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  small  garden  attached.  The  house  is  nicely  Aimisbed, 
with  rooms  carpeted,  and  everything  shows  taste  and  refinement  seldom  seen  among  working 
men.  Have  a  cottage-organ  and  ecwing-macblne.  Family  is  intelligent  and  dresses  well. 
Does  not  attempt  to  save  money,  but  spends  it  to  make  family  comfortable.  The  father  has 
his  life  insured  for  $1,000;  he  pays  cash  for  goods,  and  keeps  a  record  of  income  and  cxpcadi' 
ture. 

VOOD,— Brea/^aat,    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  pie,  tea. 

Dinner.        Brown  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or^e, 

tea. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  graham  bread,  sauce,  cheese  or  fish,  cake,  tea.    Boiled 

dinner  one  day  in  the  week.    Baked  beans  on  Sunday. 

Cost  of  Living,  . $^ 

$14  20  Drygoods,       .       .  $33» 

18  00  Books  and  papers,  .  12  00 

81  95  Charity,    .       .       .  10  00 

86  00  Sundries, .       .       .  48  90 


Rent,      • 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 

.     $225  00 

4150 

847  00 

99  60 

Fish,     ...     4 
Milk,     .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes, . 
Clothing,      . 

No.  137. 

MACHINIST. 

Eabnings  of  father, $784 

Condition.— Family  numbers  3,  parents  and  1  child  nine  years  of  age,  who  goes  to  scbooL 
Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  located  about  three-quarters  of  a  taile  finom  the  shop,  in  a  good 
neighborhood,  with  pleasant  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  well  fhmished,  and  the  psrlor 
carpeted.    Have  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

FooD.~~Sre€Uk/a»t,    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  eggs  or  meat,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese,  sauce,  cake,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $773  4» 

Rent $168  00  Milk,  .  $15  40       Societies,  .       .       .  $10  00 

Fuel,  .       .               .  40  60  Boots  and  Shoes,  .  20  00       Religion,  .       .       .     14  00 

Groceries, .               .  269  43  Clothing,        .  .  69  50       Sundries, .       •       .MM 

Meat,  .       .       .       .  85  21  Dry  goods,     .  .  43  00 

Fish,  ....  6  20  Papers,  .       .  .  8  00 
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OoFSITTOH.— Funll;  pi 


tea) 

i4,  p«reiil*  ind  3  ehlldnD  Dftwo  ind  ftiarjwin  of  sge.  Live 
ID  B  leii«B«iit  of  0  nwau,  well  dtnitcd,  In  good  uid  pleauntiaTTOundlngii.  Tlio  apurtincnU 
arvwell  fnrnlabed  *nd  roonu  carpolcd.  Have  n  Hwlog  and  otber  labor-aavlns  mncliine*. 
Famllj  drcHH  well  and  aUCDds  c-hunb.    Ha*  moac;  In  lavtogi  buik.    UdIbh  tbe  mocbula 


Id  dallne 


I  of  It 


FOOIi. — Srmkfail.    Bread,  b 

/Hnnir.         Brewl.  b 

Supper.         Bread,  b 

onSi 

CXMR  or  Linva, 


.    •UllW 

Flih,       .       . 

tiaoo 

l>rygood..       .      . 

Uilk,      .       . 

It  so 

BooUimdehooe, 

X7& 

Religion.  .       .       . 

.        TlSt 

CloUUna,        . 

IT  00 

Smtdno.,  .     .     . 

XAKmno*  of  ftUuT, 


le  Tear*  of  age;  bolh 


Food.— A^oA/'atA  Bread,  b 

Diufur.  Moat,  pc 

Supper.  Bread,  1 

Com  or  Ltmi), 


'  'St^  glngerbreiid  and  tea. 


.«ia]M 

Flah.  .       .       . 

.    (T4a 

Dryr>od.,       .       . 

.     4«00 

Hllk,  .       .       . 

.    I»» 

Boom  and  ihoM, 

.      !100 

BellgloD,  .       .       . 

.    uu 

OlOthlDg,     .          . 

u  w 

Snudneii, . 

OOKSrtlOH.— Tunlly  Damberm  S,  palenta  and  1  ofalld  fonr  yean  of  a^  Have 
oft  rooiBi,  In  a  bnUlb;  locality,  vltb  neat  and  clean  lorronndlngi.  Tbe  moo 
fOrelabcd  and  carpeted'    Hare  a  aewlng-machlne.    FunlLy  drcaaei  welL 


pndding  or  pie,  and 


OwT  or  LiTna, 


.  $iaooo 

Fleb,        .       . 

•8  43 

Drjgoodfc       .       . 

Ullk,       .       . 

U31 

Papera,     . 

S29M 

Boolaandaboea, 

30  00 

Sodcllea. .       .       . 

.     Tsta 

Clothing,         . 

«<M 

Snndrka, .       .       . 
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No.  141. 
Earkinob  of  father, 


MACHINIST. 


•aw 


Condition.— Family  nmnben  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  eight  and  eleven  yean  of  afe; 
both  go  to  BchooL  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  roomii,  aituatcd  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  vitfa 
clean  and  healthy  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  carpeted.  Have  a 
sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  tUiends  church. 

Food. — Break/anU    Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake,  coffee. 

Dinner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pic  and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake,  tea. 


Cost  of  Liynro, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  . 


•           •           • 

.    $180  00 

Fish, 

■               • 

$8  62 

>        .       >       .       • 
Dry  goods. 

51  00 

Milk,       .       .       . 

14  06 

Papers,     . 

.      36103 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

22  00 

Religion,  . 

.      107  40 

Clothing, 

68  50 

Stmdries,. 

$967 

$80  4ft 

006 

16  00 

12  14 


No.  142. 
EARiriNGS  of  father, 


MACHINIST. 


Amtrkam* 


♦n« 


Condition. — ^Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  1  child  of  four  years  of  age.  Oooupy  a  teoe^ 
ment  of  5  rooms  in  a  good  locality,  with  agreeable  surroundings.  House  is  well  Aimiabed, 
and  the  parlor  carpeted.    Own  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  cfaordL 

Food. — Breakfast.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie,  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake,  tea. 


CoBT  OP  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat, .       .       . 


.             .            • 

.    $120  00 

.             a             •             . 

Fish, 

k                •                  ■ 

.    $10  00 

*        ■        .        . 
Dry  goods. 

53  50 

Milk,       .       . 

.      16  95 

Religion,  . 

.      269  70 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      20  70 

Papers,     . 

6340 

Clothing, 

.      4900 

Sundries,  . 

$6» 

$21  so- 
lo OO 
TOO 
88  S» 


No.  143. 


MACHINIBT. 


American. 


Earnings  of  father, $3(9 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  twelve  years  of  sge; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  shop,  in  a  good  neighborhood,  and  with  healthy  and  clean  surroundings;  good  yard-room; 
small  garden.  The  rooms  are  clean,  lofty  and  well  arranged ;  parlor  and  bedrooms  carpeted. 
Have  a  sewing-machine  and  piano.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Buys  all  goods 
for  cash  and  keeps  an  account.    Has  money  in  savings  bank. 

Food. — BrcakfaU.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat  or  some  kind  of  fish,  potatoes,  vc^tables,  picktei, 

pudding  or  pie,  and  tea. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  cheese,  sauce  or  fruit,  cake  and  pie,  tea.    Beans  once  per 

week. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Meat,  . 
Fish,  . 


.    $180  00 

Milk,       . 

$26  84 

Books  and  papers,  . 

.       41  76 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

.      21  72 

Societies,  . 

.      226  76 

Clothing, 

102  00 

Sundries, . 

71  25 

Dry  goods,     . 

.      2200 

0  00 

Religion, 

.      16  00 

$7MS1 

$12  0» 

800 

40  00 
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[Mar. 


No.  147. 

Earninos  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  10, 


MACHINIBT. 


XmffUth. 


it 

9St 


^m 


CoNDinoN.oFainily  numbers  5,  parents  and  8  childrra  fk-om  slz  to  nineteen  years  of  ige; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  situated  in  a  pleasant  locality,  trlih  mgn^ 
able  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  fiirnished,  and  parlor  carpeted.  Own  an  organ, 
also  have  a  sowing  and  other  labor-saTing  machines.  Father  is  a  member  of  several  socSetieB ; 
has  his  life  insured.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Has  struggled  hard  for 
several  years  to  attain  his  present  position,  and  can  now  save  money. 

VoOD.-^Breai^atL    Bread,  butter,  ham  and  eggs,  or  meat  and  fHed  potatoes,  pie,  eolTe^ 

Dinner,        Bread,  butter,  moat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pickles,  pudding,  toL 
Supper*        Bread,  butter,  cheese,  fruit,  either  fresh  or  preserved,  eake,  pie,  lea. 
Have  beans  on  Saturday. 


Cost  of  LiTnra, 

Rent,  .       •       • 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, . 
JuLeat,  •       ■       • 


ei44  00  ICllk,  .  $24  eo  Societies, . 

49  76  Boots  and  shoes,  .  30  75  Religion,  . 

352  00  Clothing,  .  136  60  Books  and 

82  00  Dry  goods,     .  •  49  60  Sundries, . 


$099  4S 

tis«> 

16  00 
626 


No.  148. 

Earnings  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 


MACHINIST. 


SnglUk, 

$630 
248 


$S7S 

CoNDrriON.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  fh>m  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
three  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  0  rooms.  In  a  good  locality,  with  pleasant  and  healthy 
surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  aaewing-i 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Sreak/cut,-  Bread,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread,  eoffse. 

Pinner.         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  sauce  or  cheese,  tea. 


Supper. 

Cost  of  LnriNO, 

Rent,  . 

Fuel,  .       .       . 
Groceries,  . 
Meat,  .       .       • 


$84  00  MUk,       .  .    $28  80 

57  00  Boots  and  shoes,  .     28  00 

400  68  Clothing,         .  .      60  00 

112  14  Dry  goods,     .  .      84  50 


Papers,  . 
Religion,  . 
Sundries, . 


$851 

$6  60 

14  OB 


No.  149. 

Eahninos  of  father, 

■on,  aged  16, 


MACHINIST. 


$760 


$1,088 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  fh>m  one  to  sixteen  yean  of 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  situated  conveniently  near  the  shop,  bat  to  a 
street  where  yard-room  is  very  small,  but  what  little  there  is  is  kept  neat  and  clean;  the  naU 
tary  arrangements  are  good.  The  rooms  are  well  furnished,  and  the  bedrooms  carpeted. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  The  father  takes  an  active  part  in  several  societies 
that  have  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  working-classes.  He  has  a  fine  librsiy,  sad 
is  very  intelligent. 

Food. — Break/att.    Bread,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  cake,  tea  and  coffee. 

ZHnner,         Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding,  tea  and  ftruit. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  cheese,  sauce,  pie  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living $1,618  21 

Rent,  .  $204  00  Milk,      .  .  $26  66  Books  and  pikers,  .  $12 « 

Fuel,        .  •  .  61  76  Boots  and  shoes,  .  28  40  Societies,  .        .  .  17  60 

Groceries,  .  .  401  60  Clothing,        .  .  00  00  Religion,    .        .  %  12  00 

Meat,       .  .  •  108  00  Dry  goods,     .  .  81  80  Sundries,  .        .  .  86  60 


1875.] 
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Coin>moM..— Fimllj  mimbflrfl  S,  pmnnU  uid  t  child  tbrce  yean  of  nge.  IJtcId  b  t«Dam«nt 
of  4niaiiu,  in  ■  good  neighborhood,  vltb  cleu  mid  hsslUi;  (urraDndtngi ;  aimtury  arnngc- 
■BODI*  uro  klHi  icry  good.  Ebtb  plenty  of  nom  for  yard  parpoio.  Tho  apartmenu  arc  well 
ftinlihed,  mnd  psrlor  eupeted.    Have  «  ootUgs-oigu,  >]*a  ■owinB-oiiicbiiie.    FUDlly  dr«ue* 

Vloa,—3rtakfait.    Bnnd,  bnll«i,  mrsl  or  *|rs,  csku  mnd  tea. 

IHtntr,        Bread,  bmcer,  meat,  polntoei,  vegeiablca  Id  (otaoD,  pie. 

Bupptr.        Bread,  batter,  aance  or  preaerred  frutt,  gingerbread  and  tea. 
Ooai  Of  Lmna, 


.•IKICO       Flih,  . 

.      tl  K       Ullk,  . 
.    SU  3S       Boot!  ai 


tl  22  Dry  gDOdi, 

U  ra  Booka  and  pi 

21  00  Religion,  . 

as  00  BnudrlM,. 


%\TVS 

IS  00 
St  41 


VoaD,~Break/ait.  Bread,  hotter,  cold  meat,  cakr 

IHnner.  Brown  bread,  huller,  moat,  p( 

Supper.  Bread,  butter,  lanec  or  cheen 

Omt  or  Limto, 


.   »T100 

FUh.  .       .       . 

.    teoo 

Dry  goodi,       .       . 

.      «1» 

Ulk,  .       .       . 

.     uao 

Boouandaiwea, 

.      17  10 

.      MU 

Clothing,    .       . 

.     UK 

Snndrlea, .       .       . 

Bo.  1E9.                                            UA 
SAUimoa  of  thther, 

COHDITIOH.— family  Dnmben  1,  parenu 


Food. — Bna^fiiiL    Bread,  hotter,  m 
Supper.        Bread  halter,  ch 

OonorLiTtHa 


Uilk,  .  tl»oa  Papcn,    . 

Boola  and  ahoea,  .  Sfl  00  Boeiellca,  . 

Clothing,  .  71  T9  Bondrin, . 

Dry  goodih     •  .  H  DO 
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No.  1&8.  ICACHDTIST. 

Sabninos  of  father, $670 

son,  aged  16, SOO 


$870 


CoifDiriov.  Family  nambcrB  6,  parents  and  4  ohildren  flrom  three  to  aixteen  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  lo  a  tenement  of  4  rooms.  In  a  miserable  locaUty*  with  poor  sor* 
roundings.  Have  very  little  yard.room.  The  apartments  are  well  ftonlsbod  and  kept  ytrj 
clean,  also  have  parlor  carpeted.  Own  a  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.  Family 
dresses  well. 

Food.— J7rral/as<.    Bread,  batter,  cold  meat,  warmed  potatoes,  coffse. 
Dinner .        Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Bread,  batter,  cheese  or  sauce,  tea. 

$ss«s 


Supper. 
Cost  of  Litikg, 

Rent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Qroceries, . 
Meat,  • 


•              •              • 

.    $180  00 

Fish, 

•       • 
$6  00 

•        •       •        •        • 
Dry  goods. 

.       ^  00 

Milk,       .       .       . 

18  20 

Papers,     . 

.      363  00 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

27  65 

Societies,  . 

.      102  00 

Clothing, 

53  60 

Sundries, . 

$13  00 

600 

700 

18  Od 


No.  154.  MACHINIST.  ^Uh. 

Eabninob  of  father $716 

daughter,  aged  17, 82S 

son,  aged  16, 160 

$1.1« 

Condition.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  fW>m  three  to  seventeen  years  of  age: 

two  go  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  besides  sink-room,  in  a  good  locality,  with 

pleasant  and  agreeable  surroundings,  about  three-qnartcrs  of  a  mile  from  mills ;  prefer  goinf 

that  distance,  as  the  air  is  better  than  in  the  centre  of  the  city.    House  is  well  famlabed,  with 

Uie  parlor  carpeted.    Own  a  sewing-machine.    The  mother  does  her  own  house-work,  with 

the  assistance  of  a  washerwoman,  and  keeps  the  house  very  neat.    Parents  have  had  a  bard 

straggle;  having  a  lai'ge  fomily,  they  ran  considerably  in  debt,  and  It  Is  only  within  the  laft 

year  that  they  have  been  able  to  feel  free  from  obligation ;  they  are  doing  well  now,  with 

the  assistance  of  children.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Breakf<uL    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  Ash,  and  potatoes  warmed,  cake,  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  or  bread-pudding. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter.  Ash  or  cheese,  cake,  tea.    Have  a  boiled  dinner  once  s 
week. 

Cost  of  Ltvino, $l,OOS 

Bent,  ....    $150  00       Fish,       .               .    $15  37       Dry  goods,       .       .  $43  00 

Fuel,  .        .       .       .       63  00       Milk,       .        .       .      33  40       Religion,  .       .       .  25  00 

Groceries,  .               .     446  00       Boots  and  shoes,    .      37  95       Books  and  pajien,  .  8  50 

Meat,  .       .       .       .      119  76       Clothing,        .       .    116  50       Baadiles, .       .       .  39  31 


No.  155.  MACHINIST.  Scotch, 

Earnings  of  father, |W 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age; 
both  go  to  srhool.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  suburbs,  with  very  good  surroundings. 
The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  rooms  carpeted.  Have  an  organ  and  a  sewing-maditDe. 
Family  dresses  well. 

VoiyD,^Breakfa9U    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  e^g^  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner,        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


Bent,  . 

A  T  a.A^\a, 

... 

.    $225  00 

.... 
Milk,       . 

... 
.    $22  60 

.        •        .        • 
Papers,     . 

.     1900 

Fuel,  . 

41  80 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      2800 

Societies,  . 

.      14  00 

Groceries,  . 

.      280  37 

Clothing, 

.      6000 

Sundries,  ^ 

.    sioo 

Meat,  . 

.        89  60 

Dry  goods,     . 

.      16  50 

• 

625 

Horse^cart,    . 

.      1200 
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RAIL-I£AKXB. 


tl,OTO 

mnU  imd  i  chlldrm  trom  fbnr  to  liileen  jte.n  of  age; 

if  S  rooini,  eoDTeolcntlf  altaiKted,  Id  ■  good  nElgbborhDod, 
witb  buUhy  niTDDndlngi.  Houio  h»  untill  gsrdDa  tiUcbed.  Th«  Hpanaiciiu  ■»  well 
ramlibed.  and  ronmi  carpeted.  Own  a  pUno.  FuuiJ;  dnuei  welL  Could  not  inpport 
■  vrltbaiit  itHliUuie*  of  eon. 


OoNMnoii,— FunUr  m 


Yv>OD^^SreaJ^ftHL    Bnkd,  graliua  bread,  batter,  freab  tteak  or  e^R,  oake,  pie  and  coffee. 

DituuTt         Bread,  bntter,  meat,  potatoea,  regetables,  plckJes,  pie,  pudding,  iom^ 
ttm«  fnilt,  and  tea. 

Stpptr.         Bread,  bnUer,  cold  meat,  BoDHtlmM  flab,  obeeae,  eaka,  and  da. 
Govt  or  Lirtno, 

Fuel,        .       . 


.  t3M(n 

n.b.    .     .     . 

»Ttt 

Drygooda.       .       . 

woo 

Milk,     .      . 

.     atsoo 

Bootaaodahoea,  . 

40M 

Sodellea,  .      .       . 

lOSN 

Ctotblog,       ,       . 

100  00 

Bundrlea.  .       .       . 

SAIMiHai  of  btfaer,      . 
COKDITION.— FUnltf  nambi 

dreaaea  well  and  attend!  char 
Vooa^Breat/iul.    Bread,  bi 


watcbicakbh. 


and  S  cblldrenof  IboraDdali  yean  of  a«ei  one 
rat,  plEuaDlly  altoaled,  in  ■  good  neighborhood. 
rior  earpeled.    Own  a  aewlngjnachlne.    Family 


«  or  egtfa,  cake,  coffee. 
Mann-.         Bread,  hnllar,  meat,  potaloei,  legetablea,  ploklee,  pie  and  tea. 
Suppir.        Bread,  butter,  «aee,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Co«T  or  Lima,   .      ■    *  . 
Hot,  .  (laa  00 


lUlk,  . 
37B  U       Boole  and  • 
SI  a       Ololhlng,    . 


$7  96       Drygooda, 

ao  00       Religion,  . 
W  SO       Buaddee, . 


KBTAIi-'WOBEXBS. 
LABORER,  m  CUTLERT-WOBRa. 


17  ramlliea. 


CoimiTioH.— Family  ni 


Vo|^I>.—Srla^/alt.  Bread,  hi 
Dinntr.  Brad,  bi 
Sujiptr.        Bread,  bi 


.  «TIIOa  Flah,  .       .       . 

.  U  Si  Hllk,  . 

.  SIB  6t  Boole  andehoea, 

.  TS  <n  OlothlDg,    . 
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No.  168. 


LABOKEB,  m  OUTLERY-WOBES, 


EABiroras  of  Mher $884 

■on,  aged  18, .....IM 

OoiVDinoN.— Family  nambera  6,  parenta  and  8  children  from  two  to  tbirtcen 
one  goes  to  school.    Live  In  a  tenonent  of  4  rooms,  with  good  sarronndinga.    The 
are  moderately  well  ftimlahed.    Family  dresses  quite  plaialy.    Takes  ail  the 
debts. 

Food.— i}!r0a4/a«<.    Bread,  butter,  remains  left  from  dinner,  ooffse. 

Dinner,        Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  oocaaionally  pie. 
Slipper.        Bre^,  batter,  tea. 

Cost  of  Lnmio, 

Kent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$M 

of  af»; 
laifwlf 
to  pay 


a              •              • 

.   $60  00 

.... 
Fish,  .       .       .     . 

■             ■            • 

.     $6  60 

•       •       .        ■ 
Dry  goods,      . 

.      82  00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      16  46 

Papers,     . 

.    286  70 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      17  87 

Socledea, . 

•      78  88 

Clothing,   . 

.      4000 

Bondrlea, .       « 

>       • 

$SM 

$11» 

4» 

6» 

6116 


No.  160. 


LABORER,  nr  CnTLBRY-WORES. 


Eakhtngs  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


$496 

162 


$sa 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  five  to  fourteen  year*  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  with  good  and  pleasant  aarroandiDgk 
House  is  moderately  well  frurnished.  FamOy  dresses  plainly,  but  comfortably, 
in  savings  bank. 

FooD«— .firMi4/<Mt.    Bread,  butter,  corned  meat,  or  salt  fish,  coffee. 
Dinner,        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie.  * 
Supper..       Bread,  butter,  and  the  remains  left  from  dinner. 


Cost  of  Liyino* 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 

a              •              . 

.    $72  00 
.      8660 
.    218  97 
.      98  40 

.... 

Fish,  ... 
Milk,  . 

Boots  and  shoes, 
Clothing,  . 

.      .      • 

.    $16  80 
.      28  60 
.      2100 
.      8000 

...        I 

Dry  goods. 
Papers,     .       • 
Sundries, . 

• 

$M0 

.    $9088 

2« 

.        .     2S» 

Ko.  161. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  IK  IRON  WORKS. 


$436 
278 


$M 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  three  to  fianrteen  yean  of  s(e; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundlnga.  The  rooms  sis 
moderately  well  Aimished.    Family  dresses  welL 

FoOD.-^^real/4M^    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  and  ooflbe. 
Dinner,        Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, *    .      .      •      .     $M 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 


llOOOO 

Fish, 

$6  81 

Dry  goods. 

49  60 

Milk,      .       . 

23  26 

Papers, 

827  91 

Boots  and  shoes,  '. 

17  00 

Bondrlea,  . 

80  80 

Clothing, 

89  40 

$UQe 
If* 
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No.  105. 


LABOKEB,  IN  KAOHINIB-BHOP. 


Earhingb  of  fiither, 

daughter,  agod  16, 


ffiOO 
180 


CoNDinoif.— FamUy  nnmbeni  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  nine  and-eixteen  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  In  the  snbarbs,  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  Ths 
apartments  are  moderately  well  ftamished.    Family  dresses  welL 

Food. — Breaf^^fawt.    Bread,  bnttcr,  sometimes  cheese,  coffee. 
Dinner*        Bread,  meat  and  potatoest 
Supper*        Bread,  bntter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Cost  of  LiviifG. 

•             ■             • 

•              •              •              A 

$•9 

Bent,        ■       . 

.$144  00 

Fish,  . 

.     $7  4S 

I>rygoods, 

.    tsoo 

Fuel, 

.      47  60 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.     22  10 

Papers,     . 

800 

Groceries, 

.    288  01 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      18  75 

Bondrieo,  • 

.      2521 

Meat, 

.    70  eo 

Clothing,    • 

.      8250 

No.  186.  LABORER,  IN  MACfHINE-SHOP.  XngUOL 

EABVCf as  of  father, $420 

daaghter,  aged  16, SOD 

son,  agod  14, 186 


$906 


OoNDiTTOir.-jFamily  numbers  7,  parent!  and  6  children  fW)m  three  to  sixteen  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  House  ia  well  ftir* 
nished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well.  Can  save  money  now,  with  the  \ 
of  children,  but  had  a  very  hard  struggle  while  they  were  young. 

Food.— J9r«ai/asl.    Bread,  butter,  cold  corned  meat  or  eggs,  coffee. 

Dinner,        Moat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie  or  pudding. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat,  cake,  tea. 


OOflT  OF  LlYHfO, 

Rent, 
I^iel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$168  00  Milk,      .              .  $13  70  Papers, 

45  00  Boots  and  shoes,  .  26  75  Societies, 

849  20  Clothing,       .       .  75  00  Bnndries, 

101  50  Dry  goods,    .       .  28  00 


$» 

$5  08 

600 

86  78 


No.  167. 

EAJunvofl  of  fsther, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  IN  MACHINE-SHOP. 


F,  Obfuitfiaii. 


$502 

171 


$678 


CoKDmoir.— FSmily  numben  5,  parents  and  8  children  ftom  two  to  fourteen  yean  of  sge; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  In  a  poor  neighborhood;  sunrosnd* 
Ings  dirty.  The  house  is  out  of  repair  and  damp,  caused  partially  by  a  leaky  roof.  Sanitary 
arrangements  poor.    House  poorly  furnished.    Family  dresses  poorly,  but  lives  wf tUa  i 

Ywm,—BrtaJ^akt,    Bread,  butter,  corned  meat  or  salt  fish,  ooifbe. 
Dinner*        Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie. 

Supper.        Bread,  bntter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea.    Most  of  the  meat  they 
cheap  boiling  pieces. 

.  $16« 
47  • 


<Co0T  OF  LmNo, 

•                             • 

Rent,        .       .       .    $120  00 

Fish, 

•       • 
$18  80 

■       •       • 
Dry  goods, 

1       . 

Fuel, 

.       .       8100 

Milk,      .       .       . 

18  66 

Sundries,    . 

a                • 

Groceries, 

.       .      286  80 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

18  00 

Mea^       . 

.       .        6800 

Clothing, 

4100 
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No.  171.  LABORER,  INT  MACHIITE-SHOP.  JHrt. 

SABHiKGfl  of  fkither, $646 

son,  aged  16, .....387 


$03 


CoiTDmoiir.— Faoilly  numbers  4,  father  and  8  children  ftt)m  scren  to  alxiccn  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  The  mother  is  dead,  and  the  eldest,  a'  girl  of  fifteen  years,  takes  entire 
charge  of  the  housework,  and  performs  her  many  duties  with  great  care.  Live  f n  a  tpoemon 
of  4  rooms,  in  a  fair  locality,  hut  not  very  pleasantly  surrounded.  The  apartments  are  moder. 
Ately  well  furnished,  and  kept  in  good  order.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  ohorch.  Has 
money  in  savings  bank.  • 

Food. — Brea^faH,    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  pie,  coiTce. 
Dinner*        Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.        Broad,  butter,  cold  meat,  gingerbread. 


Cost  op  Livxko, 

... 

.... 

... 

... 

.     $si 

Rent, 

.$180.00 

Fish,  . 

.    $18  00 

Dry  goods. 

.   $2600 

Fuel, 

.      40  00 

Milk,  . 

.      2435 

Papers, 

.       460 

Groceries, 

.    807  60 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      22  76 

Religion,   . 

.     1200 

Meat,        •       . 

.      8940 

Clotliing,  . 

.      61  80 

Sundries,  • 

.     6S» 

No.  172.  LABORER,  IN  MACHINE  SHOP.  BriA, 

Eabmiugs  of  father, $886 

son,  aged  18, 176 

$556 

Ck>NDiTiON. — ^Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  fh>m  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  only  goes  to  school.  Oocupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  poor  locality,  with  unheahbj 
surroundings.  The  house  is  miserably  furntshcd.  Family  dresses  very  poorly.  Had  ooo> 
aiderable  sickness  last  year,  and  ran  in  debt. 

Food.— ^r«aJ^<M<.  Bread,  butter,  sometimes  salt  pork,  coffee. 
IHnner.  Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage,  bread. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  tea.    Boiled  pork  and  cabbage  one  day  per  week. 

Cost  op  Living, $01 

Rent,        .  .  .  $90  00  Fish $12  40  Dry  goods,       .       .   $18  70 

Fuel,        .  .  .  88  60  Ikillk,   .               .       .  16  23  Sundries,  Indtndlng 

Groceries,  .  •  817  80  Boots  and  shoes,        .  12  00  doctor's  biU«       .     6T 12 

Meat,        .  •  .  49  25  Clothing,    .       .       .  80  00 


No.  178.  LABORER,  IN  MACHINE-SHOP.  JHtA. 

Earnings  of  father, $614 

daughter,  aged  16 200 

$714 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  fh>m  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  sfc; 
three  go  to  schooL  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  surroundings  poor  and  unclean.  Hooas 
moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

VQOT>,—BreakfaH.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  and  coflbe. 

•        Dinner,         Meat,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  cabbage. 

Supper.         Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 

Fuel,         .        .p 

Groceriee,        . 

Meat, 


$n4 

.  $182  00 
.      39  SO 
.    846  29 
.      82  26 

Fish,   . 
Milk,  . 

Boots  and  shdes, 
Clothing,    . 

.     $7  87 
.      12  40 
.      16  76 
.      4190 

Dry  goods. 

Sundries,  • 

.  $tt« 

.     ITOI 
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{.ABOHER,  DT  ROLLINO-MILL. 


ITO 


■ — F*b41j  Dnmbdn  T,  puvnM  and  A-eUtdren  from  one  to  tblrtoen  jeain  of  ago; 
two  go  lo  Khoo!.  Hie  In  ■  UnnDent  of  6  rooma.  la  a  ver7  unheBlthy  Hud  mlKrable  loullty, 
'vrltb  mj  diugteuble  •arroundlnga.  Tbe  nporlaieau  tie  taanly  fUrnlahed,  damp  and  dd. 
clean.  Family  dr«a«  poorly,  and  want  many  of  Ihs  nocsHarlei  of  Ufa.  Ha*  to  boy  tbB 
dieapsat  of  grocarlea  and  prodiions  In  order  to  koep  ont  of  debL 
POOD.— £rval;/b*t    Bread,  bnlter,  aalt  pork  or  flab,  warmed  potatoea,  ooffM. 

Dtn^a:        Bread^  meat,  poUUoea,  cabbage. 

Supptr.       Bnad,  buuer  and  tea. 

Oon  or  LmnQ, ttia 

StBt,       .       .       .    «14t  00       Flab,       .       .       .    «10  00       Dry  gooda,  .    |lfi  00 

Va^        .       .       .       31  00       llllk,      ...       IS  80       Bnndilea,   .       .       .      ST  80 
Oroeerlae,       .       .      SST  «0       Boou  and  aboea,  .      23  00 
XlMt,  .  an       Clotblng^  .      U  It 


uixi.-OFZtRA.TnrEs.  as  ramUle*. 

ITt.  SBESSEB,  IN  lOLL.  XnglUh. 

of  btber, |«§a 

daogblsr,  aged  IS SOS 

t«8S 

OomiTtON.— Family  numbera  ft,  parenta  and  4  children  tnat  tbrM  to  elltoen  yeareof  age^ 
two  go  to  achooL  Have  a  tenement  of  ft  rooma.  In  a  pour  locality,  and  the  anrroiUDdioga 
anclnn  and  dliagreeablc,  Tbe  hiiuio  Is  wrll  funrlibcd,  and  kept  very  clean.  Family  dreaae* 
veil,  and  li  vary  comtorlable  conildertng  the  locality.  IlivD  a  acwing.macblne.  Bnbacrlbe 
for  one  dally  and  two  weakly  papan,  bealde  two  magailnoa.  Wonld  like  to  Uve  lo  a  better 
place,  bnt  caaoot  flod  laeh  a  hoiue  aa  they  oan  aSbrd  to  pay  for. 

while  bread,  butler,  n 

ila. 

w,  cbeiae  or  cold  meat,  crookara,  pi 
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No.  177. 

Eabnihgs  of  fkther, 

son,  aged  18, 


lOLL-HANB. 


$4M 

176 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  three  to  thirteen  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  schooL  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  with  agree- 
able surroundings,  also  have  plenty  of  yard>room.  The  apartments  are  modersicly  veil 
fumislied.    Family  dresses  passably  well. 

Food. — Break/asL    Bread,  hotter,  cold  meat,  remains  left  from  dinner. 


Dinner, 
Supper, 

Cost  of  Livmo, 

Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  pie. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

• 
%              m              9              t 

$688 

Sent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 

.      $60  00       Fish,               .       .    $10  68 
43  60       Milk,      .       .       .      26  14 

.      826  61       Booto  and  shoes,  .      20  00 
88  86       Clothing,       .       .      68  40 

Dry  goods. 
Papers, 
Sundries,  . 

.    $12M 

•  OO 

14  87 

No.  178. 


lOLL-BJLND. 


BitJL 


Babninob  of  father, $408 

son,  aged  li, 


$736 

Condition.— Finaanily  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  fh>m  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  snrroundlB^ 
The  rooms  are  well  ftimlshed,  and  convenient.  Family  dresses  well,  and  has  money  In  i 
bank. 

Food.— i3!reaJ/as^    Bread,  butter,  oomed  meat  or  fish  and  coffee. 

JHnner,        ICeat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables  and  bread. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  what  is  left  firom  dinner,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Cost  of  Lrvnro,  . 

• 

Rent,        .       .       .    $108  00 
Fuel,        .       .       .        62  60 
Oiocerles,       .       .286  40 
ICcat,       ...        80  10 

Fish, 

Kilk,      . 

Boots  and  shoes,  • 

Clothing, 

.       * 

$14  20 
20  08 
10  60 
60  00 

.... 

Dry  goods. 
Papers, 
Sundries,  . 

•     $n6 

.    $3800 
400 

.     2612 

No.  170. 

Earninos  of  fftther, 

son,  aged  16, 


SBOnON-HAND,  IN  lOXJ^ 


$097 


Condition.— Family  numbeis  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  sge; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  healthy  locality,  with  good  surround- 
ings.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Fkmily 
dresses  well  and  attends  church.    Have  money  in  the  savings  bank. 

Food.— f  rMiJ^ast.    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  bread,  e^s,  ham  or  cold  meat,  oake^  tea. 

Dinner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  sometimes  fish,  cheese,  pie,  eake,  tea. 


Cost  of  Liyino, 

Bent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat, 

Fish, 


•            a            • 

.    $120  00 

Milk,      .       .       . 

•        • 
$10  70 

Religion,   . 

62  00 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

88  60 

Books  and  papers,    . 

.      846  76 

Clothing, 

168  00 

Sundries,  . 

78  90 

Dry  goods,    . 

86  00 

16  00 

Societies, 

10  00 

$MI 

$14  00 

8M 
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So.  ISOl  eSOnON-HAND,  m  MILL.  Jmtrican. 

Babkhkw  of  fitbcr,    .      .      .      .  ' ttSO 

Oomtnoif.— Funll^  nuoiber*  S,  jwniiu  sad  I  etilM  of  three  yean  of  age.  Dtc  Id  *  Isds. 
uent  of  1  nwmi,  In  ■  plenUDt  looHlT,  *itb  igreciblo  itimiiindliiga.  The  ■partmeDti  irs 
well  rarrilatied  *Dd  cupetcd.    Hwo  a  sewinif.iiuebLiio.    Famllj  dnHca  veil  uid  ■Uenila 
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No.  188.  eSOnOK-HAND,  IN  lOLL.  MngU«h. 

BABNnros  of  faUier, $600 

daughter,  aged  1ft, 320 

Goifi>XTioir.~Fainlly  numben  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  three  to  fifteen  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  echool.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  uriih  good  sor- 
rbundlngs.  The  fipartments  are  well  Aimiahed,  and  parlor  carpeted.  Family  dreiflet  well 
and  attends  church.  .  . 

Food. — BrtakfatL   Bread,  bntter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  gingwbread  and  coflbe. 
Dinner.         Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  flah  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea.    Have  baked  beam  Bondfty 
morning. 


CoBT  OF  Ijviiro, 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Heat, 

Flah, 


•                •                ■ 

.$190  00 

•        •        .        •        < 
Milk 

»       •       ■ 
$23  80 

Societies, . 

.      49  60 

Boots  and  shoe*, 

.      2680 

Religion,  .       • 

.    828  80 

Clothing,    . 

.      6800 

Bundries,  •       •       • 

.      06  19 

Dry  goods. 

.      17  40 

846 

Papers, 

900 

$T« 

$8  00 
14  00 


No.  184. 


BECnON-HAND,  IN  MILL. 


^nfflUL 


Eabiizvos  of  husband $66T 

wife, 800 


$KT 


Coin>moir.~Family  numbers  2 ;  both  work  in  the  mill.  Board  In  a  private  boaiding* 
house,  and  have  a  spare  room  for  a  sitting-room,  which  they  have  famished  very  niody. 
They  dress  well  and  attend  church.  Board  ia  good;  meat  three  Umea  per  day.  They  art 
comfortably  situated,  and  saving  money. 

Ck>8T  OF  LlYXNG, $741 


Board, 

Fuel, 

Boots  and  shoes, 


.  $020  00       Clothing,    . 
7  00       Dry  goods, 
.      14  80       Societies,   . 


$61  66  ReUgion,  .  .  .  $10  00 
14  00  Books  and  papers,  .  22  00 
12  00       Sundries,.  .80  56 


No.  186. 

Earv Dfos  of  father, 
wife. 


SECTION-HAND,  IN  MILL. 


MkglUh. 


$584  60 
102  00 


$n«ao 


Condition.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  1  child  of  four  years  of  age.  Occupy  a  toi^ 
ment  of  4  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  city,  with  neat  surroundings.  The  house  is  eon- 
venient  and  comfortable ;  the  sitting-room  and  bedrooms  are  carpeted.  Havie  sewing  and 
wringing  machines.  Family  seems  healthy  and  dresses  well ;  they  attend  ehnrdi ;  the  fitthcf 
belongs  to  several  societies.  Has  done  well  the  last  two  years,  as  the  mother  works  la  the 
mill  about  six  months  In  the  year,  and  can  therefore  savo  money. 

Food.  Sreak/aet.    Graham  and  white  bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  potatoes,  cake,  pie,  tea. 
JHnner,        Meat  of  some  kind  every  day,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  pudp 

ding  and  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fl-«sh  fish,  preserves,  cheeae,  cake^  pi«,  tea. 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        • 
Fish, 


•             •            • 

.$108  00 

•        ■        • 
Milk,  .       . 

.       •       •      • 
.       .    $14  60 

Societies, . 

.      83  76 

Clothing,    . 

.      IK)  76 

Magazines  and  pa> 

.    229  40 

BootB  and  shoes, 

,        .      19  60 

pers,      . 

.      64  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      2000 

Bundriea,  •       •      • 

.      1200 

Religion^    . 

•      9000 

$16  00 

600 

24  01 
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BECnOK-HAIID,  IN  lOLL. 


^M, 


COHnmoH.— Ficill;  Dumben  i,  pimnta  nd  3  shlldran  ftvm  lU  to  fOarteen  f  ci 
two  go  to  (cbool.  Live  In  ■  lenemeDt  of  4  roomi,  In  a  good  tocalltf,  with  picuani 
iDj^  The  HpunnflnU  an  well  furalihsdi  aod  parlor  caip«tod.  Family  drouei 
Vooo.—BnaHfiul.    Broad,  boiler,  sold  mnt,  gingerbread,  co9k». 

ZHnaer.         Brsod,  meat,  pointoei,  TCgetablca,  ploklea,  pl«  or  padding. 
SHpptr.         Bread,  bntur,  Oih  or  cbs»e,  tea. 


CotT  or  Lircio, 


(MOO  Plifa, 

M  CO  U)lk, 

SIT  4B  BooU  and  aboai, 

W  U  OlolblDg, 


|8  00  Dry  good!, 

U  S&  Booka  and  papen,  . 

W  Da  Bodetlei, . 

n  K  Bondiiei,  .      . 


BstnroiT-SAiiD,  nr  ictu.. 


OORDiTiCili.— Family  nnmben  4,  paranta  and  1  chlldreo  of  three  and  >li  yaara  of  age ;  one 
(oea  to  acbooL  Live  la  B  tanement  of  t  rooDU,  well  iltuated  In  a  good  and  besllhy  neigbbor. 
bood,  and  Tccy  oonTenimt  to  work.  Tbe  apaitmenlg  an  veil  fuinlihed.  FamUy  dneeet 
well  and  aueadi  ohnroh.    Haa  aoma  money  In  aaviogi  bank. 

VaOD^Brta^fatt.    Bnad,  butter,  aometliiiea  meat,  eggi,  gingerbread  or  cooklai  and  tea. 
Uinntt-         Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoea,  T<^lablea,  pLe  or  pudding. 
Bupptr.         Bread,  batter,  oold  meat  or  oheeao,  cake,  tea. 

OOBT  or  LtTDia, ttaz 

BmK.        .  .   •«  00       HUk |2«  S3       Fapere,     .  .     •«  (M 

Fuel,         .       .       .      n  10       Boote  aad  iboea,       .      SB  W       ReUglon,  .       .       .     lo  oo 
.    939  1%       ClaUiIng,     .  .      43  M       Bundrtee, .       .       .     40  ST 


BBono]T-nAin>,  w  kill. 


COKDCTIOIt.— Family  nnmtwn  t,  parents  and  4  eblldren  from 
tbroe  go  to  ecbool.  Occapy  n  tenement  of  «  room*,  iltaated  near  i 
toga.  HouieliwellfaralHbed,  and  pvlDrcurpfTted.  Family  dreei 
tooD.—BrtiUifiiiL    Breed, ) 

Dinger.         6r™d. ) 

Sapptr.         Bread,  1 
Covr  or  Lntna, . 


mlll,irltb  ftdr  aorroand- 


or  egga,  glDger1>read,  coffbe- 
,  potatocft.Tog^bled,  plcklee. 


Dry  good*. 
Booka  and  pa 
Snsdrlca,  . 


'T^^W 
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No.  189.  SECnOK-HAND,  IN  MILL. 

Eabnihos  of  fother,  • 

daughter,  aged  10, 271 

aon,agedl4, • 100 

CoNDinOH.— Family  nnmbera  7,  parents  and  6  children  from  eight  to  alxteoi  years 
tvro  go  to  school.   Have  a  tenement  of  0  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  locality,  and  with  good 
ings.    The  house  is  well  ftirnlshed;  have  a  cottage-organ.    Family  dresses  welL 

a 

Foojy.—Breai/eut.    Bread,  bntter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  coflte. 
Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Lnmra, 

Bent,        .  .  .  $180  00  Fish,      .               .  $7  48  Dry  goods. 

Fuel,        .  .  .  64  00  Milk,      .       .       .  19  00  Societiea,  . 

Groceries,  .  •  427  98  Boots  and  shoes,  •  89  80  Papers, 

Meat,       .  .  .  121 88  Clothing,       .       .  87  00  Bondrlea,  . 


$M8S 

of  •«•; 


n 

$30  07 

•  00 

IS  00 

13  00 


No.  190. 


BPINNSB. 


jenffliMh. 


EABHnrofl  of  father, $621 

son,  aged  12, 108 


$n» 


Ck>ifDinoir.— Family  numbera  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  seven  and  twelve  fears  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  but  with  unpleasant 
surroundings;  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrangements  very  imperfect.  The  apartments 
are  well  ftimlBhed,  and  kept  neat  and  clean.  Family  dresses  wclL  Haa  money  in  aavings 
bank.    Belongs  to  a  dividing  store,  and  buys  all  goods  ftx>m  10  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper. 

¥ooi>.-^Sreai^€uL    Bread,  bntter,  cold  meat,  oofTee. 

IHnner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pudding  and 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Limro, 

Bent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries,        .    ■ 

Meat, 

... 

.    $90  00 
.      4000 
.    190  89 
.      0940 

.               •             a              • 

Fish,  . 

Milk,  .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Clothing,    • 

•  •       • 

.    $1100 

•  2920 
.      8840 
.      8000 

Dry  goods. 

Books  and  papers, . 

Sundries,.       .       • 

$M 

$42  09 

2100 
63  SI 

Ko.  191. 


8PINNBB. 


XngUA. 


EABinHaa  of  fiather, • $028 

son,  aged  18, 148 


$770 


CoiVDiTioir.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  echooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  very  good  neighborhood,  with  dean 
and  healthy  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  with  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a 
sewing>machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

'FooD.^Breakftut.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  cofToe. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese,  tea. 


Cost  of  LiyxHo 

Rent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


,    •        •        . 

.$120  00 

*       .       •       • 
Milk,  . 

... 
.    $80  24 

•       .       .        ■        • 
Papers,    . 

.      8006 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      23  75 

Societies,  . 

.    297  41 

Clothing,   . 

.      6000 

Religion,  . 

.    101  79 

Dry  goods. 

.      16  28 

Sundries, . 

$7un 

$5M 
900 

12  00 
860 


-FudUj  niimtMn  ft,  pumta  uid  ft  chlldma  troni 
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No.  IM.  8PINI7EB. 

Sabhihos  of  huBband, #510 

wife, m 

Ooia>moir.->FMnily  niimben  2 ;  both  work.  Board  in  a  private  family ;  hare  a  apare  room 
for  BitUog-rooiD,  which  is  well  fumiBhed  and  carpeted.  They  dreM  well  and  are  oomfortabty 
well  off;  save  money.    The  board  Ib  good;  meat  twice  per  day. 

Cost  of  Lnmro, \      $UL 

Board,     .  .  $416  00       aolhing,   .  .    $00  00       Charity,    .       •       .   $»  00 

Fuel  and  light,  15  00       Dry  goodi,        .       .     28  00       Sandriee,  induding 

BootB  and  shoea,     .     19  00       Papers,      •       .  8  00  recreation,    •       •     70  00 


Ko.  196.  8PINNEB. 

SARmoiGS  of  father,       .       .       .   ' $640 

son,  aged  U^ IfiO 


CoivDmoir.— Family  numberB  4,  parente  and  2  children  of  aeven  and  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleasanc 
ings.    The  apartments  are  well  fhmished.    Family  dresses  welL 

Food.    BreakfaM,    Bread,  batter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
IHnner,        Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  pie. 
Supper,        Bread,  batter,  fish  or  cheese,  and  tea. 


Oorr  OF  Lr 

Tim 

f ,       .               a               . 

*       • 

.        •        ■ 

^Hft 

Bent, 

• 

.    $06  00 

Fish,  .    '  • 

.     $6  00 

Dry  goods. 

.   $14  15 

Facl, 

. 

.      89  75 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      15  24 

Papers,    . 

600 

Groceries, 

. 

.    810  88 

BootB  and  shoes, 

.      2244 

Societies, . 

.      UOO 

Ueat,       . 

. 

.      8120 

Clothing,   .       . 

.      4800 

Sondries, . 

.      »tf 

No.  197.  BFtNNSB.  TrUiu 

fiABNiKOB  of  father, $556 

daughter,  aged  17, 840 

son,  aged  18, 168 

$1,061 

CoivDinoN.—Family  nambers  7,  parents  and  6  children  from  one  to  seventeen  years  of  ogt; 
two  go  to  Bchool.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  convenient  to  the  mill,  with  good  and  pleas- 
ant snrroandlngB.  Honso  is  wett  fturnishcd,  but  only  one  room  carpeted.  Family  dreaaes  wdl 
and  has  money  in  savings  bank. 

Food.— jSreoA/asfc    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
Dinner,        Bread,  butter,  meat.,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper,        Broad,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat  left  from  dinner,  tea. 

Co8V  OP  Lrviiro,   ..•...•.....••.  $0W  ID 

Bent,  .  $144  00  Fish,  .  .    $24  00  Dry  goods,       .        .  $24  00 

Fuel,         .  .             56  00'  Milk,.               .  .28  80  Books  and  papers,  .  14  60 

Groceries,  .  .    808  96  Boots  and  Bhoes,  .      33  40  Bodcties,  .       .        .  6  00 

2iCeat,        .  .  .116  17  Clothing.    .       .  .     91 95  Sondrica, .       .       .  01 01 
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BPABB-HABD,  IN  HILL. 


<d», 


--P«roili'  nnmlMri  S,  pmnti  ud  8  chlldrm  ftom  •even  lo  Rttem  fatn  o 
two  go  10  ufaool.  Hits  ■  tanemeiil  of  Brooou,  VEllBltaaUd,  and  wllh  Flcan  nodfacnlll: 
ronndliigi.  The  rooma  are  moderabily  veil  rumiihed,  sod  clesn.  Famllyli  ccoaom 
droa,  but  kwkg  mp«cUble  and  well.  It  Ukei  all  tbs  sarnlDfi  to  aapporl  the  fimlly. 
Wooo.—Smli/ail.    Bread,  butter,  neat,  potalooa,  cake  and  BoBCe. 

Pinner.        Bread,  m«t,  poUtooa,  aomcllRin  vegcUblca,  plcklee  and  pie. 

Sapptr.        Bnad,  bnuer,  oomad  maM  or  flab,  cbecae,  giOEerbread  and  l«iu 
Con  or  Livuia, 


.  »8*«) 

FUh,.       .       . 

.   IIOSO 

Drnooda.      .       . 

Ullk,  .      .       . 

Socletlea,  . 

.      KVJ 

Olotblns,    .       . 

.      MM 

Bnndriaa, .       .       . 

8LABHXB,  m  KILL. 


d  i  cblldre 

ffom 

twolo 

flReenye 

no 

*tst\ 

In 

fnir  1 

coDldbom.dc 

noro 

nffi 

Dk-V* 

flowed 

Inio 

ThcB 

part. 

nenuareireUflmilabed 

and 

neli 

VtXtUi—Bna^faiL  Bread,  batter,  IVoab  meat  or  egga,  cake  and  ik>9^ 

DtnltrT.  Brud.  batter,  men.  potaloea,  rcgetablea,  pickiea,  pie  o 

BipptT.  Braad.  butter.  Alb  or  Dbeeae,  glngeniread  ud  toa. 

Con  or  Lntaa, 


l[.a^        . 


.•108  00 

Fiih,  .     .     . 

.    tUM 

«11k, .     .    . 

.      IT9S 

.  swos 

Boou  and  >!»•■, 

.      3SSS 

BocIcILaa,  . 

.      8TT* 

Clotblnl,   .       . 

.    100  00 

BuDdiiea, . 

daugbter,  aged  IV,    . 


•ns 


OoifDinov.— Family  nnmben  B.  pannli  and  4  cblldrea  ftom  fbar  lo  aliteeD  jvara  of  age. 
OcCDpy  B  toDomcnt  or  0  roomi,  altaalcd  near  the  mill,  witb  good  lurroaadlng*  and  aaoltorr 
■rrajigemcnU-  The  home  li  veil  fumlBhcd,  and  no  dirt  la  allowed  to  aceumuLato  In  or  near 
thefaoatc,  a«  tbo  condlUon  of  rental  l>,  tbat  occspanu  keep  the  premlica  clean.    Family 

lb*  work  !■  very  hard  and  vcirlng.    Weavera  In  Fall  Rlier  run  too  many  loooii,  which  ex. 
luuuu  Ibeir  atnogth,  and  leaiea  Ihem  wHbant  energy  for  anything  elae  after  the  work  la  done. 


Food.— AwVotl.    Bread  au 

Supprr.        Bread,  be 

COM  or  LIVIKG, 


jr  egga,  e 


.•131  DO 

Fl.b.  .       .        . 

.  tiaoo 

.       t4« 

Milk, .     .     . 

.      8720 

Bool,  aid  ibooa. 

tollglOB.  .          .          . 

.    UIM 

Clothing,    .       . 

.     108  00 

Simdrlea,.       .       . 
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Ko.  aoi.  WEAVER. 

BABKnras  of  father, $686 

SOD,  aged  16, ' S90 

|S16 

CoiTDiTXOH.— Famtty  nnmben  6,  parents  and  4  children  fit>m  three  to  fifteen  yeara  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  In  a  fonr-tenement  block,  poorly  altaated,  In  a 
poor  neighborhood.  The  bonse  is  built  in  a  style  peculiar  to  Fall  Blver,  hayii^  neitlier  parlor 
nor  sitting-room ;  simply  a  kitchen  and  8  bedrooms,  with  a  small  room  for  eloeeC  and  abik. 
The  house  is  moderately  well  fbmished.  The  privies  are  exposed  to  the  aireeL  Family 
dresses  well  on  Sunday,  but  very  carelessly  during  the  week. 

Food.— Break/aH,    Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
'    IHnner*        Moat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pickles  and  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat,  cake  and  tea. 

$766 

.     $460 
»40 


OOBT  OP  LimfG, 

Rent, 

see 

.$120  00 

.... 
Milk,  .       .       . 

... 
.   $3640 

•       •       .        < 
Papers,     . 

a 

Fuel, 

.      61  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.     2160 

Sundries,  • 

• 

Groceries, 

.    81109 

Clothing,    . 

.      6000 

Heat, 

.    122  61 

Dry  goods, 

.      8000 

Ko.  202.  WEAVER.  JPtiffiUk, 

Eabninoa  of  father,    .............   $648 

wife »1 

$M4 

OONDiTioir.— Family  numbers  6,  parents,  grandmother  and  2  children  of  tAx  and  tea  yean 
of  ago;  both  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surronndinga.  The 
apartments  are  well  ftimished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food.— jB!r«aJ/as<.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggi,  coffee. 

ZHnner.       Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  v^petables,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

OOBT  OF  LlVINO, $7M  fiO 

Rent,  .  $106  00  Milk,  .       .  .  $31 24  Grandmother, .  .  $60  00 

Fuel,  •  .     40  85  BooU  and  shoes,  .  28  50  Papers,     .       .  .  14  00 

Groceries,  .  .    806  22  Clothing,    .  .  44  80  Societies, .       .  .  0  00 

Meat,        .  .  .    117  80  Dry  goods,        .  .  14  00  Sundries, .       .  .  16  <0 


No.  203.  WEAVER.  MngU$h. 

Xakhinos  of  father, •       •       •   $680 

son,  aged  16, ***     ..^ 

IW 

CONDinoir.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  firom  one  to  i^taeii  years  of  sge; 
two  go  to  schooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  amall  garden 
attached.  The  rooms  are  well  ftimished,  and  the  parlor  is  carpeted.  Have  sewing  and  wringlni 
machines.  Family  dresses  well,  and  is  economical.  Have  money  in  savings  bank;  can  sate 
some,  but  have  to  work  hard  to  do  so. 

FooD.~^real/iM<.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  or  pie,  oofTee. 

Dinner.       Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  cheese,  cake,  tea. 

Cost  or  Liyino |B0 

Rent,        .              .  $108  00       Milk,  .       .       .       .   $88  62       Charity,    .       .       .  $10  00 

Fuel,        ,       .       .     43  80       Boots  and  shoes,       .     41 20       Recreation,      .       .  80  00 

Groceries,               .    868  00       Clothing,    .              .     87  00       Sundries,  .       .      •  O  ^ 
Meat,        .       . 
Fish,.       .       • 


.            .            * 

.  $108  00 

.... 
Milk,  .       .       . 

... 
.    $8862 

.... 
Charity,   . 

.      4380 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      4120 

Recreation, 

. 

.    86800 

Clothing,    . 

.      87  00 

Sundries,  .       . 

• 

.      07  40 

Dry  goods. 

.      4100 

860 

Papers, 

000 
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OoKDiTtOR.— Funlly  Dnralien  t,  f*nat»  and  i  ddldnn  from  two  W  flftcu  jrean  at  *ge; 
twu  go  to  uhooL  ilATfl  A  urxemont  of  fi  roofUi  w«ll  Altuated,  uid  vkth  good  and  hcallhy  Bur* 
TODndlDta.  ThebouHlavcllfumlahedmodkeptclean;  Ihe  iwuiu  lire  TenUIUad  by  mnn*  ot 
raglatcn  Id  Ibo  cblnuuiyi.  So  rofiua  la  allowed  to  ucnmnlMe  Id  the  ywd,  but  II  ii  kept  eleu 
and  iDgoodordor.  FunJly  dmaea  vcU. 
yaoD.—BrtaltJtut.    Bread,  buUcr,  meat  or  iggi,  pie  mod  eottta. 

Dinner,         Bmu],  grahsm  bniid,  butler,  mwt,  poUtoas,  vegetable*  thna  Umeiper 

wHk,  picklee,  pudding  or  pie,  and  tea. 
Suppir.        Brcnd,  butler,  cbee*e  or  cold  meat,  cake  ud  lea.    Baked  beaD*  on  Sao. 
daynionilaB. 

tsot 


lUnl,        .       . 

.$108  00 

Milk..       .       . 

.  tuw 

Fapen,     .       .        . 

FoeU        .       . 

Bonli  and  ihoei. 

XIOO 

SoDdrlca, 

.    SW» 

Ootblng,    .       . 

.      BITS 

Heat,        .       . 

.    IDIM 

Crj  BOOdi, 

U  30 

No.  sot.                                               WXAVBR.  Al^Ilrt. 

BAunirai  at  Iklber, t«0«  go 

wiia •■ jo»  oo 

(OD,  vedlB 11140 

timw 

CoMDtTiOM.— Family  onmben  !>,  parent*  and  S  oblldrea  from  Ifaree  to  thirteen  yean  of  age; 
one  child  only  gow  to  BctaooL  Ocenpy  a  teuFment  of  1  roomi,  vllh  Terr  poorinrroBDdlngt, 
bol ronvcnlrnt  Indoora.  Family  li  very  fondordoirorgaDd  lia>.agreat  variety.  The  ohlldrea 
are  welldrcued,  enjoy  good  health  andaiund  church.  Tba  faiher  prdbn  remalnbig  at  home 
or  enjoylogrrah  sir  Bundaya,  aa  It  la  lbs  only  day  he  has  (Or  real  and  recreatkiD ;  while  he 
waa  alck  taal  year,  bii  wife  worked  for  the  weaTsn,  and  earned  tlM. 
V<KtO.—Brtttlifiul.    Bread  and  butler,  cfaeeae  or  moat,  or  egg*  with  warned  potaloea,  cake, 

coOM. 
DtinuT.        Ileal.  potalOea,  vegetablea  two  or  three  time*  a  week  when  In  eeaion,  pla 

or  pudding.  Bometlme*  potalxH-pIe  and  bae&teak,  aoup  or  pnd^ng, 

Stpptr.        Bread,  feutler,  aomatlnie*  Hah  lulead  of  nisat,  gingerbread  or  oake,  tea. 

Corr  or  Livnra (ua  TO 

Qroccriea,       .       .  tSHlfi       Heat  or  flab,      .       .   (Tl  90       Boou  and  aboei,      .   tt>  00 

Bent,  .      M  00       Illlk IS  BO       Dry  gooda,  .      IS  N> 

Fuel,  .       ,      W  00       ClDlblng,   .  .    10«  00       BondiJe*.  .  .      IB  It 


WEAYSK.  AffllO. 

•im, '. •««« 

aon,  agedU, ItO 

ItU 

OaHnrnoH.— Family  nimibera  I,  parenta  and  S  eblldren  from  threeto  thirteen  yean  of  age; 
one  goca  to  achooL    Occupy  a  tenement  of  t  toon*  conTenlenl  lo  mill,  with  good  autrutmd- 
Inga.    The  hooae  la  Dioderately  well  Inralalied.    Family  dreaae*  well. 
VoOd.—BtkiV^    Bread,  bntter,  cold  mnt  or  egga.  coke,  tea. 

JHHnrr.        Ucat,  potatoea,  Tcgetablea,  plcklca,  bread,  pis  or  podding. 
Supper.         Bread,  bnller.  Hah  or  abeeae,  gtagerbreod,  tea. 

OoR  or  Linao, $t<a 

Rent,  .   |4t  00       Flah,  .  .       .   (13  00       Dr;  good*,  .   t2B  50 

rnel,  40  00       l£Uk,  .  .     Uti       Book*  and  paper*.  .       8  00 

Groeerlaa,  .    3U  ST       Boot*  and  aboea,       .      SI  00       Snndrt**, .       .       .      KkM 

Haai,  .     n  to       ClolUng,   .       .       .      «T  00 
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No.  2CI7. 
Earnings  of  fatber, 


WEAVER. 


CoimmoN.— Family  nunben  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  four  years  of 
a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  sltoatcd  and  with  good  snrroimdings.    The  rooms 
well  fhmlshed  sad  kept  clean.    Family  dresses  welL 

Food. — Breakfatii.   Bread,  batter,  cold  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 

Dinner*        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread  and  padding. 
Supper*        Bread,  batter,  cheese,  cake  or  pie,  and  tea. 


IMS 

Have 


Oowt  OF  Lmxo, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,       .       . 

•       •       • 

.    $40  00 
.      8260 
.    198  29 
.      82  26 

.        .        .       • 

Milk,  .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,    . 
Dry  goods, 

.       .       • 

.    $17  70 
.      22  16 
^      4100 
.      1000 

.       •        •        • 

Papers, 
Sundries, . 

.      $500 

.    $soo 

.      6606 

No.  208. 

Eabningb  of  father, 
wife,    . 


WEAVER. 


$n 


OoifDmoif  .—Family  nombers  8,  parents  and  1  child,  who  goes  to  achooL    Lire  In  a  i 
ment  of  4  rooms,  well  sltaated,  with  good  surroandinge.    The  iqpartmeAts  are  well  ftiralshed 
and  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Yoon.^BreakfaH,    Bread,  batter,  meat,  cake,  tea. 

JHnner*        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pie. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  tea. 


Cost  of  Livino.  . 

•      ••       ■       . 

•      •      . 

•        •        •        • 

.$T»5tt 

Rent, 

.       .$182  00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.    $8026 

Bodeties, .       • 

.    ••«• 

Fuel, 

.       .      4285 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      20  60 

Care  of  house. 

.     8S00 

Groceries, 

.       .    80129 

Clothing,    . 

.      8009 

Bundries, . 

.       90 

Meat, 

.'      .      76  48 

Dry  goods, 

.      28  80 

Fish, 

.       .       7  20 

Papers, 

.      10  00 

No.  200.  WEAVER. 

Earninqb  of  father, •      \ 

son,  aged  18, 


$450 
142 


$908 


CoNDiTioif.— Family  numbers  0,  parents  and  4  children  ftx>m  one  to  thirteen  yean  of  ag«; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  In  a  good  locality,  with  a  amall  garden 
attached  to  the  house.  The  rooms  are  pooriy  ftimished,  but  kept  neat  and  el«aa.  Faailly 
dresses  moderately  weU.  The  father  ssys  it  is  impossible  to  provide  for  his  fiunlly  with  Ui 
earnings  only. 

Food.— A'eaA/asC    Bread,  butter,  meat,  oolfBe. 

Dinner,         Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  sometimes  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Limfo, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 


$00  00       Meat, . 
47  80       Milk,  .       . 
209  89       Boots  and  shoes, 


$80  40  Clothing,  . 
88  00  Dry  goods, 
20  80       BttDdrics, . 


$6N 

$2100 

UOO 

lU 
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XrnaldUed.  MELL   OFSBATIVBS.  48  FamiUeB. 

Ko.  210.  LABORBB»  IN  MILL.  SnglUh. 

BLAXHDias  of  father, $437 

daughter,  aged  17, 281 

■on,  aged  14,      .       . 177 

$875 

Oomomoir.— Family  numbers  0,  parents  and  4  ebildren  fh)m  three  to  seveDteen  years  of 

a^e ;  one  goes  to  school.    Oocnpy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.     House  moder. 

ately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  well. 

WooD.—Brea^tuL    Bread,  butter,  meat  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  oofTee. 

IHnner,        Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  pie. 

Supper.       Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 

CkMT  OF  Lxvnro, $828  84 

Rent,        .  .  $120  00       Milk,  .  .   $15  82       Societies,  .  .     $6  00 

IhMl,        .       .       .     49  60       Booto  and  shoes,  20  20       Religion,  •  .     12  00 

Orooeries,        .       .    800  19       dothing,   .  .     60  75       Sundries, .       .       .     23  86 

Heat,  '     •       .       .     90  82       Dry  goods,  .     10  00 

Vlali,        •       .       •       0  21       Papers,  .       .       8  00 


No.  21L 

of  fother, 

daughter,  aged  10, 


LABOBBR,  m  MILL. 


EnfflUh, 
$800 
270 


$066 

OoHDinoir.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children,  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  ago; 
one  goes  to  schooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  The  house  Is 
well  famished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food.— JSItmA/mI.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  tea. 

Dinner,        Bread,  butter,  nieat,  potatoes,  Tegetabtes,  pie. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cake,  tea. 

OofT  OF  Limio $006 

Bent,        .       .       .   $60  00       Milk,  .  •       .   $16  18       Papers,     .  .     $4  00 

Fuel,        .       •       .     42  00       Boots  and  shoes,      .     18  00       Sundries,  .       .       .     20  80 
Groceries,  .    882  60       Clothing,   .  .     53  00 

Heat,  .     80  88       Dry  goods,  .     27  00 


No.  212.                                LABORER,  IN  MILI*.  Jffnfftteh, 

Barmings  of  father, $305  20 

daughter,  aged  12, 184  75 

$679  05 

OoKDiTioir.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  fh>m  nine  months  to  twelve  years 

of  age ;  two  go  to  school.    Have  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  in  the  worst  part  of  the  city. 

The  bouse  is  out  of  repair,  some  of  the  rooms  leak,  and  the  drainage  ftom  the  sink  is  choked 

up,  causing  a  stench  which  Is  almost  unbearable  in  wet  weather.    The  bouse  is  barely  far. 

nished  and  the  family  scantily  dressed.    The  mother  and  children  look  pale  and  unhealthy, 

and  in  fact,  are  so ;  for  it  cost  more  last  year  for  sickness  than  it  would  to  have  paid  the 

difference  for  a  decent  house.    Family  is  in  debt,  .and  it  costs  more  to  live,  from  that  cause, 

m»  they  are  nearly  always  behind  with  the  store-bill.    Another  one  of  the  children  will  be  able 

to  work  this  summer,  so  the  &mily  is  in  hopes  of  doing  better.    Three  of  the  Cunily  attend 

ehnrdi. 

Food.— Aneal/ssf.    Bread,  butter,  somnlmes  but  not  often,  have  eggs,  and  tea. 

JMnner.       Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie  or  pudding.    Have  the  cheapest 

meat,  or  they  would  not  be  able  to  have  it  every  day. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  cake  and  tea,  sometimes  toasted  cheese  instead  of  butter. 

The  younger  children  have  oat  ox  Indian  meal  porridge  for  breakfast. 

Cost  of  Lnmia, $807  10 

Rent,  .   $06  00      MItk,  .  .   $18  00       Fbysidan  and  med- 

Fuel,        .  .     89  00       Boots  and  shoes,  22  00  Idne,     .  .   $38  75 

Oroeeries,  .    819  75       Clotliing,    '.       .       .     89  00       Sundries,  .  .     18  00 

Meat,        .       .       .42  00       Dry  goods,        .       .       9  00 
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No.  213.  TiABOBBB,  IK  MILL.  MngUiJL 

Eabhinqs  of  falher, ^IS4 

aon,  aged  15, .  SM 

■on,  aged  18, 90O 

mo 

OoHDinON.— Family  numbeiv  0,  parento  and  4  children  from  two  to  fifteen  yean  of  ^e; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occapy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleasant  sor- 
ronndings.  The  house  is  moderately  well  ftimislied,  with  one  room  carpeted.  There  was 
sickness  in  the  fiunily  last  summer,  which  consumed  the  few  ftinds  they  had  aaved. 

Food.— .Sr«aJi/a«f.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner,        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie  or  pudding. 

Supper*       Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cheese,  pie,  tea.    Beans  eveiy  Satorday  njgbl. 

006T  OF  LiVIHO, *    .         .        $91t 

Bent,  .  $84  00  Fish,  .  .  f  13  90  I>ry  goods,       .       .  $96  M 

Fuel,         .  ;  60  60  Milk,  .               .  .  81  42  Societies,  •       .       •  8  01 

Ghrocerios,  .  871 10  Boots  and  shoes,  •  41  80  Books  and  papers,  •  9  08 

Meat,        .  .  08  27  Clothing,    .       .  .  87  00  Bundrics, .       •       .  TO  fl 


No.  214.  LABOBEB,  IN  MILL.  Xn^fiiA. 

EAftMnroB  of  father, $402 

daughter,  aged  16, 812 

$n4 

CoifDiTiON.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  twelve  and  sixteen  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  and 
with  good  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  weU  Aimlshed,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  FsmOy 
dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food. — Brea^faH,    Bread,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pleUes  and  pie. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  d&eese,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  ov  Lrviif  o, $714 

Rent,  .   $98  00       Fish $11  00  Dry  goods,  .  .   $19 » 

Fuel,  .       .     46  00  .   Milk,  .                      .  19  30  Papers,     .  .  .     10  00 

Groceries,  .230  26  Boots  and  shoes,       .  28  60  Religion,.  .  .10  01 

Meat,  .     97 16  Clothing,    .              •  114  00  Sondriea, .  .  .     27  00 


No.  216.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  J^igUtk. 

Earmikob  of  ftither, 

daughter,  aged  16, 


•«» 


OONDinON.'-Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  and  pleasant  surroondlafk 
House  is  moderately  well  ftimished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food.— J?r«aJ^a«l.    Bread,  butter,  sometimes  ^gs,  or  what  was  left  from  dlzma>,<eoiIlBe. 
Dinner,       Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  bread,  pie. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese,  cake,  tea. 

Cost  of  Ltvnro $819 

Rent,  .   $68  00       Milk $11 28       Papers,     .       .       .    $8 10 

Fuel,  .     89  60       Boots  and  shoes,       •     14  00       Snndxles, .       •       .     10  M 

Groceries, 

Meat,       . .  . 


$66  00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.   $1128 

Papers,     . 

89  60 

Boots  and  shoes. 

•     14  00 

Snndxles,. 

808  60 

Clothing,    . 

.     87  60 

86  90 

Dry  goods, 

.      17  00 

1875.] 
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LABORER,  DflCILI. 


•on,  aged  II, ITS 

CosiDinoH.— ITiuiilly  DDmb«n  t,  pareDU  ud  i  cUldron  trom  fonr  to  Hrentoen  jam  ot 
one  scK»  to  Kbopl.    Bave  a  teaoment  at  B  roonii,  well  iliaUed,  and  with  sood  aniToDDil 
The  nwou  ire  v«U  ftirnlihtl)  ud  the  parloT  i*  carpeted.    Family  draKu  weH- 
FooD. — Srea^att.    Bread,  bntter,  wbat  wa4  left  ttmn  dlnaer,  gingerbread  and  colfM. 
Dinmtr.        Heat,  potaloea,  Kmotlraea  vegetililei,  bread  and  irie. 
Sapptr,        Bread,  butler,  cheeae  and  tea. 
Ootrr  o 


.  »ioo  00 

in.h,  .     .     . 

.     (BOO 

Drygood^       . 

.   tlSBD 

.      WTS 

MUk, .       .       . 

.      MTO 

Paper..     .       . 

.       •» 

.  ua  m 

BooUandahoH, 

Bundrlee,.        . 

.    Sbot 

.     MM 

aothlDg,   .       . 

UOO 

UlBOBSR,  in  lULU 


J".  OdK^Uut. 


COHDITIOR.— Family  numben  t,  parenU  i 
one  goea  to  icbooL  Occapy  a  tenement 
houH  U  modenMly  well  furnlibed.  Famil; 
Food — SrtaVatt-  Bread,  butter,  raid  me 
IXniter.  Ifeat,  potaloca,  iomelii 
Svpptr.       Bread,  bolter,  UDce,  t 


4  oblldren  from  Btb 


and  Tegetablta,  pie. 


Con  o: 


LABORER,  TS  IDLL. 


OMIDtTfOII.— Family  nnmben  t,  p 
two  go  W  acbooL  HaTe  a  tenement  ol 
and  aDbtaltbjr.  Tbe  boiue  la  elean,  b 
dreaaea  otoderalely  well. 

toOD.—Bnalfftut.  Bread,  hotter,  cold  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 

Dtuntr.  Bread,  bntter.  meal,  potaloea.  legolablea  and  pie. 

Supptr.  Bread.  buUer.  aaoee,  eaks  and  tea.    Bare  lonp  onni 
Cost  or  Ijtiko, 

Fnel.        ;       . 


rent!  and  3  cblldreD  ftom  (ii  U  aixteen  ycari  at  age ; 
I  roonu,  la  a  good  loeallly,  but  the  «urronndIngi  poor 
t  poorly  furnlibed.    The  family  li  In  good  health,  and 


tI8TS 

too 

4TU 


.    |«S00 

Flab,  .       .        . 

.    »1180 

Drygood^       .       . 

.      il  60 

Paper.,      .       .       . 

.  s»oa 

BooUandiboea, 

.      S3SS 

.     HTO 

Clolhlng,    .       . 

.    noo 
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No.  S10.  LABORSB,  IK  MILL.  F,  OamadUui. 

Eabuxngs  of  fathor $382 

•on,  aged  10, .       190 

Ck>]n>TnOH.— Ftomily  nninben  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  nine  monthe  to  ten  yean  of 
age ;  one  goea  to  aohooL  Have  a  tenemont  of  4  rooma  in  an  eight>tenemi3nt  blobk,  with  tMt 
door  on  the  fh>Dt  and  none  on  the  back ;  the  locality  and  aarroundinga  nnclean  and  diaagree- 
able..  The  privy  ia  within  alx  feet  of  the  building.  The  inaide  of^ihe  houae  ia  aa  dirty  aa  the 
aurroundings,  and  very  poorly  fumiehod.    Family  ia  poor. 

FooD.->J?reai^<M&    Pork  or  salt  fish,  potatoes,  bread  and  ooffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  eometimea  vegetablea,  and  bread. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  aometimea  ^ngerbread,  and  tea.    Flah  for  dinner,  Inatead 
of  meat,  two  days  in  the  week. 


Rent, 

• 

V,       *              •              • 

.    $84  00 

.        •        •        • 
Fish,  •       •       . 

•      •       ■ 
.    $18  60 

•        *       ■        * 
Dry  goods. 

.   $1150 

Fuel, 

. 

.      29  50 

Milk,  ...       . 

.      12  00 

Sundries, . 

.      U4S 

Oroceriea, 

• 

.    273  25 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      14  80 

Meat, 

• 

.      47  92 

Clothing,    . 

.      27  00 

No.  220.  LABOKBB,  IN  MILL.  F.  Canadian, 

Eabhuvos  of  father, .     $349 

daughter,  aged  19, 280 

son,  aged  12, 122 

$Ta 

Ooin>iTioir.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  fh>m  five  to  aixteon  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  wltlt  agree- 
able surroundings.*  The  house  is  weU  famished.    Family  dresses  well . 

Food.— ^eoJ/ast    Bread,  butter,  meat  and  warmed  potatoes,  gingerbread*  ooffee. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  tea. 

Cost  of  Livmo, • $T9S 

Bent,        .       .       .  $120  00       Fish,  .       .       .       .     $9  70       Dry  goods,       .        .   $19  00 
Fuel,        .       .       .     40  00       Milk,  .       .       .       ,     7&  Ih       Sundries, .       .       .     15  00 
Qroceries, 
Meat, 

No.  221.  LAJBORBB,  IN  MILL.  J*.  Canadian, 

Babvxzvos  of  father, ^.a..     $448 

daughter,  aged  14, 226 

eon,  aged  11, 162 

$831 

Ck>lfDrnoif.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  firom  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  0  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  unclean  and  disagrte- 
able  surroundings.  The  house  is  poorly  Airnished,  but  neat,  considering  the  locality.  It  ts 
strange  that  people  will  live  in  such  houses,  when,  for  a  few  dollars  more,  they  oonld  bs 
made  comfortable;  it  is  no  saving,  as  it  generally  costs  more  for  sickness,  caoaed  by  UTiqg  la 
such  places,  than  extra  rent  would  cost. 

VwXD.—BreakfawL    Bread  and  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  eake,  oofTee. 

Dinner,        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetablea,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread  and  butter,  and  what  waa  left  from  dinner,  tea. 


.$120  00 

Fish,  ... 

.     $9  70 

Dry  goods, 

.      4000 

Milk,  . 

.     7»  15 

Sundries,  • 

.    88440 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      26  50 

.      87  25 

Clothing,    . 

.      6600 

COBT  OF  LiVIMa,    . 

Bent, 

$108  00 

Fish,       .               .    $18  00 

... 
Dry  goods. 

Fuel, 

47  00 

Milk,      ...      2640 

Sundries,  . 

.       .      »» 

Groceries, 

876  87 

Boots  and  shoes,  .      86  00 

8125 

Clothing,        .       .      79  75 

1875.] 
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LABOBBI^  Of  an. J.. 


Hare  itaacmentofSrDODu.paDrlr  iIi 
Honaa  poor];  Ibrnlihed  uid  dlrtj.  1 
1Imw9  moDey  In  tlio  lavlDp  bunk. 


«  Iimllj  la  ot  poor  qnallty  and  (caiitf ■ 


FOOD.—^nal/tuf.  Bread,  buUsr,  glDgelbimd  and  coflta. 

I»anir.  Uoat,  poUU»  mad  bIMd. 

S»pptr,  Broad,  baRet,  aomaUms*  Sah,  ud  Ha. 
Od»  or  LiTnro, 


Fd«1. 

OiooarlM, 

Mm*, 


.  •««(» 

Fhh,.       .       . 

.    tlTW 

l>i7««d».      .       . 

.    nso 

Ullk,  .       .       . 

.    10  w 

Simdria...       .       . 

Boolaandiboea, 

.     woo 

.      UM 

OloUiIng,    .       . 

.      UIO 

LABOBBB,  IN  HILL. 


T.  OHMdlOtt. 


a,  aged  10,. 


ISO 


OovDirioH- — Family  nnidbfra  T,  parmta  and  O  children  frnm  i>ne  to  twelve  jta 
mn  child  goea  lo  aahool  all  the  Lhse,  and  lbs  other  two  who  work,  attend  the  hair.ll 
Oaeopf  a  teneawDt  or  i  roomi  In  ap»d  locality,  with  neat  lamandlDfa.  The  boi 
«r«t*l7  well  fDmliihed,  bat  no  carpel*.  Family  dmio>  poorly,  ud  looka  pala  and 
bat  neat.  TrlM  lo  keep  oat  ot  debt,  but  lh»  fUber  hia  lo  wort  all  the  time,  aa 
ehUdral.  LoM  all  day*  Ihrovsb  atokneaa  laat  year,  and  had  to  go  wHbont  neoaaaar 
Vooot—Smkftut.  Bread,  batter,  aomethne*  flib,  or  the  ivniahM  of  lbs  day  befiuv, 
Dinntr.  Ueatorfiah,  potatoea,  bnad,  aDmetlmei  pla. 
Suppir.         Bread,  boUM,  gingerbread,  molaaaea,  tea. 

OocT  <a  LiTDO 

Beat,         .       .       .   tM  00       Flib,  .       .       .       .    fU  M    '  Dry  good*. 

Pad,         .  .      tS  re       Uilk UK       BundllM, . 

Qrocnle*,  .    WO  00       Boota  and  ahoea,       .      19  Tfi 

Meat,        .  .      U 113       Olothlog,    .  .      TS  00 


jlotblng; 


LABOBBR,  TW  inr.T.. 


*an,*g«dl3, 

CoBDrnoir.— Family  numbera  S,  parenU  »nd4  childranfTom  Ihraa  lo  fburteaa  j 
one  goea  to  acbooL    Occupy  a  tenement  of  A  roomi.  In  a  good  locaUty*    HoDM  ll 
well  famlabed.    Family  drcaaei  well  and  altenda  church. 
Food.— Avoi^AtM:    Snad,  batur.  vbM  I*  Isft  from  dinser,  ooOM. 

JHnnrr.        Ileal,  polaloe*,  •omcUmea  TcgetablM,  bread. 

Suppir.        Bread,  buHet,  glsgerbread,  tea. 
Oorr  or  Livnra, 


.    %av> 

Flab.       .       . 

•It  00 

Drygood*,       .       . 

woo 

Ullk,       .       . 

»M 

ReUglon,   .       .       . 

,    tan 

Boouaodlbo**, 

MOO 

7Jia 

Oothlng,         . 

iioo 

Sondrtea,  .       ,       . 
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Ko.  225. 

Sabnihob  of  father, 

son,  agedl2| 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


^K  9    ^^^WW^^WW^WV 


$S70 
142 


1612 


CoiTDiTioiv.— Family  nnmben  6,  parente  and  8  ehUdren  from  one  and  oncbalf  to  twchc 
yean  of  age;  one  goea  to  aohooL  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms;  the  locality  and  sarroand- 
IngB  are  rather  poor.  The  rooma  are  poorly  ftimished,  and  not  neat.  F^imlly  dreaiea  irell  on 
Bonday,  bat  dnring  tiie  week  very  carelessly. 

"Soojy^—BrtakfatlL    Bread,  bntter  and  coffee. 

Dinner,        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  sonp*  and  bread* 
Supper.       3readv  batter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Cost  or  LiyhiGi  . 

Rent,        .       .       .      $flO  00 

Ilsh, 

$12  00 

.       •        •       • 
Dry  goods, 

.       .    $14  fO 

Fael,        ...       80  60 

Milk,       .       .       . 

11  80 

Bandrlcs,  • 

.        .      4011 

Groceries,       .       .      200  96 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

12  00 

Meat,       ...       0000 

Clothing, 

28  00 

No.  228. 

Earmihos  of  fkther, 

son,  aged  16, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


^.  Oamadiamm 


$402 
188 


•»• 


CoKDiTiov.— Family  nambers  8,  parents  and  4  children  ftt>m  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  with  good  surroondings.  The  bonae  la  po«^ 
furnished.    Family  dresses  moderately  welL 

Food.— JB^eol/<M&    Bread,  batter,  molasses  ooffM. 

IHnn€r.       Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread. 
Supper*       Bread,  batter  and  tea. 

OOBT  OF  LlYOfO, $M0 

.        .    $]2« 


Rent, 
Fael, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$80  00  Fish,      . 

48  00  Milk,      . 

812  70  Boots  and  shoes,  . 

67  00  Olothing, 


$9  00       Dry  goods, 
18  00       Bondiies,  • 
17  60 
88  00 


No.  227. 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


Eabkihos  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  17, 


$419 
804 


$W 


OoHpinov.— Family  nambers  8,  panmts  and  4  children  firom  foor  to  seventeen  years  of  M*; 
two  go  to  BchooL  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  aiuToandlnit. 
The  house  is  moderately  well  ftimished.    Family  dresses  welL 

Food.— ^r«ai^a«f.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  and  coffae. 
Dinner.       Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  bread. 
Supper,       Bread,  batter,  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


OOflT  OF  LiyiHG, 

Rent,       .       • 
Fuel,        .       . 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.              a              . 

.     $8400 

FLBh,              .       .     $8  00 

•       .       •       •       • 
Dry  goods,    • 

4300 

Milk,      .       .       .23  20 

Papers, 

.      88100 

Boots  and  shoes,  .      26  80 

Bodeties,  . 

78  80 

Clothing,        .       .4100 

Bundrles,  • 

$9B« 
8M 
6M 
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No.  S28.  LABOBBB,  IN  MILL. 

Babxihgs  of  flither 

•CD,  agedlOi 

•on,  aged  18, 


OOKDinoir.— -F^unily  nnmben  0,  parent*  and  4  ohUdren  from  two  to  sixteei 
900s  to  achool.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  robma,  with  good  surroanding 
moderately  well  fturniahed.    Family  dreaaea  well. 

VoOT>.^JBrtaJii/lBuL    Bread,  bntter,  cold  meat  and  what  waa  left  ftom  dix 

oofbeb 
DiniMr,        Meat,  potatoea,  eometlmea  Yegetahlea,  pioklea,  bread. 
Supper*        Bread,  hatter,  tea. 


Bent, 

«,  •       .       . 

.    $100  00 

Fish,      .       . 

.       ■ 
$10  00 

■        .       1 
Dry  gooda, 

^neiy              . 

4«fi0 

Milk,      .       .       . 

18  08 

Papers, 

Orooerlea, 

.      887  42 

Boota  and  shoea,  . 

29  00 

Bocieties, 

Meat,       .       . 

M74 

Clothing,       .       . 

68  00 

Sttndriea,  . 

KO.S90. 

"EAMMtaoM  of  fither, 

■on,  aged  16, 
aon,  aged  U, 


LABOBBB,  IN  MILL. 


OonDinOH.— F^unily  nnmben  0,  parents  and  4  children  flrom  six  to  fifteei 
go  to  schooL  Oecnpy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  nnol 
aurroondinga.  The  honse  is  moderately  well  fhmished,  but  inconvenlet 
Uted.    Fsmily  dressea  welL 


F0OD.^Ar«iJ/a«t    Bread,  bntter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread,  eoffeo. 
Dinner*        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  batter,  cheeae,  cake,  tea. 


Ckm  ofLiyiho,  . 

.       • 

... 

•       ■ 

•       • 

.              a 

xtant,       .       .       . 

$190  00 

Fish, 

.             a 

$13  00 

Dry  good 

Fuel, 

68  00 

Milk,      . 

.             . 

18  82 

Papers, 

Orooerlea, 

80006 

Boota  and 

ahoea,  . 

8100 

Sandries, 

Meat, 

88  46 

Olothing, 

•       • 

08  00 

Ko.280. 

"Eamxokqm  of  fsther, 

danghtar,  aged  18, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


Ckrannnoir.— Family  nnmbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  aeven  to  ■ 
two  go  to  achooL  Ocoapy  a  tenement  of  6  rooma,  well  aitaated  in  a  good 
hooae  ia  well  ftunished  and  sitting-room  carpeted.    Family  dreaaea  we] 

Food.— ^»'saJ|/a«<.  Bread,  batter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread  and  tea. 
Dbiner.  Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  brown  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  batter,  cheeae,  cake,  tea. 


Con  OF  Lnmro, 

Rent, 

Fad,  • 

Groceriea, 

Meat, 


$100  00 

40  76 

261  20 

06  40 


MUk,              .  .  $37  80  BocieUefl 

Boots  and  shoes,  .  80  00  Papers, 

Clothing,        .  .  61 00  Sondriei 

Dry  goods,    •  •  20  76 
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[Mar. 


No.  281. 


LABOBBB,  IN  MILL. 


Sabhisos  of  father $100 

daughter,  aged  16, S37 


OONomoir. — Family  nnmhera  5,  parents  and  8  children  from  aeren  to  flftaen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  schooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  sturroondiiigB.  Hoiwe  ia  pooitf 
famished.    Family  dresses  poorly.  , 

VOOD,— Break/a^    Bread,  hatter,  wartaed  potatoes,  eoifee. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  of  Liyino, 

Rent, 

Fuel,        .       •  . 

Groceries, 

Meat,  . 


Moat,  potatoes,  hread. 
Bread,  hutter,  tea. 


$90  00  Fish,       . 

37  00  Milk,       . 

852  47  Boots  and  shoes, 

88  70  Clothing, 


$0  00       Dry -goods, 

13  88       Sundries,  . 

14  00 

18  00 


$«S2Sl 
$12  80 

lis 


No.  282. 


LABOBEB,  IN  MILL. 


JHdL 


EARRcras  of  father $804 

son,  aged  13,.       ......•.•.•      144 


la 


CoNDinoir.—Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  8  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age;  two 
go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  an  unclean  locality.  Tho  houao  is  poorly 
furnished,  the  £unlly  drosses  poorly  and  is  in  debt. 

FoOD.SreaJ^aet.    Broad,  butter  and  coffee. 

Pinner*        Meat,  potatoes,  broad,  sometimes  pork  and  cabbage. 
Supper,       Broad,  butter  and  tea. 


lUmt, 

•             •             \ 

.    $84  00 

.        •        •       • 
Fish,  . 

•       •       • 
.     $7  28 

■       •       .       « 
Dry  goods. 

.   $14  00 

FueL, 

. 

.      20  40 

Milk,  . 

.     14  88 

Sundries, . 

.     US 

Groceries, 

• 

.    312  87 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      1250 

Meat, 

. 

.      8080 

Clothing,    . 

.      2000 

No.  288.  LABORER,  IN  MILL;  /fMk. 

Barninos  of  fiither, $418 

daughter,  aged  18, 298 

son,  aged  13, ^^      ,»*-. 

|8D 

Condition.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with 
clean  surroijndings.    The  house  la  well  furnished,  and  the  family  dresses  welL 

Food.— ^«aV<M&    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  and  coffee. 
JHnner,        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 
Supper,       Brexid,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Liying, •  fTM  44 

Bent,  .  $120  00  Fish,   .       .       .       .  $13  84       Dry  goods,       .       .  $1»  M 

Fuel,        .  .     48  00  Milk 27  30       Sundries, .       .       .      9  U 

Groceries,  .       .    887  29  Boots  and  shoos,       •  22  80 

Meat,       .  .       .     08  33  Clothing,    .       .       .  40  00 
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No.  S34.  LABOBBB,  DT  MUX.  IrUh. 

XAXiriiios  of  father,        ....« $394 

daughter,  aged  10,     •       .       « 800 

*  daughter,  aged  14, iSi 

$876 

OoKDXTiOH.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  children  firom  three  to  seventeen  years  of 
age ;  two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated  and  with  good  surround- 
ings. The  house  is  moderately  well  ftirnlshed,  and  the  family  dresses  well,  and  has  money  in 
■agings  hank. 

V€>on,-~BreaJt/atL    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork,  potatoes  and  eofllM. 

IHntier,        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 

Supper*        Bread,  butter  and  tea.    Fish  for  dinner  one  day,  and  porlc  and  cabbage 
one  day  per  week.  ^ 

Coot  or  Liyma,  .  $852 

Bent»  .       .  $120  00       Fish,  •       .  .   $14  88       Dry  goods,  .   $23  00 

Fuel,        .       .       .     48  00      Milk,  .  .     22  20       Sundriesi .       .       .     18  81 

Groceries,        .       .    480  00       Boots  and  shoes,  21 00 

Meat,  .00  46       Clothing,    ...     00  00  ^ 


No.  28ft.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  Iriah. 

XABKiMQt  of  Ikther, $875 

son,  aged  18, 137 

son,  aged  12, 187 

$04$ 

OoMDmoN.— Family  numbers  0,  parents  and  4  children  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.    Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms  in  a  fair  locality.    House  is  poorly  ftir* 
olshed  and  kept  untidily.  Family  dresses  moderately  well,  and  would  rather  save  money  than 
eiOoy  the  comforts  of  life. 
TooD^-^JSreaifcuL    Bread,  butter,  salt  flsh,  cofllM. 

Dinner,        Meat,  potatoes,  bread. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  tea. 

OO0T  OF  LlTIHO, .        •        $028 

Bent,  $00  00  Fish,  .  .  $18  20       Dry  goods,  .   $11  60 

Ftael,  .  80  00  Milk,  .  .  29  00       Sundries, .       .       •     20  00 

Groceries,  •       .  829  00  Boots  and  shoes,  •  19  00 

Meat,  .       .  01 80  Clothing,    .  .  80  00 


No.  280.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  IrUh, 

BABimios  of  father,        ............      $376 

•    son,  aged  18, 100 

•on,  aged  11, 120 

$06& 

CouBmoiT.— Family  numbers  5,  parents  and  8  children  from  flye  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  situated  In  good  neighborhood,  with  agree- 
able surroundings.    The  house  is  poorly  fbmlahed.    Family  dresses  poorly,  but  saves  money.  ' 
yoOD.-^Bre<xk/aiU    Bread,  butter,  salt  fish  and  coffee. 

JHnner,        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage,  bread. 

Supper*        Bread,  butter,  gingerbread. 

Oon  OF  LiVXNQ, $566 

Bent,  .     $00  00       Fish,  .  $24  00       Dry  goods,  .     $0  00. 

Fuel,  ...  87  60  Milk,  .  .  .  16  ^  Religion,  .  .  .  10  00 
Groceries,  .  .  219  98  BooU  and  shoes,  .  13  00  Sundries,  .  .  .  62  22 
Meat,       .  .       81 80       Clothing,  .  •    81 00 
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No.  287. 

BABNiMoa  of  fikther, 

danghter,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


IrUJL 

$888 

240 


CovDiTiON.— Family  nnmbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fourteen  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  with  pleasant  surroundings.  House 
moderately  well  ftimlshed.  Family  dressy  well  on  Sunday,  but  very  carelessly  during  the 
week.    Cannot  save  money. 

VooD.-^Breai/cut.    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner,  and  coffee. 

JHnner,        Meat,  potatoes,  bread,  sometimes  pie;  have  boiled  dinner  one  dayp9 

week. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  sometimes  flsh,  and  tea. 


Cost  or  Liting,  . 

Bent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat,       .       T     . 

•       • 

$60  00 
8160 

269  72 
93  20 

Fish, 

Milk,      .       .       . 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

Clothing, 

•              • 

$14  60 
28  43 
21  40 
60  00 

•        •        • 

Dry  goods, 
Bundrles,  . 

$ai 

$2118 
4D41 


No.  288.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  Irith. 

Barninos  of  f&iher, $404 

daughter,  aged  16, 250 

son,  aged  18, 170 


$ni 


CoKDiTioiT.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  children  fh>m  two  to  sixteen  years  of  Mge; 
two  go  to  schooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surroundinga. 
The  house  is  moderately  well  ftirnished,  and  the  family  dresses  well  and  seems  rugged  sad 
healthy. 

Tooiy.—^Brettk/att.   Bread,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  coflbe. 

JHnner,       Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  and  sometimes  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  flsh  or  cheese,  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Lnrnio,  . 

Rent, 

Fuel, 

Groceries, 

Meat,       .       .       • 

•       . 

$72  00 

63  70 

842  49 

104  81 

Flsh, 

MUk,      . 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

Clothing, 

$8  40 
21  84 
28  00 
00  60 

•       ■       •       t 

Dry  goods, 
Sundries,  . 
Papars,     • 

.     .     $7n 

.        •    $2390 
.        .      8088 
.        .       400 

No.  289. 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


Mtk. 


Eariokgb  of  fitther, $450 

•on,  aged  18, 158 


$«I8 


CoifDinoN.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  fh>m  one  to  thirteen  years  of  sgs; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  House  la  miserably 
furnished,  but  neat.  Family  dresses  poorly,  but  attends  church.  Finds  it  hard  to  make  bolh 
ends  meet. 

Vooj>.—Bre€tk/att.    Salt  flsh  or  corned  meat,  bread,  coffee. 

Dinner,        Meat  or  flsh,  pdtatoes,  sometimes  cabbage,  bread. 

Supper.       Bread,  butter,  someUmes  potatoes  or  the  remains  of  dinno*. 


GoflT  OF  Lr 

• 

$008 

«  Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 

.    $90  00 
.      29  60 

.    287  70 
.      49  89 

Flsh,  . 

Milk,  .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,    . 

.  $14  30 
16  80 
14  60 

.      87  00 

Dry  goods. 
Sundries, . 

.  $18  00 
.     4481 

1 
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Ko.  S40.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  IrUh, 

KAsmv G8  of  fitlier #409 

son,  agedlS, 164 

•on,  agedll* 150 


$7ia 


CoHDinoK.'-Famlly  nnmben  7,  parents  and  5  children  firom  eight  month*  to  thirteen  years 
of  age ;  one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  block  of  ten  tenements,  with 
extremely  dirty  surroundings.  The  yard  Is  covered  with  refuse,  and  one  of  the  privies  with 
filth  ftom  the  vault.  The  house  Is  poorly  ftimlshed  and  ditty.  Family  drosses  poorly.  Has 
money  iir  savings  hank. 

'WoOD^—BreaJ^att,    Bread,  bntter,  salt  pork,  warmed  potatoes,  and  coffee. 
JHnner*        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 

Supper*        Bread,  butter,  molasses,  sometimes  gingerbread,  and  tea.    The  meat  is 

principally  oomed  meat,  and  of  the  cheapest  quality  that  can  be 

bought.    Szamined  It  before  It  wss  cooked  and  was  told  it  was  a  fair 

sample. 

OOIT  OF  LiTINO, $637 

Bant,        .  .   f90  00  Fish,  .       .  .  $16  26       Dry  goods,              .   $12  00 

Fuel,         .  '.       .      81  00  Milk,  .       .  .  17  00       Bundries, .       .       .     86  60 

Oroeeries,  .28180  Boots  and  shoes,  16  00 

Meat,        .  .       .     60  76  Clothing,    .       .  .  86  60 

No.  241.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  Irith, 

XABimiOS  of  father, $376 

■on,  aged  12, 160 

son,  aged  10, 148 

$688 

OoMDinoN.— Fismily  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  filthy  surround. 
logs.  There  is  no  drain,  and  the  foul  water  from  the  sink  runs  from  the  sides  of  the  building 
Into  the  yard  and  remains  there,  either  to  be  absqrbed  by  the  ground  or  to  evaporate,  causing 
a  strong  smell  throughout  the  house.  The  apartments  have  very  little  ftimitiire,  and  of  the 
poorest  quality. 

Vboo.— >iIlreal/<H<>    Bread,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  oolfbe. 

Dinner,        Bread,  meat  or  flsh,  potatoes,  cabbage. 

Supper,        Bread,  butter,  salt  flsh  and  tea.    Have  boiled  dinner  twice  a  week,  so 
can  use  cheap  meat. 
$688 

.  $100  00  Fish,  .  .  $18  00       Dry  goods,              .   $16  00 

.     81  60  Milk,  .  .  26  00       Bundries, .               .     41  86 

.    820  60  Boots  and  shoes,  28  76 

.     64  70  Clothing,   .       .  .  82  00 


008T  OF  LnriHo, 

Bent, 
Fuel, 
Oroceriesi 
Meat, 


No.  242.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  IrUK, 

Xabiungs  of  fkuher, $460 

son,  aged  12, 168 

$627 

OOMDiTiON^— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  children  firom  one  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

Oeeopy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms.  In  a  very  disagreeable  loeallty.    The  house  Is  so  <|amp  that 

green  mould  collects  on  the  building  a  foot  firom  the  ground.    The  sink-pipes  are  outside  of 

Uie  building  and  the  water  runs  all  over  the  yard.    Privies  exposed  to  the  street,  and  are  out 

of  repair;  there  is  a  dose,  putrid  odor  all  over  the  house,  which  is  really  obnoxious  to  the 

tenants.    House  is  also  poorly  ftimlshed.    Family  saves  money,  but  dresses  miserably. 

Food.— J5»'eoJ^as<t.    Bread,  salt  pork  or  fish,  potatoes,  coffee. 
JHnner,        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread. 

Bread  and  butter,  sometimes  salt  flsh,  tea.    The  meat  this  fiunily  uses  is 
the  eheapest  and  the  poorest  in  the  market,  and  is  scaroely  fit  for  food. 

$660 

.     $72  00  Flsh,  .   $18  40       Dry  goods,  .$12  00 

86  76  Milk,       .  .     21  86       Sundries,   .       .       .    81 00 

260  60  BooU  and  shoes,  .      11  60 

66  00  Clothing,  .20  00 


Supper, 

OonoFliiroro, 

Rent,  ... 
Fuel,  ... 
Oroeeries, . 
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No.  848.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  JHO. 

Eaxmi^igs  of  ftther, t^lS 

^  •on,  aged  18, HI 

daughter,  aged  11, 110 

$sn 

Condition.— Family  numben  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  ag«L 
Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  poor  surroundings,  and  In  a  bad  locality.  House  is  ou  of 
repair  and  unclean,  and  is  poorly^rnished.    Family  is  ill-dressed  and  in  debt. 

Food.— jBreoi/a«&    Bread,  butter  and  coffee.  • 

JHnner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cor  of  Living, $MB  U 

Rent,        .  .  $84  00  Fish,  .  .  $11 20       Dry  goods,       .        .   $10 » 

Fuel,        .  •  .  81  60  Milk,  .       .       .  .  13  00       Sundries,          .        .     10  80 

Groceries,  .  .  861  87  Boou  and  shoes,  .  9  00 

Meat,       .  .  .  42  10  Olothhig,   .  .  90  60 


No.  3U.  LABOBBR,  IN  MILL.  JH^k» 

Barninos  of  fisther ^4SS 

son,  aged  12, 132 


$M 


Condition.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  sge; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms.  The  house  and  surroundings  are  unddy 
and  unhealthy,  the  yard  small  and  covered  with  garbage  and  drainlngs  fh»m  the  sink,  and  Ike 
f^lly  are  poorly  dressed. 

Food. — £real:/a»t.    Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Dinner,        Moat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $59 

Rent,       .       .       .  $78  00  Fish $13  00       I>ry  goods,       •        .   $18  00 

Fuel,       ...  42  00  Milk,  .       .       .       .  25  82       Bandries,         .       .     20  U 

Groceries,      .       .  281  74  Boots  and  shoes,       .  14  70 

Meat,      ...  68  23  Clothing,    .               .  20  80 


No.  248.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  Mtk. 

Earnings  of  fsther, $400 

son,  aged  14, .        .        • 192 

son,  aged  13, "•*-!- 

I  ■  ■  ■■      $'*s 

CoNDrriON.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  ttom  aijt  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  poor  and  dirty  locality.  The  apart- 
ments are  miserably  furnished  and  kept  unclean.    Family  poorly  dressed. 

"BooD.^^reai^ast,    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  coffee. 

Dinner,        Bread,  meat,  potatoes.    Salt  pork  and  cabbage  two  days  per  we^ 
Suppefy        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  LivinO) $7<9 

Rent,  .  $72  00  Fish $14  00       Dry  goods,                .  $12  M 

Fuel,         .  .  .  40  00  Milk,     .               .       .    27  30       fiundries,    .       .       .    tt  21 

Groceries,  .  .  868  09  Boots  and  shoes,         .    18  60 

Meat,        .  .  .  84  27  Clothing,     .       .       .    80  00 
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No.  348.  LABOBSR.  IN  MUX.  JHah. 

Baxmokm  of  father, $840 

■on,  aged  18; .       • 170 


$516 


CoRDinoif.— Family  nnmben  6,  parents  and  8  ehlldrep  from  one  to  thirteen  yeare  of  ago; 
one  goes  to  schooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  with  good  surronndlngs.  House  is  poorly 
ftimlshed  and  kept  unclean,  so  much  so  that  a  disagreeable  odor  penetrates  the  whole  house. 
Vkmlly  dresses  miserably. 

lFooo.—Sr0ai^aH.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  coffee. 

Dinner,       Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  salt  pork  one  day  per  week,  bread. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  tea. 

Ooflv  or  LiYiHO, $551 

Bent,        .  .  $48  00  Fish,  .                      .  $7  00       Dry  goods,              .     $0  00 

Fnel,        .  .       .  87  00  Milk 18  20       Bundries, .       .       .     16  00 

OiDcerles,  .  880  66  BooU  and  shoes,  11  00 

Meat,        .  .       .  61  14  OtotUng,    .               .  SO  00 


No.  847. 

XABUnios  of  Cither, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  IN  MILL. 


IrUh. 

$362 
200 


$552 


OwimTiOK.— FMnily  numbers  5,  parents  and  8  children  from  four  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  IIouso  poorly 
Ibmlsbed.  Family  ill>dressed,  but  are  saving  money;  have  several  hundred  dollars  in  the 
savings  bank. 

VlOOD.— >iIlreal/<Mt    Bread,  butter,  coifee  sweetened  with  molasses. 


Dinner. 
Supper, 

OofT  OF  Lnmio, 

• 

Bent, 

Fuel,.       •       • 
Groceries, 
Meat,       .       . 


Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread, 

Bread,  butter  and  tea.    The  food  of  this  Dunily  is  the  poorest  and 
cheapest  in  the  market. 

$513 

$42  00  Fish,  .       .  .  $9  00       Dry  goods,               .    $12  00 

80  00  Milk,  .  .  13  30       Sundries,  .       .       .     88  04 

301  40  Boots  and  shoes,  .  0  00 

48  87  Clothing,    .       .  .  18  00 


No.  iM8.  LABORER,  IN  MILL.  *  Irieh. 

Eabhxxgs  of  father, $401  70 

daughter,  aged  14, 250  00 

son,  aged  12,    .       . 180  00 

$881  70 

CoHDirtOH.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  scbooL  If  the  father  continues  in  health,  he  proposes  to  keep  one  of  his  children  in 
■chool,  until  he  or  she  is  able  to  do  something  better  than  worldng  in  a  mill  for  a  living. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  very  disagreeably  situated,  belonging  to  the  corporation.  Very 
few  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  corporation  arc  kept,  either  inside  or  outside,  as  they  should 
be,  being  mostly  surrounded  by  the  refuse  thrown  from  the  houses,  left  to  decay  in  the  streets. 
This  family  have  made  attempts  to  keep  their  house  clean,  but  find  it  very  discouraging  in 
■aeh  a  neighborhood.  An  apology  for  a  carpet  is  on  one  floor,  but  it  only  serves  to  give  the 
other  rooms  a  more  bare  and  cheerless  appearance.  The  parents  and  children  have  good 
clothes  for  Sundays,  hot  go  to  their  work  shabbily  dressed. 

Food.— A-^oJ/o'^    Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pie  and  cofflee. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  butter  and  pie. 

Supper,        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  gingerbread  and  tea.    Have  flah  for  dinner 
once  a  week,  and  have  beans  occasionally. 

CoiT  OF  Lnmro $764  80 

Bent,        .               .  $72  00  Fish,  .  $18  OQ  I>ry  goods,  .  $10  20 

Fuel,        .  .  48  75  Milk,      .  .  29  60  Sundries,   .  .       .  86  00 

Groceries,  .       .  806  60  Boots  and  shoes,  .  86  25  Religion,    .  .  20  00 

Meat,        .               .  71 90  Clothing,       .  .  106  00 
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Ko.  249.  LABORER,  IN  BLANEBT-MILL.  Iri«£. 

Eabninos  of  father, $800 

son,  aged  IS, ...........       .     146 

$fi06 

GoifDinON.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  firom  one  and  a  half  to  thirteen 
years  of  ago;  one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  nnpleasant  sorroand- 
Ings.  The  house  is  poorly  ftirnished,  and  has  an  untidy  appearance.  Family  dresncw  poorly, 
and  is  in  debt. 

Food. — Bre<ik^att,    Bread,  butter,  molasses  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  oabbage,  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Livnvo, 
Rent,  . 

•              ■              • 

.     $72  00 

Fish, 

$0M 

■        .        •        . 
Dry  goods, 

.     $a28 

.   $18  08 

Fuel,  . 

■ 

2640 

Milk,       . 

23  92 

Sundries, . 

.     47  tt 

Groceries,  . 

• 

.      2S0  15 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

12  00 

Moat,  . 

• 

.       47  60 

CloUilng, 

80  00 

• 

No.  2&0.  LABORER,  IN  PAPERr-MILLS.  IrUA. 

EABirnrGS  of  father, $861 

son,  aged  15,      ... 288 

son,  aged  12, 180 

$77» 

OoNDiTioir.>-Famlly  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  children  from  one  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  healthy  neighborhood,  with  good 
surroundings.    House  is  well  famished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food.— ^eoi/utt.    Bread,  butter,  fish  or  meat,  tea. 

Dinner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  yegetables,  bread,  pie.    * 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  someUmes  cheese,  tea. 

OOBT  OF  LlYINO, $779 

Rent,  .  $06  00  Fish $14  00       Dry  goods,       .       .   $80  70 

Fuel,        .  .  •    .  50  00  Milk,  .               .       .  27  80       Sundries, .       .*      .     82  W 

Groceries,  .  341  90  Boots  and  shoes,       .  22  60 

Moat,        .  .       .  80  20  Clothing,    .       .       .  84  00 


No.  251.  LABORER,  IN  PRmT-WORKS.  JHA. 

BASmHos  of  father $862 

son,  aged  12, 148 

'"*  |S11 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  Arom  one  to  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  sohooL  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  miserable  locality,  with  dlsagreeabls 
surroundings.  The  apartments  are  poorly  furnished  and  kept  uncleanly.  Family  lU-drHSsd. 
Has  money  in  savings  bank,  and  increases  it  by  savings. 

Food.— ^eaV<M<>    Bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Liyino, •      .      .      •      .     $471 

Rent,        .       .       .    $60  00      'Meat, .       .       .       .   $48  20       Clothing, .  .   $21 88 

Fuel,        .       .       .     26  30       Fish 18  00       Dry  goods,       .       .     10  80 

Groceries,        .       .    247  80       Boots  and  shoes,  9  00       Sundries, .       .       .     SI  80 
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MILIi  OPKEULTIVEB. 
OVERSEER,  IN  HILL. 


4  Families. 

.  $1,000 
620 
800 


Ovorooen* 

No.  252. 

BAHnnros  of  fiither, 

son,  aged  19, 

daughter,  acred  18, 

$1,820 

COHDTnOK.— Family  nnmben  0,  parents  and  6  children  from  two  to  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  servant;  three  of  the  cbildron  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  7  rooms,  with  good 
cellar  and  wood-sbcd.  The  parlor,  dining  and  bedrooms  are  carpeted,  and  the  kitchen  floor  is 
coyered  with  an  oil^cloth.  Have  a  piano,  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Adults  usually  have  a  vacation  in  summer,  but  are  unable 
to  give  the  expenses,  as  thoy  generally  return  visits  paid  them.  Should  have  to  curtail  ex- 
penses if  children  did  not  work,  but  believe  it  to  be  for  their  ftiture  interests  to  do  so. 
FOOD.— iI!r<al/a«C.    Bread,  butier,  cold  meat  or  fried  ham,  potatoes,  cake  or  pie,  tea  and 

coffee. 
Dinner,        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  in  season,  pudding  and  pie,  flsh  onoe  a  week. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  or  toast,  with  cold  meat  and  potatoes  or  flsh,  sometimes 
sausages,  pie  and  cake,  tea  or  milk.    Baked  beans  two  meals  per 
week. 
Cost  of  Lnmio, $1,544  20 


Bent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Meat, . 
Fish,  . 


$168  00  Milk,  .  $90  00  Religion,  . 

80  00  Boots  and  shoes,  .  85  00  Papers,     . 

456  80  Clothing,         .  .  270  00  Servant,    . 

168  40  Dry  goods,     .  .  18  00  Sundries, . 

18  00  Societies,        .  .  14  00 


$20  00 

000 

182  00 

25  00 


No.  268.                               OVERSEER,  IN  MILL.                            American, 
Barkings  of  father, $040 

Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  five  and  eight  years  of  age ; 
both  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  unpleasant  sur. 
roundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  every  room  except  kitchen  is  carpeted.  Have  a 
sewing-machine  and  piano.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Have  money  saved  and 
hope  to  Increase  it  every  year. 
Yooi>,~'Breakfa9t,    Hot  biscuits,  butter,  fresh  meat  of  some  kind,  cake,  pie,  tea. 

Dinner,        Bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  or  pie, 

cake,  tea. 
Supper.       '  Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  flsh,  sauce,  sometiines  ftttlt,  cheese,  cake. 
Beans  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning. 
Cost  of  Litikg $888 


Bent,  . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, 
Meat,  . 
Flsh,  . 


$150  00  Milk,       .  .  $27  00 

40  00  Boots  and  shoes,  .  23  60 

289  80  aothlng,         .  .  06  00 

09  70  I>ry  goods,     .  .  82  00 

15  00  Societies,        .  .  8  00 


Books  and  papers,  .  $18  00 
Religion,  .  .  .  20  00 
Supdrles, .       .       .     60  00 


No.  254.                                OVERSEER,  IN  MILL.                            American. 
BARimros  of  father, $1,000 

CowDinoK.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  six  and  ten  years  of  age ;  both 
go  to  school.  Occupy  atonement  of  7  rooms,  very  pleasantly  situated,  with  good  and  healthy 
surroundings,  situated  near  the  mill.  House  Is  well  furnished  and  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a 
sewing-machine  and  other  labor-saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food.— i^aj(/a«t.    Bread,  butter,  firesh  meat  or  eggs,  pie,  cake,  tea,  coffee. 


Dinner, 

Supper. 

Cost  of  Living, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Broad,  butter,  meat  of  some  kind,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  fresh  or 

canned  fruit,  pudding,  pie,  tea. 
Broad,  batter,  cold  meat,  cheese  or  sauce,  cake,  pie,  tea. 

$874 

$29  80 
12  00 
20  00 
67  58 
39 


.            .            • 

.$144  00 

■       .       •       • 
Fish, .       . 

... 
.    $14  00 

.               a              .              .              . 

Dry  goods, 

.     86  60 

Milk,         .       . 

.      8122 

Papers, 

.    804  80 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      8660 

Religion,    . 

.      87  60 

Clothing, . 

.    10000 

Sundries,  . 
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No.  8S6.                                OVERSEER,  IN  IGLL.                           Amurieam. 
BARNiifQS  of  fkther, f ],0B0 

CoNDXTiOH.— Family  numbers  4,  parente  and  2  children  of  six  and  twelTe  yean  ef  i«e; 
botli  attend  school.  Occupy  a  convenient  tenement  of  0  rooms,  in  a  brick  blodc;  the  •treet 
and  olley.way  are  clean  and  the  yard-room  is  good,  but  a  little  crowded.  The  bouse  is  well 
fhmished  and  the  rooms  carpeted.  Have  sewing  and  other  labor-saving  machines.  Family 
dresses  well  and  attends  chorch.   Have  money  in  savings  bank. 

Vi>OT>.^Bre€U^it.    Hot  biscuit,  batter,  white  and  brown  bread,  steak  or  eggs,  cake,  pie,  tea 

and  coffee. 
Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat  of  some  kind,  potatoes,  vegetobleo,  pScUes,  froit 

In  season,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauco  or  cheese,  salad  In  season,  ooeasloiially  flsfa  or  cold 
meat,  tea.    Beans  on  Saturday. 


Rent,      . 

$120  oa 

Milk,                       .   $26  80 

BeUgion,     .        .       .   $35 « 

Fuel, 

• 

48  60 

Boota  and  shoes,    .     42  20 

Books  and  papers,     .     14  00 

Groceries, 

253  76 

Ololbing,    .    .       .    115  00 

Sundries,     •       .       .82  00 

Meat,      . 

80  87 

Dry  goods,     •       .      21 00 

Fish, 

14  26 

SodeUes,        .       .        7  00 

UnakiUed. 

OUT-DOOB  XSMFIiOTMEirrS.               108  FamfliM. 

No.  256. 

FISHERMAN. 

.^merieoa* 

Barniivgb  of 

father, 

•       • 

$«: 

Condition. — Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  fh>m  one  to  nine  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  0  rooms,  pleasantly  situated  and  with  good  surrraod- 
ings.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  two  rooms  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and  Is  strong 
and  healthy.  Tho  father  cannot  save  money,  but  can  keep  the  family  comfortably  so  lo&f  ai 
as  he  is  able  to  work.    He  has  a  life-insurance. 

Voou.—Break/iut,    Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cold  meat,  sometimes  boiled  eggs,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner,         Bread,  butter,  moat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding  and  tes. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  sauce;  sometimes  fhiit,  either  fteah  or  eaniicd, 
tea.    Brown  bread  and  beans  on  Sunday. 
Cost  OF  LiYnro, 9^ 

Rent,  ....  $116  00  Fish,       .       •  .  $28  76  Dry  goods,  .  .  $S&  00 

Fuel,  .       .       .       .  40  26  Milk,       .       .  .  28  40  SocieUes,  .  .  .  8  OO 

Groceries, .       .       •  223  60  Boots  and  shoes,  .  S7  66  Sundries, .  .  •  84  4i 

Meat, ....  48  00  Clothing,        .  .  90  00 


No.  257.  FISHERMAN. 

Eabhingb  of  father, $516 

son,  aged  15, 218 


|7U 


CONDITION.—Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  3  children  fh>m  three  to  fifteen  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school  all  of  the  time,  and  Uic  oldest  about  four  months  in  each  year.  Ownahou^ 
(6  rooms),  pleasantly  situated,  with  a  small  garden  attached,  used  principally  for  llowem 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church.  Tho  house  is  well  famished,  and  la  well  taken  csre 
of,  and  has  an  air  of  comfort  and  respectability  not  too  oommon  in  the  homes  of  woikiiig> 
people. 

Fooj>.^Breakf(uL    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  from  dinner  wanned  over,  pleoresks, 

sometimes  griddle-cokes,  and  tea. 
Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pi<^les,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  fish  or  cold  meat,  sauce  or  cheese,  cake  and  tea.   Bn»«B 
bread  and  baked  beans  Saturday  nights. 
Oon  OF  LiTiKO, $610 10 

Fuel,  .  $56  76  MUk $20  80       ReUglon,  .       .       .  $»  M 

Groceries,  .  .  207  76  Boots  and  shoes,      .  43  60       Sundries, .       .       •     41 M 

Meat,        .  .  .  42  26  Clothing,    .        .       .  119  00 

Fish,        .  .  .  19  00  Dry  goods,        .       .  81  76 
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Ko.258. 
BABimios  of  father, 


FISHERMAN. 


American. 


$008 


Oohditiok.— Family  Dumbera  4,  parent*  and  2  children  of  four  and  eight  years  of  age ;  one 
goes  to  school.  Own  a  honse  (0  rooms)  and  garden,  free  from  any  incnmbraoee,  eitaated  in  a 
Dlee  neighborhood.  The  house  is  well  ftimlshed,  and  the  parlor  and  bedrooms  carpeted. 
Have  sewing  and  wringing  machines.  It  does  not  cost  this  fiunily  so  much  to  live  as  some,  for 
the  reason  that  they  bay  their  goods  for  cash,  considering  it  a  saving  of  15  per  cent.  The 
father  has  about  three  months*  rest  during  the  year,  which  time  he  takes  to  make  his  liunily 
oomfortable.    FamUy  dresses  well  and  attends  chnroh. 

FoOD^— jB^mV^**^    Hot  biscuit,  brown  bread,  batter,  meat  or  fish,  pie,  cake  and  coflbe. 

IHnner.        Bread,  butter,  meat  or  flsh,  potatoes,  vegetable^  pudding  or  pie,  cheese, 

tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese,  cake  or  doughnuti,  tea.    Baked  beans  on 
Sunday. 
Oo«T  OF  Lnmro, $550  46 


Fnel,  ■ 
<}Toceries, 
Koat, 


$68  75  l£llk,  .  .  $24  00  Religion, . 

188  00  Boots  and  shoes,  89  00  Societies, . 

87  00  Clothing,    .       .  .  112  V>  Sundriesi 

20  00  Dry  goods,  .  22  00 


.   $14  00 

000 

•      8200 


170.260. 


FlSHERMAir. 


IrUh, 


of  father, $531 

son,  aged  16^ 836 


$867 


OoiTDinow.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated  in  a  healthy  neighborhood.  The 
rooms  are  well  ftimished  and  dean ;  the  parlor  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends 
church.  Has  money  in  the  savings  bank.  The  work  is  hard  and  dangerous;  worked  about 
eight  months  last  year.    The  children  were  bom  in  Massachusetts. 

Food.— ^real/o^.    Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  fish,  fried  potatoes,  cake  and  ooifee. 

IHnner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetablea,  pie,  sometimes  soup. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  meat,  if  any  left  from  dinner,  cake  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Limro,  . 

Rent,                        .$120  00 
Fuel,        .       .       .     54  50 

Meat,        .       .       .56  00 

.... 

Fish,  . 
Milk,  .       . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,  . 

•      .      • 

.    $25  00 
.      20  85 
.      45  20 
.    UOOO 

«                •                •                • 

Dry  goods. 
Religion,  . 
Sundries, . 

.  $770  80 

.    $27  50 
.      2400 
.      4200 

Ko.  200. 

Babuxnob  of  &ther, 

son,  aged  18, 


LABORER,  FOR  BXTILDBRS. 


J*.  Canadian. 


$440 
188 


$587 


CoifDTriow.— Family  numbera  5,  parents  and  8  children  from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Have  an  upper  tenement  of  four  rooms  in  the  suburbs,  with  fair  surroundings.  House  poorly 
ftimlshed.    Family  dresses  moderately  wdL 

Food.— JB^vaJ/ast    Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
JHnner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread. 
Supper.        Broad,  butter,  tea. 


Od«p  of  Lr 

vai 

2.   . 

•        • 

•       •       •       • 

•       • 

•       •       •       ■ 

$570 

Baot, 

• 

$120  00 

Fish, 

$8  90 

Dry  goods, 

.    $18  00 

Fuel, 

• 

81  00 

MUk,      .       . 

24  60 

Sundries,  • 

13  84 

Orooeriesy 

• 

221  76 

Boots  and  shoes. 

15  00 

MeiU, 

■ 

88  40 

Clothing, 

88  50 
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No.  261. 


LABORER,  FOR  BUILDSR8. 


,EABimic»'of  fatihcr, ^418 

at  other  work, • ISS 


|M 


OoxDiYiaM.— FunOy  nmnben  4,  parents  and  S  children  of  three  and  afz  jean  of  age; 
one  goei  to  echool.  Have  a  tenement  of  8  rooms,  in  a  ten-tenement  bloek,  with  the  tnnnaBd* 
ings  nnclean  and  unhealthy.    H6tase  poorly  Aimiahed.    Family  dreeeea  moderately  wdL 

Food.-- Jlreoi/Ml.    Bread,  batter,  and  coifee. 

Dinner*        Heat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper,       Bread,  batter,  tea. 


CkMT  OF  Limo,  . 

Rent,        .       .       .   t9e  00^ 

•         •       •       • 
Fish,    . 

•              a              • 

.      $980 

•       •       •        • 
Dry  goods,     . 

.      $» 

.     $800 

Fael,         .       .       .     86  00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      10  80 

Bondries, 

oao 

Oroceriee,        .       .    247  08 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      12  60 

Meat,        .       .       .     00  67 

Olothing,     . 

.      8380 

No.  202. 


LABORER,  FOR  BtJILDEBS. 


Sabnxiios  of  father, $610 

son,  aged  10,  • 2S7 

CoiTDlTiOH.— -Family  nomben  6,  parents  and  4  children  ftom  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.    Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  the  suburbs,  with  fiUr 
ings.    Honse  moderately  well  ftimished.    Fsmily  drest«s  well. 

Food.— ^retU/cw^    Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  coffee. 


Dinner. 
Supper. 

Cost  or  Litdco, 

Rent,       . 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


Moat,  potatoes,  sometimes  Vegetables,  bread. 
Bread,  butter,  sometimes  flsh,  and  tea. 


■              •             • 

.    $132  00 

Fish,       .       .       • 

$6  00 

I>ry  goods, 

41  76 

Milk,      .       .       . 

26  90 

Sundries,  . 

888  66 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

28  76 

« 

89  87 

Clothing, 

66  00 

$19  75 

un 


No.  283.  LABORER,  FOB  BUILDERS.  Jritk. 

Eabxhnos  of  father, $460 

daughter,  aged  16,        • .       •  2at9 

son,  aged  18,         ...........  160 


$» 


OoiniiTiOH.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  sge; 
two  go  to  school.  HsTe  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroondings.  The  neoH  ■« 
well  furnished,  and  one  carxMited.    Family  dresses  well. 

VooD.-^Sreal;fa9t*    Bread,  butter,  salt  potic,  potatoes,  eoAe. 
Dinner.        Meat  or  flsh,  potatoes,  sometimes  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Cost  or  Litimo, 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


,   «        •        • 
.    $168  06 

Flsh, 

1       .      . 
.     $10  29 

.        •        •       • 
Dry  goods, 

• 

4460 

Milk,      .       .       . 

8020 

Papers,     . 

• 

84420 

Boots  and  shoes, 

81  60 

ftundrleSf 

* 

07  47 

Clothingi 

60  70 

$81 

$11 « 

6M 

IStt 
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No.  3H.  LASOREB,  ODT-DOOB. 

rauras  or  fither ,       . 

dmnghter,  agsd  U, 


OoMDmoH.— Funtlf  noRiban  t,  paronu  sna  3  cUldnn  IVam  eight  to  DRcen  yean  of  age; 
one  Boei  to  ■choot.    Occapy  ■  Icnfmcnt  of  *  rooma,  In  ft  good  looUt;.    Tbe  boaae  la  veil 
nimlahcd,  Ifae  pulor  carpeted,  ud  the  faml];  dreaaea  well. 
Food. — BrrakfaiL    Bread,  bntter,  what  waa  left  tram  dinner,  and  coffee. 
IHTiner,         Ueat,  potaloea,  bntid  and  pie. 
Supptr.        Broad,  baiter,  glngerbnad  and  t«L 
Cost  of  Littho, 


•SM       DrjBooda, 


.  «UW 


LABOBBB,  OUT-DOOB. 


CoiTDiTioif. — Family  nnrabenfi.parenta  and  I 
one  ffoca  to  achool.  Occnpy  a  tenement  of  4  ro 
noQflc  poorly  fumlilivd,  IneoOTenleob  imd  nut  cL 
TooD. — Bnaltfait,    Bratd,  baiter  ud  ooffes. 

Dinmr.         Heal,  pouioea  ud  bread. 

Supper.         Bread,  bnlter,  aomctlmea  flab,  and  tea. 
Con  or  Lirao 


Real,         .  .  .  in  00  Stab IB  M       Dry  gooda,                .  til  Off 

Fnel,         .  .  ,  U  00  Ullk 10  TO       Suidriea,    .       .       .    Gl  tt 

OrooiTtca,  .  SM  40  BooU  and  aboM,        .    iOW 

Heat,         .  .  .  St  4S  Clotblng,      .               .    30  00 


LABOKEB,  ODT-DOOB. 


SABmnDi  of  taOitt, 

danghler,  a^ed  10,    . 
daagbter,  aced  U, 


imlibi 


ira  a,  pnnnta  and  4  children  fttim  aaren  to  aInaeD  ycata  of  age ; 

Lenemeat  of  B  rooma,  with  clean,  benltby  nurruundlnga.    TLe 
larlor  carpeud,  and  they  own  a  Mwlng4iui)blae.    ThaAinUy 


T^D. — Brntjait.  Bread,  batter,  what  waa  left  from  dinner,  and  oattut, 

tHintr.  Heat,  potatoea,  regctablea,  bread  and  pl«  or  pnddlna. 

Supper.  Broad,  bntter,  gingerbread  aud  lea. 

OwiorUmro, 


hd, 


•UlOO 

Flab,  .       .       . 

.     MOO 

lytyvMii.      . 

woo 

.    a)4a 

BooU  and  aboea, 

.    S3n 

Religion,  .       .       . 

110  80 

OoUilOE,    .       . 

.      3400 

Bnndrlea, .       . 
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No.  aor.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  SugOA. 

Babnivos  of  father, $417 

daughter,  aged  16, 900 

•  BOD,  aged  14, 


CONDITIOK.— Family  numbera  6,  parents  and  4  children  fh>m  four  to  alxteen  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  echool.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  0  rooms,  In  a  healthy  locality,  and  with  pleasant 
surronndings.  The  hoaso  is  well  furnished,  the  parlor  is  carpeted,  and  they  own  a  aewing- 
machine.    The  family  dresses  well. 

Food.— ^r«al/a«<.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  doughnuts  or  cake,  and  coffee. 

Dinner*        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  bread,  pie  or  pudding,  and  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat,  gingerbread  and  tea.    Baked  besns 
Saturday  nights. 


Rent, 

TS««U,         .                    .                      . 

.        .  $120  00 

.              a              .              • 

Fish,  .       •       ■ 

... 
.    $14  28 

•       •       •        ■ 
Dry  gooda. 

.   $31  89 

Fuel, 

.      47  60 

MUk,  .       .       . 

.      29  10 

Sundries, 

.     8350 

Groceries, 

.        .    88190 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      28  00 

Papers,     • 

.       800 

Meat,        . 

.      .  uieo 

Clothing,    . 

.      76  00 

Societies,  • 

.       800 

No.  268.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  SngUifL 

EABNinoB  of  father,        ,. $448 

daughter,  aged  16 868 

son,  aged  14 190 

$I.0« 

CONDiTiON.^-Famlly  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  fh>m  eight  to  sizteoi  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  rery  pleasantly  situated  in  a  good  neighbor- 
hood, with  good  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  fUrnlshed,  the  parlor  is  carpeted,  they  have 
a  sewing-machine,  and  the  family  is  well  dressed.  The  father  was  in  debt  for  aevrral  yean 
and  bos  had  a  hard  struggle  to  support  his  family;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  his  children,  caa 
now  save  some  money.  • 

Food.— ^r«al/afl.    Bread,  butter,  e^^  or  meat,  sometimes  warmed  potatoes,  gingexbread 

and  tea. 
JHnner.        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  bread,  butter,  pie  or  pudding,  and 

tea.    They  have  soup  once  a  week. 
Supper*        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cheese  or  fish,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Limro, $M8 

Rent,       .       .       .  $150  00  Fish,       .       .  .  $8  30  Dry  gooda,        .  .  $22  00 

Fuel,        ...  60  50  Milk,       .       .  .  20  76  Sundries,  .        .  .  43  tt 

Groceries,       .  840  15  Boots  and  shoes,  .  83  50  Books  and  papers,  .  10  00 

Meat,       .       .       .  119  86  Clothing,       .  .  120  00  Societies,  .        .  .  8  00 


No.  260.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Xkffiith, 

EABKiiras  of  father,         • $400 

son,  aged  15, 281 

daughter,  aged  18,       ...•••..••       16T 


I84S 


OONDiTiON.—Family  numbera  6,  parents  and  4  children  fh>m  seven  to  fifteen  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  neighborhood  good,  and  surronndiBfi 
healthy.    The  house  Is  well  famished,  the  parlor  carpeted,  and  the  family  dreaaea  weQ. 

'Fooj>,'-Break/a$t.    Bread,  butter,  meat,  warmed  potatoes  and  tea. 

Dinner,        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread  and  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese  and  tea. 

.    $«• 

$120  00       Milk,  .       .  .   $27  62       Sundries,  .       .       .  $13  91 

61  00       Boots  and  shoes, 
420  13       Clothing,    . 
108  89       Dry  goods, 


Supper* 

Cost  of  Litino, 

Rent, 

Fuel,         .       . 

Groceries, 

Meat,        .       . 


$27  62       Sundries, 
26  50       Papers, 
57  00 
18  00 


•  00 
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Ko.  270.  LABORER,  0T7T-D00B.  F.  Canadian^ 

of  father, $418 

■on,  aged  12, 165 

$583 

CoHOiTiOM .—Family  numben  5, parenU  and  8  children  from  four  to  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  gooa  to  acbooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  very  poor  locality,  where  the  sur- 
roandings  are  diaagreeahle  and  unhealthy.  The  houae  la  poorly  Airniahed,  and  the  family  are 
memnly  dressed. 

Food.  ^BrtaJ^fcuL    Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  ooifee. 
IHnner,        Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 

Supper.        Bread,  butter,  salt  fish  or  oomed  meat  and  tea.    They  have  soup  one  day 
per  week. 

Cost  of  liiTura, $588 


Rent, 

• 

.      $00  00 

Fud, 

. 

49  75 

Oroeorlea, 

. 

28020 

HMt. 

. 

7160 

Fish,              •  •  $12  00       Dry  goods, 

Milk,  .  20  50       Bundiiea,  . 

Boots  and  shoes,  .  10  00 

Clothing,  .  26  00 


$12  00 
86  86 


No.  271.  LABORER,  OUT-BOOR.  F,  Canadian, 

Babmihos  of  Ikther $361 

daughter,  aged  17 802 

son,  aged  16, 220 


$883 


OoiTDinoir.— Family  numbers 6,  parents  and  4  children  fW>m  four  to  serenteen  years  of  ago; 
one  goes  to  school.  Llvo  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms  in  a  pleasant  locality,  with  good  surround- 
ings. The  apartments  are  well  Aimished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Family  dresses  well  and 
attends  church. 

Food.    BrtakfatL   Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  doughnuts  and  ooiToe. 
JHnner.        Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  Tegetablcs,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake,  tea. 


• 

Rent, 

• 

kf  f     •             •             • 

.    $20000 

Fish,       .       .       .      $0  00 

.       •       • 
Dry  goods, 

.       .    $29  00 

Fuel. 

• 

,    6600 

Milk,      .       .       .14  20 

Sundries,  • 

.       •      20  59 

Groceries, 

• 

.      860  21 

Booto  and  shoes,  .      28  60 

Meat, 

a 

8240 

Clothing,        .       .      65  00 

No.  272. 

Basx  inos  of  fiither,  . 

son,  aged  12, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


F.  Canadian. 


$480 
144 


$588 


COHDmov.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and2childrenof  seven  and  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  on  third  story,  with  poor  and  unhcnlthy 
•urroundings.  The  apartments  are  moderately  well  ftimished  and  kept  clean.  Family  drosses 
quite  fairly. 

9w}i>.^Breai^a§L   Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  eoffbc. 

JHnner.        Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  pie. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Rent, 

P,     .                    .                  . 

.      $0600 

Fish, 

a               . 

$6  80 

.       .       .       t 
Dry  goods. 

,        .    $25  60 

Fuel, 

• 

88  46 

Milk,       . 

12  08 

Sundries,  . 

8  74 

Orocerles, 

. 

80123 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

10  75 

^eat. 

. 

86  40 

Clothing, 

46  00 
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No.  278.  LABOBBB,  OUT-DOOR.  F,  Ckmaditm. 

Earnihgb  of  father $300 

dangfater,  aged  16, 817 

BOD,  aged  18, 19B 


r« 


CoifDiTiON.— FamUy  nmnben  0,  parents  and  4  chfldren  fh>in  six  to  sixteen  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  Bchool.  Live  In  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  dirty  and  disagreeable  surroondlog^ 
The  apartments  are  moderately  well  Airnished,  and  kept  clean.    Family  dresses  welL 

FoOD.^Brectk/cui.    Bread,  butter,  oold  meat  or  fish,  coffee. 

Dinner,        Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese,  tea. 

Cost  or  Lnmrot $781 18 


Bent,        . 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat,        . 


.$120  00 

Fish,  . 

.     $800 

Dry  goods. 

.      40  00 

Milk,  . 

.      13  82 

Papers,     . 

.    86142 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.     18  00 

fiondries, . 

.      78  62 

Olothlng,   . 

•     47  50 

$22  89 

400 
1100 


No.  274. 


LABOBEB,  OUT-DOOB. 


F.  Ocmadittm* 


BARifiXf OS  of  flither, $418 

son,  aged  12, 128 


$M« 


Coin>iTiON.— >Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  fh>m  one  to  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenonont  of  8  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality.  Sanitary  arrangesients 
are  disgraoefal;  sink  water  running  in  the  yard;  privies  over-running  with  filth.  The 
house  is  poorly  ftimished  and  dirty;  in  £sety  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  dean.  Fsaily 
dresses  moderately  well. 

Fooi>.^Break/atL    Bread,  butter,  salt  fish  or  fHed  potatoes,  and  eoflbe. 
Dinner,        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread,  and  sometimes  soup. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  tea. 

Cost  of  LivtNO, 

Rent,        .       . 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
u.eat,        •       • 


«             •             . 

.   $72  00 

.        •       •       • 
Fish,  . 

.    $1124 

•         .        •         • 
Dry  goods. 

.  $18  SO 

.      8125 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      13  35 

Bunditts, 

.     3000 

.    243  06 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      18  50 

.      6820 

Clohing,    . 

.      8500 

No.  275. 


LABORER,  OUT  DOOR. 


F.  Otnadienu 


KAJtnnvQB  of  father, • $438 

son,  aged  12, 161 


ISN 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  fW>m  one  to  twelve  yean  of  age. 
Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  miserable  and  dirty  locality.  The  apartments  are  dean, 
but  poorly  fkimished.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food.— A-«aA/a«<.    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  firom  dinner,  oofbe.- 
Dinner.        Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes. 

Bread,  butter,  sometimes  gingerbread,  and  tea. 


Supper. 

Cost  of  liirura. 

Rent,    ... 
Fuel,    . 
GroC'eries,   . 
Meat,  .       • 


$06  00  Fish,  .  $6  00 

84  28  Milk,  •  18  86 

287  00  Boots  and  shoes,  .  10  26 

51  40  Clothing,        .  .  48  00 


Dry  goods. 
Sundries, . 


$ato 
uoi 
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did 


No.  3T6.  LABOBER,  OUT-DOOB.  F.  OaiMdian. 

of&tber, $a02 

daughter,  aged  17 271 

■on,  aged  14 188  * 

$861 

COHDTnoN.— Family  numbers  5,  parenU  and  8  children  f!roin  eleven  to  eeventeen  years  of 
a^o;  one  goes  to  school.  Live  In  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  In  a  good  locality,  witii  clean  and 
liealthy  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  tasteftiUy  ftirnlshed  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have 
a  aewlng.machlne.    Ftamlly  dresies  well  and  attends  church. 

Pood.— A*«al/a«^    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  warmed  potatoes,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
JHnner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pie. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  fish  or  sauce,  tea. 


OosT  ot  LivniOt 

Bent,  • 

T*uel, 
Oroceries, 
Moat, 


•             •            . 

.    $120  00 

Fish,       ... 

a               • 

$6  70 

•       •       •       •       • 
Dry  goods. 

fiOOO 

Hllk,      .       .       . 

19  21 

Papers,    -  • 

.      80080 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

80  00 

Religion,    . 

0022 

Clothing, 

08  60 

Sundries,  . 

$882  82 

$28  80 

700 

16  00 

20  60 


No.  277.  LABOBBB,  OUT-DOOB.  F,  Canadian. 

SAXimrGS  of  father, $360 

daughter,  aged  17,      ....       .       .....       240 

son,  aged  14, 172 


$772 


CoirDinON.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  fh>m  three  to  seventeen  years  of 
Live  In  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  with  good 
surroundings.  The  apartnmts  are  well  and  tastefully  Aimlshed,  also  have  parlor  carpeted. 
Own  a  piano  and  a  sewing-machine. 

Food.— ^reol/asfc    Bread,  butter,  cold  corned  beef  or  ham,  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

JHnner,       Bread,  butter,  occasionally  soup,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie 
or  pudding. 
Bread,  butter,  salads,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 


Supper, 

Con  OF  Lkynroi 

Rent, 
Poel, 
Groceries, 
Kaat,       .       . 


$200  00  Fish,       . 

41  80  Milk,      . 

281  70  Boots  and  shoes, 

71 40  Clothing, 


$12  00  Dry  goods, 

18  72  Papers, 

22  60  Sundries,  . 
72  60 


$762 

$16  00 

800 

18  28 


No.  278.  LABOBEB,  OUT-DOOB.  F.  Canadian. 

BAunDNM  of  ikther, $406 

daughter,  aged  14, 109 

son,  aged  18, '•        87 

$602 

CoKDlTioir.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  fh>m  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  I^ve  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooma,  about  a  mile  fh>m  work,  in  a  good  loca- 
lity, with  pleasant  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  clean  and  moderately  well  furnished. 
Family  dresses  weU. 

Food.— iZ!r«a&/a«t    Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  pie. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

CoflT  OP  Livnio $602 

Bent,        .  .$100  00  Fish $18  20       Drygoods,       .       ,   $18  00 

Fuel,         .  .       .     87  26  Milk,  .                      .     28  74       Sundries, ...       8  84 

Orooeries,  .    840  63  Boots  and  shoes,            23  60 

keatt        .  .      66  66  Clothing,    .       .       .     47  80 

40 
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Ko.  279.  LABQBEB,  OUT-DOOB.  F.  Oamadim^ 

JLAXuraos  of  faihc^ .  $S00 

daaghter,  aged  17, 810 

•on,  aged  14, 180 

$876 

Con  uiTiov.'Famlly  Dnmben  7,  parents  and  6  children  flrom  two  to  serenteen  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  0  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  pleasant  soiroiud- 
iogs.  The  house  is  well  Aimished,  with  one  room  carpeted.  Family  dreaaes  well  and  attends 
church. 

Food.— ^rral/a«<.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  fish,  cake,  pie  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper*        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  sometimes  salad,  cake  and  tea. 

COBT  OF  LlYIHO^ fSn 

Rent,        .  .  .  $120  00  Fish,       .       .  .  $11  20  Dry  goods,  •  .  $41  00 

Fuel,         .  .  .  61  00  Milk,       .       .  .  25  40  Papers,      .  .  .  4  00 

Groceries,  .  .  401  11  Boots  and  shoes,  .  83  00  Beliglon,   .  .  •  12  00 

Heat,        .  .  .  78  00  Clothing,       .  .  70  60  Sondilea,  .  .  •  18  80 


No.  280. 


LABOREft,  OTTT-DOOB. 


F.  Oanadkui* 


Earnings  of  father $402 

daughter,  aged  17, 270 


$872 


Condition.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  ftom  ten  to  aorentecn  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  sutroundings.  House  ftff- 
nisbed  moderately  well.    Family  dresses  welL 

VooTi.^Breakftut,    Bread,  butter,  meat,  cake  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread  and  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Cost  op  Lr 

HNG, 

.$66881 

Rent, 

.$100  00 

Fish,  . 

.     $8  00 

Dry  goods, 

.   $14  00 

Fuel, 

. 

.      61  00 

Milk,  . 

16  00 

Papen,     . 

600 

Groceries, 

. 

.    28382 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      21  00 

Bundriea, . 

.        .     S160 

Meat, 

• 

.      8000 

Clothing,    . 

«      6260 

No.  281. 

Earnings  of  father, . 

son,  aged  11, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


F.  Canadkm, 


$«» 

180 


$610 


Condition.— Family  numben  6,  parents  and  8  children  fh>m  one  to  eleven  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  fair  surroundings.  House  Is  poortf 
ftirnished.    Family  dresses  poorly. 

Food. — BreaJ^asL    Bread,  butter  and  ooflbe. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 

Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cold  meat,  tea. 


Supper. 

Cost  of  Livino, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


$48  00  Fish,  .       .       . 

30  GO  Milk,  .       . 

300  80  Boots  and  shoes, 

60  00  Clothing,    . 


$6  00 
21  00 
16  70 
20  00 


Dry  goods. 
Sundries, . 


$S8» 

$10  00 
20  00 
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LABOBEB,  OUT-DOOO. 


dftDghUr,  igad  10, 


.414, 

OoitDmoN'— Funll;  nnBil>en  B,  pirenli  ud  *  cUldren  tram  eight  lo  ■liteon  ycai 
two  fo  to  Bchool.    Oconp;  a  Unemcnt  of  &  TDomii  wILh  good  and  heaLtby  ■urroubd 
■mmll  K>rd*a  siuwhed.    BaoM  U  well  ItaraUbed  and  pvlar  carpeted.    Flunllf  dreu 
Food. — Brtai/ait,    Bread,  bolter,  meat  or  eggi,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 
JManer.         Ucat,  potaioca,  rcgMablc*,  bread,  pie  ud  lea. 
Sapptr,         Bread,  bnlter,  cbseae  or  &>b,  lea. 
C<MT  or  Livmo,  ■ 

I^ol, 
Orooerlea. 


.  ♦100  oo 

FW..       .       . 

tin 

Dtygooda, 

UBO 

Milk,      .       . 

»sa 

.      S87M 

Boouaodiboaa, 

34  10 

Bodetia,   .       .       . 

W03 

aatblDg. 

nw 

Soadriea,  .      .      . 

LABORBR,  OTTT-S 


CJoivDmoN. — Famllj  nnniben  A,  pa: 
one  s^>ea  to  acbooL  Occupy  a  tenemec 
pleuHRt  BDrroandtiigi.  Tbe  nnltarr  ■ 
tbe  yard  and  crCKtca  qolte  an  dfeDHlye 
well  sad  liquJle  clean.  Family  dreue 
Food. — Srtatfait.  Bread,  batter  and 
J>lnntr.  Heat,  potatoei,  eo 
Sapper.        Bread,  batter,  eon 


EDU  and  8  cblldrea  from  one  to  lUrteeu  jrean  of 
;  offonr  rooma,  Incoimnlent  and  with  poor  and 
rongement*  are  Imperfect)  ai  the  ilnk'iraler  runa 
jdor  oQ  wnna  dayi.  Houe  la  fttmlihed  moden 
poorly. 


Dry  good*. 
Paper.,  . 
BDodrlw,. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Oo)'iirnoif.-~nunfly  nnmlicrB  t,  parent*  aDd  3  cblldrea  from  three  to  tblrtcen  ycanaf  ngc; 
ODe  goca  ui  school.  Occapy  a  tenement  of  4  reama,  ullh  fair  anrroaadlngi,  vhlcb  mighi  bo 
Improred,  wllh  a  Uttle  expenae.  Boaae  la  fiimlabed  moderately  well.  Family  drcaeea  well. 
Food. — BrtO^att,    Bread,  bntlar,  remalni  from  dinner,  gingerbread  and  lea. 

^naer.        Ueal,  potatoca,  ■omctlmci  yegdablca,  plo  and  bread. 

Sapptr.        Bread,  batter,  flab  or  cheeao,  I«l 

Omt  «r  Lirnto, tets 

Bent,        .       .       .   •SOOO       Flib (18  04       Diygooda,  .940  00 

Fuel,         .       .       .40  00       UUk,.  .     1«  ZI       Papen,      ...       S  00 

OroeeriM,  .908  04       BodU  andahoea,     .      13  40       Snndrte*,  .  .4100 

ItMl,        .       .       .      TS  M       ClolUng,  .  .      »  IS 
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No.  286.  LABOBBS,  OUT-DOOB, 

BABMnros  of  father, ^$490 

daughter,  afed  Uy     •••••••••.  aoo 

eon,  aged  18, 136 


Condition.— Family  nnmhere  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  elglit  to  fliteen  yemn  of  age. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  well  situated,  with  pleasant  and  healthy  surroondtngs.  The 
house  is  well  furnished,  the  parlor  is  carpeted,  and  they  have  a  sewing-maeiiine.  The  fiunlly 
dresses  well  and  appears  oomfortable. 

ViyoD.^BreaJl^tuL   Bread,  butter,  meat  or  e^s,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  butter  and  pie. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  flsh  or  cheese,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Ln 

riNO, 

$W 

Rent, 

.$120  00 

Fish,  . 

.   $14  00 

Dry  goods,              .   $SI  90 

Fuel, 

• 

.      6800 

MUk,  .       .       . 

.      2806 

Bundriea,.        .        .     48  81 

Groceries, 

. 

.    283  18 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      30  80 

Books  and  piquet*,  •       •  00 

Meat, 

• 

.    113  68 

Clothing,   . 

.     9300 

Socletiea, .       •       .       6  00 

No.  286.  LABOEEB,  OUT-BOOB. 

Eabninqs  of  father, $490 

son,  aged  17, •       •       •  890 

son,  aged  14, 108 


$838 


Condition.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  children  from  four  to  seventeen  yeenof  afs; 
two  go  to  schooL  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neigfaborhood,  with 
pleasant  and  agreeable  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  furnished  and  has  a  small  flower- 
gardon  attached,  which  is  kept  in  good  order.    Have  a  sewlng^nachino.    Family  dieasijs  erll 

Food.— ^«aJb/as<.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  gingerbread,  eoffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pickles,  breed,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fruit*  oake,  tee. 


Cost  of  Litino,  . 

•        •       .       • 

•       •       • 

•       .       • 

.$016  81 

Rent,        .       .       .  $180  00 

Fish,  . 

.     $600 

Dry  goods, 

.  t»m 

Fuel,         .       .       .      47  00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      17  80 

Papers,     • 

.       800 

Groceries,        .       .    418  60 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      8000 

Sodeties,. 

.       600 

Meat,        .       .       .106  67 

Clothing,    . 

•     6860 

Snadiles,. 

*     U44 

No.  287.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 

Eabningb  of  father, $410 

son,  aged  17, •       •       •  800 

son,  aged  16, •       •       .  100 


$818 


Conditton.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  children  from  six  to  seventeen  years  of  sge; 
three  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated.  The  house  is  well  ftn^ 
nished;  the  parlor  is  carpeted.  They  have  an  organ  and  a  sewlng.machine.  The  frnily 
is  very  intelligent,  and  dresses  well. 

Food.— ^reai^att.    Bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  pickles,  sometimes  vegetables,  bread,  batter  and  ph. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  and  tea. 


Bent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


•           •            • 

.$180  00 

■               .               a               • 

Fish,  . 

•       •       • 
.     $7  60 

.              .              a              •              . 

Dty  goods. 

.      67  00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      14  22 

Sundries, . 

.    383  21 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      21  70 

Papers,     .       .       . 

.    10183 

Clothing,    . 

.      8000 

Societies,  . 

$10  80 

24  00 

800 

601 


I 
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LABOBKB,  ODT-DOOB. 


Ocnmmoit.— Famllr  nnrabcn  i,  parenu  uid  3  ehJldr«d  from  ona  lo  twelve  yetn  of  sge; 
ons  9f>««  toKbooL    Oecitp;  m  tenement  of  4  roonu,  In  alow  nH^tiorb«>d|  with ToiydliagTe^ 
»ble  aur rtjimdlng*.    Tbc  hcnuo  la  poorly  ftmlahed.    Family  la  lll-dreaiBd. 
FOOD. — Brealtfatl.    Bread,  bntter,  aalt  pork  or  Sah,  oatTee. 

ZHttner,        Ueat,  potatoea,  bread,  cabbage  and  lait  pork  twioa  a  waak. 

Sapptr.        Bread,  bBller,  lea. 


LA.BOBBB,  ODT-DOOR. 


daa^tw,  iRBd  IT, 


OOSDmon.— Faoilly  nnnben  B,  parentaand  t  sUldren  from  twoycaraand  ahalftoaaren- 
tsan  yeare  of  age;  onogoee  loaebool.    Oocapy  B  tenemenL  of  4  rooma,  wltbUrawrotlluUnga. 
Bonaa  la  moderaUly  well  Ibrnlabed.    Family  draama  wglL 
Food.— AwJ^Aut.    Bread,  baiter,  sold  eomed  meat  or  flah,  eoSbo. 

/Mnaar.         Usat,  potaloea,  cabbage,  braad,  plo. 

Suppar.       Bread,  butter,  glogerbrad,  tea. 
Otwr  OF  Limra, 

•nOO       Flah,       . 

WW      lUik, 

two*       Boouaod 
NU       CtotUng, 


Fuel,  . 


tS  00  Drygooda, 
IS  to  Papera,  . 
3400      Snndriea,. 


LABOBEB,  orr-tXlOB. 


OOMiiTIOM.— Family  immbera  5,  parenia  aod  3  ehildren  (Tom  three  to  twelve  yean  of  age ; 
one  goaa  lo  aehooL    Oovapj  a  tmemeDt  of  4  rooma,  with  tupleaaaat  flnrroODdliiga,    The 
botiae  la  poorly  fnniUhad,  but  oleau.    Family  la  lll^lnaaad. 
hoD.— AwiitAMf-    Braad,  butter,  aalt  pork  or  Bah,  oolhe. 
Siinur,        Meat,  potatoea,  bread. 
Supptr.        Bread,  bnHer,  tea.    Have  cabbage  and  pork  osca  t  Week. 

OoMorLrrnia, luo 

BaM,        .       .       .   «T3  00  Flah,  .       .       .       .   «U  14       Dr;  gooda,       .       .   •34  00 

»a4.         ...UK  UUk 18  BO       Bondrlaa, .        .       .     Kt» 

.    Ml  SI  Boota  and  aboaa,  IS  0« 

,      ttw  OhithlnK    .       .       .     tTOO 
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Ko.  S91.  LABOIffiR,  OUT-DOOB.  UriOL 

Sahninos  of  fiather,         •• ••     $S9S 

■oni  aged  14 •        IM 

•on,  aged  11 M 

$99 


CONDtrioif.— Family  namben  6,  parenU  and  4  children  ftom  one  to  fourteen  yean  of  afe. 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooma,  well  sltnated.  The  honae  la  poorly  Auniahcd,  and  the  fiual^ 
is  poorly  dressed. 

Food.— jSreoV'^    Bread,  batter,  potatoea  and  coffee. 

JHnner,         Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  pork  and  cabbage,  and  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Liviv  o, $571  N 

Rent,  .                      .  $78  00  Fish,  .  $12  00       Dry  goods,       •       .   $!•  00 

Fuel 87  00  Milk,       .       .  .  16  42       Sundries, .       •       •     18  SB 

Groceries, .       .       .  279  70  Boots  and  shoes,  .  18  00 

Meat,  •               .       •  68  80  Clothing,        .  .  40  00 


No.  292.  LABORBB,   OUT-DOOB.  JHtA. 

BABimvas  of  father,        ••• $898 

son,  aged  15,       • 230 

son,  aged  14, 140 


$718 


Condition. — ^Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  Arom  six  to  fifteen  yesrs  of  age; 
three  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  woU  situated,  with  agreeable  aurroond* 
ings.    The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  the  family  well  dressed. 

VooD.'^JBreakfatt.    Bread  and  butter,  what  was  left  fhtm  dinner,  and  ooffoe. 
Dinner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  and  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Livmo, $748 

Rent,  .  .  $66  00  Fish,  .  $10  80  Dry  goods,  .  .  $90  00 

Fuel,  .       .  .  .  60  00  Milk,       .       .  .  14  70  Bundrles,  .  .  .  88  90 

Groceries, .  .  .  854  60  Boots  and  shoes,  .  20  00  Papers,     .  .  •  0  00 

Meat, .       .  .  .  97  00  Clothing,        .  .  60  00  Beliglon«  .  .  •  14  00 


No.  208.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  MA. 

Earnings  of  father $400 

daughter,  aged  17 800 

son,  aged  14, 175 

isn 

Condition.— Family  numbers  7,  pnrcnts  and  6  children  fh>m  four  to  seventeen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  House  Is  modci^ 
ately  well  funiished.    Family  dresses  well. 

"FooD.—Break/oat.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  and  potatoes,  tea. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  three  limes  a  week,  someCioMS  pis. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cold  corned  meat  or  fish,  tea. 

CostofLiying $881 

Rent,  ....  $72  00  Fish,  .  $0  00  Dry  goods,  .  $88  00 

Fuel,  ....  40  75  Milk,               .  .  19  20  Papers,     •  .       .  8  88 

Groceries,  .               .  416  80  Boots  and  shoes,  .  26  00  Sundries,.  •       •  80  08 

Meat,  .       .       .       .  109  25  Clothing,        .  .  78  00 


1875.]  PUBLIC  DOCUMENT— No.  31. 


LABOBBB,  ODT4>OOR. 


imOH.— fPunlty  numbcn  0,  pusuM  Mid  4  children  from  II 
H  to  KbooL    Lin  Id  ■  Uncmsnt  of  4  rooms,  with  |ooi 
ftto  poorly  lanltbei  and  dJrty.    Family  dreiH*  poorly. 
—BrtaHfaii.    Brmd,  bdlter,  potalOM,  coKn. 

IHnnir.        Bread,  mHtdw  B*h,  poUkM*. 

Supper.        Bread,  huUsr,  tea. 


.•120  00 

VUb,   .       .       . 

.  (lara 

Diyioodi,      .       . 

sa4o 

.    »4a 

BoDdrln,         .       . 

.    SWIS 

Boouandtbooi, 

.      13  00 

.      TIM 

Clolhli«,     .       . 

.    » w 

of  tUher, 


LABOBSR,  ODT-DOOB. 


CoKDinoK.— Family  nmnbera  T,  poi 
j«ara  of  age.  Qbvo  a  Icnemsnl  of  6 
yard  ia  partially  covtrad  with  rffuio  ft 

Food. — Sreatfiiil.    Brend,  buttei 
Sapper.         Bread,  buUci 
Oo«T  OF  LiTina, 


■nit  pork,  polatoai  aod  colTe*. 


Fuel, 
Groeorlot, 


•100  00  FIdi,       .       - 

43  00  1111k,       . 

»1  M  Boou  and  *ho«*, 

TO  00  OlothlDi, 


•II  20       Dry  gooda, 

II  »a     - 

30  40 


Ko.  aw.  LABORKB,  OnT-DOOO.  IrUK 

KiUUnaiMof  tUber, tSia 

aoD,afodl4 101 


OonDITIOH.— Family  nnmbsi 
OH  ipoca  to  schooL  Ocmpy 
ftmlahod,  and  la  Dot  kept  clcai 


aS,  parent!  and  S  children  ftom  two  lo  fbartoen  yean  of  ago; 
I  tsncneal  of  4  roomi,  well  altsated.    The  honia  1*  not  well 
.    The  family  I>  poorly  dreaaed. 
Toaa.—Brtak/aU.    Bread,  bnlUr,  aalt  pork  and  oofto. 
DlKKfT,         Ileal,  polatoc*,  oabbafs  and  bread. 
Supper,         Brood,  boner  and  to. 
Oo*T  or  LiTiiia, 


.  tuoo 

Fl.h,  .       .       . 

.    •ooo 

.    2a  00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      10  48 

SlUdllM,.         .        . 

.    MOOS 

Boot*  and  ri»«, 

.    «ia 

.      4130 

Clothing,   .       . 

.      280l> 

320 


STATISTICS  OF  LABOE. 


[Mar. 


No.  297.  LABOEKB,  OUT-DOOB.  IrUk, 

Eabnihos  of  father, $418 

daaghter,  aged  16, 2M 

aon,  aged  14,      ... 18S 

$807 

Condition.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  from  two  to  slzteeo  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  sitoated  In  a  fidr  locality.  Honsa  is  mod^ 
erately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  welL 

Food.— ^ea4/a«<.    Bread,  butter,  the  remains  of  dinner,  and  coifee. 

Dinner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread^  sometimes  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  tea. 

Cost  of  Liyino, 


Bent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


9      *              *              * 

.    $96  00 

a              .              •              ■ 

Fish,  . 

.   $14  00 

a              .              .              •              • 

Dry  goods. 

.      61  60 

Milk,  .       . 

.      2848 

Papers, 

.    423  39 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      86  80 

Beligion,   . 

.    116  67 

Clothing,  . 

.      09  60 

Sundries,  . 

$«w 

$32  00 

400 

12  00 


No.  298.  LABOBEB,  OUT-DOOB.  JHA. 

Sabninos  of  father $436 

son,  aged  14, 200 

son,  aged  18, 170 


$806 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  ttom  two  years  and  a  half  to  fiyor- 
teen  years  of  age ;  one  goes  to  schooL  Live  in  a  very  Inconvenient  hoose  of  4  rooms.  In  poor 
condition,  with  fair  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  modcraUdy  well  ftunlahed  and  kept 
clean.    Family  dresses  well,  but  plainly. 

Food.— ^mI/osC    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  gingerbread,  coffee. 
JHnner.        Bread,  meat,  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  tea. 


Cost  of  Living, 

Bent, 
Fuel, 

Groceries, 
Meat,        .       • 

•             •             • 

.    $96  00 
.      4860 
.    872  88 
.      9609 

.        .        •        • 

Fish,  • 

Milk,  a        .         . 
Boots  and  shoes, 
dothing,    . 

... 

a       $18    20 

a      2660 

a           18    00 

.      61  60 

.             •             •              a 

Dry  goods, 
Sandtlea,. 

.$775  17 

.   $2640 
.       .     2S0» 

No.  299.  LABOBEB,  OUT-^DOOB.  JrUh. 

Barninqb  of  fatber, $421 

son,  aged  16,       .....       • 816 

son,  aged  14 196 


$« 


Condition.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  ftiom  five  to  sixteen  years  of  sge; 
three  go  to  schooL  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  surroundingi. 
House  is  well  Aimished,  and  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  welL 

Food.— i2!r«ol/as<.   Bread,  butter,  and  what  was  left  from  dimmer,  coffee. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread  and  pie. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea. 


Bent,  a 

WV,      ... 

.       .   $200  00 

^sh, 

$9  00 

.             .             •             a 

Dry  goods, 

.   $2100 

Fuel,  .       . 

.       .       61  76 

Milk,       .       .       . 

18  25 

Papers, 

800 

Groceries, . 

.       .      408  87 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

87  00 

Bnndries, . 

.      1611 

Meat, . 

.      101  62 

Clothing, 

76  00 

1875.] 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENT— No.  31. 


L&BOBXB,  OUT-DOOB. 


idli, 


n  lipftraiiU  m 


I  chJIdTflu,  nine  uid  fiiiirt«en  jean  of  ags\ 
imi,  vhlch  li  well  illuBled.    Tha  bouH  li 
runlly  ii  dHentlf  drsHed  and  UUndi  cbursb. 


Cohditioh.— V1UDII7  nnml 
one  gar*  to  Kfaool.  Oeenpir . 
modemtel;  well  (lunlilied;  t 
Wood. — .Bna^ftul.    BtfA,  baUcr,  vhu  wu  lall  ftam  dinner,  ud  coffoe. 

.ZIlniMii'.         U«t  or  (bh,  poUtmig,  (onetliiMi  vegtublc*,  uid  bread. 
Supptr.        Brsod,  bntMr,  ult  ll*h  uid  M*. 
Cost  or  Livnro. 
K«nt. 


.   tHOO 

FUh,  .       .       . 

.  |isu 

.      48<W 

Milk.  .       .       . 

.       14  U 

BDDdriai, .       .       . 

.  anas 

BooumndilioH, 

.      U21 

CloOilBg,    .        . 

.    uoo 

So.  SOI.                               I.AIJOSER,  OCT-DOOR.  7i 

oftMher, ti 

•ODi  ifed  IS, 3 

■on,i««dI4, 1 

CaxDmoH.— FuuU;  anmben  T.  p*reiiU  and  i  children  from  tno  to  alitecn  ;« 
liivo  go  to  aqbool-  Ooeupf  ■  lenemcnt  of  ^^  rooms,  well  iltnated,  wltli  elemo  and  pic 
ronndJDKH-  Bouh  la  well  fambbed,  uid  ftarlor  carpeted.  Familf  drcsaea  well. 
Pood. — BreaVatL    Bread,  butler,  cold  meat  or  flih.  pntatoea,  tea. 

Dlnnir.        Ifeac,  potatoee,  cabbage,  bread,  pie. 

Supper.        Bread,  bntter,  iK>metfniM  ehseaci  glDgarbread,  tea, 

CovT  or  iJTiiia 

Rent,         .       .        .  tISt  00       Flab,  .       .       .       .   *10  00       D17  goeda, 

Toel,  .      M  00       Hllk IS  30       Papera,     . 

OToeeAai,        .       .    IW  M       BooU  and  iIkmi,       .      St  00 
Meat,         .       .       .      n  1«       ClodilDi,    .       .       .      U  00 


.  fSlTM 


LABOREB,  OUT-DOOR, 


EAiinHOa  of  (Uher, tlU 

CoHDinoiI.— famll;  aombenft,  parenU  and  S  cbUdreo  from  one  to  nlDafean  of  age;  Vmo 
■DIOKhooL  Father  neTBT  attended  ecbool,  and  Iblnki  hli  cblldreo  will  have  infficlent 
aeluDUng  bafoie  they  reach  their  tcnlh  year;  tblnki  no  advanlsge  will  be  gained  from  longer 

4  roonu,  la  a  very  poor  loeallt7,  aiuronnded  by  poverty.    Father  worked  ten  montha  of  laat 
year  at  wages  ranglog  ftnra  tL3S  to  (1  pet  day.    Rents  a  unall  piece  of  land  and  nlaea 
potaioea  and  cabbage! ;  also  keep!  a  pig,  and  ocoailanally  sells  some  pork. 
VOOD.— AvaJ/"**-     Bread,  bntter,  Mlt  poTk  or  flab,  potatoes,  colfte. 

Dbintr.         Bread,  n-Hh  meat,  bam  or  flab,  potatoes,  cabbage,  aometlmes  tamlps 

or  other  TfgelaWea,  and  water. 
Supptr.         Bread,  batter,  BomoUmea  flab  or  pork,  pie  or  glsgetbread.    Baked  beans, 
pork  and  cahbage,  each  once  a  week. 

Oon  or  LmMo, (411 

.   VSeOO       CaolhlBg.beoUand 

.      IS  00  ahoea,    .  .   «SMM 

.      U  00      Bundrlca,  .  ,       9  T& 


B«t,        . 

•  HOOOO 

Ueal, 

tM,        . 

.      MM 

Firth 

Oxxwites. 

.    ISO  It 

Milk, 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


[Mar. 


No.  808.  LABOBEB,  OUT-DOOB.  JrUL 

EARNiNQfl  of  fltther, $6U 

son,  aged  18, 416 

daughter,  aged  17, • 

son,  aged  14 

Condition.— Family  numbers  8,  parenU  and  6  children  lh>m  eight  to  eighteen  yean  of 
age ;  three  go  to  school.  Have  a  good  tenement  of  6  rooms  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  locality, 
with  good  yard  and  small  flower  garden.  Tho  house  is  well  Aimished*  and  erery  roon 
but  the  Utchen  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  This  fiunily  is  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent; has  a  pleasant  home,  and  dresses  welL  Attends  church  regularly.  Has  had  no  sick- 
ness for  five  years,  and  never  had  much.  The  children  were  all  bom  in  Masaachnsetts.  The 
father  worked  eleven  months  for  wages  ftH>m  $L26  to  $2  per  day.  The  three  elder  diltdrcn 
worked  a  little  over  eight'  months.  This  family  has  never  done  so  well  as  this  last  year, 
although  trade  was  dull  in  the  shops.    Saved  over  $200.    Has  money  in  savings  bank. 

Food.— ^reol/o*^    Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  meat,  sometimes  toast  and  saoMge,  eake  or  pie, 

and  tea. 
IHnner.       Bread,  butter,  fresh  meat  or  flsh,  potatoes,  vegetables,  piddea,  padding; 

pie  and  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  cheese,  cold  meat  £rom  dinner,  cake,  pie  and  tea. 


008T  OF  LlTINO, 


$1,308  SS 


Rent, 

.       .$22600 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.   $20  60 

Fuel, 

.      6800 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      4200 

Groceries, 

.    476  90 

Clothing,    . 

.    146  00 

Meat,        .       . 

.       .      84  00 

Dry  goods. 

.      86  76 

Fish,. 

.       .      2100 

Religion,    . 

.      8000 

Books  and  pstpeta, .  $12  06 
Fnmitare»  oarpeta, .  120  60 
Sundries, .       .       .     IS  06 


Ko.804. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


JWaft. 


Barninos  of  fisther $651  U 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  under  ten  years  of  age ;  two  go  to 
school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  which  are  kept  neat  and  clean,  but  only  one  is  car- 
peted. Family  dresses  woll  and  comfortably,  and  attends  church  regularly.  The  mother  owns 
a  sewing-machine,  bought  before  they  had  such  a  large  family,  with  which  abe  makes  sll  bcr 
own  and  children's  clothes,  besides  doing  work  enough  for  other  people  to  bay  material  for 
her  family's  garments ;  but  with  all  her  work,  they  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  bills.  The  fiuber 
lost  a  UtUc  over  a  week  through  sickness,  last  year;  has  a  little  money  in  savings  bank,  bat 
has  not  increased  it  any  for  five  years ;  believes  in  keeping  family  well,  as  good  food  and  dotb- 
ing  are  cheaper  than  medicine. 

Voor}.—£reatfa9L    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  eggs  or  ham,  potatoes,  coffee. 

JHnner.        Meat,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  sometimes  flsh,  sometimes  beef  or 

mutton  soup,  but  only  one  kind  of  meat  at  a  time,  pudding  or  pie. 
Supper*        Bread,  butter,  cake  or  gingerbread,  sometimes  cheese  inst<md  of  botto'. 
Have  baked  beans  and  brown  bread  once  a  week. 


Cost  or  Livino, 

Rent,  . 

Fuel,  ... 

Groceries, . 


$96  00 

Meat  and  flsh. 

.   $60  48 

Clothing, 

48  00 

Milk,      .       . 

.      2720 

Dry  goods, 

866  46 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      10  80 

Sundries,. 

$M7a 

$20  00 

900 

1001 
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Ko.  806.  LABOREB,  OUT-DOOB.  iWM. 

of  father, t408 

daughter,  aged  18,       ....       • 188 

■on,  aged  12, . 150 

•on,  aged  10, .       . IfiO 

$891 

OoifDinON.— Family  nnmben  8,  parents  and  0  children  ftom  two  to  thirteen  yeari  of  age; 
two  go  to  eobool.  Live  In  a  tenement  of  6  rooma.  In  a  large  block ;  the  block  Is  altoated  in  a 
back-allcy,  and  a  very  disagreeable  odor  pervades  the  whole  locality.  Family  dresses  poorly, 
bat  'warmly,  and  attends  church.  The  father,  by  paying  in  instalments,  has  beoome  owner  of 
two  house-lots,  upon  which  ho  raises  potatoes  and  cabbages;  also  keeps  a  pig. 

VooiK-'Srml;faiL    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  potatoes  and  tea. 

IHiMer,        Bread,  meat,  fish  three  days  per  week,  and  pork  or  ham  the  rest,  potatoes, 

cabbage  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese,  tea. 

Co&T  OF  Lnmo, $727  70 

Rent,  .  $108  00  Fish,  .  .  $24  00  Dry  goods,  •  $8  00 

Fuel,         .  .       .MM  Milk,  •  .  27  20  Papers,     .  •  2  00 

Oroceiies,  •    880  00  Boots  and  shoes,  20  80  Bundrlea, .  •  11  M 

Kaat,  .     48  W  Oothing,    .  .  82  00 


Ko.  808.  LABOBSB,  OUT-DOOB.  iHsA. 

BABinifoa  of  father, $361 

COHDITION.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age. 
Have  a  tenement  of  8  rooms  in  a  large  tenement  block,  in  which  is  an  average  of  two  and  a 
half  pcraons  to  each  room ;  it  Is  situated  In  a  very  unhealthy  neighborhood.  The  father  works 
only  about  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  mother  goes  out  washing.  A  part  of  the  fhol  is 
picked  flrom  the  streets  by  the  children,  who  do  not  attend  school.  This  fkmily  is  a  little  over 
$50  in  debt  It  took  more  than  the  mother  could  earn  to  buy  the  clothes,  and  as  there  was 
•omo  sickness,  it  ran  them  in  debt  a  little  for  physician  and  medicine.    Family  dresses  poorly. 

FOOD. — Am  to  how  they  live,  they  could  not  tell,  as  it  varied  aooording  to  their  means.    They 
have  naeat  only  two  days  per  week. 

OoflT  or  LlVlHQ, $382  90 

Rent, $68  00          Milk, $13  80 

FueU 23  00          Fish, 18  00 

Groceries, 201  80  Booto  and  shoes,  .       «       .       .     14  26 

Meat, 24  26          PoUtax 2  00 


No.  807.  LABOIffiB,  OUT-DOOB.  Irith. 

BAxmiras  of  father,   . $418 

son,  aged  12, 148 

son,  aged  11, 119 

$886 

Coin>iTiOir.~FamiIy  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  ftom  one  to  twelve  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  schooL  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms  in  a  poor  locality,  with  unclean  and  un» 
healUiy  aurroundings.  The  apartments  are  scantily  ftimished  and  dirty.  Family  dresses 
poorly.    Has  money  in  savings  bank. 

Voon^^^ea^^fiuL    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  flsh,  coifee. 

IHnnfr.        Bread.meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  tea. 

Ooar  or  Lnmo, $864 

Rent,                        .  $84  00  Fish $13  90       Dry  goods,  .   $18  26 

Fuel,         .  .       .  88  00  Milk,  .              .       .  27  42       8andrlea» .       .       .     18  88 

Qroceriea,               .  864  29  Boots  and  shoes,  90  00 

Meat,        .  ,       .  67  20  Clothing,    .       .       .  28  M 


324  STATISTICS  OF  LABOE.  [Mar. 


No.  808.  LABOBEB,  OUT-BOOB.  JHA. 


EABiraros  of  father, $100 

son,  aged  14,...^.       .••••• 


¥B 


OowinoN.— ITamfly  nnmbcra  5,  parents  an4  8  ehlldran  from  nine  montlia  to  fooiteen  years 
of  age ;  one  goes  to  school.  They  live  In  a  bad  locality  and  unhealthy  neighborhood.  It  Is 
no  matter  for  snrprise  Chat  the  oxpenses  for  doctor  and  medicine  last  year  oqaalled  the  extra 
money  they  wonld  have  had  to  pay  for  rent  In  a  better  neighborhood.  The  hfooss  to  vcfj 
sesoitlly  Aimlshed  (5  rooms),  theiiunlly  dresses  poorly,  and  is  often  IIL 

VooD,~'Breaii/<uL   Bread,  bntter,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Dinner.        Meat  or  flsh,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Cost  of  LmxG,    . 
Rent,        .       .       .$120  00 

•       .       •       • 

Fish,  . 

•       •      • 
.      $6  00 

fVT  ST 

Dry  goods,       .       .   $14  7» 

Fael,        .       .       .     49  00 

MUk,  .       .       . 

.      22  20 

Bnndrtes,  ineliidlag 

Oroeerles,        .       •    847  87 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      2100 

doctoHsbUU              4800 

Heat,       .       .       .40  85 

Olotfahig,  . 

.      2860 

No.  800.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  iHO. 


Eabrings  of  iiftthdr, '••••. 

Other  work 112 


¥» 


COHDITION.— Family  nmnbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  fttMn  one  to  eight  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  8  rooms,  with  very  disagreeable  sani>midingi. 
The  drainings  fW)m  the  sink  remain  in  the  yard  and  create  a  putrid  odor,  impregoatlng  the  booie 
and  rendering  the  air  the  iSunlly  breathes  quite  sickening.  The  house  is  very  poorly  fiuntohed, 
and  the  family  do  not  dress  welL  Much  of  the  fuel  used  is  gathered  from  the  streeCa  by  the 
children.    The  father  has  earned  $112  by  doing  work  for  othera  after  bia  day's  work  was  dooSL 

Tooi>.Sreai;f<ut.   Bread,  butter,  wanned  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Dinner.       Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Kent, 

... 

.    $72  00 

a                .             «              ■ 

Fish,  . 

... 
.     $6  00 

a             .            •              « 

Diygooda,      . 

.    $»• 

Fuel, 

. 

.      16  00 

MUk,  .       .       . 

.      14  28 

Buodries.. 

a         IIM 

Groceries, 

. 

.    80176 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      12  00 

Meat» 

. 

.      4860 

Clothing,    . 

.      2800 

No.  310.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  IriO. 


OonDiTiON.^Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  finom  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  tgt', 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  In  a  poor  ne^boriiood,  with  aiw 
pleasant  surroundings.  House  ixiorly  fhraished  and  flanOy  lU-dreased.  Hae  owDsy  ki  sav- 
ings bank. 

Vw>J>.'-Breakf€ut.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  coflbo. 
Dinner.       Meat  or  flsh,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

COST  OP  Limro, $tS  ^ 

Bent,  .$120  00  Fish,  .  .  $0  00       Diy  goods,      .      .  |1SW 

Fuel,  a     8200  Milk 16  82       0aiidile8».       .      .     »» 

Oroeerles,  .244  80  Boots  and  shoes,       .  18  00 

Meat,  .     41 60  Clothing,    •       .       .  27  OO 
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17o.  81L  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  IritJi, 

of  father $380 

•on,  aged  18,. 160 

$540 

Ck»i  i>iTiov.— F^unily  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  nhie  months  to  thirteen  years 

of  age  ;  one  goes  to  schooL    Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  poorly  situated,  with  dirty  yard 

and  In  a  dirty  street    The  water-closet  and  sink-pipes  are  out  of  order  and  running  over,  tho 

Ikouse  needs  shingles  and  clapboards,  the  window-glass  is  broken  and  replaced  by  old  rags ;  the 

rooms  mre  poorly  furnished,  and  It  is  impossible  to  keep  them  clean  in  their  present  condition. 

The  family  is  meanly  dressed,  bat  save  money.    The  father  raises  his  potatoes,  cabbages  and 

porky  and  has  some  to  sell,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  pats  into  the  bank.  Most  of  the  fael  used 

In  the  family  is  picked  up  In  the  streets  by  the  children. 

inooD. — J^€aif€uL   Bread,  batter,  salt  pork,  potatoes  and  ooffoe. 


JHmner* 

JSupper. 


Cost  or  LiYnro, 

Bent* 

Fnel,  • 


Heat,  ];K>tatoes,  cabbage,  bread  and  sometimes  pie. 
Bread,  butter,  what  is  left  from  dinner,  and  tea.    The  meat  they  eat  is 
from  Uie  cheapest  pieces,  and  used  mostly  for  boiling  with  cabbage. 
They  have  fish  for  dinner  one  day  per  week. 

$516 

.  $190  00       Meat,  .       .   $44  00       Clothing, .        .       .   $85  00 

.     18  00       Fish,  .       .       .       .       0  00       Dry  goods,       .       .      17  00 
.    228  60       BooU  and  shoes,       .     18  00       Sundries,  •       •       .     80  40 


Ko.  812. 

of  father, 
son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


IrUh. 
$460 
210 


$670 


CoimiTioir.—ll'lunily  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of 
age ;  one  goes  to  schooL    Occupy  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  near  the  water,  in  a  narrow  street, 
with  unclean  and  dlsageeeable  surroundings  and  little  yard-room.    The  house  is  old  and 
aomewbat  dilapidated,  but  clean  inside  and  moderately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  com- 
fortably,  and  seems  very  happy  for  people  In  their  circamstances.    They  have  a  garden  and 
niae  all  the  vegetables  they  use,  which  saves  considerable  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
FtoOD.    BreaJ^iUlL    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  coffee. 
JHnner,        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  pie. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  the  remains  of  dinner,  and  tea. 

CO0T  OF  LiviBO $648 

Rent,         .        .       .      $84  00       Fish,  .       .    $13  20       Dry  goods,       .       .    $17  00 

Fuel,         .        .       .        88  00       Milk,      .       .       .      27  40       Sundries,  .       .       .      S3  75 
Grocerieflf       •       .      206  75       Boots  and  shoes,  .      20  75 
MeiO,        .        .       .        60  00       Clothing,  .      48  25 


No.  S18.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irith. 

XABXixaa  of  father $424 

■on,  aged  15 20O 

son,  aged  14 140 

$764 

CovDTTioif .— Fsmily  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  children  firom  two  to  seventeen  years  of 
age;  two  go  to  schooL    Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  with  fair  surround* 
Inga.    The  apartments  are  well  fbmished  and  parlor  carpeted.    FUnily  dresses  well,  and  has 
money  in  savings  bank. 
VooD.'-Brfai^atL    Bread,  butter,  oold  meat,  tea. 

Dinner*         Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables. 

Supper,        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Oo«T  OF  LrmiO, $788 

Rent,        .       .       .  $100  00       Fish, $9  00       Dry  goods,  .   $19  80 

Fuel,        •       ,       .     50  50       Milk,  .       .       .       .      15  80       Papers,     ...       6  00 
Orooeriea,        •       .    820  19       BooU  and  shoes,  80  00       Religion,  .       •       •     12  00 

Heat,       .  .     92  24       Clothing,   .       .       .     54  85       Sundries,  .  .     20  22 
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No.  814. 

Eabnihos  of  father, 

danghter,  aged  16, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


JHO. 


|6» 


CoNDiTioir.— Famfly  nninben  6,  parents  and  4  children  firom  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Ebve  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  well  situated  in  a  good  neigfaborliood,  and 
with  good  surroundings.    Hoase  moderately  well  ftimiBhed.    ITamily  dresses  well. 

Food.— J^reoil/as^    Bread,  hatter,  salt  pork,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Dinner*        Meat,  potatoes,  cahbagc  and  bread. 
Supper,       Bread,  batter  and  tea. 


Rent, 

Ji,     .             .             . 

.      $84  00 

Fish,       .       .       .      $7  76 

•       .       •       1 
Dry  goods. 

.        .    $14  09 

Fuel, 

. 

4100 

Milk,      .       .       .      29  62 

Sundries,  • 

.        .      87  10 

Groceries, 

• 

.      818  04 

Boots  and  shoes,  .      28  60 

Meat, 

. 

67  09 

Clothing,        .       .      41  00 

No.  816. 

Eabiohos  of  father, 

son,  aged  14, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Jrith. 

$SM 

160 


$566 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms ;  the  locality  and  sunoDudlngs  are  veiy 
good,  but  the  house  Is  unclean  and  poorly  furnished.    The  family  dresses  poorly. 

Food. — Breai/cut*    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  and  coffee. 

Dinner.       Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread.    Cabbage  and  salt*  pork  for  dinner  two 

days  per  week. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


COBT  OF  LiTINO,    . 

Rent, 

$60  00 

Fish,       .        .       .    $11  20 

•                •                  •                 4 

Dry  goods, 

.       .       $616 

.        .    $12  60 

Fuel, 

36  00 

Milk,       .       .       .      17  80 

Sundries,  . 

,        .      2112 

Orocerles, 

289  41 

Boots  and  shoes,   .      17  60 

Meat, 

60  87 

Clothing,        .       .      81  00 

No.  310. 

Eabnings  of  father, 

other  work, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


JH$k. 

$420 
M 


$5» 


Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  3  children  from  throe  to  ten  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  Is 
poorly  furnished.  Family  dresses  coarsely,  but  comfortably.  The  father  earned  $80 
than  his  regular  wages  by  sawing  wood  and  doing  other  extra  work. 

Food. — Breakfaet.    Bread,  butter,  salt  fish,  coffee. 

Dinner.       Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage,  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  tea. 


COBT  OF  LrviNO.    •        •        • 

$iM 

Rent,        .       .       .    $66  00 

Fish,  . 

.   $14  00 

Drygoods, 

.     $S66 

Fuel,        .       .       .      27  60 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      12  60 

Sundries, .       • 

.     2181 

Groceries,        .       .    264  89 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      14  00 

Meat,        .       .       .47  02 

Clothing,   . 

.      20  76 

LABOBEB,  OUT-DOOR. 

aa, 


OOHDTnoH. — Family  samben  II,  parenU  and  i  chlldna  from  two  to  IhirUBD  ;ea 
OII0  Koea  to  KbooL    Lite  In  •  tBnemeiil  of  i  room).  In  a  poor  aulghborhood,  with  D 
■arroiiadlnga.    The  apanmenti  an  poorl;  tOmlibecL    Family  dniaea  mUarably. 
VOOO.—Srto^ftxA    Bread,  batter,  potatoea,  ooITm. 
Blanir.        Bread,  meat  or  flih,  potatoea. 


Oott  or  Lmno, 

Rent,  .  tU  00  Tlab |«  tO 

met.  .  tS  to  lUlk,  .                       .  M  B3 

Onwmlea,  .  MB  BS  Boota  and  aliaea,      .  14  W 

UmX,  .  eSTl  OlotblDg,    .               .  2SI» 


LABOESB,  ODT-DOOB. 


ot  of  B  TDODia;  the  locality  aod  Ita  anrroaadlnga  ai 
■n  fnmlihcd.    Family  dreuca  plainly. 
— SrakfiuL    Bread,  batter,  wbat  waa  left  from  dinnar,  aod  ooSb*. 
Dtnner,        Heat  or  dah,  potatoea,  aometlmea  cabbage,  and  bread. . 
Smpptf'        Bread,  batter,  aalt  pork  or  flab,  and  teb 


1  llll 

.$100  00 

,      BIOO 

.   SIS  10 

Flab.  .      .      . 

Milk,  .       .       . 

Boom  and  aboea, 

.     to  00 
.      IS  SI 

.      «00 

Diygooa.,       . 
Paper.,     .       . 
Soodriaa, . 

.   »3100 

too 

.     SO  17 

LASOKEB,  OUT-DOOB. 


OowpITEOV. — Family  nqmbera  fi,  pareata  and  ft  children  fWim  one  to  fbarteen  yeara  of  age. 
Oceapy  a  leDemeQt  of  1  raoma,  vlih  good  inrroDndlnga.    The  banae  la  poorly  fi 
and  the  fMnily  measly  dreaaed,  hot  they  have  money  la  aaringa  bank. 


Food. — BrtaltflM,    Bread,  hotter,  potatoea  and  i 
IHnit/r.        UtM,  potatoea  and  bread. 
BtipjHt.       Bread,  bntMt  and  tea. 

Oon  or  Livnia,  ..>.... 


.  4U  00  Flih 41  00       Dry  gooda, 

.  10  00  l£llk urn       BoDdiica, . 

.  37S  U  Boou  and  aboea,       .  U  00 

.  a  K  dothlDg,    .               .  U  SO 
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Na  820.  LABOBEB,  OUT-DOOB.  JKO. 

Eabjiznoi  of  fkther, ^Itt 

son,  aged  18,      ... 160 

ion,  aged  12; ltt>       _ 

—      tTB 

OoimiTTON.— Fttnllj  iramben  0,  parent*  and  4  children  from  one  to  ffalrteen  ymn  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Ooeapy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality.  Houae  la  vdcImb 
and  miserably  ftimishod.    Family  is  ill-dressed. 

FOOT}.— BreaJ^att.    Bread  butter,  the  remains  of  dinner,  and  ooffee. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Cost  of  Liyino, fTlS 


Rent, 
Fuel, 
Qroceries, 
Meat, 


.   fM  00  Plsb,  . 

.      46  00  Milk,  . 

.    880  00  Boots  and  shoes, 

00  64  Clothing,    . 


.   $12  80       Dry  goods, 
•     21  40       Sondrlea, . 
.      2280 
81  00 


No.  82L 


LABOBBR,  OUT-DOOR. 


EABimroa  of  fkther, 

son,  aged  14, 


JHO. 

$426 
210 


$6M 


Ooin>rnoH.-- Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  ttom  two  to  Ibnrtoea  yoars  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  In  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  dean 
and  healthy  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  moderately  well  Aimlshed.  Family  ~ 
well. 

Food.— J9reail/a«<.    Bread,  butter^jMtatoes,  coffee. 
Dinner.        Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Livino, 

Rent, . 
Fuel,  . 
Groceries, . 
Meat, . 

$686 

.   $96  00 
.      40  76 
.    829  43 
.      47  29 

Fish, 

Milk,      . 

Boots  and  shoes,   . 

Clothing, 

$8  60 
18  21 
16  40 
43  00 

Dry  goods, 
Sondrlea,   . 

.       .   $17  00 
.       .     2282 

No.  822.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  JHsiL 

EABirzNOB  of  fisther, •••••       $860 

son,  aged  16, 244 

son,  aged  18 • 181 

■  V* 

CoNi>iTioir.->FamiIy  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  poor  neighborhood,  with  the  surround- 
ings  unpleasant;  the  yard  is  filthy  with  sink- water  and  refuse.  The  house  is  poorly  Amished 
and  dirty.    Family  dresses  shabbily.    Has  money  in  savings  bank,  and  adds  to  It  every  ycsr. 

FooD.-~^eai^(M<.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  and  ooffee. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread. 
Supper,        Broad,  butter,  gingerbread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Liyzhq, t^ 

Rent,                       .  $72  00  Fish,       .               .  $12  00       Dry  goods,       .       .   $16<N) 

Fuel,        ...  44  60  Milk,      .       .       .  26  40       Sundries,  .       .       .     2S  61 

Groceries,       .       .  874  20  Boots  and  shoes,  .  24  00 

Meat,       .       .       .  97  04  Clothing,       .       .  43  00 


1875.] 
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IJiBOBBB,  OUT-DOOR. 


Vtt 

Ouw  o  iTiow.— Family  nnmban  I,  pmuti  nd  S  ohUditn  Ana  two  to  twelTs  jotn  of  tge ; 
oao  K04W  to  KhooL    Oosnp;  ■  toHineDl  of  3  room*.  In  u  uadealnblc  Delgbborhood.    Tha 
^Mvosa  la  poorly  ftirnlahed,  bat  la  kepi  M  n«>tl7  u  poMlblc  in  raeh  ■oiroaadlngi.    The  Ikmllr 
!■  In  nry  poor  drcaduUiieM,  ud  diMei  measly. 
VOOD. — Breal;/luL    Bread,  bntter,  and  eoSM. 

IHnmtr,        Ueati  potalixia,  •ometlmca  eabbaga,  aod  bread. 

Snpptr.        Bread,  battar  and  tea. 


Oon  or  Israa, 


.  imoa 

Fllb,  .       .       . 

.     *T« 

DrTieoi".      ■       ■ 

.     «B00 

UUk,  .      .       . 

.      10  M 

Snnditea, .       .      . 

.  as  n 

Boat!  and  ahoea, 

.      IT  OO 

.      (817 

Clothins.    .       . 

.      KM 

tUTO 


Ho.  ta*.  lABORsa,  onr-DOOB.  bUh. 

iffUbar, Vta 

ion,andlt, 110 

tSTO 

OoNDTTTOH.— FamOy  mmbara  a,  panotiend  4  children  from  tbreetofonrteoDjreara  of  age; 
ono  goea  to  aohool.    Osenpjr  a  lonemeat  of  li  nwnu.  wllh  oleao  and  pleaaaot  (iirroaDdlnp. 
Qonae  ta  moderalely  veil  fanlihed.    Famllj  drcaaea  poorly. 
TOOD. — Brmkfatt,    Bread,  bnlter,  potatoea,  taHee. 

JHnner.         Ueat  or  flab,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  bntlar,  Isa. 

Con  OF  I^iraa, $T<H 

BMit,         .        .       .    tim  OO       Flah,       .       .       .      ta  Sa       Drygooda,         .       .    til  00 
Pn<4,         ...        MOO       lUlk,      .       .       .      lau 
.     UI  00      Booh  and  ahoea,  .     W  » 

t««i     oioUiing,     .     .moo 


LABORBB,  OFT-DOOB. 


COKDTnOH.— Tamlly  nnmben  t,  parenta  aod  S  cblldrea,  ftom  tout  lo  abrteen  year*  of  age ; 
one  gD«a  to  acbool.    LItb  In  a  lenenent  of  t  roomi,  villi  good  anrroondlngB.  The  apartmenU 
am  moderately  well  fumlihed.    Family  dreaaea  q.Dlle  weU. 
Vooih— Ava^Aut.    Bread,  batter,  wlhe. 

iXitNtr.        Bread,  meat  or  flab,  potatoea. 

Supptr.        Bread,  bnuer,  lea.    Pork  and  cabbage  one  day  per  veek. 


Conor  LiTiRO, 
hel.        '.       '. 


.  9»oo 

ndi,  .     .     . 

.    tin 

Drygooda.       .       . 

.     4000 

Kllk.  .       .       . 

16  80 

Supdile*,.        .       . 

.  ail  ID 

Boou  and  ahoea. 

.      MM 

.    Tan 

aothlng,   .       . 

.      4130 
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No.  826.  LABOKEB.  OUT-DOOR.  JKtIL 

EARimros  of  fktfher, $S86 

■on,  aged  18, 144 

las 

CovDTTiOH.— VamJly  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  four  to  thirteen  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  poorly  situated;  the  n^gbborhood  sad 
surroundings  arQ  disagreeable  and  dirty.  House  out  of  r^air  and  badly  flunkhed.  Family 
dresses  poorly  and  cannot  pay  the  bills. 

TooD.^Sreak/ati.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  cofTee. 
Dinner,        Meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Liymo.  .      •      • 

.i648tt 

Bent,        .       .       .   $96  00 

Fish,  . 

.   $10  00 

Dry  goods. 

.    $12  00 

Fuel,         .        .        .      42  00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      12  40 

Snndileaa  • 

,       •      1800 

Groceries,       .       .    277  31 

Boota  and  shoes, 

.      16  76 

Meat,        .       .       .     42  68 

Clothing,    . 

.     8060 

No.  827.  LABOBEB,  OUT-DOOB.  JrUk. 

Eabhinos  of  fiftther,        .•.....•.••       •       $460 
son,  aged  14, •••        • 


$no 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated.  The  faouae  ia  ihlily  ftr- 
nished  and  the  family  dresses  well. 

FooBM-^BrecUt^aaL    Bread,  butter,  meat,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  yegetables,  broad  and  buttor. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  flsh,  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Livino, 

Bent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 

•               •               a 

.    $72  00 
.      45  00 
.    28403 
.    104  80 

.       .       •       • 

Fish, 

Milk, 

.Boots  and  shoes, 

Clothing, . 

«       .       ■ 

.    $14  60 
.      81  07 
.      8000 
.      66  60 

•       •        • 

Dry  goods. 
Sundries,   . 
Papers, 

$710 

$2100 

87  00 

600 


No.  328.  LABOBEB,  OUT-DOOR.  JHth. 

Eabitings  of  father, $848 

daughter,  aged  17, 900 

son,  aged  14, UO      ^^ 

CoNDiTiOK.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  to  serenteen  years  of  SRe; 
one  only  goes  to  ochool.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  locality,  with  good  sar- 
roundings.    House  is  fairly  Aimlshed.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfaai.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  cofltee. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Cost  of  Livnvo, 1^ 

Bent,  .   $66  00  Fish,  .       .  .  $6  80  Dry  goods,  .   $80  00 

Fuel,         .  .  .      40  00  Milk,  .       .       .  .  28  42  Papers,     .  .  .       4  00 

Groceries,  •  803  10  Boots  and  shoes,  .  26  00  Religion,  .  •  .     10  00 

Meat,       .  .  .101  74  Clothing,    .       .  .  48  00  Sundries, .  .  .US 
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ZTo.  ass.                                  LABOBZB,  ODT-DOOB. 
Jt^mmnai  ot  bOtei, •      . 


O0in>Tntnf ,— yunllj  mnnban  a,  pirmto  and  1  chlldnn  IWini  ons  to  Bfteoi  jam  of  age ; 
ona  gout  to  Kbool.    liwe  Id  ■  teoenent  of  i  roomi.  iltaUed  In  ■  mlKnbla  ngigbborfaood, 
-niters  tbs  slnk-vatar  sod  olber  reAiM  eonr  a  Urge  portion  of  tbe  yardi  at  Iho  t1m«  vhsn 
T]s1t«d,  thla  water  waa  otst  tbraa  Incheadefp  and  oorered  wElb  green  lUma,  canaUtg  Hv«rj 
.    Tamil;  dnaifla  poorlf,  but  aaTea 
m  in  aaTlngi  bant:. 
— BnaltfaiL    Broad,  bntter,  oomed  maat  or  fiib,  eoOfee. 
IHnntr.         Bread,  meal  or  flab,  potaloea,  cabbago. 
avpptr.         Bread,  butter,  ult  pork  or  llab,  tea.    Have  boiled  pork  and  cabbage  tar 
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No.  297.                                LABOBXB»  OIHVDOOR.  JWdb. 

Easnihob  of  father, .....••  $418 

daughter,  aged  16| 296 

ton,  aged  14,      . 183 


Condition. — ^Family  nnmben  8,  parenta  and  6  children  from  two  to  aiicteen  yeara  of 
two  go  to  nchool.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooma,  situated  in  a  lair  locality.  Home  la  i 
erately  well  ftimiahed.    Family  dressei  well. 

Fooiy.''BreaJiifa9L    Bread,  butter,  the  remains  of  dinner,  and  coffee. 

Dinner*         Meat  or  flah,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread^  sometimes  pie. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  tea. 

Cost  of  Lnmvo, $9VT 

Bent,        .  .   $90  00  Fish,  .  .  $14  00  Dry  goods,  .  .  $S2  00 

Fuel,  .  .      61  00  Milk,  .  .  28  48  Papers,      .  .  .  4  00 

Groceries,  .  .    423  89  Boots  and  shoes,  .  86  SO  Religion,   .  .  .  12  00 

Meat,        .  .  .lie  57  Clothing,  .       .  .  SO  50  Bundiies,  .  .  .  22  M 


No.  298.  LABORSB,  OUT-DOOR.  JrUk, 

Sabniii OS  of  father, $438 

son,  aged  14, JBOO 

son,  aged  13, •       .       170 

$808 

COHDTTION.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  years  and  a  half  to  ibnr. 
teen  years  of  age ;  one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  very  Inconvenient  house  of  4  rooma.  In  poor 
condition,  with  fair  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  moderately  well  ftuniahed  and  kept 
clean.    Family  dresses  well,  but  plainly. 

Food.— J9^«ai(/a<<.    Bread,  butter,  oold  meat  or  fish,  gingerbread,  coiflee. 
Dinner.        Bread,  meat,  ilsh,  potatoes,  cabbage. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living, $775  17 

Rent,        •       .       .   $96  00       Flah $18  39       Dry  goods,  .   $25  40 

Fuel,  .     48  60       Milk,  .  .       .     26  50       Bundrioa, .        .       .     22  00 

Orooeries, 

Meat,        .       • 


48  60 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.     2650 

Bundrios,. 

872  88 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      18  00 

06  09 

Clothing,    . 

.      5160 

No.  299.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  Irisk. 

Bariiings  of  father, $t21 

son,  aged  16, • 816 

son,  aged  14 .       .       .       Ift5 

$m 

Co!ioiTiOK.<-Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  6  children  from  five  to  sixteen  yean  of  sfe; 
three  go  to  sehooL  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good  aurronadiap. 
House  is  well  fbmished,  and  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  weU. 

Food.— i2!reaJi/asl.    Bread,  butter,  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  oolfoe. 
Dinnar.        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread  and  pie. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  and  tea. 


Rent,  ... 

•       .       . 
.    $200  00 

Fish,       .       .       . 

«       . 
$9  00 

.       .       •       < 
Dry  goods. 

.    $3100 

Fuel,  . 

.       51  75 

Milk.      .       .       . 

18  25 

Papers,     . 

800 

Groceries, . 

.      403  87 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

37  00 

Sundries, . 

.     1611 

Meat, . 

.      10152 

Clothing, 

76  00 

1875.] 
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iro.aoo. 


LABOBBB,  OUT-DOOB. 


of  father, 
■on,  aged  14, 


IrML 

$408 
200 


$008 


Coif DTTIOH.— Family  nnmben  4,  parent*  and  2  cMIdrep,  nine  and  fourteen  years  of  age; 
one  goes  to  school.  Oecnpy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  which  is  well  situated.  The  house  It 
moderately  well  fiimished ;  the  fiunily  is  decently  dressed  and  attends  church. 

. — .BreafiifiuL    Bread,  butter,  what  was  left  flrom  dinner,  and  coffee. 
JHnner*        Meat  or  flsh,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  and  bread* 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  salt  flsh  and  tea. 


Oo«T  orLivzNO,   . 

Rent*          .       .       .   $00  00 
Pael,          •              .     48  00 
Oroeeriea,               .    2n  83 
Heat,          .       .       .64  21 

.       .       •       • 

Fish,  .       •       • 
Milk,  .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Clothing,    . 

... 

.    $18  80 
.      14  80 
.      2000 
.      82  00 

Dry  goods,     . 
Sundries, . 
Religion,  • 

$808 

.   $10  00 
.     2080 
.     10  00 

Ko.  801.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  IrUh. 

Sabhihob  of  father $371 

BoniagedlO, 290 

gon,  aged  14, 180 


$841 


Coia>inoH.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  children  fh>m  two  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  aohool.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  0  rooms,  well'situated,  with  clean  and  pleasant  snr« 
ronndings.    House  is  well  fhmished,  and  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  welL 

YooD.'^Srealifiut,    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  flsh,  potatoes,  tea. 
IHnner.        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  pie. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  sometimes  cheese,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Goflrr  or  Ximro, 

Rent, 

Fuel,  . 

Grooerlee* 

Jaeatf 


•             .              . 

.$182  00 

•        •        •        . 
Fish,  . 

... 
.    $10  00 

•        •       •       • 
Dry  goods,      . 

.   $23  00 

.      6300 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      18  30 

Papers,     . 

.       000 

.    86092 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      8000 

Sundries, . 

.      10  60 

.      0114 

Clothing,    . 

.      8100 

' 

No.  802. 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


IrUh. 


BABiriKaB  of  firther $442 

Coiii>TnoN.— Ftoilly  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  ft*om  one  to  nine  years  of  age;  two 
gotoschooL  Father  never  attended  school,  and  thinks  his  children  will  have  sufficient 
schooling  before  they  reach  their  tenth  year;  thinks  no  advantage  will  be  gained  flrom  longer 
attendance  at  school;  so  children  will  be  put  to  work  as  soon  as  able.  Live  in  a  tenement  of 
4  rooms,  in  a  very  poor  locality,  surrounded  by  poverty.  Father  worked  ten  months  of  last 
year  at  wages  ranging  ft^m  $1.26  to  $2  per  day.  Rents  a  small  pieoe  of  land  and  raises 
potatoes  and  cabbages;  also  keeps  a  pig,  and  occasionally  sells  some  pork. 

FooDw— >^rea4/a«<.    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork  or  flsh,  potatoes,  coffee. 

Dinner,        Bread,  flresh  meat,  ham  or  flsh,  potatoes,  cabbage,  sometimes  turnips 

or  other  vegetables,  and  water. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  flsh  or  pork,  pie  or  gingerbread.    Baked  beans, 
pork  and  cabbage,  each  once  a  week. 


OoilT  OP  TjTVlIf Oa    *         «         • 

$482 

$86  00 
0  76 

Rent,        .       .       .$100  00 
Fael,        .       .       .80  60 
Grooerice,        .       .    180  76 

41 

Meat,.       . 
Fish,  • 
Milk,  .       . 

.       .   $8000 
.      10  00 
.     2400 

Clothing,  boots  and 
snoes,    •       •       • 
Sundries,  . 
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No.  338.  LABOBEB,  OUT-DOOB.  iridk. 

EARimros  of  father, $406 

daughter,  aged  16, SIO 

■on,  aged  14 196 

im 

CONDinoH.— -Family  numbers  6,  parent*  and  4  children  from  fix  to  sixteen  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  fair  locality.  Hoose  modentafy  wdl  Itar- 
nished  and  clean.    Family  dresses  well. 

FooD.~JB!r«aA/a«<.    Bread,  hntter,  and  what  was  left  from  dinner,  eofllM. 
Dinner,        Moat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Ck>8T  OF  LiyiNO, 68U 

Bent,  .  $120  00  Fish,  .  .   $12  64       Dry  goods.      .       .$2711 

Fuel,  .     47  00  Milk,  .  .     23  32       Sundries,         .       .MO 

Groceries,  •       •    888  66  Boots  and  shoes,  22  00 

Meat,        .  .       .98  80  Clothing,    .       .  .6160* 


No.  830.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 

XARNiKas  of  &tber 

son,  aged  18, 120 

son,  aged  12,      • 130 

6CT 

Coin>inoN.— Family  numbers  T,  parents  and  5  children  ft^m  nine  months  to  thirteen  jon 
of  age;  one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  Hooieii 
poorly  furnished.    Family  dresses  moderately  well. 

Food.— Break/ait.    Broad,  butter,  salt  pork  or  fish,  colTea. 
JHnner,        Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  bread. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  tea. 

Cost  of  Liyino $60 

Rent,  .   $96  00  Fish,  .  .  $13  00       Dry  goods,  .  $13  W 

Fuel,  .  .     34  25  Milk,  .       .       .  .  18  20       Sundries, .       .       .     tt « 

Groceries,  .  .    829  86  Boots  and  shoes,  .  14  76 

Meat,        .  .  .73  40  Clothing,    .       .  .  22  OC 


No.  840.  LABORER,  OUT-DOOR.  MiJL 

SARynfOB  of  father, $429  00 

daughter,  aged  14, 186  00 

$U9iO 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  3  children  from  five  to  fourteen  yean  of  sgs; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  The  apaztmsoss 
are  moderately  well  ftirniBhcd.    Family  dresses  well  on  Sunday. 

¥ooi>.—Breai/ari,    Breed,  butter,  potatoes,  eoffee. 

Dinnfr.         Bread,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage. 
Supper.         Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

CoBT  OF  Livnro, $815  IB 

Rent,        .       .       .  $120  00  Ush, 

Fuel,        ...  8600  Milk,        .       . 

Groceries,       •       .  298  42  Boots  and  shoes. 

Meat,       ...  46  29  Clothing,  . 


$6  60 

Dry  goods. 

.     .  $s» 

12  40 

Religion,     . 

.      .    10« 

15  00 

Sundries,    . 

.      .    »• 

82  80 

1875.] 
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835 


LABOBBB,  OUT-DOOR. 


/HflA. 

$447 
185 


No.  841. 

BABKiiroB  of  fkther, 

aon,  aged  13»     • 

$583 

OoRDinOH.— Ftanlly  nmnben  0,  parents  and  4  ehUdren  fh>m  one  to  twelve  yean  of  ago; 
one  goea  to  achooL  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms;  the  snrroundings  would  be  good,  but  they 
are  very  untidily  kept;  all  the  refuse  fh>m  the  house  is  thrown  into  the  yard,  besides  the  sink- 
draining*.    House  meanly  furnished  and  dirty. ,  Family  dreeaes  poorly,  but  saves  money. 

Pood.— A^a4;/b«t.    Bread,  batter  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes ;  cabbage  and  salt  pork  two  days  per  week. 
Supper,        Bread,  batter  and  tea. 


OO0T  OF  LlYDfO,    . 

Bent,        .       .       .   $84  00 

.... 
Fish,  • 

•       •      . 
.     $7  28 

.            a            «            • 

Dry  gooda, 

,       .       $588 
.   fll  26 

Fael,        .       .       .     19  25 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      18  80 

Sundries,  • 

>       .       0  18 

Groceries,       .       .    820  20 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      1200 

Meat,       .       .       .48  54 

Oiothing,    . 

.      8060 

No.  842. 

Haxxukob  of  firtber, 

son,  aged  18, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


IrUh, 


$587 


Oohdition.— FamUy  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age; 
one  goea  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  locality.  House  la  moderately 
well  flimished.    Family  dresses  fairly. 

YooTK^Breat^fcut*    Bread,  butter,  coflbe. 

Dinner,       Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  pork  once  a  week,  bread. 
Bread,  butter  and  tea. 


Supper. 

Con  OF  lilYDfO, 

Kent,       • 
Fael,  • 

Groceries, 
Meat, 


$98  00  Fish,  • 

88  50  Milk,  . 

289  40  Boots  and  shoes, 

58  10  Clothing,    . 


$5  48       Dry  gooda, 
10  88       Sundries, . 
19  00 
28  80 


$587 

$20  00 
23  20 


No.  848. 

SABHiNaa  of  fftther, 

son,  aged  16, 


LABORER,  OUT-DOOR. 


Iri9h. 

$408 
20O 


$808 


CoxDiTioir.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  firom  two  to  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
one  goea  to  school.  Live  in  4  rooms  in  an  overcrowded  tenement-block  in  a  disagreeable 
and  unhealthy  neighborhood ;  they  have  but  very  little  yard^room,  and  that  little  is  covered 
with  filth  and  garbage.  The  apartments  are  poorly  fttmished,  and  andean.  Family  dressea 
miserably. 

VoOD.^Breaiifatt.    Bread,  batter,  jMtatoes,  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  meat,  sometime*  salt  pork  and  cabbage,  potatoes. 
Supper.       Bread,  batter  and  tea. 


UOtT  OF  J^ 

Rent, 

iriMO, 

• 

►   •       •       . 
.$120  00 

■             .            •            a 

Fish,  . 

a            •            • 

.   $14  00 

a           a            •            I 

Dry  goods, 

fOUO 

.    $10  60 

Fuel, 

. 

.      8300 

Milk,  .        .        a 

a      17  58 

Sondries,  a 

,       .      14  24 

Groceries, 

. 

.    280  91 

Boots  and  shoes, 

a      14  00 

Meat, 

• 

.      83  70 

Clothing,    . 

a         8100 
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No.  314.  LABOBEB,  OUT-DOOR.  JHaft. 

BABirofOB  of  father, |m 

son,  aged  16, 244 

OoiTDlTlOK.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  5  chUdren  tnm  eight  mouOtm  to  alziecB  jtsn 
of  age;  one  goes  to  schooL  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  poor  neigfaborbood  and  wUh 
poor  surroundings.    House  miserably  furnished.    Flonlly  dresses  poorly  and  Is  In  dabU 

Food.— ^reai^aat    Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  bread ;  cabbage  and  salt  poric  one  day  per 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  tea. 


Rent, 

«,        •                    .                    • 

.$120  00 

.        .        .        • 
Fish,  . 

•            •            a 

.   $14  00 

... 
Dry  goods. 

.       .   $12  00 

Fuel, 

• 

.      90  60 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      2160 

Bundries,  . 

.       .     SlU 

Groceries, 

* 

.    88420 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      1680 

Meat, 

. 

.      66  80 

Clothing,   . 

.      2800 

No.  845.  LABORER,  IN  SHIP-YARD.  JrlaA. 

Babiiinob  of  father,  in  shop, .       «       •       $908 

father,  on  wharf, 27 

son,  aged  18, .       .         90O 

$«» 

OONDinOH.— Family  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  children  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  sge; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality,  with  unpleaaant  sutoozmI' 
ings,  situated  in  a  narrow  street.  The  rear  of  the  house  is  very  disagreeable,  as  the  sink- 
water  runs  through  the  yard;  there  are,  besides,  coal  and  other  ashes  heaped  up;  IuCku 
there  Is  nothing  neat  about  the  premises.  The  inside  of  the  house  is  nearly  as  dlsagreesbto 
as  the  out«ide,  for  the  floors  are  bare  and  the  ftimiture  scanty.  Family  attcndB  cboreb; 
dresses  well  on  Sunday,  but  poorly  during  the  week. 

FOOD.— ^«ai/a«<.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  salt  fish  or  salt  pork,  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  sometimes  pie.    Boiled  cabbsgt 

and  pork  once  per  week,  and  Hsih  one  day. 
Supper,       Bread,  batter,  what  Is  left  firom  dinner,  gingerbread  and  tea. 


Rent, 
Fuol, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 

.        .    $66  00 

.      86  50 

.        .    286  05 

.       .      49  50 

Fish $12  00 

Milk,  .              a              a              a           17    00 

Boots  and  shoes,      a     20  00 
Clothing,   a       .       •     74  76 

... 

Dry  goods, 
Sundries,  . 

•              a  ^^uv    «w 

.        .   $1200 
.        .     2100 

No.  i 

M0. 

LABORER,  ON  STREETS. 

Aitk. 

BARVIWOfl  tif  fathnr. 

$438 

200 

wife.    .        . 

•« 

CoNDmoN.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  two  to  thirteen  yean  of  sge; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  8  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality.  The  house  is  aesalf 
frimished  and  dirty.  The  mother  goes  out  cleaning  and  washing;  therefore  has  no  tims  to 
keep  her  own  house  clean.    Family  dresses  poorly. 

FOOD.— .5!reaJ(/a«<.    Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Dinner.       Meat  or  fish,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

OosT  OF  Livmo, $M  ^ 

Rent,        .  .  .  $126  00  Fish,  .... 

Fuel,        .  .  .     80  25  Milk 

Groceries,  .  .    876  25  Boots  and  shoes. 

Meat,       .  .  a     60  40  Clothing,   . 


$4  20 

Dry  goods,      . 

.  $14  « 

17  20 

Sundriea, . 

.      •» 

12  00 

21  80 

•on,«»can, m 

ComnnoH.— Fimil;  nomlKr*  I,  puinta  and  S  chUdnu  from  on*  to  tanrtaen  jeara  of 
one  Bo«  to  Khool.    Occap;  m  UDsmcnt  of  S  roouu,  In  >  poor  neighborhood.    Ths  hoi 
out  of  repilr  and  tbo  n»f  lanki ;  wlndavg  are  brtAeo.  uid  plulerlng  Olli  from  Uu  « 
Tha  boua  thrttngbout  li  very  poorly  tUmliLhed.    Fimlly  dnaaea  modenuly  walL 
Vooa^BrtatJtitt.    Brand  and  batter,  potatoo,  ooSbB. 
JXnHrr.         Ueal  or  flih,  potatosi,  bnad. 
Suppar.         Bread,  bnttsr,  tea. 

Oo*T  or  Lituki, •      . 


LABOBXB.  OH  STBSBT. 


OoKDrnon.— Family  nmnben  1,  pi 


tbo  loaallty  la  very  poor. 


LIts  In  a  tene 


S  ahlldran  from  ona  to  tUrtmn  yean  of 
roonu,  In  tba  KsoDd  ttory  of  ■  larfO  bl 
LpmrtmenU  art  poorly  fnmlahed  and  in  bad  ootadl 


Voaa-^Brta^fatt.    Bread,  bnttar,  doffee. 


Ooar  orLiTiMo, 


fM  ra  Flab,  .       . 

U  M  Itllk,  . 

MT  St  Boot*  and  i 

«  ta  Clothlnc, 


Ho.t4>. 

of  btbcrr, 


L&BOBKB,  as  WOABT. 


r.  Cbaoitlaii. 


COVBcnoir.— Family  numbna  0,  parenta  and  4  ebDdnni  from  ona  to  nliM  yaan  of  »ffi 
a  tmement  of  8  rooma  In  the  third  atory  of  a  twelTbUnnent  bloek ;  (he  roonu  ara  n 
oat  of  repair ;  alao  poorly  foralihad.    Family  drcaaca  mlaerably  and  lo«ka  hafgard* 
Food.— AwiJ;/bj<.    Bread,  batter  and  eotlae. 

.ZXaiur.         Meat  or  &ib,  potatoea  and  bread. 

Supptr.         Bread,  molaaaea  and  lea. 


Ooar  or  Limra, 
BMrt,       .      . 
Faal,         .       . 


•loaoo  ICeal,.  .  . 
a  00  Flab,  .  .  . 
nSM      Book  and  ilKMi, 


•40  «0       Otothbc, . 
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No.  8M.  LABOBBB,  ON  WHARF.  JHiJI. 

BABimioa  of  father, $M8 

wife, ]» 


$«S 


CoHDinOK.— Funfly  nninbers  6,  pareato  and  S  ebOdren  lh>iii  one  to  Btne  yean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  eohool.  Occupy  •  tenement  of  8  rooma,  in  a  very  poor  locality.  TIm  yard  b 
covered  with  reftue  and  alnk-draininga,  and  is  really  dlsgnetlng.  Hooae  la  pooriy  ftmlahed; 
one  table,  three  chairs  and  a  atove  oomprUe  the  ftimltnre  In  the  llTing-room.  The  waDs  an 
black  with  smoke,  and  look  aa  though  they  had  not  been  whitewashed  for  ten  years.  Fsn^j 
la  ill-dressed. 

Food.— JRreoJ^Mt.    Bread,  and  sometimes  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner,        Meat  or  flsh  throe  tlmea  a  week,  potatoes,  bread. 
Supper.        Bread,  butler  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Liyimo, 

Bent,        .       . 
Fuel, 

GrocerieaT 
ICeat, 

.$190  00 
.      10  80 
.    21180 
.      81  60 

t       .       .       .       • 

Fish,  •       •       • 
ICilk^  .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,   . 

•       •       • 

.  $400 
000 
TfiO 

.     1300 

.       •       •        • 

Drygooda, 
Bvnditea,. 

.      $« 

.    $>« 

No.  861.  LABOBBB,  ON  WKABF^ 

EABHDiaa  of  father, 

wife 110 

$sn 

CkHVDTnoH.— Fnnily  numbers  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  two  to  ten  yean  of  age.  IJve 
tn  8  rooms  In  a  tenement-block,  with  miaerable  aorroundings.  Tlie  apaitnaenta  are  poeriy 
ftunished,  and  inconvenient.  Family  lll-dresaed.  The  mother  goea  out  washing,  and  tks 
father  worked  but  very  little  last  year;  would  have  starved  if  they  had  not  received  assiit- 
anoe;  most  of  their  clothing  was  given  to  them.  The  fuel  uaed  by  thia  funily  la  picked  tnm 
the  streets  by  the  children. 

Fooj>,—Breaiifatt.    Broad,  coffee  sweetened  with  molaasea. 
Dinner.        Bread,  meat  twice  per  week,  potatoea. 
Supper.       Bread,  sometimes  butter,  coffee. 

OOBT  OF  LrviNO,   ....• $SI1 

Bent, $00  00       Flab $4 « 

Groceries, 100  68      Bundrie% Off 

Heat, 21 40 


No.  862.  *  LABOBBB,  ON  WHABF.  JHOL 

Eabhihqb  of  father, $4S 

SOB,  aged  16, Mt 

■  ■     -        $810 

OoRTfiTiON.— Family  numbers  0,  parents  and  4  children  from  five  to  sixteen  yean  of  Bft; 
three  go  to  school.    Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  and  with  good 
House  well  ftunishod.    Family  dresses  welL 

Fooi>.'-BreaJiifawL   Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  flah,  gingerbread  and  eoffee. 
Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  eabbage  and  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheeae  or  fish,  and 


Bent, 

• 

»  •      •      • 

,    $120  00 

Fish, 

a               • 

$0  00 

•       •       •       • 
Dry  goods, 

.       .   $14M 

Fuel, 

• 

8800 

Milk,      .       .       . 

12  00 

Papers, 

»       .       8« 

Groceries, 

• 

.      206  08 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

80  00 

Bundrlea,  . 

.       ,      »» 

ICeat,       . 

.  • 

T2  00 

dothing. 

68  00 

1875.] 


PUBLIC  DOCHMENT— Ko.  31. 


OHiDTnoii.— Fninlly  oumben  t,  pmsU  uid  3  stalldrai  from  one  to  Uina  ysin  of  igt. 
Oeoop;  >  liMDicnl  off  rcwou,  vriih  lutonillf  gnodiamaadlDg*;  but  toomDoh  dirt  ii  allovad 
to  uetuniUAt«,  1>Dth  Id  and  arotuid  ilu  boiiH«i  which  raDd&n  tiwm  vbtj  jmdmlnMtt,  tad.  the 
(BDHqnima  U,  thai  Uh;  an  oocapled  by  ths  lowm  -' —  HooM  If  pootlj  ftmllhed  ud 
dllt;.  FHnll;  li  m-dr«ud. 
Food.— ftvo^fbtt.    Pork  or  tlih,  potatoea,  bread,  BtrfTea. 

J>i»*er.         Ueat  or  Sih,  potalosai  oabbags,  twlct  ■  WMk,  boilad  with  aalt  potk. 


Ooar  or  Lirmi, 


.♦1MM 

.   tlSK) 

DrjgooiM,       .       . 

.      18  00 

Itilk..       .       . 

.      13*0 

Bimdilta,.      .      . 

.    UIM 

Booti  aod  ihoai. 

.    u<» 

.      «« 

Glothlnc,    .       . 

.      38  11 

-•■^"' J^  m 

CoFDinov.— I^milr  aiunl>flTB  \  parmti  aad  4  chUdren  Ttwa  three  to  alEteen  yeara  of  age ; 
two  to  Id  acbaoL    Lire  In  a  lenemeDt  at  t  moou.  In  a  (ood  IgcaUt;,  with  pleaaant  anlTaund- 
iD^a.    The  aputmetitg  ate  well  furrilahed,    Famll;  drsaata  wulL 
Vooa,—Srwatfatt.    Bread,  batter,  what  waileftfrom  dJnnei,  ooff^ 

DiKner.        Bre^  meat  or  flih,  potatoea,  aomnlmea  Tegetablef. 
Supper.        Bread,  batter,  iliiceibread,  lea. 
Coar  OF  LiToo, tTU  el 


Fuel, 
M«M,        . 


.«m<» 

Fhh,.       .      . 

.     »»I3 

Dryjooda,       .       . 

.    udt 

ICJlk,  .      .      . 

.      11  U 

.  an  40 

Boou  asd  (bon. 

.      BM 

BoDdcie*,.       .       . 

.    na* 

Clothhifc   .       , 

.      «00 

.   tM> 


CoaDmOH.— FmdU;  nnmben  (,  pi 


la  and  S  ehlldren  Cram  it*  to  twelve  yeor*  of  agei 
all  BO  le  eehool.    Have  a  tenmnit  of  *  rwma,  wltb  pwd  dUTOOBdiiu*.    HenM  mMulir  fir- 
olahed.    Fanillj>  dnaaaa  poorly. 
tooD.—SnaHfiut.    Bread,  bnltei  and  eoSkei 

IHmttr.        lleat  or  flab,  potatoea  and  bread. 

Sapptr.        Bread,  bnttar  and  lea. 

OoM  or  LivDna, . 

(8  W 


.     (MOO 

Ftoh.  .     .      . 

Mia 

DryBOoda,       .       . 

Milk,.       .       . 

Msa 

SiudrlM,         .       . 

,      M14T 

BooUandihaee, 

13W 

n»a 

OMIU.S.    .       . 

t4S0 
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No.  850.  SHOBBUAN.  Jmeriean. 

Eabitinob  of  father, $6<S 

COHDiTiON.— Family  namben  6,  parents  and  8  clilldren  from  one  to  elgbt  yean  of  age;  one 
goes  to  echool.  Ocenpy  a  tenement  of  6  roomfli  in  a  good  and  healthy  locality.  The  hoosa 
Ib  well  furnlBhed,  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing-machine.  Parents  and  children  dreM 
well  and  respectably,  bat  cannot  save  money,  as  it  takes  all  the  father  earns  to  keep  the  fEonily. 

Vooj>,—BreaJlif<ut,    Hot  biscuit,  butter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

JHnner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  bread,  bntter,  pie  or  pvddini^ 

tea. 
Supper.       Bread,  bntter,  graham  bread,  cheese,  sanee  and  cake,  teiu 

OOBT  OF  LiyiHO iOaO  45 

Bejt,  ...  $112  00  Fish,        .       .  •   $18  00       Dry  goods,       .       .  $10 « 

Fuel,        .  .       .  42  70  Milk,       .  .     15  22       Sundries,  .       .       .     25 « 

Groceries,  .  260  78  Boots  and  shoes,  •      87  95 

Meat,       .  .       .  61  86  Clothing,        .  .     78  00 


No.  857.  BHOBEMAN.  JHaft. 

EiUurofOB  of  father, $648. 

son,  aged  14, .       .    ' 210 

$«S 

OoiiDiTioii.— Ftanlly  numbers  7,  parents  and  6  children  from  one  to  slzteai  years  of  ige; 
two  go  to  school,  and  the  eldest,  a  girl,  attends  school  and  performs  the  greater  part  of  ibe 
housework.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  0  rooms,  well  situated,  in  a  good  and  healthy  neighborhood. 
Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church;  the  children  are  very  intelligent.  The  fitther  hss 
some  money  in  savings  bank,  but  prefers  to  see  family  comfortable  and  the  ehildren  etoatfcd 
rather  thui  save  money.    Could  not  support  family  without  aid  of  the  son. 

Fooiy.-'BreaiifatL    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  warmed  potatoes,  gingerbnaid,  eoflNi 
JHnner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,*  vegetables,  pie  or  padding. 
Supper.        Bread,  batter,  fish  or  cheese^  cake,  pie,  tea. 

Cost  of  Livnro, $8S8  60 

Bent,               .       .  $120  00  Fish,  .  $28  75  Dry  goods,        .  .  $21 « 

Fuel,        .               .  47  75  Milk,      .       .  .  26  40  BeUglon,    .        .  .  16  00 

Oroceries,              .  862  50  B9ots  and  shoes,  .  31  00  Books  and  papers,  .  T  50 

Meat,       ...  08  60  Clothing,       .  .  97  50  Sundries,   .       •  .  20  O 


No.  858.                                         TEAMSTER. 
BABHiNoa  of  fkther, 


Condition.— family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  slz  and  fourteen  years  of  sg^; 
both  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  ndghborbood,  and  with 
clean  surroundings.  The  rooms  are  weU  ftimished,  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  asewiof* 
machine.    Fsmlly  dresses  well. 

Food.— J9>*sal/<M<.    Bread,  butter,  and  what  was  left  fhim  dinner,  eoffee. 
JHnner,        Bread,  bntter,  meat,  potatoes,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  and  tea. 


Cost  of  Livino,  . 

Bent, 

Fuel, 

groceries, 

Meat,       .       .       . 

.       . 

$180  00 

84  25 

200  89 

75  40 

Fish, 

Milk,      .  '    .       . 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

Clothing, 

.        . 

$6  02 
16  20 
90  00 
4180 

.       •       • 

I>ry  goods. 
Papers,     . 
BandricSf  • 

.      .  $»« 
.     .    io« 
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No.  862. 


TBAICBTEB. 


/HO. 


Oow  uiTioir.— !E!Mni]y  nnmben  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  eight  to  IbvTteen  yean  of  agt; 
two  go  to  school.  Oeenpy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms.  In 'a  good  locality.  House  is  modftatrly 
w^  ftunlshed.    Family  dresses  welL 

VooD.^£rtai;f€Ut    Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  oofl^. 
Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage. 
Supper.        Bread,  batter,  cold  meat  or  fish,  gingerbread,  tea. 

OOBT  07  LimiOi |M 

Rent,  .  .$160  00  Flah,     .       .       .  .$14  00  Dry  goods,  .  .ffiM 

Fuel,        .  .  .     86  60  Milk,    .       .       .  .    17  80  Papers,       .  .  .     4  00 

Groceries,  .    817  76  Boots  and  shoes,  .    81 60  Sondriea,   •  •  .  tt  41 

Meat,        .  .  .     00  67  Clothing,     .       .  .    88  40 


No.  868. 


TSAM8TBR. 


MA. 


EABNXiros  of  father, |fff 

Condition.— Family  nombers  7,  parents  and  6  children  from  one  to  nine  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  LItc  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  poor  locality.  The  house  is  in  amii- 
erable  condition ;  the  clapboards  and  shingles  have  fallen  off  in  some  places ;  the  eondocton  m 
out  of  order  and  the  water  from  the  sink  runs  into  the  yard,  which  is  already  ooTcrod  vith 
green  slime;  the  ooal-aahes  and  other  refuse  fh>m  the  house  is  thrown  Into  this  yard.  TIa 
apartments  are  poorly  frimished  and  on  a  par  with  the  sorroondings.    Fanilly  Uhdreaed. 

'Foon.-^BrealtftM.    Bread,  butter,  salt  fish  or  pork,  potatoes,  ooflbe. 
Dinner.        Bread,  meat  or  flsh,  potatoes,  cabbage. 
Supper.        Bread,  hotter,  sometimes  flsh  or  cheese,  gingerbreadt  tea. 


Bent, 

ru«u. 

$96  00 

.... 
Fish,  . 

«      . 
$18  60 

•            m            •            ^ 

Dry  goods. 

.      .  $»« 

Fuel, 

. 

84  00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

17  00 

Bondrles,. 

.       .     »N 

Oroceries, 

. 

881  76 

Boots  and  shoes, 

27  00 

Meat, 

. 

60  76 

Clothing,    . 

48  60 

SUUed. 


SHOP    TBADBS. 


No.  864.  CABINXT-MAKBR. 

Babhinob  of  fikther, P^ 

Condition.— Family  numben  4,  parents  and  8  children  of  six  and  nine  jtux%  of  age;  botk 
go  to  school.  Live  in  the  suburbs,  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  ndghborhooil  witk 
good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  frimished  and  are  carpeted.  Own  a  j^mbo, 
also  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food.— ^reoV^''^*    Hot  biscuits,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  or  puddings  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  fruit  or  sauce,  cake,  tea. 

Cost  op  LiviNa, IS*  • 

Bent,        .  .  .  $193  00  Fish,  .       .       .  .  $6  80  Dry  goods,      .      .  P^^ 

Fuel,  .  .     41 76  Milk,  .       .       .  .  88  60  Papers,     . 

Groceries,  .  .    261  89  Boots  and  shoes,  80  00  BcUgion,  . 

Meat,       .  .  .     99  60  Clothing,    .       .  .  60  78  Sundries, . 


10  9D 


1875.]  PUBLIC  DOCUMENT— No.  31.  343 

Ho.  ttt.  OAKBIAaX-PACrrXB.  JMiHeaH. 

iffithn, (Sai 


CwminOH. — 7uDl]  J  noraben  4,  pKrenli  uid  1  chUdrm  from  two  to  ht«i  yemn  of  mge ; 
onecblld  goca  loKbool.  Oonipy  m  laDOncDt  of  T  rooma,  Id  >  v«tt  plousnt  locsUt;,  with 
ample  mom  ■raaml  th*  banaa  for  jii4  parptwe*;  home  )•  weD  vtntlUted,  (be  draloaga  good, 
And  laTToaDdlng*  atti  uid  f]«ui.  Tbe  pferlor<uid  bedrooiu  btb  earpet«L  Hato  a  Hwlng' 
i»mcb]D&  ^mll7  dn«ta  mil  oDd  attends  cbnrcb.  Hive  pknt;  of  sparB  time  to  devote  to 
InproremcDt  uid  edacsUoD  of  ehudren ;  naUHllr  hiTa  (wo  veeki'  reerutlon.    Tbe  fiuber  U 
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No.  807. 


CABHIAGB-TBIMMES. 


Babhihos  of  ftrtber, t8R  II 

Ck>in>mOH.— Family  nnmben  0,  parentB  and  4  ehlldren  from  two  to  twelve  yean  of  afe; 
three  go  to  schooL  LIto  In  a  tenement  of  6  roomi,  In  a  pleaaant  and  healthy  neighborhood. 
The  apartments  are  noat»  clean,  and  the  chambers  and  parlor  carpeted ;  the  kitchen  Ja  covered 
with  oU-cloth.  Have  a  sewing  and  a  wrln^^g  machine.  Mother  makes  her  own  and  cfaUdm^ 
garments.  I^amlly  dresses  well  and  Is  very  intelligent.  Has  some  money  in  sarings  bank, 
bnt  cannot  save  much  abd  live  comfortably ;  wishes  success  to  thebnrean.  Father  worked  last 
year  260  days,  at  $3.25  per  day.  In  this  town  there  is  a  good  field  Ibr  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  the  homes  of  the  working-classes. 

"FooD.—BreaJii/atL   Bread,  butter,  ham,  eggs  or  sansages,  with  wanted  potatoes,  eake^  pie, 

tea. 
JMitn^.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  cheese;  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  sauce,  cheese,  cake,  pie^  tea.    Have 
baked  beans  latter  part  of  the  week. 

Cost  op  Lnmro $ttS  TO 


Bent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 


.  $144  00  Fish,  .                       .  $17  00 

.      47  75  Milk 27  40 

.    830  76  Boots  and  shoes,       .  80  00 

.     86  60  Clothing,    .               .  74  00 


Dry  goods* 
Religion,  • 
Sundries,  • 


$f»6D 
14  M 
I8M 


No.  868. 


dGAB-MAKBB. 


1SABNDI08  of  father, $900 

GoHDinoir.— Family  numbers  8,  parents  and  1  child  six  years  of  age,  who  goes  to  school 
Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  dean  and  healthy  sor. 
roundings.   The  house  is  well  furnished  and  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dresses  well. 

Food. — Breakfatt.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 

Dintur,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  paddings  le^ 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  sauce,  tea.    Baked  beans  Saturday  night. 

CkMT  o7  Liynra, 

Rent,        .       .       .  $144  00  Fish,  . 

Fuel 51  00  Milk,  . 

Groceries,       .       .    284  20  Boots  and  shoes, 

Meat,        .       .       .     00  60  Clothing,   . 


$7  50  Dry  goods, 

18  48  Papers,     . 

86  00  Societies, . 

72  00  Sundries, 


$W 

$16  00 

800 

SOO 

SOB 


No.  860. 

BABNiMOfl  of  father,       .       • 
daughter,  aged  17, 


CIGAR-MAKER. 


$010 


$1^ 


CoNDinoif.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  one  and  oneJialf  to 
tben  years  of  age.    Have  an  upper  tenement  of  5  rooms,  in  a  very  good  locally ;  the  surround* 
ings  arc  neat  and  healthy.    The  house  Is  well  frimished  and  the  parlor  and  bedroosM  sie 
carpeted.     Have  a  sewing-machine.     Family  dresses  well  and  Is  very  respectable.   The  * 
father  can  save  money,  but  would  rather  have  his  family  comfortable,  even  if  ho  does  not  sate 
anything. 

Food.— .SreoJ^ost    Bread,  butter,  moat,  potatoes,  cake,  pie,  tea  and  oofibe. 

Dinfur.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pudding,  eake,  frdt 

and  tea. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  oold  meat,  or  fish  or  cheese  and  onions,  sanee,  cake  orpfe, 
tea. 


Cost  op  LiriNa, 
Rent, 

•       •       . 
.$150  00 

Milk,.       .       .       . 

$85  60 

Books  and  papers,  . 

$1,118 
$14  fO 

Fuel, 

.      6300 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.      47  00 

Charity,    . 

2500 

Groceries, 

.    42208 

Clothing,    . 

.    15800 

Sundries,  • 

46  71 

Meat, 

.    13822 

Dry  goods. 

.      4200 

Fish,.       . 

.      16  00 

Societies,   . 

600 

1875.]  PUBLIC  DOCUMENT— No.  31. 


so.tn. 

fMber,  .       . 
■00,  laedlS, 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


[Mar. 


*  Ko.  878. 

EABimias  of  fiither, 

draghter,  aged  16, 


HATTER. 


JrUh, 


284 


pa 


GoiTDiTioir.— Fttafly  nnmben  8,  pwenta  and  4  children  tnm  two  to  iUleeii  yaan  of  age; 
one  goea  to  achool.  Live  in  a  cottage  of  6  rooma,  with  good  and  pleaaant  aorronndlnga,  and  a 
garden.    The  hooae  ia  well  f^imiahed  and  the  parlor  carpeted.    Family  dreaaea  w^L 

Food.— J9r0al/a«l.    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  potatoea,  coffee. 
Dinner.        Meat,  potatoea,  bread,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper,       Bread,  hotter,  flah  or  eheeae,  and  tea. 


CoflT  07  LnrDTG, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Oroceriea, 
Jaeat, 


.  $180  00  Fish $13  48 

.     69  00  Milk,  .  .       .      18  20 

.    430  88  Boota  and  ahoea,       •     SB  00 

.    108  88  Clothing,   .       .       .8100 


Brygoodflt 
Bondrlea, . 


pa 

14  8B 


No.  874. 


HATTER. 


Eabnings  of  father, •....      |T# 

Coi«Drnoir.->Family  nnmhera  4,  parents  and  2  children  of  two  and  fbnr  jwara  ot  age. 
Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooma,  in  a  good  locality.  Hooae  ia  well  ftimiahed  and  pallor 
carpeted.    Have  a  piano  and  aewlng-machine.    Family  dreaaea  well  and  attenda  chordL 

Voon.—Break/iut,    Bread,  batter,  meat  or  fiah,  tea. 

JHnner.        Meat,  potatoea,  vegetablea,  bread,  pudding. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  gingerbread,  tea. 


Cost  of  Liynia, 

... 

•       • 

•       •       • 

•      $T» 

Bent, 

.$120  00 

Fiah,  ... 

.     $940 

Brygooda, 

.  $17  06 

Fuel, 

.      4800 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.      2280 

Papers,    . 

.      900 

Oroceriea, 

.    819  82 

Boota  and  ahoea, 

.      2160 

Religion, . 

.     14  00 

Meat,       •       • 

.      8848 

Clothing,    . 

.     4800 

Bundrlea, 

.     U» 

No.  876. 


MECHANIC. 


EAXimf  OS  of  father $816 

CoRDinoiv.— Family  numbera  6,  parenta  and  8  diildren  ftom  four  to  nine  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  5  rooma,  conveniently  situated,  and  with  goodsoi' 
ronndlngs.  The  house  is  well  Aimished  and  the  rooms  are  carpeted.  Have  a  piano  and  sew* 
Ing-machine.    Family  dresaea  well  and  attenda  church. 

Food.— .Ar«ai/aa<.    Bread,  butter,  ham  and  eggs,  or  cold  meat,  cake  and  tea. 

Dinner,        Graham  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoea,  vegetablea,  picklea,  pie  and  te^ 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  aauoe  or  preaerved  ftuit,  ^gerbread  and  tea.    Beias 
Sunday  morning. 

Cost  of  Litihg, $777  71 


Bent, 
Fuel, 
Oroceriea, 
Mea«» 


.$182  00  Flah,  .  .  $9  00 

.      61  00  Milk,  .       .  .  18  80 

.    827  90  Boota  and  ahoea,  .  18  00 

.     88  26  aothiog,    .       .  .  69  00 


Dry  goods. 
Papers,  . 
Religion,  . 
Bundrlea,. 


$SM 

806 

14  00 

86M 


1875.] 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENT— No.  81. 


.f  Iklhar, 


OQimiTiolr. — F(UDU;nuEQl>flr*^piufiqUftDd3otii]drAnDftwo  utdienajeanof  ive;  both 
attend  Khool.  LLva  In  a  tAnemenl  of  &  roomit  la  a  good  Ddfbbarboodi  with  pLeaaanl  uid 
taeoltli}  nrroutidiag*.  HonH  1*  woll  nimliliMl,  vlU)  pulor  ctrptUi,  Have  ■  Mwlns- 
machliw.   Fomllr  dnMsa'wcU. 

Wood.— Bnal^atL  Brand,  bnttir,  «old  mMt  or  f^,  gtngarbnad.  eoSe*. 
IXtniir.  Men,  potatoes,  TegsUble*  In  leuoa,  bread,  pie,  to. 
Supper.        Bread,  batter,  sake,  tea. 


Odbt  or  LiTiKO,  . 


«uot» 

Flab,       .       . 

«TM 

MU 

Milk,      .        .       . 

uia 

mis 

Boole  and  ■hoe*,  . 

18  n 

M «       Clottalof, 


ofbtber. 


OORDiTion.— Family  nmnben  I,  parente  and  3  chUdreii  of  (ii  and  l«eln  jai*  of  age ; 
bolb  (otoKliual.  Han  a  UDMnent  of  S  nwnne,  veil  slnwted,  InaTerrpltaiaotDeliihborlHWd, 
and  with  food  nnroDndtDca.  Eonaa  la  well  ftimlabed,  and  the  parlor  oarpeted.  Have  a 
•vwlnf-maelilD&    Vamlly  dreiiaa  well  and  attaode  oborcb. 


9r  (nilt,  sak*  and  ta*. 


Ooa*  or  LiTDio, 


.tUDOO 

«llk,.       .        . 

.  iisn 

Bodetiee, .      .      . 

.    iloo 

Bootaandiboaa, 

.     MOD 

.    MTIS 

Ololbln,,    .       . 

.      MT6 

Bondiie...       .       . 

Drygoodi, 

.      MOO 

.       SOD 

Papan,     .      . 

«N 

CorornoR TnaSlj 


ibera  fl,  parente  and  4  cUIdren  fhnn  three  to  twelra  yeati  ef  ngv ; 
Lire  tn  a  tenenienl  of  6  roomi,  In  a  good  nelgbborhood,  with  pleaaant 
>Dee  !•  well  fonillbed.    Bbtc  ■  eavtBC-EnacUlie.    FUnlly  drtaaee  well  and 


attend!  ahorsh. 

Food.— JHo^Aut    Bread,  bvUer,  meat  and  the  remalne  of  dlnie 

BinHtr.        Bread,  butler,  meat,  potatoee,  pie,  lea. 

Bapptr.        Bread,  batter,  cheeaq  or  flih,  gtngerbread,  IB 
Oo*r  or  Limro, 


.   ttMOD 

Flih,       .       , 

.       MM 

Milk,       .       . 

till 

Paper.,     .       .       I 

.     .    ttSTe 

Boot!  and  *bo«*. 

WOO 

R«liglDn,  .       .       . 

.       .      1IH90 

dolhliW,         . 

NM 

Sondne^.       .       . 
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STATISTICS  OP  LABOR. 


[Mai. 


No.  879. 

Earnings  of  father, 

son,  aged  15, 


MEOHANIO. 


$714 


•m 


CoNDiTiON.->Fami]y  numbers  5,  parents  and  8  children  from  seven  to  fifteen  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  BcbooL  Live  In  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  with  the  snrroundlngs  dean,  pleasant  and 
healthy.  House  is  well  fiimished  and  the  rooms  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing  and  other  labor- 
saving  machines.    Family  dresses  well  and  is  very  comfortable. 

Foook — BreaiifcuL    Bread,  batter,  meat,  potatoes,  gingerbread  and  ooflbe. 
Dinner,        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie  and  tea. 
Supp^.        Bread,  bntter,  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 

$96210 

.   $UO0 


Cost  of  LiviNa.  ■      ■       • 

Bent,        .       .       .$156  00 

Milk,  .       .       . 

.   $88  88 

Papers,    . 

• 

Fuel,         .       .       .      53  00 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.     8000 

Sundries, . 

» 

Oroceries,        •       .    898  76 

Clothing,    . 

•      9400 

Meat,        .       .       .    110  14 

Dry  goods, 

.      8642 

No.  880. 
Eabnings  of  father. 


MECHANIC. 


MtkgUth. 


$886 


CoNBinoN.— 'Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  S  children  of  three  and  six  yeaxa  of  age;  ana 
goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  with  pleasant  and  healthy  anrrooadlnga. 
House  is  well  Aimished  and  parlor  carpeted.    Own  a  piano.    Family  dressjM  welL 

Food.— .Blr«al/(M<.    Bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  gingerbread,  tea. 

JHnner,        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  pie  or  pndding. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  sometimes  fish,  tea. 


Cost  op  LiviNa,  . 

Bent,        .       .       .    $168  00 
Fuel,        .       .       .        57  50 
Groceries,       •       .      842  61 
Meat,       .       .*     .        08  44 

Fish,       .       •       • 
Milk,      .       .       . 
Boots  and  shoes,  . 
Clothing, 

.      • 

$6  00 
27  80 
26  30 
4196 

$88240 

Dry  goods,              .   $21  00 
Books  and  papers,  .     20  fO 
aocteUes,  .       .       .      8  00 
Sundries, .       .       .     14  80 

No.  88L 


MEOHANia 


IriA. 


Easnings  of  father, •       •       .       •       .       $689 

son,  aged  14, 


$885 

Condition.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of 
age;  tfro  go  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood  and  vtth 
very  good  surroundings.  The  house  is  well  fUmished  and  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  aewiof- 
machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

Food.— .ffreoAi/bs^    Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  fish,  gingerbread  and  coffee. 

Dinner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetables,  pleklea,  pie,  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  cold  meat,  cake  and  tea.    Have  boUed  dinsv 
once  per  week. 


Cost  of  Livino, 

Bent,        .       . 
Fuel, 
Oroceries, 
Meat, 


•           •            • 

.  $182  00 

•       •        •        • 
Fish,  . 

•      •      • 
.    $23  90 

•        .       .        1 
Dry  goods,      « 

.      52  20 

Milk,  .       . 

.      15  24 

Papers,     . 

.    838  02 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      26  00 

Beligion,  . 

.      80  60 

Clothing,    . 

.      87  00 

Sundries, . 

$» 

$3810 

400 
12  OO 
28  64 


OOMDITIOH.— Fiunllr  inmibcn  t,'  pumta  ud  S  ehlldren  IWnn  lis  to  ftonnMn  yam  pf  »ge; 
■n  ID  lo  Khoot.    Uts  la  m  tantmsot  of  i  room*,  allaUed  la  m  good  1o«lliy,  with  plcuant 
farTaaDdlngi.    Hoiua  li  veil  ftamlihed,  ,wlth  pulor  eupeted.    Katb  a  Hwlng-mmohine. 
Punllf  dreu»  welt  uid  attoidi  ohnnh. 
Food.— Awi^f^M.    Br«d,  bolter,  mut  or  eggi,  uke,  soflta. 

IHiuttr.        Bnul,  baaar,  meat,  potaloei,  Tegeublaa,  ploUo,  pla,  tM. 
Supptr.        Bnad,  bntlar,  lliti  or  uii«,  (Inaarbraad,  loa. 
Oon  or  Livnra, 


.$U1M 

Hllk.  .       .        . 

.   tUM 

Bodatl.,.       .       . 

.    uod 

Bootaandihoaa, 

.      3100 

Sallgloii,  .       .       . 

.    WTK 

OlolhlEi,    .       . 

.    aioo 

Bimdtlaa,.       .       . 

.    lN9t 

Drjeowl*. 

.      IB  M 

«<> 

Papera,     .       . 

.     eoo 

rOMS-OOTTEB. 


OomnroH.— Vkmtlr  nnmbsn  i,  paroits  inil  1  ihlldraa  at  dgtil  and  alsroi  jmn  of  aga; 
both  BO  to  ■cbooL    Oocdp;  ■  tenedinit  of  t  roomi.  Is  a  good  aelgbborfaood,  with  dean  aod 
Itaallbf  aumDndlDgt.    The  bonaa  I)  wall  niralihed,  and  tba  parloi  carpawd.    Bai*  a  aewlDf 
and  dUwt  taboraaTing  Tn^wMn—     VubIIj  dreaaaa  well. 
9<Mlt,^BnaJ^fiui,    Bnad,  butter,  eggi  or  meat,  eaka  and  tab 

DltiKtr.        Br»d,  butter,  meat,  potatoaa,  T^etsbla.  podding  or  pie. 

Supptr.        Bread,  batter,  sheeae  or  Sab,  sake  and  taa. 


H-t^        . 

.•lUOO 

Ult,  .       .       . 

.   (MM 

Paper.,      . 

.|ia» 

Vnel, 

.    woo 

BooU  and  ihoaa. 

.     MEO 

Bodetlta.. 

800 

Orocariaa, 

.  stow 

aothlng,    .      . 

.    uoo 

etnidriai,. 

.     !■« 

MM,         . 

.    lUOO 

DiTIOOd*         . 

.      UM 

STOm-OOTTEB. 


SAKmiai  of  AiUwr,     . 
OonotnoH.— Famtl;  R[ 


n  A,  paroDtfl  aod  fl  ehUdren  fWnn  two  to  thlrtae 
two  go  to  BobooL    Uve  In  a  leoemenl  of  i  rooma,  with  good  aiUTaDildlligt. 
ftanlabad,  and  the  toonu  eatpetad.    FiteUj  diwaa  waU. 
tooD.—Brtattfiut.    Broad,  hnOer,  meat,  and  what  wai  left  from  i 

.DIaiur.       Heat  or  flib,  potato««,  Ttgetablea,  bread,  pie. 

Svfptr.       Bread,' 
Ocwr  or  Lima, 


VmI, 


•  tuioo 

Flab,  .       .       . 

.   tUM 

Dryiood^      .       . 

.     4TM) 

Kllk,.       .       . 

Papan.     .       .       . 

.    WIM 

BoolaandabMi, 

Siudilei,.       .       . 

.     BTH 

CMUnc  .       . 

.    «e« 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


[Mar. 


No.  886. 


WHIP-HAKBB. 


Babkingb  of  father, $Ttt 


CONi>rnoir.~Fmmlly  nnmben  4,  parents  and  S  ehildren  of  three  and  nine  jean  of  age; 
one  goes  to  achooL  Own  the  house  they  live  in  (6  rooms),  which  Is  pleasantly  situated,  hi  a 
good  locality,  with  neat  and  healthy  snrroundin^  The  rooms  are  well  fomiahed  and  ciii> 
peted.    Have  a  sewing-machine.    Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 

FooD.—Sreak/atL.    Brown  bread,  hot  biscuit,  butter,  ^gs  or  fish,  cake,  pie,  coffee. 
Dinner,        Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  cheese,  cake,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  crackers,  sauce,  cheese,  cake  and  tea. 


008T  OP  LnriNG,  . 

.       • 

•              a 

•        • 

a                •               • 

•m 

Fuel, 

•       • 

$4T60 

Milk.       .       .       . 

$16  86 

Books  and 

papers,   a 

$0  00 

Groceries, 

•       • 

203  40 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

.  88  26 

Beligion, 

■       •       . 

16  00 

Meat, 

•       • 

74  60 

Clothing, 

100  00 

Sundries, 

Indudtaig 

Fish, 

•       . 

17  60 

Dry  goods,    . 

24  00 

taxes, 

•       ■       • 

nm 

No.  886. 
ExsNiNGfl  of  father. 


WHIP-MAEEB. 


$70 


COWDITION.— Family  numbers  4,  parents  and  2  children  fW>m  two  to  twelve  years  of  sge; 
one  goes  to  school.  Occupy  a  tenement  of  4  rooms,  in  a  good  and  healthy  neighborhood, 
wiUi  pleasant  surroundings.  House  is  well  ftimished,  and  parlor  carpeted.  Fiamlly  diCHCs 
well  and  attends  church. 

JFooD^^SreaiJlitt.    White  and  graham  bread,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  pie  or  pudding,  teik 
Supper,        Bread,  buUer,  sauce,  cheese  or  fish,  pie,  tea.    Beans  onoe  a  week. 


Bent, 

u,  •           •           . 

.  $144  00 

•                •               •               a 

Milk,  . 

•       «       . 
.    $2164 

•        .         .         •         •        v<«* 

Books  and  papers,  .    $8  00 

Fuel, 

.        89  75 

Boots  and  shoes, 

.     81  20 

Religion,  .       •       •     12  06 

Orocerles, 

.      276  09 

Clothing,    . 

.      6500 

Sondiies,.              .82  6* 

Meat,      .       . 

.       81  28 

Dry  goods. 

.     18  00 

Fish, 

060 

Societies,   . 

.      1200 

No.  887. 


WmP-MAEEB. 


/HO. 


Babivihqb  of  father,   •••....>.»••.  $t80 
son,  aged  16, 260 


$8M 


OoKDTnoN.^Faihlly  numbers  0,  parents  and  4  ehildren  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  n  tenement  of  6  rooms,  well  situated,  and  With  good  surromidiBgB. 
The  rooms  are  well  ftimUhcd  and  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have  a  acwing-mfthlnw.  IhiaHy 
dresses  well,  and  is  in  good  health. 

Food.— ^ftfui^ft    Broad,  butter,  meat  or  Ash,  cake  and  eofinee. 

Dinner,        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  sometimes  vegetftblca,  plew 
Supper,        Bread,  butter,  cheese,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Cost  of  Lxvora, $06 

Rent,       .  .       .  $150  00  Flsh»      .       .       .  $14  20  I>ry  goods,        .       .  $2116 

Fuel,  47  60  Milk,      .       .       .  28  90  Pupers,      ...  6 10 

Groceries,  .       .  878  29  Boots  and  sheet,  .  81  20  Religion,    .       .       •  12 10 

Meat,       .  .  102  70  aothing,               .  00  00  Sundrtea,   .       .       •  16  71 


Uiukmad.  BHOF  TBJJ)1I8. 

No,  as.                         LABOBEB,  IN  CABBIAQB-SHOP. 
Kauiroi  of  luliar,  In  iliop 
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No.  891. 


LABOBBB,  IN  SHOP. 


BABimros  of  father, $419 

daughter,  aged  17, 23S 

son,  aged  14,  .• 227 


$m 


CONDITIOK.— Family  nombers  0,  parents  and  4  children  fipom  four  to  aerenteeii  jean  of  age; 
en9.  goes  to  schooL  Live  In  a  tenonent  of  6  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  vith  good 
surronndings.    House  is  well  Itimished,  with  parlor  carpeted.    Vamily  dreasea  ireU. 

Tooi>,'-Breakfcut    Bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Dinner.        Bread,  bntter,  meat,  i>otatoes,  sometlmea  vegetables,  pickles^  pie  or 

padding. 
Supper,       Bread,  butter,  cheese,  tea. 


Bent, 

T  A^^^a,     .              a             • 

.       .    $168  00 

Fish, 

•             • 

$T44 

.        .        •        < 
Dry  goods. 

.        .   $2800 

Fuel, 

.        .        48  60 

Milk,      .       .       . 

2172 

Papers, 

600 

Groceries, 

.      401  18 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

8100 

Sodetiea,    . 

800 

Meat, 

.       .      112  67 

Clothing, 

68  00 

Sundriea,   . 

.        .     1841 

No.  892. 

BABifiNGa  of  father, 

daughter,  aged  16, 


LABORER,  IN  8H0P. 


$400 

218 


$818 


CoiTDiTiON.— Family  numbers  6,  parents  and  4  children  from  four  to  fifteen  yean  of  age; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  with  good  surroundings.  House  Is  oioda. 
ately  well  furnished.    Family  dresses  fsirly. 

FoOD«— ^r«<iJt/as&    Bread,  butter,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  coffee. 

Dinner.        Meat,  potatoes,  salt  pork,  bread;  cabbage  onoe  per 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  tea. 


Rent, 

• 

,     •            •            • 

.$100  00 

.         •        •       • 
Fish,    . 

... 
.   $10  00 

•            •          •              a 

Dry  goods,      • 

.  $1600 

Fuel, 

• 

.      3300 

Milk,   .       .       . 

.      19  80 

Sundries, 

.     2041 

Groceries, 

« 

.    802  16 

Boots  and  shoes. 

.      17  60 

Meat, 

• 

.      62  11 

Clothing,    • 

.     8800 

No.  808. 
Sarhings  of  ftither. 


LABORER.  IN  SHOP. 


JriOL 


$fio 


OoKDmoir.^Family  numben  6,  parents  and  8  children  from  one  to  five  yean  of  as*; 
one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a  tenement  of  8  rooms,  with  poor  siuxDondinga.  House  Is  al^ 
erably  furnished  and  unpleasant    Family  is  ill.drcssed. 

Food.— JBtreoit/asl.    Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  cofllDe. 
Dinner.        Meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  bread. 
Supper.       Bread,  butter,  tea. 


OoBT  or  Livivo, 

Rent, 
Fuel, 
Groceries, 
Meat, 

... 

.   $60  00 
.      2600 
.    252  73 
.      6121 

.... 

Fish,  •       •       • 
Milk,  . 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,    . 

*       *     .* 

.   $12  00 
.      1122 
.      10  00 
.      2100 

.             a             a             « 

Dry  goods, 
Bnndries,  a 

.      $l» 

.  $»oo 

a          10  81 
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LABOBBR,  m  BHOP. 


(D  to  icfaoo].    EIoTD  ■  lanemi 
■nd  very  untidy.    Famllr  lo 


.  uid  3  children  from  lii  U>  Bftwo  yean  of  age ;  two 
Tlth  g(»d  iDrroandlDgi.  Houu  poorlji  fiimlihed, 
m  piwrly.    The  cUldreD  cMlier  moat  ol  the  fDel 


—Brialifatt.  Brend,  ull  pork,  poUtoea,  coffee. 
Dinnir.  If  est  or  Oili.  poMoeB  ind  bread. 
Supper.         Bread,  balMr  uid  lea. 


Rent, 

twoo 

Fi.h,  .     .     . 

.  110  so 

Dtygooda, 

.    «««) 

Fuel..       .        . 

ism 

Ullk.  .      .      . 

.      IS  23 

BimdrlM,.      . 

.     31(0 

Boou  and  ahoea. 

.      IS  00 

1£«M,        .        . 

«8T 

Ololhlng,   .      . 

.    saw 

LABOBBR,  m  SHOP. 


ConoiTTcnT. — Farally  nnmbera  fi,  paronta  and  3  children  fmm  two 
one  gnca  to  acliool.    Occupy  » tencmaol  of  *  roa 
hmlahed.    TamUy  la  lll-drcaaod. 
Food.— JtraoJ^rwC.    Bread,  bntter,  ooffM. 

Dinner.        Meat  or  Sih,  broad,  polatsi 

Sapper,         Bisad,  batter.  lea. 
Ca«T  or  LiTDo. 


.  tin  00 

Flab.       .       . 

Ml*.       .       . 

BoDdrioa,  . 

.      20026 

Boolaandehoea,  . 

U3T 

Clothing.        . 

3100 

LABOBBB,  IN  SHOP. 


OmtDmon.— Family  nnmbora  S,  panmta  and  i  children  rrom  two  to  fonrtsao  y«*ra  of  ago; 
two  CO  to  achool.    Live  In  a  tenement  of  4  rooma.  In  a  good  locality,  and  with  pleaaant  anr. 
raundlDga.    The  hona«  la  modomtcly  veil  romlahed.    Family  dnaaea  plainly,  bnt  comfort- 
ably. 
VWit^Brea^fiiit.    Bread,  batter.  molaMM.  collM. 

Dinner.        UcatorAah,  potaloea.  cabbage  and  bread. 

Supper,       Bread,  bolter  aod  lea. 
Oottoy  Lima,  . 


.   *M00 

Flah.  .       . 

.    tUM 

Drygooda.     .      . 

euDdrlea,         .       . 

Boot*  and  tboat 

.       18  00 

.      MM 

Ctolbtog.    . 

.      MOO 
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No.  897.  LABOBBR.  IN  WHIP-PAOTORY.  JHtft. 

BABvnfosof  ftUier, •••    $510 

•on,  aged  1ft, .900 

$810 

CoHDinoK.— Family  nomberB  7,  parents  and  6  children  from  one  to  fifteen  yean  of  ^; 
two  go  to  school.  Have  a  tenement  of  6  rooms,  situated  in  a  good  neighborhood,  with  good 
sorroundings;  everything  is  in  good  order  with  the  exception  of  the  yard,  which  it  noikept 
very  clean.  House  ia  moderately  well  ftimished.  Family  dresaea  comfortably  and  atteadi 
ehureh. 

VoOD.-'BreaJ^att,   Bread,  butter,  fish  or  poii:,  potatoes  and  oofflee. 
JHnner.        Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  pie. 
Supper.        Bread,  butter,  cheese  and  tea. 

CoBT  OF  Lrmro, |81l 

Bent,  .  .  $144  00  Fish,  .                      .  $18  8ft  Dry  goods,  .  .  |S  M 

Fuel,         .  .  .     ftl  76  Milk 27  40  Religion,  .  .  .  10  00 

Groceries,  .  .    842  CO  Boots  and  shoes,       .  S2  80  Sundriea^ .  .  .  8S  tt 

Meat,        .  .  .     07  00  Clothing,    .       .       .  40  00 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Cost    of    Living. 

Cost  of  living »  an  often-used  expression,  means,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  the  relation  of  earnings  to  expenses.  A 
complete  handling  of  such  a  subject,  with  this  comprehen- 
sion, requires,  Jirst^  a  full  investigation  into  the  sources  of 
income,  denoting  the  amount  received  from  each ;  second y  an 
analysis  of  the  total  expenditure,  showing  the  outlay  for  each 
item  of  necessaries  or  luxuries ;  thirds  a  comparison  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  account,  as  given  above,  in  order  to  show 
the  pecuniary  surplus  or  deficit;  and,  ybur^A,  a  further  com- 
parison, or  examination,  of  a  more  abstract  nature,  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  recipients  of  wages,  as  a  return  for  labor,  obtain 
enough  to  enable  them  to  secure  what  it  is  ^*  right  and  just" 
they  should  have. 

In  this  chapter  we  consider  earnings,  the  sources  from 
which  derived,  and  the  amount  furnished  by  each  class  of 
workers  in  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  families 
whose  condition  we  examined.  We  here  deal  only  with 
expenses  in  the  aggregate,  and,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
earnings,  deduce  the  actual  surplus  or  debt.  Chapters  V.  to 
IX.  inclusive,  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  expenditures, 
while,  in  Chap.  X.,  to  furnish  what  we  deem  necessary  for 
a  complete  presentation  of  the  subject,  we  consider,  in  an 
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abstract  senBe,  the  laborer  and  bia  wage,  to  ascertain  if, 
being  **  wortby  of  his  hire,"  be  receives  it. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  a  man's  earnings 
and  bis  expenses.  The  former  goTema  the  latter  inexorably, 
if  the  individual  obeys  the  cardinal  principle  of  keeping  bia 
expenaea  within  the  limit  of  bis  income.  Wages,  and  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  may  both  rise,  fall  or  remain 
stationary ;  if  there  is  a  sympathetic  movement  of  the  two 
in  tbe  same  direction,  the  condition  of  the  worker  is  not 
materially  changed.  If  wages  increase,  and  prices  remain 
stationary  or  full,  tbe  workman  is  a  gainer,  and  the  result  may 
be  increased  consumption,  the  use  of  articles  of  a  better 
quality,  or  a  money  saving.  If  wages  remain  stationary,  aad 
prices  fall  materially,  there  is  a  similar  result. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  wages  remain  stationary  or  fall, 
and  prices  advance,  then  the  result  is  decreased  consumption, 
ihe  uae  of  articles  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  debt  and  its  discom- 
forts. The  reciprocal  action  of  caminga  and  expenses  admits 
of  many  more  postulates ;  but  those  we  have  given  are  bu£S- 
cient  for  our  purpose,  which  is  to  show  that  a  table  which 
'  states  a  family's  daily,  weekly  or  yearly  consumption  of  tbe 
necessaries  of  life,  is  of  no  practical  use,  in  comparison,  unless 
the  daily,  weekly  or  yearly  earnings  are  also  given. 

It  is  apparent,  also,  that  a  table  of  wages  without  the 
prices  of  household  necessaries,  or  a  table  of  prices  without 
the  relative  wages,  are  both  valueless  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, or  aa  indices  of  the  condition  of  the  working-clasaea 
in  the  places  considered. 

By  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  meant  food,  lodging,  clothing, 
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After  this  second  series  of  wants  is  partially  supplied,— for 
the  rich  even  rarely  reach  in  practice  the  point  of  their  aspi- 
rations for  pleasure, — ^the  remainder  at  his  disposal  is  savings 
upon  which  to  fall  back  in  case  of  the  "  rainy  day,**  of  pro- 
longed sickness,  loss  of  employment  &r  old  age. 

If  the  yearly  savings  are  kept  up  and  the  demands  upon 
them  are  small,  by  such  accumulation  the  additions  derived 
from  interest,  or,  it  may  be,  by  the  results  of  profitable  in- 
vestments or  speculation,  in  time  the  income  of  the  aggregate 
amount  may  suffice  to  maintain  the  workingman,  without  toil 
on  his  part,  and  it  is  then  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  acquired 
a  competence. 

This  competence  is  not  a  fixed  sum,  but  is  wholly  governed 
by  the  requirements  or  manner  of  living  of  the  individual.  To 
one  man,  the  interest  of  $5,000  would  secure  the  desired  inde- 
pendence, if  his  manner  of  living  was  frugal,  his  family  small, 
and  the  appetite  for  luxuries  kept  at  a  minimum.  For  another, 
twice  this  sum  might  be  inadequate  for  his  demands. 

On  the  same  basis  of  argument,  that  no  one  sum  can  indi- 
cate a  proper  competency  for  all,  it  is  equally  true  that  no 
one  set  of  figures  can  indicate  what  should  be  a  workingman's 
earnings  and  what  his  cost  of  living.  Two  workingmen,  liv- 
ing side  by  side,  may  earn  respectively  $800  and  $1,200  per 
year ;  the  requirements  of  each  may  be  fully  met  by  the  sums 
mentioned,  and  each  may  put  by  a  tenth  of  his  income  as 
savings ;  a  system  of  averaging  which  would  give  each  $1,000, 
would  not  satisfy  both  families,  for  the  loss  of  one  woald 
become  the  gain  of  the  other,  and  they  would  merely  exchange 
financial  status,  and  for  the  worse. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  figure  is  the  creature  of  every  circum- 
stance, but  the^ac^  can  not  be  so  easily  afiected.  The  number 
in  the  family,  the  nature  of  the  food,  rise  or  fall  in  prices, 
geographical  or  business  location,  and  many  other  particulars, 
have  an  influence  in  determining  the  exact  figure  of  cost  of 
living.  The  fact  as  to  whether  the  father  can  support  his 
family  by  his  own  earnings,  whether  his  children  have  received 
or  are  receiving  an  education,  whether  his  savings  from  year* 
to  year  guarantee  him  a  support  in  the  future  ,^-on  these 
points  minor  details  (as  to  the  exact  figure)  lose  their  impor- 
tance, and  all  evidence  is  cumulative  one  way  or  the  other. 
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Having  thus  fully,  and  we  trust  explicitly,  shown  our  con* 
ception  of  the  yalue  which  resides  in  such  facts  as  we  here- 
after present,  we  proceed  to  their  exhibition,  in  tabular  form, 
preceding  each  table  with  a  textual  explanation  of  its  contents, 
and  following  it,  almost  universally,  with  such  deductions  as 
the  facts  given  themselves  warrant. 

Earnings. 

In  every  family,  visited  by  our  agents,  the  husband  or 
father  was  engaged  in  some  employment.  In  some  cases, 
the  father  "alone**  was  able,  by  his  earnings,  to  support  his 
family;  in  others,  he  was  "assisted"  by  the  labor  of  his 
wife  or  children.  The  relative  numbers  of  the  "alone"  or 
"  assisted  "  are  specifically  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  I. — Heads  of  families  ^^  alone"  or  "  assisted" 


PLACES,  Eto. 


Alone. 


Assisted. 


Places. 

Under  8,000  population, 

From  8,()00  to  1(),0()0  population, 

Above  16,000  population, 

Totals, 

Nationalities. 
American,      .        •        .        .        •  .        . 

English, • 

French, .        .        ■         • 

French  Canadian,  ...*... 

German, 

Irish, 

Scotch, 

Totals, 

Occupations. 

Buildine  trades,     .                •        .        .        . ,  sk.,  . 

Boots,  Bnoes  and  leather,       .        .        .        . '  sk.,  . 

Metal  workers, «&.,  . 

Mill  operatives, sk.,    , 

**  "  un$k„ 

"  "  overseers. 

Outdoor  employments, utisk.. 

Shop  trades, sk.,   . 

unsk.. 

Totals, 


45 
46 
61 


142 


92 

25 

1 

2 

6 

15 
1 


142 


41 
15 
44 


8 
16 
18 

1 


142 


76 

78 
102 


255 


33 
55 

1 

27 

20 

118 

1 


255 


16 

24 

17 

17 

31 

42 

1 

92 

6 

9 


255 
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Table  I. — Conduded. 


KIND  OF  LABOB, 

AkBA. 

A—. 

Skilled,  . 

ElKD  OF  LaBOB. 

• 

122 

17 

3 

94 

Unskilled 

160 

Overseers.      ,....-..- 

1 

Totals.     . 

142 

256 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  but  35-}-  per  cent  of  the  heads  of 
families  are  able,  by  their  individual  earnings,  to  supply  their 
families'  needs,  while  64 -f-  per  cent  rely  upon  the  assistance 
of  wives  and  children.  In  the  larger  places  the  percentage 
of  assisted  is  the  greatest.  The  nationality  figures  show  that 
the  American  fathers  are,  considering  their  large  number,  the 
most  successful  in  providing  by  their  own  labor  for  their 
families,  while  the  Irish  indicate  the  greatest  inability.  The 
unskilled  metal  workers  and  mill  operatives  are  in  evert/  coue 
assisted,  while  those  engaged  in  outdoor  employments  make 
nearly  as  bad  a  showing.  Of  the  skilled  workmen,  56  per 
cent  get  along  ** alone" ;  of  the  unskilled,  but  9  per  cent;  of 
the  salaried  overseers,  75  per  cent. 

The  presentation  of  the  sources  of  income,  and  the  amount 
received  from  each,  we  make  next,  with  separate  tables  for 
fathers,  wives  and  children ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  some 
special  tables  are  also  given.  The  annual  earnings  of  the 
heads  of  families  are  considered  first. 


Table  II. — Father^s  average  yearly  earnings. 


CLASSIFICATIONS. 

■ 

Namber 

of 
Families. 

FCTMMtO 

each 
Family. 

Father's 

aTcnfie  yeaHr 

Earnings. 

Plages. 

Under  8,000  population, 

From  8,000  to  16,000  population, 

Above  16,000  population,   .... 

120 
124 
163 

6.11 
6.06 
6.23 

f56191 
651  23 
604  24 

Totals, 

397 

6.14 

1574  89 
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CLAUUICATIOHS. 

:z 

ruuuj. 

F.UW. 

Natiokauties. 
English 

125 
80 
2 
29 
26 
133 
2 

4.S3 
4.99 

7.00 
6.69 
6.50 
6.80 
6.00 

f 720  50 

606  28 

498  96 

Irish 

464  37 

897 

67 
89 
61 
17 
85 
42 
4 
108 
24 
10 

6.14 

4.46 

4.77 
4.64 
659 
4  97 

6.88 
ft.25 

6.66 
4.88 
6.90 

(674  89 

1728  86 
660  61 
745  11 
468  63 
568  30 
392  05 
985  00 
446  71 
794  85 
424  60 

OcoopATiom. 
BaildioK  trades.  . 
Boots,  shoes  and  leather,    . 
Metalworkers,    .        .        . 

Outdoor  emploTmenta, 
Shop  trades. 

.        afc,    . 

.t: 

umk., 
.       ftb..   . 
.       ««**., 

.       umk., 
.       »fc.,   . 
,       imak.. 

Totals, .... 

897 

216 

177 

4 

6.U 

4,67 
5.72 
6.25 

4674  89 

KiiTD  OF  Lajiob. 

1683  05 

OrerBeers,   .... 

985  00 

397 

6.14 

♦574  89 

In  the  above  table  the  aTerage  number  of  persons  to  each 
family  is  giveD,  and  the  number  of  familiea  in  each  sub- 
dmsion,  upon  which  a  special  average  is  based.  The  figures 
indicate  that  workmen  in  large  cities  earn  the  most  money, 
but  this  fact  is  valueless  until  the  sum  is  compared  with  its 
related  cost  of  living.  For  this  reason,  we  defer  a  more 
extended  notice  of  the  facts  in  this  table  until  farther  on  in 
the  chapter. 

The  wives  at  work,  furnishing  adult  assistance,  are  shown 
in  the  Buooeediog  table : — 
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I 

in 


12 


Tablb  m. —  Wives  at  work^  and  their  earnings. 


OOCUPATIOV  or  HU8BAMD. 


I 

9 

O 

g      . 

g    ■§ 

1^ 


Building  trades,    .  sk,^ 

Boot,  shoe  &  leather,  sk,, 

"       "  "       ak.. 

Mill  operatives,    .  sk, 

•  SKtt 

•  SKt^ 

•  SfC.f 

•  S/C'f 

Outdoor  emprm't,  unsk^ 

unsk.^ 
unsk.. 


tt 

« 


tt 
tt 

tc 


tt 


tt 
tt 


Totals, 


Am., 


tt 
tt 


Eng., 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Ger., 

Irish, 


tt 
tt 
tt 


i 


(90  00 
100  00 
380  00 

109  00 
391  00 
192  00 
300  00 
383  00 
300  00 
120  00 
200  00 

110  00 


(2,676  00 


I 

a 

n 


(660  00 
631  00 
670  00 
606  00 
643  00 
684  60 
657  00 
449  00 
640  00 
308  00 
436  00 
221  00 


(6,006  60 


I 


(122  40 


(122  40 


In 
I 


Ad.Ch. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2. 

2 

2 

2 

S 

2 


1 
1 

3 
2 
1 


8 

4 
3 


This  table  has  many  points  of  information  and  interest. 
In  397  families,  but  twelve  wives  are  employed  otherwise  than 
in  their  domestic  duties,  and  of  these  but  nine  have  children 
to  look  after ;  four  of  them  have  each  but  one  child,  one 
has  two,  two  have  three  each,  and  one  has  a  family  of  four. 
The  nationality  statement  develops  no  relative  significance. 
Six  of  the  twelve  are  wives  of  mill  operatives,  and  are 
representative  of  such  labor  in  77  families,  containing  421 
persons. 

Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  in  a  speech  made  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  June,  1873,  when  introducing  his  bill  for  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  factories,  said  184,000 
mothers,  in  England,  were  away  from  home  at  work  in 
the  mills.  However  much  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  wife-labor  is  not  such  a  comparatively  appalling  evil  in 
our  own  factories  as  in  those  of  England,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  all  such  employment  is  baneful  in  its  effects,  and  a  false 
economy  in  the  end.  A  workman  may  make  himself  partially 
independent  in  two  ways, — ^by  receiving  good  wages,  or  by 
having  a  small  expenditure.  If  he  adopts,  or  is  forced  to 
embrace,  the  latter  plan,  he  can  have  no  abler  coadjutor  than 
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a  Tdfe  ^at  home,"  if  she  is  properly  inclined  and  instructed. 
In  personal  care  of  her  children,  as  compared  .with  hired 
service;  in  the  making  and  repairing  of  their  clothing  as 
against  an  outlay  for  those  purposes,  or  the  purchase  of  ready- 
made  articles ;  in  the  instruction  of  her  daughters  in  domestic 
matters  to  render  them  helpmeets  in  the  future  to  their  hus- 
bands ;  in  the  preparation  of  good  food,  and  such  utilization 
of  that  purchased  as  *^to  waste  not  and  want  not" ; — ^in  all 
these  particulars,  and  especially  in  her  ability  to  make  home 
attractive,  lies  the  power  of  the  mother  at  home;  and  for 
her  own  physical  good,  and  the  manifold  good  of  her  family, 
she  should  be  aided  in  exercising  that  power  to  the  utmost. 

The  children's  earnings  form  the  next  phase  of  *^ assisted" 
support,  and  we  present  their  averages  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  in  which  place,  nationality,  occupation  and  kind  of  labor 
their  toil  is  most  productive  of  money  return,  and,  with  the 
same  degree  of  specification,  indicate'  the  extent  to  which 
parents  rely,  or  are  forced  to  depend,  upon  the  proceeds  of 
child  labor. 

Table  IV. — Children's  Average  Earnings. 


CLASSIFICATIOK. 


Places. 

Under  8,000  population, 

From  8,000  to  16,000  population,  . 

Above  16,000  population,       .        .        .        . 

Totals, 

Nationalities. 

American,       .       • 

English, 

French,    ........ 

French  Canadian, 

German .        .        .        . 

Irish,        ........ 

Scotch, 

Totals, 


U 


a 

6  * 


120 

98 

124 

104 

153 

123 

897 

325 

125 

35 

80 

65 

2 

3 

29 

39 

26 

29 

133 

153 

2 

1 

397 

325 

1208  76 
217  27 
234  48 

#221  22 


1278  26 
247  68 
212  00 
197  67 
229  24 
201  46 
240  00 

(221  22 


46 
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Table  W.—Conduded. 


i 

1 

^  1 

CLASaiFICATZOia 

• 

^9 

M 

il 

11 

p 

i^ 

^ 

Occupations 

• 

Building  trades, 

•             on7«,      • 

67 

17 

(298  00 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather, 

•                     OWa,         • 

89 

31 

280  90 

Metal  workers, 

•              SiO-f      • 

61 

20 

287  85 

•        •        • 

unsk,^ 

17 

19 

227  47 

Mill  operatives, 

•                    OKty         • 

85 

29 

241  29 

««                u 

•               •               1 

unsk.. 

42 

63 

190  58 

((                   tc 

•               ■               • 

.  overseera. 

4 

2 

410  00 

Outdoor  employments,  . 

•          8/Ctf     • 

108 

127 

203  OS 

Shop  trades,    .        .       .        , 

•                    OWa,         • 

24 

6 

278  33 

>              •              •              t 

unsk.^ 

1              «               •              • 

10 

11 

210  27 

Totals, 

897 

825 

(22122 

Kind  of  Labo 

B. 

Skilled 

•         •         • 

216 
177 

103 
220 

(258  72 
201  94 

Unskilled,        .        .        .        . 

■         ■         • 

Overseers,       .        .        •        . 

•  •         • 

•  •          • 

4 

2 

410  00 

Totals,     .        .        .        . 

897 

825 

(22122 

According  to  our  grouping  of  places,  there  is  an  average  of 
less  than  one  child  to  the  family  employed.  The  nationalitr 
presentation  changes  this  aspect,  and  shows  an  average  of 
more  than  one  child  employed  to  the  family,  as  regards  the 
French  Canadians,  Germans  and  Irish.  In  the  case  of  metal 
workers,  mill  operatives,  outdoor  employments  and  shop 
trades  (all  unskilled)  y  the  same  state  of  affairs  exists,  and  the 
extent  of  child  labor  in  unskilled  employments,  as  a  class,  is 
still  more  plainly  seen  by  a  reference  to  that  part  of  the  table 
which  is  headed,  "Kind  of  Labor. ** 

The  ages  of  the  children  at  work,  their  sex  and  relative 
earnings,  are  next  given  in  detail. 
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Tablb  V. — Agut  Sex  and  Earnings  of  Children. 


AAMl  or  auLMU  AI  WOU. 

i 

1 

■B 

1 

% 

!. 

i 

* 

Under  10 

Aged  10,      .       .       .       . 

11 

12 

15,  ...        . 
H 

16,  ...       . 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 

4 
7 
36 
63 
77 
64 
69 
31 
2 
2 

1 

4 

6 
S3 
49 
69 
41 
26 
10 
1 
1 

♦76  00 

608  00 

777  00 

431S  00 

7^3  40 

13363  00 

10.059  00 

7.788  00 

3386  00 

416  00 

620  00 

13 
33 
21 

IllOOO 

334  76 

801  00 

1^7  00 

2305  00 

9376  00 

6,168  00 

397  00 

867  00 

Total 

926 

240 

f4936940 

86 

122.036  76 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  above  exhibit  is  the  fact  that 
but  one  child  under  tea  years  of  age  was  at  work.  The  boys 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  hare  the  greatest  namerical  strengUi, 
and  contribate  in  the  most  material  degree  to  the  &mily 
support.  The  girls  at  the  age  of  sixteen  occupy  a  similar 
relative  position  to  the  number  employed  and  amount  earned. 
The  ages  of  twelve  for  boys  and  of  fifteen  for  girls  seem  to 
be  the  ones  at  which  they  are,  respectively,  forced  into  the 
field  of  labor  in  comparatively  large  numbers.  The  ages  at 
which  they  receive  the  most  pay,  and  the  averages  for  each 
sex,  will  be  discerned  by  an  examiuatioQ  of  Table  VI. 
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Table  VI. — Ages  and  Sex  of  Working  Children  and  their  respeOive 

Average  Earnings, 


• 

• 

& 

■ 

M 

^   ' 

• 

c 

^ 

B 

1 

1 

a 

5 

a 

AOBK  or  CRir.DRnr  at  Wobk. 

m 

% 

• 

% 

• 

i  1 

i 

1 

s  < 

B 

a 

§ 

^ 

^ 

< 

SQ 

< 

Under  10,   .   .   .   . 

1 

1 

f  76  00 

^^ 

_ 

Aged  10, 

4 

4 

152  00 

— 

-i 

11,   . 

7 

6 

129  50 

1 

(110  00 

12,   , 

35 

33 

145  85 

2 

167  37 

13,   , 

63 

48 

157  56 

5 

160  00 

14,   . 

77 

69 

200  77 

8 

210  88 

15,   . 

54 

41 

245  34 

13 

215  77 

16,   . 

59 

26 

299  54 

83 

284  12 

17, 

81 

10 

838  60 

21 

265  14 

18,   . 

2 

1 

416  00 

1 

897  00 

19.   , 

2 

1 

520  00 

1 

357  00 

Totals,  , 

1      1 

• 

• 

325 

240 

1207  75 

85 

(259  24 

The  influence  of  age  and  sex  is  plainly  seen  in  the  above 
illustration  of  average  earnings,  demonstrating  that  the  boy 
of  seventeen  and  the  girl  of  eighteen  receive  the  greatest  pay. 
With  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  boys  aged  ten,  whose 
comparatively  large  earnings  destroy  an  otherwise  perfect 
progression,  the  fact  is  patent  that  the  pay  for  boys  increases 
as  the  age  advances.  The  earnings  of  girls  do  not  seem  to  be 
governed  by  their  age  to  such  a  marked  degree.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  average  earnings  of  girls  are  quite  largely  in 
excess  of  those  received  by  the  stronger  sex. 

The  above  table  completes  our  enumeration  of  ^  assisted  " 
labor.  We  are  aware  that  many  of  those  employed,  whom  we 
call  "  children,"  in  factory  parlance,  would  be  designated  as 
•*  young  persons. **  Allowing  this,  without  remark  or  argu- 
ment as  to  when  child-life  should  end  and  the  battle  of  life 
•begin,  we  anticipate  no  objection  to  our  considering  those 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  as  being  ^children,"  and,  as  such, 
to  bo  found  at  school  or  play,  rather  than  in  the  ranks  of 
labor.  Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  have  been  inserted  to  indicate 
how  labor  and  the  shop  capture  prisoners  from  play  and  the 
school,  and  also  to  show  how  much  the  labor  of  the  working 
child  reduces  the  rightful  remuneration  of  the  toorJcingman. 
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Table  VII. — Occupaliofu  and  Etnd  of  Labor  of  Fathers  haviTig 
Children  under  15  Tears  of  Age  at  Work. 


CLASStncATION. 

11 

i 

1 

1 

■s 

1 

i 
1 

Occupations. 

Bnildbg  trades.     .        sfc.,    . 
Boots,  shoes  &.  leather,  sk.,   . 

3 

01- 

f. 

•478  00 

18 

.V?.- 

l(i 

3.29a  00 

2 

(313  00 

Metal  workers,      .        vmk.. 

10 

.!(!- 

Kl 

1,945  00 

Mill  operatives,      .        sk.,    , 

15 

.0!)- 

14 

2,504  40 

I 

150  00 

45 

.•'1- 

W 

6,685  00 

7 

1.400  75 

8t 

. la- 

75 

12,014  00 

fi 

1,070  00 

Shop  trades,  .        .        sJc.,    . 

1 

in - 

1 

226  00 

«        "         .        .        unsk.. 

5 

.14-1- 

6 

939  00 

- 

Totals,    .... 

177 

.12+ 

161 

(27,69040 

16 

(2,932  75 

Knro  OF  Labor. 

Skilled 

36 

:f,| 

m 

♦6,507  40 

3 

(462  00 

UnskUled,       .... 

141 

128 

21,183  00 

13 

2.470  75 

Totals 

177 

.12+J161 

(27,690  40 

16 

(2,932  75 

As  stated  id  the  introduction  to  this  part,  we  deem  the 
information  presented  above  of  the  most  vital  nature,  as  it 
furnishes  a  solid  basis  of  fact  upon  wliich  to  found  legislation, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  "  plan  "  presented  in  Part 
I.  In  building  and  shop  trades,  the  child  worker  furnishes 
but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  combined  earnings,  and  for 
that  reason  it  would  be  all  gain  if  they  were  in  school.  The 
absence  of  skilled  metal  workers  from  this  list  ia  a  credit 
to  the  craft.  The  skilled  boot,  shoe  and  leather  workmen, 
unskilled  metal  workers,  mill  operatives  (especially  the  un- 
skilled) and  unskilled  outdoor  employments  and  shop  trades 
derive  a  large  percentage  of  their  iiunilies'  support  from  child- 
labor,  which  class  of  workers,  as  a  whole,  supply  12  -f-per 
cent  of  the  total  earnings  of  397  families.  This  percent- 
age, according  to  kind  of  labor,  is  divided  most  unequally ; 
the  skilled  workman  getting  but  5  -{-  per  cent,  while  the 
unskilled  laborer  obtains  19  -|-  per  cent  from  his  children's 
labor.  Our  ideas  and  opinions  aa  regards  child  workers  are 
BO  fully  and  decidedly  expressed  in  Part  I.,  that  we  shall  here 
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drop  further  diBcuBaion  of  the  subject,  closing  it  with  tin 
appended  tables,  Yin,  and  IX. 


Table  VUI.—'2fationalil:iea  of  Fathers  honing  CkOdren  under  15 
Tears  of  Age  at  Work. 


I 

P 

1 

i 
1 

i 

1 

1 

t 

1 

American,      .... 

English, 

French 

French  Canadian,  , 
German,         .... 
Irish 

12 
23 
2 
25 
12 
103 

.02+ 
.06- 
.20- 
.19- 
.10- 
,18- 

11 
19 
1 
22 
12 
96 

12,277  00 
3,675  40 
212  00 
3,255  00 
2/)36  00 

16,335  00 

1 
4 
1 
3 

7 

f1S17S 
652  00 
116  00 
633  00 

1,»47  00 

Totals,     .... 

177 

,12+ 

161 

(27,69040  1  16 

12,93275 

It  ^ill  be  seen  that  American  and  English  fathers  depend 
but  to  a  small  extent  upon  the  labor  of  children  ;  the  other 
nationalities,  on  the  contrary,  make  a  most  unpleasant 
exhibit. 


Table  IS..— Children  M  Home 

at  School  and  at  Work. 

o^„,o.,.,». 

1 

i 

1 

% 

i 

:< 

Nationalities. 

125 
80 
2 
29 
26 
133 
2 

291 
239 

10 
104 

91 

505 

6 

87 
CO 
5 
80 
28 
161 

169 
114 
2 
35 
S4 
191 
4 

(.'• 

1 

1 

Totals 

397 

1,216 

372 

649 

SM 
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Tablb  TSi.—Oonduded. 


• 

• 

1 

GLASSIFICATIOK. 

i 

i 

1 

i 

• 

^ 

>5 

m 

1 

1 

4 

4 

*» 

«• 

«• 

^ 

^ 

< 

< 

< 

Occupations. 

Building  trades,  .        .        .        . 

8Kt^     • 

67 

140 

46 

77 

17 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather,     . 

sk,^    . 

89 

108 

23 

64 

81 

Metal  workers,    . 

sk.,   . 

61 

165 

60 

85 

20 

44                          (4 

•                 •                 1 

unsk.^ 

17 

61 

21 

21 

19 

Mill  operatiyes,   , 

Sn/'f      » 

35 

104 

28 

47 

29 

•«                          44 

•                 •                 1 

unsk.^ 

42 

163 

46 

64 

63 

««                         44 

•                t                1 

overseers. 

4 

12 

1 

9 

2 

Outdoor  employments. 

unsk.. 

108 

895 

124 

144 

127 

Shop  trades, 

8k.<t   . 

24 

69 

22 

41 

6 

M                    44 

•                 ■                 1 

unsk,, 

1       •        • 

10 

89 

11 
372 

17 

11 

Totals, 

397 

1,246 

649 

325 

ElKD  OF  LaBOB. 

Skilled 

•        • 

216 

677 

170 

304 

103 

Unskilled, 

•        • 

177 

667 

201 

236 

220 

Overseers,    .        .               •  *      . 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

397 

12 

1 
372 

9 

2 

Totals,  .... 

1        1 

1,246 

649 

325 

Of  the  1,246  children,  of  all  ages,  in  the  397  families 
visited,  as  indicated  by  the  above  table,  26  per  cent  were  at 
work,  41  per  cent  at  school,  and  29  per  cent  at  home.  The 
particular  ages  of  those  at  school  and  at  work  not  having  been 
obtained  by  our  agents,  any  comparison  with  the  published 
statistics  of  school  attendance  would  be  valueless ;  but  the 
careful  examiner,  by  figuring  percentages,  will  find  much 
new  and  useful  information  in  the  table,  as  regards  the  chil- 
dren of  fathers  of  different  nationalities,  and  of  those  engaged 
in  the  various  occupations  or  kinds  of  labor. 

Having  shown  the  sources  of  income,  and  the  amounts 
derived  from  each, — viz.,  the  earnings  of  the  father  and  the 
"assisting^  earnings  of  wives  and  children, — we  next  consider 
the  combined  earnings  (from  all  sources) ,  by  presenting  a  tabu- 
lar form,  with  full  specifications,  which,  when  compared  item 
for  item  with  Table  II.  of  this  part,  will  show  the  additions 
made  by  ^*  assisted  "  earnings.  As  in  the  previously  mentioned 
table,  the  earnings  in  large  cities  remain  in  the  ascendancy ; 
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but,  as  before  stated,  earnings  haye  no  significance  until 
compared  with  expenses, — which  comparison  is  necessarily 
deferred  until  after  the  cost  of  living  presentation. 


Table  X. —  Yearly  Average  of  Combined  Earnings. 


CLASSIFICATIOK. 


a 

i 


3 


o 


I 


6 

I 


• 

M 

J 

o 

^ 

^ 

^ 

IS 

s 

1 

It 


Places. 
Under  8,000  population,    . 
From  8,000  to  16,000  jjopulation. 
Above  16,000  population,  . 


Totals, 


NATIONALTnES. 

American,  . 

English, 

French, 

French  Canadian, 

German, 

Irish,  .... 

Scotch, 


Totals,. 


Occupations. 

Building  trades, .        .        sk.,    , 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather,   sk.^    . 

Metal  workers,  .        ,        sk.,   . 

"  "  ,        ,        unsk.. 

Mill  operatives,  .        .        $k.^    . 

"  "  ,        .        unsk., 

"  "  .        ,  overseers. 

Outdoor  employments,      unsk.. 

Shop  trades,       .  sk.,    , 

unsk.f 


u 


u 


Totals, . 

Kind  of  Labor. 


Skilled, 

Unskilled, 

Overseers, 


Totals,  .• 


6.11 
6.06 
6.23 


6.14 


4.33 
4.99 
7.00 
6.69 
6.60 
680 
6.00 


6.14 


4.46 
4.77 
4.64 
6.69 
4.97 
6.88 
6  26 
6.66 
4.88 
6.90 


6.14 


4.67 
6.72 
6.26 


6.14 


120 
124 
163 


397 


125 

80 

2 

29 

26 

133 

2 

397 


67 
39 
61 
17 
35 
42 
4 
108 
24 
10 


897 


216 

177 

4 

397 


120 
124 
163 


397 


125 

80 

2 

29 

26 

133 

2 


897 


67 
39 
61 
17 
Sf} 
42 
4 
108 
24 
10 


397 


216 

177 

4 


397 


2 
3 
7 


12 


3 

4 


1 

4 


12 


1 
2 


12 


9 
3 


12 


98 
104 
123 


325 


35 

65 

3 

39 

29 

163 

1 


325 


17 
31 
20 
19 
29 
63 

2 
127 

6 
11 


326 


103 

220 

2 


326 


1735  72 

738  95 
803  16 


1762  72 


t802  98 
818  92 
786  00 

696  e^ 

769  38 
701  62 
910  00 


1762  72 


#814  33 
756  36 
839  49 
712  76 
816  Ci9 
677  92 

1,190  00 
689  44 
864  44 
655  90 


(762  72 


(816  81 

687  05 

1,190  00 


(762  72 


A  marked  point  of  interest,  as  developed  in  the  above  tabic, 
is  the  showing  of  the  number  of  workers  in  the  397  families* 
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Tlie  head  of  each  family,  12  wires  and  325  children,  make 
a  l>ody  of  734  workers,  in  a  total  of  2,041  persons,  equivalent 
to  36  per  cent.  Of  these  734  workers,  the  fathers  form  54  per 
cent,  the  wives  1-|-  per  cent,  and  the  children  the  balance, 
or  44+  per  cent. 

"What  more  forcible  proof  than  the  above  statement  is  needed 
to  show  that  child  labor  is  a  violation  of  the  organic  law  of 
production?  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  bodies  producing 
(see  next  table)  but  twenty  four  per  cent  of  the  income ! 

If  it  should  be  said  by  some,  that  by  taking  the  families  of 
mill  operatives,  outdoor  laborers,  etc.,  we  have  presented  a 
class  of  people  among  whom  the  percentage  of  laborers  is 
greater  than  the  average,  the  following  statement  will  show 
tho  want  of  fact  upon  which  such  an  opinion  is  founded. 
The  families  investigated,  as  stated  above,  contained  2,041 
persons,  of  whom  734,  or  36  per  cent,  were  workers.  By 
the  United  States  census  of  1870,  there  were  reported,  in 
Massachusetts,  579,844  workers  in  a  population  of  1,457,351, 
which  is  a  percentage  of  39-}-,  showing  that,  in  reality,  the 
families  examined  had  3-|-  per  cent  less  workers  than  the 
state  in  general. 

For  a  more  perfect  and  explicit  exposition  of  the  sources 
of  income,  and  the  amount  supplied  by  each,  we  present 
Table  XI.  In  it,  instead  of  averages,  we  give  percentages, 
which  are  more  easily  grasped  by  the  mind  and  remembered. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  specifications  of  place,  nationality, 
occupation  and  kind  of  labor,  we  here  introduce  a  new  sub- 
division, based  upon  the  size  of  family. 

Table  XI. — Sources  of  Income  and  Percentage  supplied  by  Eajch, 


GLA88IFICATI0K. 


O 


\ 


I 
I 

I 


cu 


fs 


% 


li 

'I 

31 


& 


2  * 

I 

2  -^ 


PULCES. 

Under  8,000  population,     • 
From  8,000  to  16,000  poptdation, 
Above  16,000  population,  • 

Totals, 


47 


120 
124 
153 


397      .76+ 


.004+ 
.0074- 
.012-1- 

.008+ 


.23 
.24 
.23 

.24 


I 


.234+ 
.247+ 
.242+ 

.248+ 
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Table  XI. — Conduded. 


CLASSmCATIOir. 


B 


o 


e 


f 


I 
^ 


I 

I 


e 

S  c 

S  S 

3  » 


^ 


-  t: 

o 
fi. 

3  2 


Nationalities. 
American,  . 
English, 
French, 

French  Canadian, 
German,      .        . 
Irish,  .        .        . 
Scotch,        •        • 

Totals,. 


Occupations. 

Building  trades, .        .  sk,,    . 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather,  sk.^  . 

Metal  workers,  .        .  sk.^   . 

"          .        .  unsk.. 

Mill  operatives, .        •  sk.,   . 

.        .  unsk., 

"  "  .        » overseers. 

Outdoor  employments,  unsk,. 

Shop  trades,       •        .  sk.,   . 

.        .  unsk,<t 


44 


44 


Totals, 


Kind  of  Labob. 

Skilled,       .       .     •  . 
Unskilled,  . 
Overseers,  . 

Totals,. 

Size  of  Family. 
2  adults, 
2  adults,  1  child, 
2  adults,  2  children, 
2  adults,  3  children, 
2  adults,  4  children, 
2  adults,  5  children, 
2  adults,  6  children. 

Totals, . 


125 
80 

-  2 
29 
26 

133 
2 

397 


67 
39 
61 
17 
35 
42 
4 
108 
24 
10 


397 


216 

177 
4 

897 


4 

27 

92 

121 

102 

42 

9 


397 


.89+ 
.74-- 
.69-- 
.61-- 
.64-- 
.66-4- 
.86-- 


.76-1- 


.894- 
.74-- 
.88-- 
.64-- 
.7C-- 
.67-- 
.82-- 
.65-- 
.91-- 
.64-- 


.76+ 


.83-f 
.63-1- 
.82-j- 


.764- 


.71 

.96+ 

.96-1- 

.76 

.64+ 

.67-- 

.49-- 


.76+ 


.0054- 
.015 


.02 
.008+ 


.008+ 


.001+ 
.016r|- 


.05+ 


.005+ 


.097- 
.24  . 
.40  - 
.38  - 
.38  - 
.33  - 
.13  - 


.008+ 


.012+ 
.OOJH- 


.24 


.10 
.24 
.11 
.36 
.24 
.42 
.17 
.84 
.08 
.35  + 


.24 


.008+ 


.28  + 
03  -- 
.005-- 
.003-- 
.002-- 


.008+ 


.16  + 
.36  4- 
.17-1- 


.24 


.10  +  .02-- 
.25  -J  06-- 
.40  -J.20-- 
.38  --'.19-- 
.36  +.1«H- 
.34  1 .18+ 
.13+1    - 


.24S+ 


.101+ 
.256-- 
.11  -- 


.17  -- 
.315-- 


.12+ 


.01+ 
.12+ 


.35  -  -  .16+ 
.29  -  -  .09+ 
.42  -  -,  .24+ 


.18+ 
.01+ 
--  .14+ 


.24^ 


.162+ 


.12+ 


.CVh 


.363+^  H^-- 
.17  -I-'    - 


.24iHi  •^-+ 


03 
.23 
.35 
.42 
.50 


.24 


The  money  value  of  child  labor,  as  compared  with  that  of 
adults,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  above.  In  places,  the 
fathers'  percentage  varies  but  little,  being,  if  anything,  » 
trifle  larger  in  the  smaller  towns.     The  wives'  proportion 
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rarely  exceeds  one  per  cent.  The  children,  of  all  ages,  fur- 
nish, uniformly,  about  one-quarter  of  the  entire  earnings  of  all 
the  families.  Next,  considering  nationalities,  we  find  four 
deriving  from  tJdrty  to  forty  per  cent  of  their  total  earnings 
from  child  labor.  In  the  occupations,  tbQ  unskilled  metal 
workers  and  mill  operatives  transcend  even  this  enormous 
proportion.  Judged  by  kind  of  labor,  the  unskilled  manifest 
their  marked  need  of,  or  reliance  upon,  their  children's  assist- 
ance. Examining  the  size  of  family  presentation,  we  find 
that,  in  the  families  without  children,  the  wife  contributes 
28+  per  cent  of  the  earnings.  The  first  child  keeps  the 
mother  at  home,  and  the  percentage  falls  to  3+.  With  two 
children,  one  of  them  furnishes  3+,  and  thereafter  their  per- 
centage steadily  and  regularly  advances,  until,  with  six 
children,  one-half  of  the  earnings  comes  from  their  labor.  It 
would  seem  from  this,  seriously  speaking,  that,  if  the  num- 
ber of  children  was  doubled,  there  would  be  no  need  of  adult 
labor  at  all. 

The  ** total  assisted  per  cent"  is  found  by  uniting  the 
respective  percentages  of  the  wives  and  children,  and  its 
meaning  requires  no  special  elucidation. 

Great  as  the  children's  percentage  of  earnings  is,  from  the 
above  presentation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  derived 
by  a  comparison  of  their  earnings  with  the  entire  earnings  of 
all  the  families,  whether  the  father  supported  them  alone  or 
was  assisted.  If  we  take  thd  earnings  of  the  255  ** assisted'* 
families,  and  institute  a  comparison,  wo  find  that  the  children 
in  them  furnish  nearly  36  per  cent  of  such  earnings,  and  of 
this  the  children  under  15  years  of  age  contribute  15+  per 
cent.  By  the  same  manner  of  computation,  the  wives  supply 
.0133+  per  cent  of  the  ''assisted"  earnings.  From  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  we  obtain  sixteen  and  one^third  per  cent 
as  a  result  of  the  labor  in  "  assisted  "  families  of  wives  and  of 
children  under  15  years  of  age*  In  order  that  these  wives 
may  remain  at  home,  and  these  children  attend  school,  this 
sixteen  and  one-third  per  cent  must  be,  in  some  way, 
supplied.  How  this  can  be  done  is  the  great  question,  and 
the  one  with  which  future  legislation  must  cope. 


-^T 
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Expenses. 

We  now  pass  to  the  presentation  and  consideration  of 
expenses  in  the  aggregate.  We  retain  the  usual  complete 
manner  of  exhibition;  state  the  number  of  families  upon 
which  each  average  is  founded ;  and,  as  an  important  adjunct, 
give  the  average  size  of  family,  coupled  with  its  related  cost 
of  living.  In  our  opinion,  the  facts  could  not  be  more  plain- 
ly or  fully  expressed.  The  comparison  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  workingman's  account, — viz.,  his  earnings  with  his  cost  of 
living, — is  performed  in  Table  XIV.,  which  renders,  at  this 
juncture,  a  special  consideration  of  Table  XII.  unnecessary. 


Table  XII. — Yearly  Average  Cost  of  Living. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Number  of 
Famlllei. 


Slxeof 
Funilj. 


ATcnc* 

jttflyCwtor 

LtTtaf. 


Places. 

Under  8,000  population, 

From  8,000  to  16,000  population 

Above  16,000  population,    . 


Totals 

Nationauties. 
American,    .... 
English,       .... 
French,        .... 
French  Canadian, 

German 

Irish,  «... 

Scotch,         .... 


Totals,  .... 

Occupations. 
Building^  trades,  . 
Boots,  shoes  and  leather,    . 
Metal  workers,    . 


ii 


(( 


Mill  operatives,  . 


Outdoor  employments. 
Shop  trades. 


(( 


Totals, 

Skilled, 

Unskilled, 

Overseers, 

Totals, 


Kind  of  Labor. 


SKtf 

unsk. 

unsh. 

overseers 

unsk, 

unsk. 


120 
124 
153 


897 

125 

80 

2 

29 

26 

133 

2 


397 

57 
39 
61 
17 
35 
42 
4 
108 
24 
10 


897 

216 

177 

4 

897 


5.11 
5.06 
5.23 


5.14 

4.38 

4.99 

7. 

5.59 

5.50 

5.80 

5. 


5.14 

4.46 
4.77 
4.54 
5.59 
4.97 
58S 
525 
5.66 
4.88 
5.90 


5.14 

4.67 
5.72 
5.25 

5.14 


f  718  OS 
717  05 
770  61 


1738  00 

1770  02 
789  48 
768  60 
686  06 
752  85 
594  16 
831  01 


#738  00 

#785  63 
736  93 
803  00 
697  46 
770  35 
665  94 

1,027  52 
677  22 
833  90 
643  06 


#738  00 

#784  63 

674  56 

1,027  5? 

#738  00 
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It  may  be  remarked  bore  tbat  a  comparison,  item  for  item, 
\>etween  the  facts  given  in  the  preceding  table  and  those  in 
Tables  11.  and  X.  (Fathers'  Earaings  and  Combined  Earn- 
ings), will  be  most  informing  and  suggestive. 

Although  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  regular  progression 

in    the  consideration  of  our  subject,  we  insert  here  a  table 

(XIII.)  expressing  earnings  and  expenses  as  based  on  size  of 

family,  prepared  originally  with  the  intention  of  showing,  as 

stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  part,  the  extra  expense  caused 

by  the  addition  of  each  child  to  the  family.     We  could  easily 

liave  arrived  at  such  a  figure,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 

child  labor,  which  adds  to  the  earnings  more  than  the  support 

of  the  child  adds  to  the  expenses.     Although  the  table  fails 

to  satisfactorily  supply  the  information  we  desired  to  convey, 

it  possesses  sufficient  value  in  its  cost  of  living  presentation, 

based  on  the  family's  size,  to  warrant  its  appearance  here.    A 

reference  to,  and  comparison  with,  the  last  part  of  Table  XI., 

showing  percentage  of  earnings  supplied  from  various  sources, 

as  regards  different  sized  families,  will  confirm  our  estimate 

of  the  table's  worth. 


f 


Table  Xin. — Earnings  and  Expense  Averages  based  on  Size  of 

Family. 


2  adults, 
2  adults,  1 
2  adults,  2 
2  adults,  a 
2  adults,  4 
2  adults,  5 
2  adulte,  6 


child,  . 

children, 

children, 

children, 

children, 

children. 


Totals, 


4 

^ 

f871  75 

1666  88 

f48l  00 

.   27 

— 

711  16 

686  26 

348  87 

.   92 

13 

738  39 

710  82 

380  37 

.  121 

96 

713  93 

699  07 

407  87 

.  102 

129 

781  17 

766  00 

461  22 

.   42 

67 

858  74 

822  70 

479  93 

9 

20 

1,116  33 

1 

1,013  66 

556  86 

.  397 

825 

f762  72 

f 738  00 

1422  16 

f  73  74 
99  89 
105  94 
95  14 
103  03 
121  43 
168  19 

tl04  29 


/ 


Having  exemplified  the  earnings,  and  the  sources  from 
which  derived,  together  with  cost  of  living  in  the  aggregate, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  compare  the  two   sides  of  the 
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account,  and  deduce  both  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
surplus  of  labor,  or  its  opposite,  debt. 

SuBPLUs  OE  Debt. 

The  object  of  Table  XTV.  is  to  show,  with  regard  to 
places,  nationalities,  occupations  and  kind  of  labor,  the  nam- 
ber  of  families  in  which  the  fathers'  individual  earnings  are 
less  than,  equal  to  or  more  than  the  cost  of  living,  and  also 
to  indicate  the  respective  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
family  or  combined  earnings  are  less  than,  equal  to  or  more 
than  the  necessary  outlay  for  living  expenses.  As  has  been 
previously  explained,  '* alone"  denotes  such  families  as  are 
supported  by  the  fathers'  individual  earnings,  and  ** assisted** 
those  in  which  the  wives,  children,  or  both,  contribute. 

Tablb  XIV. — Relation  of  Fathers^  or  Combined  Earnings  to 

Expenses. 


CLASSiriCATION. 


g 


13 

X    m 


""1 


-a 

I. 

1^ 


S 

u 

I  ^ 
§  H 
H 


S 

a 


Places. 
Under  8,000  population,        . 

From  8,000  to.  16,000  population, 

Above  16,000  population, 

Totals,     . 

Nationaxities. 
American, 

English, 

French,  .        • 

French  Canadian,  . 

German, 

Irish,      .        .        • 

Scotch,    .        •        . 

Totals,     . 


Alone,  . 
Assisted, 
Alone,  . 
Assisted, 
Alone,  . 
Assisted, 

r  Alone,   . 
\  Assisted, 

Alone,  . 
Assisted, 
Alone,  . 
Assisted, 
Alone,  . 
Assisted, 
Alone,  . 
Assisted, 
Alone,  . 
Assisted, 
Alone,  . 
Assisted, 
Alone,  . 
Assisted, 

r  Alone,   . 
\  Assisted, 


2 

20 

6 

31 

5 

16 

8 

27 

4 

18 

9 

29 

11 

54 

23 

87 

5 

34 

— 

9 

1 

9 

3 

17 

1 

- 

1 

. 

3 

13 

— 

2 

~ 

7 

3 

9 

17 

41 

- 

11* 

54 

23 

87 

23 
38 
25 
43 
29 
64 


45 

75 
46 
78 
51 
lOi 


77 
145 

53 
24 
15 
35 

1 

1 

11 

15 
5 

58 
1 
1 


142 
255 

92 
33 
25 

55 
1 
1 

27 
4 

22 

17 

116 

1 

1 
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i 

1 

S 

1 

CLASSIFICATION 

g 

Is 

S^ 

J 

Vt 

'  1 

°  ^ 

■i 

1 

II 

1" 

la 

|s 

OCCDTATIONS. 

Bailding  trades,     . 

si.,    . 

/Alone, 
\  Assisted 

- 

19 
8 

22 
13 

41 
16 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather. 

sh.,    . 

J  Alone, 

\  Assisted 

5 

1 

7 
6 

3 

17 

16 

24 

Metal  workers. 

3k.,    . 

/  Alono, 
\  Assisted 

Iti 
2 

28 
16 

44 
17 

Metal  workers,      . 

UtiSk., 

\  Assisted 

1 

7 

9 

17 

MiU  operatii'es,     . 

sk..    . 

/Alone, 
\  Assisted 

1 

1 

7 

2 
24 

4 
81 

Mill  operatives,     . 

umk.. 

\  Assisted 

7 

18 

17 

42 

/Alone, 
\  Assisted 

3 
1 

S 
1 

UTUk., 

/  Alone, 
\  Assisted 

8 
14 

7 

m 

6 

42 

16 
93 

Shop  trades,  . 

*b.,  . 

/Alone, 
\  ABsisted 

4 
2 

13 

4 

18 
6 

Shop  trades,  . 

umk.. 

/  Alone, 
\  Assisted, 

/Alone. 
\  Assisted, 

8 

3 

9 

Totals,     .        .        . 

11 
23 

51 
87 

77 
145 

142 
266 

Kind  of  Labos. 

SkiUed 

/Alone, 
\  Assisted 

7 
1 

47 

68 
73 

122 
94 

Unskilled,        . 

/  Alone, 
\  Assisted 

4 
22 

7 

fi7 

6 
71 

17 
IGO 

Ovorseers,       .         .         . 

/  Alone, 
\  Assisted 

■/Alone, 
\ABsiBted 

- 

8 

1 

8 

1 

Totals,     . 

n 

23 

64 

87 

77 
145 

142 
255 

The  above  furnishes  a  moat  explicit  summary  of  the  6nan- 
cial  status  of  Massachusetts  workingmeu,  and  the  fuct«  are 
made  apparent,  that  out  of  397  heads  of  families  34  arc  in 
debt,  141  contrive  to  make  both  ends  meet,  while  222,  or 
55+  per  cent  of  the  whole  save  money.  The  "assisted" 
familictj,  and  those  in  large  places,  show  the  greatest  number  of 
money  savers,  the  proportions  being,  respectively,  145  out 
of  265,  and  93  out  of  153.     As  regards  nationality,    77 
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American  families  out  of  125  save  money;  50  English  out 
of  80 ;  17  German  out  of  26 ;  63  Irish  out  of  133;  and  both 
of  the  Scotch. 

In  the  occupation  list,  we  find  the  building  trades  have  35 
money  savers  out  of  57  ;  the  boot,  shoe  and  leather  workers, 
20  out  of  39 ;  the  skilled  mill  operatives,  26  out  of  35 ;  the 
unskilled  outdoor  employments,  48  in  108.  Considering 
kind  of  labor,  we  ascertain  that  141  skilled  workmen  out  of 
216  save  money;  of  the  unskilled,  77  in  177.  The  above 
statements  will  illustrate  the  manner  of  reading  the  table, 
which  demonstrates  that  some  workingmen  in  the  state  can 
and  do  save  money,  whatever  their  place  of  residence,  nation- 
ality, occupation  or  kind  of  labor. 

This  jfec^  being  established,  it  remains  neirt  to  show  the 
actual  amount  saved,  and  the  figures  denoting  it  are  given  in 
the  succeeding  table  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  complete 
comparison  between  them  and  those  in  Table  XIV.  In  addi- 
tion, we  give  a  savings  statement  based  upon  the  size  of 
family. 


Table  XV. — Average  Yearly  Surplus  or  Savings, 


CLASSIFICATION. 


s 


I 


2 

e 
o 

I 


Places. 

Under  8,000  population,  . 
From  8,000  to  16,000  populat'n, 
Above  16,000  population, . 

Totals,       .        .        .        • 

NATIONALmBS. 

American,         .        .        •        > 

English, 

French, 

French  Canadian,     . 
German,    .        .        .        .        . 

Irish, 

Scotch, 

Totals,       .        .        .        ■ 


120 
124 
153 


397 


125 

80 

2 

29 

26 

133 

2 


397 


♦88,286  70 

91,680  20 

122,883  59 


1302,800  49 


♦100,373  00 
65,613  45 

1,672  00 
20,203  00 
20,004  00 
93,315  04 

1,820  00 


♦302,800  49 


♦86,170  17 

88.913  70 

117,903  35 


♦292,987  22 


♦96,252  66 
63,158  58 

1,537  20 
19,895  82 
19,574  00 
90,906  94 

1,662  02 


♦292,987  22 


■> 

e 

'  S 

< 


♦17  64 
21  91 
82  65 

♦24  72 


♦32  96 
29  44 

17  40 
10  59 
16  64 

18  11 
78  99 


♦24  72 
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Table  XV. — Concluded. 


CLASSmCATIOir. 


i 


hi 


8 


i 

ft* 
S 
OQ 


% 


s 


g 


Occupations.  . 

Suildln^  trades,        .        sh,^   . 

Hoots,  shoes  and  leather,  sk,^   , 

^(letal  workers, .        .       sA;.,    . 

"  **        .        .       unsk., 

'MJil  operatives,        .       sk.^   . 

"  *•  .        unsk., 

•'  ••  .  overseers. 

Outdoor  employments,    unsk,. 

Shop  trades,      .        .       sk.^   . 

**  .        .       unsk,. 


«t 


Totals, 

Kind  of  Labob. 


Skilled,  . 
Unskilled, . 
Overseers, 


Totals, 

Size  of  Family. 
2  adults,    . 
2  adults,  1  child, 
2  adults,  2  children, 
2  adults,  3  children, 
2  adults,  4  children, 
2  adults,  5  children, 
2  adults,  6  children. 

Totals, 


67 
39 
61 
17 
85 
42 
4 
108 
24 
10 


397 


216 

177 

4 


397- 


4 

27 

92 

121 

102 

42 

9 


397 


146,416  00 
29,498  00 
61,209  00 
12,117  00 
28,563  00 
28,472  66 

4,760  00 
74,459  34 
20,746  60 

6,559  00 


1302,800  49 


f  176,432  60 

121,607  99 

4,760  00 


(302300  49 


13,487  00 
19,201  35 
67,932  25 
86.385  90 
79,679  79 
86,067  20 
10,047  00 


(302,800  49 


(44,780  63 
28,740  47 
48,983  19 
11,856  89 
26,962  20 
27,969  63 

4.110.07 
73,139  97 
•20,013  64 

6,430  63 


(292,987  22 


(169,480  03 

119,397  12 

4,110  07 


(292,987  22 


(2,667  601 
18,529  13 
65,395  01 
84,587  63 
78,131  80 
84,553  20 
9,122  95 


(292,987  22 


(28  69 
19  42 
36  49 
15  30 
45  74 

11  98 
162  48 

12  22 
30  64 
12  84 


(24  72 


(32  19 

12  49 
162  48 


(24  72 


(204  88 
24  90 
27  58 

14  86 

15  18 
36  05 

102  67 


(24  72 


Proceeding  to  an  inspection  of  the  above,  we  see  that  fara* 
ilies  in  large  cities  have  the  largest  money  surplus.  Table 
XrV.  showed  that  they  had  also  the  greatest  number  of  fam- 
ilies saving  money.  We  find  that  the  average  surplus  for 
each  of  the  families  is  $24.72.  The  total  savings,  $9,813.27, 
form  3+  per  cent  of  the  total  earnings.  The  French  Can- 
adians  show  the  smallest  money  saving,  and  the  Scotch  the 
greatest.  Among  the  occupations,  the  salaried  overseers  are 
so  far  in  excess  of  the  other  branches,  that  the  wisdom  of 
making  them  a  class  by  themselves  is  unmistakably  shown ; 
otherwise  their  figures  would  have  materially  affected  the 

48 
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averages  of  mill  operatives.  After  overseers,  skilled  mill 
operatives  make  the  best  showiDg ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  smallest  surplus  attaches,  to  mill  operatives,  unskilled. 
The  jSgures  in  the  table,  as  regards  kind  of  labor,  make  the 
facts  as  plain  as  would  their  repetition  in  the  text.  The  size 
of  family  presentation  indicates  that  the  two  extremes — ^the 
family  without  children  and  the  one  with  the  greatest  num* 
ber  of  them — save  the  largest  sums,  while  the  one  with  three 
children  saves  the  least. 

To  exhibit  the  amount  of  savings  or  surplus  secured  by  the 
fathers*  individual  labor,  we  present  Table  XVI. 


Tablb  XVI. — Fathers*  Surplus  or  Savings. 


0CCUP4TI0H8  AKD  KIND  OF  LABOX. 


i 


i 

o 

6 

"A 


I 

e 


t 

< 


Occupations. 

Buildinor  trades,  .  sk.^  , 
Boots,  shoes  and  leather,  sk.^  . 
Metal  workers,         .        sA;.,    . 

*•  **        .        .        unsk,,^ 

Mill  operatives,        .        $ik.,    . 

unsk., 

"  "  .  overseers. 

Outdoor  employments,  unsk.. 
Shop  trades,  .  .  sk.,  . 
**  .        .        unsk»t 


ct 


Totals, 

Kind  of  Labob. 

Skilled,  . 
Unskilled,. 
Overseers, 

Totals, 


41- 
15 

44 


3 

16 

18 

1 


142 


122 

17 

3 


142 


130,486  00 

9,227  00 

83,629  00 

2,510  00 

2,940  00 

8,984  84 

14,655  50 

450  00 


f  102,782  34 


190,407  60 
9,434  84 
2,940  00 


f  102,782  34 


129,711  76 

9,415  30 

32,390  00 

2,475  00 

2,565  87 

8,870  21 

14,161  54 

476  00 


#100,064  68 


#88,153  60 
9,345  21 
2,565  87 


tl00,064  68 


tl8  88 
—12  55 

25  88 

8  75 

124  71 

7  16 

27  44 

—25  00 


tl9  14 


tl8  47 

527 

124  71 


tl9  14 


The  fathers'  savings  alone,  $19.14,  it  will  be  seen,  are  less 
than  the  general  average  of  $24.72.  The  overseers  save  the 
most ;  while  the  skilled  shoemakers,  and  those  in  unskilled 
shop  trades,  are  in  a  state  of  average  debt.  This  indicates 
that  the  ^  assisted  "  labor  in  these  trades  leads  to  a  sufficient 
saving  to  supply  the  surplus  averages  therefor  given  in 
Table  XV. 
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The  family  surplus  or  saviugs  are  shown  next,  the  table 
following  being  complemental  to  the  one  precediug. 


Tablb  XYII—Family  SurplM  or 

Savings. 

OocroiTiovi  *»p  Kim  o»  I-uoB. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

OCCUPATIOKB. 

Building  tnules.        .        sk.,    . 
Boots,  shoes  and  leather,  sk.,    . 
metalworkers,.        .        »k.,    . 

"            .            .           «M*., 

Mill  operaUves,       .       «fc.,   . 

"               .       tiiuk, 

.  overseers. 

Outdoor  emploTments,     unsk.. 

Shop  trades,      .        .        sk.,    . 

"        "            .        .       MiMi., 

16 
21 

17 
17 
31 
42 

1 
92 

6 

115.930  00 
20,271  00 

17,080  00 
12,U7  00 
26,053  00 
28,472  66 
1320  00 
65,474  60 
6,091  00 
6,109  00 

115,068  77 
19.325  17 
16,^9.1  19 
11.856  89 
24,487  20 
27,969  C3 
1,614  20 
64,269  76 
6,852  10 
6,955  63 

153  88 
29  41 

63  93 

16  30 
60  51 
U  98 

275  80 
13  10 
89  82 

17  04 

Total 

Kjsd  ot  Lasos. 

Skilled 

Unsltilled 

Overseers,         .... 

365 

04 

ICO 

1 

f200,018  15 

f8C.09d  00 
112,173  15 

1,820  00 

(192,922  54 

f  81  ,.120  43 

110,051  91 

1,544  20 

|27  83 

♦49  98 

13  26 

275  80 

Totals,       .... 

255 

t200,018  15 

J  192,922  54 

f27  83 

The  family  savings,  "assisted,"  127.83,  are  in  excess  of  the 
general  average  of  $24.72.  The  overseers  save  the  most; 
but  building  trades,  metal  workers  and  mill  operatives  (all 
skilled)  show  a  considerable  money  surplus,  and  possible 
saving. 

It  has  been  a8sert«d,  that  people  with  small  incomes  often 
save  more,  proportionately,  than  those  with  large  ones.  To 
ascertain  how  the  case  stood  with  the  families  under  considera- 
tion, Table  XVIIT.  was  prepared,  in  which  each  gradation  of 
earnings  is  accompanied  by  it«  particular  average  of  surplus 
or  debt,  the  minus  sign  indicating  the  latter. 
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Table  XVIII. — Oradationa  of  Income  and  relative  Surplus. 


GRADATIONS. 

Namber.of 
Families. 

« 

Their  Earntngi. 

Their  Expemes. 

AT*ge7euly 

Sorpliuor 

DebL 

|300  to    |400, 

400  to     600, 

600  to     600, 

600  to     700, 

700  to     800, 

800  to     900, 

900  to  1,000, 

1,000  to  1,100, 

1,100  to  1,200, 

1,200  to  1,300, 

1,300  to  1,400, 

1,600  to  1,600, 

Above     1,800, 

3 
7 

48 

92 

110 

71 

38 

16 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

|1,078  00 

3,230  00  . 

26,617  79 

60,066  60 

82,905  60 

60,375  70 

36,083  00 

16,625  00 

4,758  00 

4,971  00 

2,733  00 

1,537  00 

1,820  00 

|1,177  30 

3,289  00 

26,863  93 

69,169  68 

80,677  62 

68,069  49 

83,887  67 

15,832  77 

4,334  80 

4,453  61 

2,389  00 

1,308  25 

1,644  20 

— f  33  10 
-8  48 

—5  18 

9  86 

20  25 

32  48 

67  77 

49  61 

105  80 

129  35 

172  00 

228  75 

275  80 

Totals,      . 

897 

1302,800  49 

^292,987  22 

124  72 

The  fact  stands  out  plainly,  that  the  recipient  of  a  yearly 
wage  of  less  than  $600  must  get  in  debt.  From  this  point 
($600)  one  way  (he  debt  grows  gradually  larger,  the  other 
way  the  surplus  as  gradually  increases.  The  only  variation 
from  the  principle  that  the  more  the  income  the  more  the 
savings,  actually  and  proportionately,  is  found  at  $900  to 
$1,000,  where  the  actual  and  proportionate  saving  are  both 
greater  than  from  $1,000  to  $1,100,  The  disproportion  in 
families  (38  to  16)  might  reasonably  account  for  the  small 
variation  that  exists. 

Deductions  from  some  of  the  preceding  tables  have  estab- 
lished the  fact,  that  in  the  large  cities  the  most  people  save 
money,  and  also  that  their  savings  are  larger  in  amount  than 
in  other  localities.  The  other  side  of  the  question,  or  a  state- 
ment of  the  part  of  the  Conmionwealth,  in  which  debt  is 
comparatively  most  prevalent,  may  be  found  in  Table  XIX. 
In  it  we  have  distributed  the  34  families  in  debt,  according  to 
their  geographical  position,  entirely  independent  of  popula- 
tion. The  numbers  refer  to  the  individual  family  statements 
given  in  Chapter  lU. ,  and  a  perusal  of  them  will  show  the 
degree  of  destitution  among  these  ^worst-conditioned" 
families. 
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Classifying  the  whole  number  of  places  (see  Table  I.,  Chap- 
ter II.)  according  to  geographical  position,  and  making  a 
comparison  between  the  whole  number  of  families  in  the 
groups  and  those  in  debt,  we  ascertain  that,  in 

Eastern  Mass.,   6  families  out  of  58,  or  10+  per  cent,  are  in  debt 

N.  E.         "       11       "        "      100,  or  11  «  " 

Southern  "         4       "        "        74,  or  5+  "  " 

Central      "         8       "        "        82,  or  9.7+         "  " 

Western    "         5       "        "        83,  or  6  "  " 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  average 
debt  in  each  of  the  groups  is  nearly  the  same  in  amount; 
the  percentage  of  debt  is  least  in  Southern  Massachusetts,  and 
greatest  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  State. 

The  bureau  has  in  its  possession  a  great  number  of  state- 
ments of  earnings  and  cost  of  living  in  foreign  countries  and 
many  states  of  the  Union.  Unfortunately,  the  earnings  are 
often  unaccompanied  by  a  statement  of  related  expenses,  and 
vice  versa.  Wo  are,  however,  able  to  ude  48  families  from 
our  foreign  returns,  one  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
we  compare  these  49  with  the  397  included  in  our  late  inves- 
tigation. 


Table  XX. — Comparative  Statement  of  WorkingmerCs  Savings, 


LOCALrriES. 


g 


Denmark,    . 

England, 

France, 

Germany,    . 

Massacliasctts, 

Philadelphia 

(Pennsj'lvania), 
Russia, 
Scotland, 
Sicily,  . 
Spain,  . 
Sweden, 
Switzerland, 
Tunis  (Africa), 
Turkey, 

Totals,     . 


2 
4 
4 

9 
897 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
9 
1 
11 

446 


f.579  28 
1,968  20 
1,228  76 
3,454  85 
802,800  49 


820 

877 
1,242 

985 

165 

525 
4,452  16 

877  76 
1,349  20 


96 
76 
80 
92 
00 
25 


f  321, 328  89 


« 

M 


1588  67 

1,813  42 

1,183  84 

3,197  36 

292,987  22 

749  84 

835  95 

1,057  20 

1,027  14 

145  12 

419  65 

4,117  43 

869  25 

1,144  08 


^310,135  67 


a 

CO 


-49  39 

154  78 

45  42 

257  49 

9,813  27 

71  12 

41  81 

185  60 

—41  22 

19  88 

105  60 

334  73 

8  51 

205  12 


^5 


It 


111,192  72 


.086-- 
.04-- 
.14-- 
-.04-- 
.12 
.201 
.07  + 
.009-- 
.15-- 


.034-1- 
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We  deduce  a8  the  average  percentage  of  surplus  (3.4+ 
per  cent  of  the  entire  earnings )»  a  near  approximation  to 
the  figure  for  Massachusetts  (3-f-  per  cent).  The  foreign 
returns  indicate  a  surplus  percentage  amounting  to  7.3-f-. 
Setween  this  maximum  (7.3+)  and  minimum  (3+)  per 
cent,  complete  investigations  would  undoubtedly  fix  the 
average  per  cent  of  workingmen's  savings,  as  compared  with 
their  earnings,  in  civilized  countries.  Of  course,  this  assertion 
is  postulatory;  but  in  statistics,  it  is  by  fixing  landmarks, 
based  upon  such  facts  as  we  have,  and  considering  them 
truthful,  that  a  basis  is. formed,  upon  which  other  investiga- 
tors can  proceed ;  and  their  work  will  eventually  show  the 
absolute  truth  or  falsity  of  what  must  now  be  considered  aa 
truth. 

Summary  op  Results. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  twenty  tables  presented  in  this 
chapter  contain  much  food  for  discussion  and  deduction ;  in 
fact,  a  volume  as  large  as  the  present  report  could  easily  be 
written  concerning  matters  contained  in  this  chapter  alone. 
Conceiving  it  to  be  our  duty  to  keep  the  report  within  a 
proper  compass  as  regards  size,  while  wo  have  in  no  case 
failed  to  give  all  the  facts,  yet,  we  have  designedly  limited 
our  description  of  the  tables  to  the  briefest  mention  com- 
patible with  lucidity,  and,  in  our  deductions,  we  have  aimed 
to  specially  present  in  the  text  only  the  most  striking  or 
important  points.  With  the  family  statements,  in  detail,  in 
Chapter  III.,  and  the  tables  of  this  part,  we  consider  the 
reader  or  legislator  is  fully  supplied  with  facts  to  enable  him 
to  comprehend  the  question  of  cost  of  living  in  this  state, — 
that  is,  in  so  far  as  the^^ure^  denoting  earnings  and  expenses 
are  concerned.  The  manner  of  living,  as  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction, requires  Chapters  Y.  to  IX.  for  its  complete  exposi- 
tion. 

Some  intended  remarks  concerning  extravagance  and  bad 
habits  will  be  found,  more  properly  placed,  in  Chapter  IX. 
Our  opinions  concerning  savings,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
workingman  acquiring  a  competence,  are  succinctly  stated  in 
the  following  semi-tabulated  summary  of  results. 
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From  a  careful  inspection  of  the  facts  given  in  this  chap- 
ter, we  are  led  to  some  unavoidable  conclusions.  They 
are  presented  as  being  our  belief.  Succeeding  chapters  are 
closed  with  similar  statements  of  our  belief,  and  in  Chapter 
X.  we  institute  a  comparison  between  these  results,  believed 
to  be  true,  and  the  wage  system  itself. 

To  resume  the  statement  of  our  conclusions,  we  consider 
it  established, — 

First.  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  workingmen  in  this 
Commonwealth  do  not  support  their  families  by  their  indi« 
vidual  earnings  alone. 

Second.  That  the  amount  of  earnings  contributed  by 
wives,  generally  speaking,  is  so  small,  that  they  would  save 
more  by  staying  at  home,  than  they  gain  by  outside  labor. 

Third.  That  fathers  rely,  or  are  forced  to  depend,  upon 
their  children  for  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  entire 
family  earnings. 

Fourth.  That  children  under  15  years  of  age  supply,  by 
their  labor,  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  l&mily 
earnings. 

Fifth..  That  more  than  one-half  of  the  families  save 
money,  less  than  one-tenth  are  in  debt,  and  the  remainder 
make  both  ends  meet. 

Sixth.  That  without  children's  assistance,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  the  majority  of  families  would  be  in  pov- 
erty or  debt. 

Seventh.  That  savings,  by  families  and  fathers  alone,  are 
made  in  every  branch  of  occupation  investigated ;  but  that 
in  only  a  few  cases  is  there  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  a  competence,  and  in  those  cases  it  would  be  the 
result  of  assisted  or  family  labor. 
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Eighth.    That  the  higher  the  income,  gonerally  speaking, 
tbe  greater  the  saving,  actuallj  and  proportionately. 

.Ninth.    That  the  average  saving  is  aboat  three  per  cent  of 
the  earnings. 


CHAPTER  V. 


RENT3. 

Having  considered  what  the  worbingman  earns,  and  what 
he.  spends,  in  the  aggregate,  we  must  now  pay  attention  to 
his  manner  of  living.  His  expenditure  must  be  separated 
into  items  of  detail,  and  the  facts  shoiring  what  his  money 
outlay  secures  him  made  plain.  It  is  only  by  such  an  exam- 
ination that  we  shall  bo  enabled  to  understand .  his  actual 
condition.  Retaining  the  forma  of  presentation  used  through- 
out Chapter  IV.,  we  begin  our  exposition  of  the  subject  of 
rents  by  the  introduction  of  Table  I.,  which  shows,  with  full 
specifications  as  to  place,  etc.,  the  average,  highest  and 
lowest  yearly  rent. 


Table  I.^-Averagsy  Eigfiea  and  Lowest  Yearly  Bentt 

CLAABDICATIOS. 

Ko.of 

ToMBoU. 

T<.riTBa>L 

BtfhHt 

Bent. 

Low«( 

Pieces. 
Under  6.000  population. 
From    8,000   to  16^0 

population, 
Above  16,000  popnls'n. 

122 
149 

?12,186  00 

U,227  00 
21,762  00 

1105  27 

116  61 
146  05 

f 200  00 

225  00 
350  00 

148  00 

40  00 
66  00 

Totab,    .        .        . 

Nationalitibs. 

English,        .        .        . 
French, 

Germau, 

Irish 

Scotch,.        .        .        . 

389 

118 
79 
2 
29 
26 
133 
2 

1*8,175  00 

?  17.051  00 

9,960  00 

314  00 

3.099  00 

3,153  00 

14,265  00 

333  00 

1123  84 

f 144  50 
126  08 

157  00 

106  86 
121  27 

107  26 
166  50 

1240  00 
■  250  00 
218  00 
226  00 
204  00 
225  00 
225  00 

(73  00 
40  00 
96  00 
48  00 
60  00 
42  00 

108  00 

Tolala,   .        .        . 

389 

148,175  00 

(123  84 

- 

- 

"i" — y 
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Table  I. — CondaAeA. 


CLA88IFICATI0K. 

No.  of 

Total  Sent 

Arezv^ 

HIClMBt 

LOVMt 

Families. 

TearljBent 

KenL 

Sod. 

Occupations. 

Building  trades,        ik,^ 

55 

f8,501  00 

(154  56 

(250  00 

(96  00 

Boots,     shoes    and 

leather,       .        .  ^fc., 

88 

5.355  00 

140  92 

225  00 

72  00 

Metal  workers,      .  «ik.. 

61 

8,896  00 

145  84 

240  00 

72  00 

"           "            unsk.. 

17 

2,065  00 

121  47 

180  00 

60  CK) 

Mill  operatives,     .   5ik., 

83 

8,436  00 

104  12 

180  00 

40  00 

"            ttrwik.. 

42 

8,430  00 

81  67 

120  00 

48  00 

"           '*        Qv^rs^rs, 

4 

582  00 

145  50 

168  00 

120  00 

Outdoor   employments. 

* 

unsk.^ 

106 

11,594  00 

109  38 

225  00 

48  00 

Shop  trades,  .        .   sk.. 

23 

3,328  00 

144  70 

192  00 

100  0>} 

"      .       unsk.. 

10 

988  00 

98  80 

168  00 

60  0-J 

Totals,    . 

889 

(48,175  00 

(123  84 

- 

- 

Kinds  op  Labor. 

Skilled, 

210 

129,516  00 

(140  55 

(250  00 

(iOOO 

Unskilled, 

175 

18,077  00 

103  30 

225  00 

48  W 

Overseers,     . 

4 

582  00 

145  50 

168  00 

120  00 

Totals,    . 

389 

148,175  00 

(123  84 

— 

- 

Of  the  397  families,  4  were  boarding  and  4  owned  the 
houses  they  lived  in.  By  these  facts  the  number  of  families 
in  the  rent-tables  is  reduced  to  889.  As  indicative  of  the 
condition  of  workingmen,  the  fact  that  but  one  per  cent  own 
the  houses  they  live  in,  is  a  most  suggestive  and  important 
one.  How  can  we  even  imagine  many  of  them  with  a  com- 
petence when  so  few  have  been  able  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  independence.  Examining  the  table,  we  find,  natur- 
ally, that  rents  are  highest  in  large  cities.  The  table  is 
so  expressive,  that  a  repetition  of  its  features  in  the  text  is 
unessential. 

We  next  form  gradations  of  rents  and  tenements  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  showing  therefrom,  by  combination,  the  average 
rent  for  3  rooms,  4  rooms,  etc.,  and  also  denoting  the  nam- 
ber  of  families  occupying  the  dijSerent  sized  tenements. 
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Table  'n..-~Oradations  of  Rooms  and  BefUa. 


i 

CUBSinCATIOS. 

.™».. 

.™™. 

.»». 

.«««. 

,™„ 

OCCUPATIOSS. 

BuIldiDjr  trades,  tk.. 

fl56  73 

fI45  97 

[174  90 

Boots,  shoes  and 

leather,     .        «fc.. 

96  00 

116  14 

lil  50 

175  91 

Metol  workers,    sk.. 

fii 

133  82 

138  71 

171  06 

IV 

113  08 

120  00 

174  00 

Mill  operaUves,  »k.. 

SH 

- 

110  56 

94  67 

123  00 

- 

"       unsk.. 

4 

135  00 

(156  00 

Ontdoor  emploj- 

meota,          uruk.. 

122  22 

Shop  trades,         sk.. 

?a 

154  00 

133  60 

156  00 

144  00 

"*^     "           an*fc.. 

10 

60  00 

eooo 

101  60 

" 

- 

Kind  of  Labor. 

Skilled.     .        .        . 

m 

2 

67 

m 

51 

2 

UDskilled, 

175 

13 

87 

68 

17 

Overseers, 

i 

" 

~ 

~ 

2 

2 

Total  nomber  of  families, 
Occupying  3  rooms, 
4  rooms, 

6  rooms, 

7  rooms. 


The  average  rent  paid  for  different  sized  tenementa  by  the 
various  occupatioDS  can  be  seen  in  the  above  table.  Owing 
to  the  many  circumstances  which  affect  the  rent  of  a  tene- 
ment, such  as  locality,  finish  or  conveniences  of  tho  rooms, 
etc.,  no  comparison  can  be  intelligently  insUtuted  between 
the  different  ports  of  the  table,  but  each  figure  stands  simply 
as  a  fact.  Tho  unskilled  workingmen  are  often  obliged  to 
live  in  three  food\8,  but  four  and  five  rooms  are  occupied  by  the 
majority  of  families.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of  skilled 
workmen  have  six  rooms ;  but  one  per  cent  of  the  families 
occupy  seven  rooms. 

"With  the  purpose  in  view  of  showing  the  percentage  of 
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earnings  paid  for  rent  by  the  kinds  of  labor,  and  also  by 
fathers  alone  and  assisted,  we  offer  here  Tables  HE,  and  IV. 
The  presentation  as  regards  kind  of  labor  follows. 

Table  III. — Percentage  paid  for  BentSy  <w  regards  Jcind  of  Labor, 


CLA8SIFICATI0K. 


i 

a 

m 


a 


3 

o 


s 


I 


8  h 

I  a 


Kind  of  Labob. 
Skilled,       . 
Unskilled,  . 
Overseers,  . 

Totals,. 


210 

175 

4 


889 


1176,432  50 

121,007  99 

4,760  00 


1302300  49 


129,516  00 

18,077  00 

582  00 


148,175  00 


l&.^^ 


The  point  is  hence  demonstrated  that  skilled  workingnien 
pay  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  earnings  for  rent,  while 
the  overseers  pay  the  smallest.  The  average  for  all  is  very 
nearly  one-sixth,  of  the  income. 

The  father  and  family  percentages  are  derived  next. 


Table  IV. — Percentage  paid  for  RentSy  a^  regards  Fathers  aJUme 

or  assisted* 


CLASSiriCATIOir. 


« 


a 


I 


£ 


Alone, 
Assisted,     . 

Totals,. 


188 
251 


389 


f  102,782  34 
200,018  15 


(302,800  49 


(18,480  00 
29,695  00 


f48,175  00 


17.94- 
14.8+ 


IM+- 


We  ascertain  from  the  above  exhibit  that  the.  father  alone 
pays  much  the  larger  per  cent  for  rent,  being  an  excess  of 
three  per  cent  over  that  expended  by  assisted  families.  This 
indicates  crowded  rooms,  inferior  tenements,  or  both  evils 
combined,  for  those  families  in  which  child  workers  are  numer- 
ous.    This  is  an  important  sanitary  point,  from  a  new  source 
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of  iafoi;iQ8tioii,  and  13  another  fact  to  bo  borne  in  mind  iii 
connection  with  the  subject  of  child  labor. 

Condition  op'  Workinomen's  Homes,  . 
To  properly  judge  of  the  exterior  surroundings  of  working- 
ineii's  homes  is  comparatively  easy,  for  a  good  sanitary  stand- 
ard  is  obtainable ;  but  there  is  not  so  well  a  defined  basis  fur 
comparison  as  regards  interior  furnishing  or  arrangement. 
"What  one  person  thinks  very  inconvenient,  another  may  bo 
perfectly  satisfied  with,  and  we  have  not  wished  to  judge  by 
any  mere  hypothetical  standard.  Accordingly,  in  the  fuUow- 
iug  table,  we  have  limited  the  application  of  the  word  "con-: 
dition,"  and  the  designations  good,  poor,  etc.,  to  the  exterior 
surroundings,  such  as  locality,  degree  of  cleanliness  iu  alley- 
ways, back-yards,  etc.,  and  to  such  matters  connected  with 
the  interior  economy,  as  state  of  sink-pipos,  privies,  humidity, 
ventilation,  etc.  A  reference  to  the  individual  statements 
will  show  the  co-existenco  or  co-relation  of  good  or  bad  in- 
fluences. 


Table  V.— Sanitary  Condition 

of  WoTkingmen'a 

Homes 

1 

i 

ConDinoB. 

GLA8BIFICAT10S. 

'. 

1 

e 

( 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Places 
Under  8.000  population,      . 

110 

123 
161 

4  87 
485 
4.68 

7 
7 
7 

3 
3 
3 

99 
9G 
93 

9 
3 

8 

6 
12 

Ji 

5 
9 
12 

3 
4 

Totala 

393 

4.79 

7 

3 

288 

20 

52 

26 

7 

Nationalities. 
American 

EDgli.=h, 

French, 

French  Cuiadian, 

Gorman 

Irish 

Scotch,.        ... 

122 
79 
2 
29 
26 
133 
2 

6.26 

4.86 
4.50 
4.36 
4.54 
4.47 
4.60 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

4 

113 
70 

1 
14 
17 
72 

I 

5 

4 

6 
6 
31 

3 

5 

1 
17 

1 

1 
1 
4 

Totals 

393 

4.79 

7 

3 

288 

20 

52 

26 

7 
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Tablb  V. — Sanitary  Condition^  etc. — CoDcladed. 


FT" 

% 

— 

n 

CI^BinCATION. 

s 

t 

1 

^ 

5 

t 

Occupations. 

Building  trades.  . 

»k.,    . 

fir, 

4n.s 

7 

3 

fil 

? 

Boots,  elioea  and  leather. 

sk.,    . 

HH 

f<W. 

fi 

3? 

1 

4 

Metalworkers,    . 

sk.,-  . 

fii 

4W 

fi 

M 

» 

-1- 

unsk.. 

17 

4.41 

fi 

9 

fi 

1  1  i 

ak.,    . 

an 

4,01 

t\ 

VI! 

',> 

;i 

' 

wtsk-. 

4-7 

4,74 

a 

n 

9. 

5 

3 

4 

dfA) 

7 

fi 

n 

1 

Outdoor  employments. 

unsk.. 

1IIH 

44H 

K 

3 

M 

11 

M 

Shop  trodea,        .        . 

ak.,    . 

n 

6,25 

1 

4 

?4 

- 

"         "              .        . 

umk.. 

10 

4.40 

5 

3 

8 

1 

- 

- 

Totals,  .        .        . 

4.79 

7 

3 

-'88 

20 

52  26 

KiNi>  OP  Labob. 

393 

6,00 
4.49 

650 

7 
6 

7 

3 
3 
6 

191 
94 
3 

6 
14 
1 

12     3 
40  23 

Unskilled,    . 

i; 

Overseers,    . 

Totals...       .       . 

4,79 

7 

3 

288 

20 

"r" 

7 

Tbo  first  point  of  importance  gleaned  from  the  preceding 
table  is  the  average  size  of  tenement:  4.79  rooms  for  the 
average  sized  family  of  5.14  persons.  The  tenements  con- 
tain from  three  to  seven  rooms,  and  families  are  found  at  or 
near  the  two  extremes,  in  each  nationality,  occupatioD  or  kind 
of  labor. 

Next,  remarking  condition,  wo  find  288  out  of  393  (four 
families  out  of  the  397  board)  tenements  worthy  of  being 
reported  "good,"  a  percentage  of  73  +  ;  while  105,  or  26  + 
per  cent  range  from  "fair"  to  "very  bad."  la  lai^e  cities, 
the  proportion  iu  good  condition  is  the  smallest  as  compared 
with  the  whole  number. 

The  majority  of  the  tenements  occupied  by  French  Cana- 
dians are  in  an  inferior  condition,  the  projKirtion  standing 
14  "good"  to  15  less  than  good.  Among  17  German  habita- 
tions, 4  are  reported  "very  bad." 

Id  the  occupation  specification,  the  shop  trades  are  indi- 
cated as  all  "good";  metal  workers,  unskilled,  9  good  to  8 
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inferior ;  mill  operatiTes,  unskilled,  24  good  to  18  inferior ; 
and  outdoor  employments,  unskilled,  53  good  to  55  inferior. 

As  regards  kind  of  Inbor,  the  skilled  occupy  191  good 
t«nementa  to  2 1  inferior ;  the  unskilled  94  good  to  83  inferior. 

To  afford  the  necessary  data  for  comparison,  and  also  to 
bring  before  the  people  of  Massachusetts  the  results  of  the 
most  compt'ebensive  syBteni  of  investigation  into  the  condition 
of  workingmen's  homes  in  foreign  countries  that  was  ever 
instituted,  we  present,  in  the  following  order  ; 

First.  Some  special  facts  obtained  by  our  agents  concern- 
ing workingmen's  homes  In    several   towns    and  cities  in 

Massachusetts. 

Second.  Information  regarding  such  homes  in  other  States 
of  the  Union,  drawn  from  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  consuls 
there  resident. 

Third.  Similar  facts  obtained  in  the  different  foreign 
countries,  and  abridged  from  the  consular  reports  above 
referred  to,  yet  reteining  the  original  language. 

Condition  of  Wobkinqmen's  Homes  in  MAaaACHUsETTS. 
AME3BCRT. — There  is  a  more  marked  difference  in  the 
homes  of  workingmen  in  Amesbury  than  in  any  town  our 
agents  visited.  Those  of  workingmen,  other  than  factory 
operatives,  are  clean  and  comfortable,  in  good  localities,  with 
pleasant  and  healthy  surroundings,  and  they  have  all  that 
seems  necessary  to  make  their  fimilies  comfortable;  while 
the  homes  of  factory  operatives,  as  a  rule,  are  in  bad  local- 
ities, crowded  together,  with  the  yards  and  alley-ways  un- 
sightly by  reason  of  ashes  and  refuse  from  the  houses,  which 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  clean  inside.  But 
even  in  this  place  there  is  one  very  pleasing  sight ;  several 
families  have  their  windows  full  of  house-plants  in  full  bloom, 
which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  bouses  and  surroundings. 
Our  agents  visited  about  fifty  tenements  here,  and  report 
only  what  came  under  their  observation. 

Haverhiix. — Bents  are  high.  Tenements  of  sii  rooms, 
convenient  to  shops,  range  from  $180  to  $225  per  year. 
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Cheaper  houses,  in  poor  localities,  are  rented  principally  by 
the  lowest  class,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  are  overcrowded ; 
some  with  an  average  of  three  persons  to  a  room,  in  un- 
healthy places,  where  sink-pipes  are  sending  their  health- 
destroying  gases  abroad  all  day  long,  and  ashes  and  other 
rubbish  are  scattered  in  alley-ways  and  streets.  But  these, 
fortunately,  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole,  but 
large  enough  to  demand  the  active  interference  of  the  proper 
health  officers. 

HoLYOKE. — Holyoke  has  more  and  worse  lai^  tenement 
houses  than  any  manufacturing  town  of  textile  fabrics  in  the 
state,  and  built  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  very  little 
means  of  escape  in  cas.  of  fire.  The  sanitary  arrangemente 
are  very  imperfect,  and  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  carrying  the  slops  from  the  sinks,  but  they  are  allowed 
to  run  wherever  they  can  make  their  way  Portions  of  yards 
are  covered  with  filth  and  green  slime,  and,  within  twenty  feet, 
people  are  living  in  basements  of  houses  three  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  yard.  One  large  block,  four  stories  high,  and 
basement,  has  eighteen  tenements,  with  ninety  rooms,  occu- 
pied by  nearly  two  hundred  people ;  and  yet  there  ore  only 
two  three-feet  doorways  on  the  front,  and  none  on  the  back, 
with  an  alley-way  at  back  of  only  six  feet  in  width.  At  present 
there  is  some  spare  room  at  the  front,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
long  it  will  remain  so.  There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  six 
and  eight  tenement  houses,  with  only  one  door  at  front  and 
none  at  back,  overcrowded,  dirty,  and  necessarily  unhealthy. 
Our  agents  visited  some  tenements  having  bedrooms  into  which 
neither  air  nor  light  could  penetrate,  as  there  were  no  windows 
and  no  means  of  ventilation,  and  some  of  them  were  actually 
filthy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  death-rate,  in  1872,  was 
greater  in  Holyoke  than  in  any  large  town  in  Massachusetts, 
excepting  Fall  River,  and  if  an  epidemic  should  visit  them 
now,  in  the  state  they  are  in,  its  ravages  would  be  great. 

Newburtport. — ^Very  few  houses  are  being  built  for 
workingmen,  convenient  to  work.  Bents,  as  a  rule,  are 
cheaper  outside  the  corporations  than  on  them.  Quite  a 
number  of  houses  have  been  leased  by  the  Corporations  from 
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private  parties,  and  iiiTariably  ihey  bave  raised  the  rents  as 
soon  as  they  took  possession.  The  majority  of  houses  for 
workingmea  are  old,  without  any  modem  improvements, 
and  without  a  great  many  of  the  necessary  conveniences  of  a 
home.  Rents  are  low,  comparatively;  but  then  wages  are 
low,  also,  especially  in  factories.  Teuements  of  four  to  six 
rooms  range  from  five  to  twelve  dollitrs  per  month,  according 
to  location.  Better  houses,  but  not  within  convenient  dis- 
tance to  workshops,  are  only  a  triQe  higher,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  purer  air  and  better  surroundings. 

Westfield  has  bett«r  houses  for  the  working  classes  than 
any  maDU&cturing  town  of  the  same  size  in  Massachusetts. 
There  are  very  few  large  houses ;  they  are  mostly  cottages  of 
one  or  two  tenements,  and  so  situated  that  they  are  not 
crowded  together,  but  have  plenty  of  room  for  yard  pur- 
poses; aod,  as  a  rule,  they  are  kept  very  cleao. 

COSDITIOIT  OF  WORKINOHBN'B    HoUES  IN  OTHEB   STATES  OF 

THE  Union. 

Caupobmu. — San  Frandaco.  Mechanics,  if  married,  usually 
occupy  neat  ftame-cottageB ;  ordinary  laborers  occupy  smaller 
booses.  The  tenement-house  system  has  scarcely  yet  been  adopted, 
but  two  or  three  large  buildings,  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
are  aow  in  course  of  erection  in  the  city.  Single  men  almost 
invariably  live  in  boarding-houses.  A  considerable  number  of 
laborers  in  this  city,  and  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  state,  own  the 
houses  they  live  in.  The  formation  of  homestead  associations  has 
assisted  them  in  this,  as  these  societies  purchase  laige  tracts  of 
land,  and  sell  them  in  plots  of  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet, 
receiving  payment  in  monthly  iostalments  extending  over  two  or 
more  years.  In  the  mining  r^ona,  towns  and  villages  are  to  be 
met  with  near  to  the  working-ground,  but,  if  not,  the  proprietor  of 
the  mine  provides  a  ttame  lodging-house  for  the  use  of  his  em- 
ployes. 

LomsiAKA. — Lodgings  can  always  be  procured  in  good  and 
well-ventilated  buildings ;  generally,  the  dwelUngs  of  artisans  and 
laboring  people,  contain  but  one  family.  A  good  artisan  or 
laborer  can  soon  become  possessed  of  a  boose  and  grounds 
of  bis  own.    Building  companies  will  eater  into  a  oontract  to  pro- 
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vide  a  person  with  a  house  built  of  wood,  oontainiog  two,  three  or 
four  rooms,  on  a  lot  of  ground  of  moderate  dimensions,  the  cost  of 
the  same  to  be  paid  in  instalments  equal  to  a  monthly  rent,  and  these 
buildings  will  be  situated  so  as  to  be  within  range  of  the  centre  of 
work,  and  easily  accessible  by  horse-railroad  communication.  At 
the  cotton-mill  below  the  city,  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
separate  tenements,  with  lots  of  ground  attached,  are  supplied  for  the 
use  of  the  operatives  at  a  nominal  rent. 

Mains  Ain>  New  Hampshire. — The  houses  generally  occupied  bj 
the  working  classes  are  detached  wooden  tenements,  one  and  a  half 
and  two  stories  high,  with  three  to  six  rooms ;  but  larger  houses 
are  frequently  shared  between  several  families.  The  smaller  houses 
are  mostly  the  property  of  the  occupiers,  married  men.  Single 
people  generally  live  in  boarding-houses.  In  the  manufacturing 
towns,  the  corporations  frequently  build  large  brick  houses,  which 
they  let  at  very  moderate  rents  to  persons  who  are  bound  to  board 
the  hands  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  where  very  stringent  regulations  are 
in  force.  The  tenement  houses  occupied  by  foreigners,  who  con- 
gregate together,  are  not  kept  as  clean  or  as  healthy  as  the  others, 
and  the  American  workman  seldom  lives  in  the  same  house  with 
them. 

New  Yobk. — Buffalo,  The  condition  of  the  industrial  classes 
here,  is,  on  the  whole,  very  prosperous,  as  a  glance  at  the  neat  and 
comfortable  cottages  they  inhabit  clearly  shows.  These  cottages 
are,  as  a  rule,  built  of  wood.  They  are  almost  invariably  detached, 
standing,  gable-end  towards  the  street,  in  little  gardens  (averaging 
sixteen  to  the  acre),  well  planted  with  vegetables.  The  proprietors 
of  the  great  iron-works  here  build  cottages  for  their  own  men, 
which  they  let  out  on  the  Understanding  that  the  tenancy  is  to  ter- 
minate with  the  engagement.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  large 
rolling-mill,  employing  between  six  hundred  and  .seven  hundred 
men,  a  whole  village  has  been  thus  erected,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
which  hold  their  houses  on  this  sort  of  contingent  tenure.  With 
regard  to  the  healthiness  of  the  lodgings  at  the  workingman's  com- 
mand, the  well-paid  artisan  has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this 
respect.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the  common  laborer,  who 
lodges  in  some  of  the  low  saloons  near  the  docks,  or  takes  rooms 
in  one  of  the  '^  tenement  houses "  which  are  found  here  and  there, 
even  in  respectable  streets.  These  tenement  houses  are  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  in  a  wretched  state  of  dirt  and  subject  to 
malaria.  But  even  the  common  laborer,  if  sober  and  industrioos, 
can  find  healthier  lodgings  than  in  these  houses. 
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Pennstlyakia. — It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  one-half  the 
industrial  classes  at  Philadelphia  occupy  separate  houses,  the  other 
half  beiog  in  houses  of  an  older  style,  and  with,  more  than  one 
family,  or  with  rooms  occupied  by  lodgers.  Of  those  living  in 
separate  houses,  built  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  about  one-half 
are  owners  of  their  houses,  the  others  paying  rent.  In  the  summer 
season  the  comfort  of  the  lodgings  and  houses  of  work-people  in 
the  country  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  those  in  the  city ;  but 
in  winter  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
often  suffer  greatly  from  badly  built  houses.  In  proportion  to 
the  wages  paid,  the  workingman  of  the  interior  might  be  more 
comfortable,  but  the  neglect  to  labor  continuously  is  greater  in  the 
country,  and  their  actual  condition  less  flivorable  in  consequence  of 
their  loss  of  time.  The  transient  labor  of  railroad  building  is 
usually  performed  by  the  Irish,  who  live  for  the  time  in  the  merest 
"  shanties''  of  boards,  for  which,  however,  they  pay  no  rent.  The 
advantage  of  a  garden  for  'cultivation  is  usually  obtainable  in  the 
country  and  smaller  towns ;  but  it  is  neglected  to  a  great  extent, 
not  half  the  number  availing  themselves  of  it.  In  the  city,  a  garden 
is  rarely  or  never  available.  It  may  safely  be  stated  that  here  in 
this  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  industrious  laborer  can  always  find 
well-Tentilated  dwelling-rooms  or  houses ;  the  premises  are  drained, 
free  from  miasmatic  dirt,  overcrowding  and  air-poisons,  and  generally 
within  reasonable  distance  of  lus  work. 

Georgia. — Savannah.  Rooms  can  be  rented  close  by  the  scene 
of  work,  and  the  accommodations  are  ventilated  freely,  on  drained 
premises,  and  without  any  excess  of  people  living  in  one  house. 
There  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  such  results  as  would 
arise  from  ill-ventilated,  dirty  or  over-crowded  premises. 

Texas.  —  Oalveston,  Healthy  lodgings  can  be  found  near  to 
work,  well  ventilated,  free  from  miasmatic  dirt,  overcrowding  and 
air-poisoning.   * 

(Condition  of  Workingmen's  Homes  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Austria. — Bagusa.  Lodging  abundant  and  cheap,  but  generally 
without  comfort  and  convenience. 

Belgium. — Those  workmen  who  happen  to  be  in  a  position  com- 
paratively good,  whether  in  town  or  country,  or  whether  they 
occupy  a  house  or  only  a  portion  of  one,  obtain  tenements 
generally  healthy  and  well  aired  and  kept.  Workmen  who  receive 
but  moderate  wages,  and  who  have  large  families,  are  worse  lodged 
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in  towns  than  in  the  villages,  mainly  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
rent.  It  is  in  the '  narrow  and  unhealthy  quarters  in  towns,  where 
there  is  but  little  circulation  of  air,  that  workmen's  families  live,  and 
this  is  observable  generally  in  all  the  large  towns.  There  are 
also  unsavory  lodgings  in  the  country,  unhealthy  dens  which  are  the 
refuge  of  the  poorest  class  of  workmen.  *  There  are  also  in  towns 
and  villages  retired  lodgings,  for  migratory  workmen,  in  a  filthy 
state,  in  which  they  and  their  families  are  heaped  together  during 
their  week  of  labor.  But,  apart  from  these  exceptions,  workmen's 
homes  in  the  country  are  healthy  and  well  kept.  Antwerp :  In 
Antwerp,  unmarried  artieans  are  generally  boarded  and  lodged  in 
houses  specially  adapted  to  this  purpose.  There  are  usually  two 
occupants  to  one  bed,  and  the  number  of  beds  placed  in  each  room, 
varying  from  three  to  four,  depends  upon  its  size.  Married  work- 
men generally  occupy  a  room,  the  rent  of  which  varies  according  to 
its  dimensions.  Most  of  the  workingmen  reside  in  the  suburbs. 
The  size  of  the  cottages  is  now  fixed,  by  police  regulations,  at  forty 
superficial  yards  for  each  family.  The  Stuivenberg,  a  row  of  forty- 
one  workingmen's  lodging-houses,  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
town.  It  contains,  in  all,  167  houses.  Each  house  is  two  stories  high, 
consists  of  five  rooms,  cellar,.pantry  and  other  conveniences,  and  has 
a  good  supply  of  water  and  a  small  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house 
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suited  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  It  is  true  the  artisan  is  prob- 
ably a  mile  further  away  tVom  his  work,  at  this  distance  fVom  the 
town,  but  this  disadvantage  is  amply  compensated  for  by  superior 
accommodation  and  better  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
be  allowed  to  occupy  these  houses,  as,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
*^  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance,"  they  are  only  rented  to  respectable,  well- 
conducted  artisans,  the  tenant  being  also  subjected  to  certain  restric- 
tions : — 1.  They  can  6nly  be  occupied  by  the  persons  named  in  the 
lease.  2.  The  tenant  is  in  no  case  allowed  to  underlet  or  take  any 
persons  in  as  lodgers  without  the  express  consent,  in  writing,  of  the 
Administrators  of  the  Poor ;  neither  is  he  permitted,  without  written 
authority,  to  pursue  any  trade  or  business  other  than  that  specified 
in  the  lease,  nor,  for  hygienic  reasons,  to  keep  on  the  premises, 
pigeons,  rabbits,  pigs  or  other  animals.  3.  Each  tenant  is  expected 
to  deposit,  by  the  way  of  security,  on  taking  possession,  cither  the 
sum  of  100  francs  (£4),  on  which  he  receives  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent  a  year,  or  a  sum  of  25  francs  (£1)  in  cash,  the  remainder 
to  be  paid  by  Instalments  of  50  centimes  (5d.)  per  week.  The 
example  set  by  the  erection  of  these  model  dwellings  is,  no  doubt, 
a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
result  of  the  undertaking,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  has  been  veiy 
encouraging. 
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venture  to  live  in.  In  the  villages  in  the  interior,  the  artisans 
superintending  cotton  factories  or  machinery  of  any  sort  are  pro- 
vided with  houses  by  their  employers.  If  he  is  a  man  a  little  accoa- 
tomed  to  European  society,  he  may,  and  generally  does,  provide  a 
fairly  comfortable  house.  If  he  is  a  native,  however  wealthy,  the 
house  is  generally  a  most  miserable,  unhealthy  hovel.  I  have  known 
first-class  English  mechanics  arrive  to  take  charge  of  cotton  factories 
in  the  interior,  entitled  by  their  contract  to  be  provided  with  a 
good  house,  and,  to  their  surprise  and  disappointment,  on  arrival, 
have  found  the  house  to  be  a  miserable  mud-hovel,  little  better  than 
the  ordinary  Arab  hut,  and  perhaps  much  more  unhealthy,  swarming 
with  all  sorts  of  insects  and  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  01th  and  bad 
smells.  Those  who  are  provided  with  houses,  such  as  thej'  are,  are 
only  the  principal  responsible  mechanics  in  charge  of  the  factories. 
Any  other  artisans  are  obliged  to  lodge  themselves  as  best  they  can ; 
and  for  these,  decent,  healthy  accommodation  does  not  exist  in  the 
country.  In  the  large  towns,  such  as  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  many 
of  the  large  works  are  at  a  long  distance  from  town,  but  the  em- 
ployes have  to  find  lodgings  in  town ;  and  the  most  trying  part  of 
their  labor  is  the  fatigue  of  going  to  and  returning  from  their  work. 

France. — Paris.  In  the  workmen's  quarters,  the  competition  of 
renters,  also  the  risk  of  non-payment,  very  frequent  in  these  places, 
cause  the  rents  to  increase.  These  little  lodgments  of  oue  room 
each  are  often  the  only  revenue  of  houses  of  which  they  form  a  part 
The  proprietor  is  sometimes  obliged  to  put  the  rentor  out  of  the 
house  by  force,  or  be  deprived  of  all  profit  from  his  propert}'.  He 
loses  every  year  a  certain  number  of  terms ;  to  make  up  for  these 
losses,  he  raises  by  so  much  the  price  demanded  fh>m  his  tenants. 
Often,  through  revenge  on  the  part  of  renters  thus  expelled,  he  is 
menaced  and  even  maltreated.  Suites  of  three  rooms  are  extremely 
dear ;  cheaper  in  old  houses,  better  managed  than  in  new  ones,  and 
generally  better  distributed.  The  old  ones  suit  the  small  piu-ses  of 
the  burgeois  ;  but  the  new  ones  are  the  most  numerons,  and  the  dem- 
olitions in  Paris  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  small  tene- 
ments. The  raising  of  prices,  especially,  resulted  from  unlimited 
speculations,  which,  beyond  precedent,  pushed  forward  the  works 
of  Paris,  to  so  great  an  extent,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
empire.  The  larger  apartments  arc  too  numerous  and  too  rich; 
created  with  a  view  to  attract  the  stranger  to  Paris  and  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  luxury,  they  exclude  therefW>m,  sptcnaati- 
cally,  the  industrial  classes.  Regarding  occupied  lodgings,  they  give 
a  revenue  of  204,900,000  francs  for  the  60,000  houses  in  Paris,— 
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an  average  of  3,105 -francs,  instead  of  2,350  francs  in  the  year  1825. 
This  revenue  is  thus  distributed : — 

$8,850,000  francs  for  250,604  lodgings,  of  at  least    250  francs. 
68,850,000      "       "    153,346        "  "      "       500      " 

34,200,000      "       "     38,125        "  "      "    1,000      " 

18,000,000      "      «      16,866        "  "      "     1,500      " 

45,000,000      "      "     17,857        "  "  over  1,500      « 

It  has  been  sought,  in  later  times,  to  remedy  the  high  rate  of 
lodgings  by  constructing  special  habitations  for  mechanics  and  small 
dealers.  Up  to  this  day  nothing  has  been  crowned  with  so  much 
success  as  the  constructions,  by  the  Society  of  Masons  and  Stone- 
cutters, on  account  of  the  co-operative  society  of  the  Epargn6  Im- 
mobiliere  (saving  society  in  immovables).  The  constructions 
are  divided  into  two  parts, — the  one  destined  for  habitation  and 
commerce,  the  other  dedicated  to  public  reunions.  The  first  com- 
prehends, on  the  ground  floor,  five  shops;  in  the  first  story, 
two  suites — divisible  according  to  the  needs  of  the  shopkeeper  or 
other  occupant;  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth,  together,  forty 
lodgings.  All  lodgings  are  remarkable  for  their  excellent  distribu- 
tion, their  happy  disposition,  and  for  the  comforts  they  unite.  The 
kitchen  is  no  longer  used,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  kitchen  heat- 
ing-stove, placed  in  the  interior  of  the  principal  room.  This  appa- 
ratus will  give  as  much  heat  as  is  needed  in  the  family-room,  and  is 
such  that  no  culinary  vapors  are  perceptible  in  the  room.  This 
will  permit  the  lodgers  to  do  their  cooking  while  carrying  on  their 
work,  which,  as  the  workers  earn  but  little,  is  a  great  advantage. 
In  all  these  lodgings  there  is  arrangement  made  for  lighting  and 
heating  with  gas.  In  all  the  stories  there  is  a  supply  of  water, 
with  bathing-tub,  and  water-closet  on  the  hermetic  system.  The 
bedrooms  are  parquetted  and  ornamented  with  looking-glasses. 
These  lodgments  rent  at  100  to  396  francs,— a  really  moderate 
price.  Such  advantages  have  been  readily,  appreciated  by  the 
public :  for  forty  lodgings,  there  were  ten  rentors  before  the  work 
was  finished.  The  second  construction  comprehends  a  tasty  reunion- 
hall,  having  1,200  seats  and  capable  of  containing  1,500  persons. 
It  is  well  lighted ;  consequently,  reunions  during  the  day  are  with- 
out expense  for  light.  The  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  hall  is  less, 
according  to  the  location,  than  for  other  halls  in  Paris.  Besides 
this  large  liall,  there  are  in  the  same  building,  small  saloons  for 
reunions,  which  hold  80  persons,  at  very  moderate  rents  also,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  whenever  required.  All  these  build- 
ings are  perfectly  healthy,  built,  very  solidly,  of  brick  and  iron. 
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Algeria  :  Here,  as  in  all  the  great  cities  of  France,  artisans  can  not 
obtain  cottages  or  separate  houses,  but  occupy  apartments  in 
large  buildings.  These  are  badly  ventilated  and  drained ;  and  the 
difference  between  children  who  have  always  inhabited  these  crowded 
rooms,  and  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  conntiy,  is  very 
striking.  CJiarente :  Lodgings  may  be  generally  obtained  near  the 
work,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  clean,  well  ventilated,  free  from  dirt,  with 
efficient  drainage,  and  as  healthy  as  the  locality  will  admit.  The 
system  of  two  or  three  families  occupying  the  same  house,  whilst 
maintaining  a  certain  exclusiveness  by  means  of  partitions  and 
separate  doors,  is  very  common.  Beunion :  Each  family  occapies 
a  cottage  by  itself,  within  easy  distance  of  work.  The  dwellings 
are  well  ventilated  and  comparatively  healthy. 

Greece. — Syra.  Lodgings  are  bad,  and '  difficult  to  obtain. 
Decent  lodgings  for  single  men,  near  their  work,  not  to  be  had. 
Those  fit  for  families  that  are  to  be  found  sufficiently  near  to  the 
mechanic's  work,  which  is  all  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  are 
certainly  well  ventilated^-doors,  windows  and  crevices  abounding ; 
but  for  this  reason  the  wind  in  winter,  penetrating  everywhere,  makes 
the  otherwise  moderate  cold  severely  felt ;  and  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  climate  are  counteracted  in  these  lower  parts  of  the 
town  by  the  bad  drainage  and  general  nncleanliness,  which  there 
produce  miasmatic  dirt  and  air-poisoning. 

Italy. — ^House  rent  and  cost  of  living  are  very  low  for  mechanics 
and  laborers,  quite  in  proportion  to  their  earnings.  They  are  very 
poor,  and  comfort  is  unknown  to  them.  They  have  large  families, 
and  live  in  one  or  two  rooms  of  a  house,  where  they  cook,  eat  and 
sleep.  In  many  instances,  families  ot  five  to  eight  persons,  men, 
women  and  children,  live  and  sleep  in  one  room,  circumstances 
which  affect  their  morals  and  education.  At  Florence^  of  late 
years,  special  houses  have  been  constructed  for  the  reception  of  the 
lower  classes.  These  houses,  having  a  large  number  of  rooms  under 
one  roof,  provide  a  healthier  and  better  kind  of  dwelling  than  for- 
merly existed.  They  are  situated  either  in  the  city  itself  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  but  the  supply  is  very  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
They  are  well  arranged,  drained  and  ventilated.  In  the  old  hoaaes, 
the  drainage  is  exceedingly  defective,  and  this,  together  with  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  inmates,  would  inevitably  produce  typhoid  and 
other  fevers,  were  it  not  for  the  compulsory  ventilation.  Even  in 
the  better  houses,  it  is  rare  to  find  doors  or  windows  that  could  by 
any  possibility  be  rendered  tolerably  impervious  to  air.  SicHj/: 
As  to  the  general  wretchedness  of  tiie  habitations  of  the  working 
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classes  in  Sicily,  all  accounts  agree.  The  only  place  in  which  they 
are  said  to  be  not  utterly  abominable  is  Messina.  In  Palermo  and 
Catania,  as  a  rule,  light  and  air  can  be  admitted  into  the  lurid  dens 
only  by  their  doors  opening  upon  the  street.  A  single  room  or 
hovel  is  often  occupied  by  a  whole  family,  and  not  unfrcquently,  in 
addition,  by  pigs,  dogs  and  poultry.  In  the  sulphur-mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior,  there  are  great  numbers  of  boys,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  employed ;  their  habitations  consist  of  holes 
excavated  in  the  mountain  sides,  where  they  live  and  sleep  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner.  Brindisi:  It  is  difficult  to  procure 
healthy  lodgings.  Those  of  native  workmen  are  generally  on  the 
ground-floor;  they  are  damp  and  badly  ventilated,  and  not  well 
drained.  They  consist  of  fVom  one  to  three  rooms.  Naples :  A 
workingman  in  Naples  can  not  find  healthy  lodgings  near  his  work. 
The  ordinary  lodgings  inhabited  by  the  working-classes,  called 
"  bassi,"  are  damp,  overcrowded,  unventilated,  and  in  every  respect 
filthy.  Tolerable  lodgings  are  expensive,  and  quite  beyond  the 
means  of  an  artisan.  A  great  number  of  workmen  reside  with 
their  families  in  tillages  outside  of  the  city  and  octroi  limits,  many 
as  far  as  Torre  del  Greco,  about  eight  miles  from  Naples.  In 
these  villages,  lodgings  are  cheaper  and  better  than  in  the  city. 
Piedmont  and  Lomhardy:  In  the  dark  and  squalid  lanes  where 
formerly  the  working-classes  were  crowded  together,  light,  air,  and 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  were  wanting.  Sickness  reigned ;  the 
strength  of  generations  was  wasted;  scrofula,  which  still  mows 
down  many  victims,  was  more  extensively  generated ;  and  epidemics 
spread  from  these  centres  of  contagion  to  the  more  healthy  quarters 
of  the  city.  Even  now,  but  little  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  the  artisans,  though  tKe  rent  they  pay  is  not  light. 
At  Milan,  where  the  workmen  live  in  distinct  quarters,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  improve  their  dwellings.  A  large  block  of  buildings, 
erected  on  the  system  first  practised  at  Mulhouse  by  the  ^^  Socicta 
Edificatrice  di  Case  Bagin  e  Lavatoi  Publicci,"  were  inhabited  in 
1868  by  244  families  (in  all,  1,204  individuals).  The  rooms  are 
682  in  number,  of  which  74  are  used  as  shops  and  laboratories. 
Near  the  buildings  is  a  public  washhouse  with  120  places.  An 
infant  school  has  recently  been  opened  for  the  children  of  the 
artisans  living  in  the  houses.  At  Turin,  a  similar  society  has  met 
with  success,  chiefly  from  the  promoters  having  built  a  block  of 
habitations  suitable  to  the  middle  classes  rather  than  to  artisans. 
In  this  city,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  as  to  their  lodg- 
ings, is  different  firom  that  of  the  population  of  Milan.  There  is  no 
absolute  workman's  quarter ;  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  the  garrets 
of  the  palaces  form  the  abodes  of  the  poorer  classes.    As  a  role 
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they  most  be  wretched  rooms,  bitterly  cold  in  winter,  and  hot  in 
summer.  In  the  saburbs,  the  lodgings  of  the  artisans  may  be 
better,  and  are  probably  cheaper  than  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Rome :  The  very  poorest  classes  are  ill-lodged  on  the  groand-floors, 
which,  on  account  of  the  singular  dampness  of  the  soil,  are  prodao- 
tive  of  the  tertian  ague :  for  most  of  the  Roman  cellars  are  full  of 
water  at  all  times,  and  no  doubt  the  evaporation  goes  on  all  through 
the  house.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  every  honse,  as  in 
situations  where  there  is  good  ventilation  there  is  no  danger. 
Venice :  Good  dwellings  for  workmen  are  scarce,  but  a  company 
has  been  formed,  which  is  now  under  way,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  hous^  for  the  working-classes,  which  will  greatly  ameli- 
orate their  condition.  At  present,  the  greater  part  of  the  workmen 
are  badly  lodged,  and  inhabit  houses  on  the  ground-floor  which  are 
damp  and  insalubrious. 

Morocco. — Morocco.  In  the  towns,  the  poorer  classes  of  work- 
ers are  lodged  on  the  ground-floor.  The  draini^e  and  ventilation 
are  not  good.  In  the  country,  the  population  live  in  huts  or  tents. 
Moorish  families  Uve  each  in  a  separate  house,  their  law  obliging 
them  to  keep  women  secluded;  but  amongst  the  Jews  several 
families  often  occupy  one  house. 

Navigator's  Islands. — A  person  can  obtain  a  house  wherever  he 
chooses  to  take  up  his  quarters.  The  houses  are  too  open  for 
foreigners,  but  suitable  for  the  islanders.  .  No  drains  are  required, 
nor  is  there  any  dirt,  or  obnoxious  smells,  about  their  dwellings. 

Netherlands. — There  is  no  difSculty  in  procuring  good  and 
healthy  lodgings  within  a  moderate  distance  from  the  place  of  em* 
ployment.  There  is  but  little  danger  from  overcrowding,  want  of 
ventilation,  or  dirt ;  there  is  more  from  defective  drainage.  Drain- 
age is,  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  attended  with  many  diflScul* 
ties  and  much  unpleasantness. 

NoRWAT. — Christiana,  Four  capacious  lodging-houses  have  been 
erected  for  the  laboring  classes,  aflbrding  accommodation  for  fifty 
families.  Each  family  being  furnished  with  one  room  eleven  fe^ 
by  eleven,  and  ten  feet  in  height,  with  kitchen,  loft,  cellar,  a  yard 
containing  a  large  wash-house  for  the  joint  use  of  the  inmates,  en- 
abling them  to  take  in  washing.  In  consequence  of  these  lodging* 
houses  having  answered  so  satisfactorily,  a  fifth  is  now  in  course  of 
erection.  Not  only  is  the  accommodation  thus  furnished  superi<Mr 
to  what  the  laboring-man  can  obtain  in, private  lodgings,  or  to  what 
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he  has  been  accastomed  to,  but  it  is  also  cheaper ;  and  by  being  under 
the  supervision  of  the  police,  these  dwellings  are  kept  in  better 
order,  and  cleaner.  In  order  to  accommodate  larger  families, 
detached  cottages  have  been  contemplated  to  be  built  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  to  be  on  the  same  principle,  and  with  the  same 
laudable  objects  in  view. 

Pebsia. — In  Persian  towns  lai^e  caravanseries,  built  in  former 
times  to  accommodate  a  far  more  numerous  population,  are  gener- 
ally to  be  found.  These  buildings,  though  often  in  a  more  or 
less  ruinous  condition,  can  still  furnish  shelter  for  a  .large  number 
of  workmen.  The  court-^^ards  of  mosques,  and  sheltered  corners  in 
yarious  parts  of  the  towns,  are  the  refuge  of  a  large  number  of  the 
still  poorer  classes.  Of  the  workmen  who  are  married,  some  pos- 
sess a  small  piece  of  land,  which  helps  them  to  maintain  their 
family.  Drainage  is  most  imperfect ;  but  ill-closing  doors  and  ill- 
fitting  windows  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  ventila- 
tion. Bushire :  With  regard  to  the  question  of  healthy  lodgings, 
it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  population  live  in  small  houses 
made  of  sandstone  and  mud,  and  tents  made  of  date-leaves.  The 
houses  are  crowded  together,  without  any  regularity,  leaving 
very  narrow,  dirty  and  winding  lanes,  too  narrow  for  two  men 
to  walk  abreast.  The  walls  of  the  surrounding  houses,  closing 
in  these  lanes,  are  very  high,  and  give  to  the  hott&es  an  appear- 
ance of  dungeons  for  prisoners.  These  high  walls  cut  off,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  access  of  fresh  air.  As  there  is  no  arrangement 
of  any  kind  for  the  removal  of  the  night-soil,  etc.,  each  house, 
especially  those  further  removed  from  the  sea,  has  a  hollow  dug  in 
the  privy,  in  which  the  dirt  collects  year  after  3'ear,  and  charges  the 
atmosphere  with  various  noxious  and  poisonous  effluvia,  which 
prove  a  fertile  source  of  the  different  low  forms  of  fever,  outbreaks 
of  cholera,  etc.  The  suburb  is,  in  most  parts,  pretty  clean,  and  is 
not  so  much  crowded,  and  the  sources  of  malarious  and  other 
poisons  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few,  Tabreez :  The  laborers, 
even  of  the  poorest  classes,  generally  own  the  houses  in  which  they 
reside.  They  are  built  of  mud,  and  the  roofs,  which  are  flat,  are 
plastered  with  the  same  material;  they  last  a  considerable  time, 
and  seldom  require  repair.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  house  is 
occupied  by  two  families.  Ventilation,  drainage  and  cleanliness 
are  unknown ;  but  the  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  renders  these 
sanitary  measures  less  absolutely  necessary  than  in  more  humid 
climates. 
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Peru. — ^Workmen  can  generally  find  lodgings  near  their  woik^ 
bnt  rent  is  high.  Ventilation  and  drainage  in  Lima  receive  a  good 
deal  of  attention  fh>ni  the  local  authorities. 

PoBTUGAL. — Madeira,  The  habitations  of  the  laboring  classes 
are  small  and  uncomfortable,  and  proper  cleanliness,  ventilation  and 
drainage  are  neglected ;  but  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  lessens  the 
injury  to  health  from  those  evils.  Oporto :  It  is  the  habit  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  handicraftsmen  in  the  large  cities  to  lodge  for 
five  days  in  the  town,  and  to  pass  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights 
with  their  friends  or  families  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  eight 
miles  in  the  country ;  and,  as  their  lodgings  in  the  towns  are  bad 
and  small,  their  migration  to  country  quarters  for  two  days  in  the 
week  is  probably  not  to  the  disadvant^e  of  the  health  or  the 
morals  of  the  working-classes.  The  Azores:  Cottages,  in  general, 
poorly  built,  dirty,  ill-drained,  and  crowded  together. 

Prussia. — Cologne.  Workmen's  families  generaUy  occupy  froia 
one  to  two  rooms  without  any  comforts.  Hamburg:  Dwellings 
are  generally  healthy,  but  rents  are  high. 

Russia. — Nicolmeff.    Some  workmen  live  in  their  own  cottages, 
which  are  built  of  mud  and  thatched  with  reeds,  tolerably  comfort- 
able in  summer,  but  very  close  and  confined  in  winter,  when  eveiy 
crevice,  crack  and  keyhole,  of  windows,  doors  and  apertures  are 
obliged  to  be  caulked  and  puttied  over,  which,  with  the  heating  and 
cooking  with  reeds,  flax-stems  and  dried  manure,  breeds  much  sidcness, 
and  carries  death,  amongst  children  especially.  Foreigners,  however, 
are  known  to  have  sufibred  equally  as  much,  and  in  some  instances 
more,  through  sickness  fVom  cold,  by  pursuing  an  opposite  course,  and 
foregoing  native  precautions  against  the  inclemency  of  the  winter. 
Odessa :  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  house-room  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  rents.    Furnished  lodgings  are  scarcely  known  here. 
The  lower  class  of  dwellings  are  miserable  places  of  abode,  and  the 
filth  and  stench  which  generally  surround  them  must  breed  disease. 
As  in  Nicolaieff,  the  ventilation  of  houses  of  even  the  better  order 
is  very  imperfect,  and  the  only  means  of  letting  in  f^resh  air  is 
through  one  pane,  which  is  made  to  open.    The  town  is  ill-supplied 
with  water,  being  dependent  on  the  fall  of  rain  for  what  is  fVesh, 
which  is  collected  in  cisterns.    For  common  purposes,  water  of  a 
brackish  quality  is  conveyed  from  a  distance  to  the  town  by  pipes, 
and  this  causes  an  increased  item  of  charge  to  the  people ;  bat 
there  are  hopes  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  a  suflicient 
supply  of  wholesome  water  will  be  obtained  fh>m  the  Dniester. 
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Poland:  The  dwellings  of  the  industrial  classes  in  Poland  are 
exceedingly  bad ;  no  effort  is  made  to  improve  them  or  to  take  any 
steps  whatever  in  that  direction.  In  Warsaw^  however,  a  workman 
might  find  fairly  wholesome  and  by  no  means  high-priced  lodgings, 
at  no  inconvenient  distance  from  his  work,  and  probably  not  be  so 
badly  off,  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  great  centres  in  more  civilized 
countries.  Poti :  Houses  very  bad,  both  in  construction  and  situa- 
tion, and  all  built  of  wood.  Riga:  In  a  town  of  100,000  inhabit- 
ants, crowded  into  flats  and  cellars,  a  workman  can  never  be  at  any 
great  distance  from  his  work.  As  a  rule,  house-ventilation  is  as 
bad  as  possible ;  the  drainage  is  almost  entirely  effected  b}'  gutters 
running  along  the  sides  of  the  streets ;  and  miasmatic  dirt,  over- 
crowding and  air-poisoning  exist  as  the  normal  condition  of  all 
dwellings,  except  those  of  the  very  highest  class.  Taganrog: 
Lodgings  are  provided  generally  by  the  employers  of  all  excepting 
day-laborers.  A  stage  made  with  boards,  ranged  round  a  heated 
room,  on  which  any  convenient  number  of  individuals  lie  down  in  a 
row,  under  cover  of  their  upper  clothing,  is  the  customary  accom- 
modation in  winter.  In  warm  weather  the  bare  ground,  and  canopy 
of  heaven,  with  any  kind  of  pfllow,  and  some  light  covering  as  a 
protection  ft'om  gnats,  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  convenient  place 
for  repose.  Healthy,  ventilated  lodgings  are  not  obtainable  by 
artisans,  and  are  with  difficulty  to  be  found  by  any  class. 

Saxe-Cobttrg. — ^The  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  are  not  as 
healthy  as  could  be  wished.  The  general  health  is,  however,  by  no 
means  bad.  The  houses  or  lo<lgings  are  all  small,  and  often  much 
crowded  where  the  families  are  large.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
poultr}'  is  kept  in  the  room  where  the  family  lives.  A  pigsty  and 
dunghill  are  always  sufficiently  near  the  entrance  of  the  house  to 
allow  thd  inhabitants  to  enjoy  their  effluvium.  As  far  as  ventilation 
is  concerned,  it  appears  to  be  useless  to  try  to  introduce  it.  Where 
it  has  been  made  a  point  of,  it  was  soon  made  useless  by  stopping 
up  the  aperture  made.  These  houses  never  have  cellars  or  drains. 
The  houses  sometimes  stand  on  small  pieces  of  ground,  which  are 
used  for  growing  potatoes.  Where  no  field  or  garden  adjoins, 
strips  of  land  are  always  to  be  hired,  which  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Saxony. — The  Saxon  workman  seeks  to  give  an  air  of  cleanliness 
and  neatness  both  to  the  exterior  and  interior  of  his  dwelling,  and 
as  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  German  race  to  acquire 
property,  or  something  they  may  call  their  own,  the  evils  of  large 
barrack  .lodgings  are  obviated,  at  least  in  the  lowlands,  so  that  a 
boose  has  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  families  in  it. 
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Spain. — Balearic  Islands,  The  artisans  usually  live  in  healthj 
parts  of  the  city,  in  humble  dwellings,  near  to  their  work. 
Porto  Rico:  The  workman  generally  lives  in  a  single  room,  say 
ten  feet  square,  without  windows  or  aperture,  except  the  door 
leading  from  the  patio  or  court.  So  dense  a  population,  in  so  small 
a  space,  is  naturally  very  much  crowded.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
three  stories  high,  and  all  are  built  strongly  of  brick  and  mortar. 
They  are  all  on  the  same  plan, — an  oblong  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  patio,  or  open  court.  Around  these  patios  are  the 
abodes  of  the  working-classes ;  these  are  rooms,  or,  as  we  should 
call  them,  cellars,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  square,  paved  with  stone, 
having  one  door,  and  no  other  opening,  for  free  ventilation.  In  a 
large  house  there  may  be  eight  or  ten  of  these  abodes ;  they  all  lead 
into  the  patio,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  well,  supplied  by  rain- 
water fh}m  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  is  a  flat  for  the  purpose,  and 
is  made  use  of  as  a  promenade  in  the  evening,  thus  contaminating 
the  water-supply  with  rejected  cigar-ends  and  the  eternal  spitting 
of  Spaniards.  Near  the  well,  in  the  patio,  is  the  cesspool,  so  near 
that  its  contents  must  inevitably  percolate  into  the  drinking-water, 
which  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  remarkable  fact  that 
although  I  have  been  here  eight  3'ears,  I  never  heard  of  one  being 
emptied.  Valencia :  Lodgings  are  obtained  close  to  work.  Ventil- 
ation is  not  generally  good ;  drainage  is  only  middling. 

.  SwTEDEN. — Gustafsberg.  Some  of  the  best  model  dwellings  that  I 
have  seen  are  at  the  chinaware  factory  at  this  place.  About  a 
dozen  have  been  erected  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  factoiy, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  proprietors  to  continue  their  construction 
till  the  most  of  their  hands — 400 — are  supplied.  Each  house  is 
designed  for  only  two  families,  and  is  4G  feet  long,  28  feet  wide  and 
one  and  a  half  stories  high.  There  are  three  rooms  to  a  family, 
besides  cellar,  and  a  garret  for  each  family  reached  by  portable  steps 
from  the  veranda.  Ventilation  and  drainage  arc  excellent,  and  there 
is  a  supply  of  good  water.  Each  family  has  the  use  of  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  good,  smooth  ground,  which  is  divided  into  a  vegetable 
and  flower  garden.  Everything  about  them  is  thorough  and  neat, 
and' they  might  readily  be  taken  as  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  mid- 
dle class.  Of  course,  the  oldest  and  best  hands  have  the  preference 
in  obtaining  such  dwellings.  GoUenburg:  The  lodgings  of  the 
laboring  classes  are,  in  general,  confined  to  one  room  and  a  kitchen 
for  each  family,  with  needful  outhouses  for  fuel  and  other  neces- 
saries ;  in  some  cases,  two  families  have  one  kitchen  in  common.  In 
the  model  lodging  houses,  where  the  rent,  in  general,  is  more  moder* 
ate  than  in  private  houses,  very  stringent  rules  as  to  cleanliness  and 
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order  are  enforced,  and  the  apartments  are,  almost  without  exception, 
well-ventilated  and  cleanly  kept.  Stockholm :  Lodgings  snitable  for 
artisans  are  plentiful,  and  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of 
their  work.  The  poorer  classes  of  workmen  often  sleep  several  in 
one  room,  but  this  applies  chiefly  to  day-laborers  and  those  who 
cannot  depend  upon  a  weekly  salary.  The  artisans,  when  unmarried, 
occupy  one  room  apiece.  The  generality  of  the  rooms  are  low,  and 
not  very  well  ventilated,  especially  in  winter,  when,  owing  to  the 
cold,  double  windows  are  used,  the  inner  ones  being  pasted  up  so  as 
to  exclude  all  air.  No  cesspools  or  other  accumialations  of  decom- 
posing matter  are  tolerated,  and,  except  during  the  summer  months, 
all  unpleasantness  is  avoided.  A  very  efficient  staff  of  scavengers 
is  maintained,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  town  is  at  least  as  well  off, 
in  respect  to  health,  as  regards  drainage,  as  most  other  capitals. 

SwrrzERLAND. — The  majority  of  the  working  classes  reside  in  the 
country  in  their  own  cottages,  where  their  work  is  sometimes 
brought  to  them,  and  they  seldom  have  to  go  far  to  it.  Their 
cottages  are  generally  clean  and  comfortable,  but,  as  in  all  cold 
climates,  the  ventilation  is  defective,  and  further,  the  smells  from 
the  dung,  often  heaped  up  close  to  the  very  door,  and  the  liquid 
manure,  are  at  times  very  offensive,  though  they  do  not  appear  to 
produce  any  bad  effects. 

Tripoli. — In  the  country,  both  employers  and  employed  occupy 
tents,  or  live  in  the  open  air.  In  the  towns  and  villages,  the  houses 
of  the  laboring  classes  are,  in  every  respect,  of  a  very  inferior 
description,  as  regards  drainage,  cleanliness,  and,  indeed,  every- 
thing that  conduces  to  health.  Lodgings  can  be  found  at  no  great 
distance  from  work. 

Turkey. — Anatolia.  The  married  men,  of  the  lowest  class,  have 
each,  in  general,  a  little  house,  consisting  of  two  rooms.  They  are 
fairly  well  ventilated,  for  the  wind  and  rain  come  in  everywhere 
through  the  chinky  walls  and  roof.  Outside  is  a  small  courtyard, 
enclosed  by  high  walls ;  it  acts  as  general  dustbin  and  sink,  till  a 
heavy  rain,  or  some  extra  activity  of  the  women,  clears  it  out ;  this 
happens  once  a  month.  There  is  a  drain,  but  it  is  seldom  in  work- 
ing order,  and  it  is  invariably  too  poorly  built  to  be  of  much  service 
at  any  time.  Bagdad:  The  houses  are  ill-ventilated,  drainage  is 
very  bad,  and  miasmatic  dirt,  overcrowding  and  air-poisoning  are 
the  rule  throughout  all  the  towns  of  Turkish  Arabia.  The  form  of 
the  houses  is  a  square  or  parallelogram,  surrounding  a  court  into 
which  the  rooms  open;  and  there  is  seldom  any  opening  to  the 
OQtside  of  the  building  except  the  entrance-door.    The  roofs  are 
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flat,  and  on  these  the  occupants  sleep  in  sammer.  The  honses 
consist  of  only  one  floor,  none  having  an  upper  story.  Beyrout  : 
A  workingman  can  usually  find  pretty  good  lodgings  or  houses  at 
a  short  distance  from  his  work,  outside  the  town, — they  being  more 
healthy  and  better  ventilated  than  within  the  walls.  Epinis:  The 
journeymen's  houses  are  of  a  humble  kind,  always  situated  in  the 
least  expensive  quarters,  and  built  of  the  cheapest  materials  the 
place  aflbrds.  Some  of  them  have  but  one,  others  two,  and,  more 
rarely,  three  rooms, — all  on  the  ground  floor.  In  the  towns,  itiner- 
ants and  unmarried  journeymen,  who  do  not  live  with  their  relations, 
sometimes  lodge  in  khans,  but  more  frequently  in  mandras,  which 
are  a  sort  of  small  barrack,  built  round  a  courtyard,  with  one 
entrance  from  the  street.  To  each  mandta  there  is  a  cook-house,  a 
well,  and  other  conveniences  in  common.  Mandras  are  supposed 
to  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  men.  The  dwelling-houses  are  gen- 
erally well  ventilated.  Main,  or  street  drainage  is  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly carried  out ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are 
cleanly,  and  careful  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  miasmatic  dirt 
on  their  premises.  There  is  no  overcrowding,  unless  it  may  be  at 
times  in  the  mandras.  Koordistan:  The  houses  ifthabited  here, 
generally  speaking,  consist  of  a  small  cow-house  and  two  rooms 
made  of  mud  and  rough  stones.  Ventilation  there  is  none,  and  the 
previously  stifling  atmosphere  is  increased  by  the  only  means  avail- 
able to  the  poorer  classes  for  warming  their  dwellings.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  coal,  and  the  scarcity,  and  consequent  exorbitant 
prices,  of  wood  and  charcoal,  this  is  done  by  burning  cakes  called 
"tezek,"  made  of  dried  cow  and  horse  dung — collected  during 
summer  and  winter  in  a  trough,  which  stands  at  the  side  of  eveiy 
house — mixed  with  straw.  The  odors  exhaled  fcom  the  wretched 
cow-house,  with  the  stench,  filth  and  closeness  engendered  in  apart- 
ments so  tenanted,  is  indescribable ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  drains, 
proper  closets,  and  ventilation  of  any  kind,  Would  decimate  the 
country,  were  it  not  for  the  extraordinary  salubrity  of  the  air.  As 
it  is,  in  spring  and  summer,  typhus  fever  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases— all  traceable  to  overcrowding  and  want  of  drainage — prevail 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  carry  ofl*  or  disable  numerous 
victims.  Monastir:  The  dwellings  of  the  agricultural  class  are 
composed  of  earth  of  a  clayey  soil  mixed  with  straw-bricks  of  the 
same  material,  left  to  harden  in  the  sun.  Glass  windows  are  seldom 
to  be  seen ;  a  simple  wooden  shutter  is  used  to  close  the  hole  that 
gives  light  to  the  common  apartment.  The  floor  is  not  planked, 
and,  in  the  winter,  the  inhabitants  are  squatted  in  a  circle  around  a 
wood-fire,  the  smoke  of  which  finds  its  way  out  by  the  roof.  In  the 
towns,  the  houses  are  bettor ;  they  are  more  or  less  weather-proof, 
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are  glazed,  and  have  fireplaces  with  chimneys.  Rhodes :  Lodgings, 
thou^li  deficient  in  many  respects,  are  healthy,  free  from  miasmatic 
dirt,  overcrowding  or  air-poisoning,  and  can  be  procured  close  to 
the  place  where  the  work  may  be  going  on.  Scutari:  Lodgings 
here  are  very  difficult  to  find,  and  are  over-ventilated  and  badly 
drained.  Senna:  Lodgings  are  high  priced  and  poor.  The  houses 
consist  only  of  a  ground-floor,  and  there  is  no  house-drainage. 
Smyrna:  The  dwellings  of  the  peasantry,  in  the  villages,  generally 
consist  of  rude  huts,  built  of  stone  and  mud,  with  unglazed  windows 
and  rough  wooden  shutters,  the  roof  being  formed  of  trunks  of  trees 
placed  across  the  wall,  and  covered  with  a  sort  of  thatch  of  reeds  or 
bushes,  battered  down  with  earth  and  gravel,  until  rendered  imper- 
vious to  the  rain. 

Uruguay. — Monte  Video.  Lodgings  are  always  overcrowded,  and 
without  any  provision  for  healthy  ventilation  or  cleanliness.  If  the 
worklngman's  occupation  be  in  town,  he  can  obtain  lodging  at  a 
not  inconvenient  distance. 

Venezuela. — Dwelling-houses  can  commonly  be  procured,  both 
in  towns  and  the  agricultural  districts,  well  ventilated  and  drained, 
and  free  f^om  miasmatic  dirt,  overcrowding  and  air-poisoning,  and 
can  almost  always  be  found  (population  being  so  scanty)  at  a  short 
distance  Arom  the  places  where  work  has  to  be  performed. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  points  demonstrated  by  the  tables  of 
this  chapter,  and  the  information  given  concerning  working- 
men's  homes  in  this  and  other  states  and  foreign  countries, 
we  are  led  to  consider  the  following  summary  of  results  as 
being  established  on  facts. 

Summary  of  Results. 

First*  That  but"  an  insignificant  proportion  of  workingmen, 
whose  condition  we  investigated,  are  able  to  own  their  own 
houses. 

Second,  That,  among  them,  the  families  containing  the 
greatest  number  of  child  workers  occupy  the  most  crowded 
rooms  and  the  inferior  class  of  tenements. 

Third.  That  about  three-quarters  of  these  workingmen's 
homes  are  in  good  condition  as  regards  locality  and  needful 
sanitary  provisions ;  but — 

Fourth.  That  nearly  one-half  of  the  unskilled  laborers  live 
in  inferior  tenements. 
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Fifth.  That  while  the  homes  of  these  workingmcn  compare 
most  favorably  with  those  in  foreign  countries  and  other  states 
of  the  Union,  yet,  in  certain  of  the  United  States,  working- 
men  have  better  opportunities  for  acquiring  homes  of  their 
own. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Fuel. 

♦ 
The  outlay  for  fuel  forms  one  of  the  most  necessary  items 

of  expenditure  in  a  workingman's  cost  of  living.  Food  most 
be  cooked,  and  during  our  oftentimes  rigorous  winters  the 
securing  of  the  necessary  warmth  in  homes  becomes  as  essen- 
tial as  a  proper  supply  of  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
stomach  is  often  stinted  that  the  body  may  be  kept  warm. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  expenses,  as  regards 
place  of  residence,  occupation  or  pecuniary  condition.  While 
the  rich  man  satisfies  his  hunger  or  appetite  with  the  best  or 
richest  food,  the  poor  man  can  supply  his  needs  with  articles 
of  a  plainer  and  cheaper  fare,  and  may  be  healthier  for  it. 

But.it  req[uires  the  same  kind  of  fuel,  and  as  much  of  it,  to 
properly  keep  a  poor  man  wann,  as  it  does  a  rich  one,  and 
while  the  rich  man  may  use  many  times  the  quantity  of  fuel 
to  heat  his  mansion  that  the  poor  man  does  to  warm  his  tene- 
ment, yet  the  individual  requirements  are  the  same,  and  the 
amount  expended  forms  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
workingman's  income  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  million- 
aire. The  subjoined  table  shows  the  amount  expended  for 
fuel  by  the  families  visited,  subdivided  in  the  pre'sentation  as 
regards  places,  occupation  and  kind  of  labor. 
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Table. — Average  Yearly  Cost  of  Fuel. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


No.  of 
Familici. 


Cost  of  FoeL 


Avenigtt 
Yoarly  Cost. 


Places. 
Under  8,000  population,     . 
From  8,000  to  16,000  population, 
Above  16,000  population,  . 


Totals, 


Occupations. 
Building  trades, . 
Boots,  shoes  and  leather, 
Metal  workers,  .  • 


u 


tt 


Mill  operatives,  . 


44 
U 


44 

44 


Outdoor  employments, 
Shop  trades, 


5ib., 

SfC-f 
«Al7«, 

unsk.f 
sk., 
unsk.^ 
overseers^ 
unsk.^ 

unsk.^ 


Totals, 

EiNi>  OP  Labor. 
Skilled,      .... 
Unskilled,  .... 
Overseers,  .... 

Totals, 


120 
123 
152 


895 


57 
88 
61 
17 
85 
42 
4 
107 
24 
10 


895 


205 

176 

4 


895 


15,400  65 
6,411  65 
6,532  40 


117,344  70 


f  2,576  70 
1,738  25 
2,933  20 

637  20 
1,606  40 
1,707  75 

214  00 
4,847  00 
1.209  60 

376  60 


117,344  70 


110,063  16 

7,067  55 

214  00 


117.344  70 


145  01 
43  99 
42  98 


143  91 


145  19 
45  74 
48  09 
87  48 
45  89 
40  66 
53  50 
40  63 
50  40 
37  66 


f43  91 


146  81 

40  16 
53  50 


143  91 


The  uniform  Decessity  of  the  expense  for  fuel  finds  a  par- 
allel in  its  uniform  cost.  In  the  various  places  the  variation 
is  hardly  appreciable.  The  overseers  and  skilled  workmen 
in  shop  trades  expend  somewhat  more  than  the  other  work- 
ingmen,  but  there  is  not  the  difference  of  the  price  of  a  ton 
of  coal  or  a  cord  of  wood  between  the  averages  of  the  skilled 
and  unskilled  workingmen,  considered  as  classes.  Two 
among  the  families  visited  obtained  their  supply  of  fuel  from 
the  streets,  the  children  being  obliged  to  collect  it;  but, 
happily,  such  destitution  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of 
families. 

Where  all  the  rooms  of  the  tenement  are  situated  upon  the 
same  floor,  the  heat  from  the  kitchen  fire  is  thoroughly  utilized, 
bat  if  the  kitchen  and  living-room  are  in  different  stories,  two 
fires  are  necessary  for  comfort,  at  an  increased  expense,  part 
of  which  is  actually  a  loss.     The  building  of  tenements  upon 
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the  ^flaf  system,  or  the  use  of  a  stove  so  constructed  as  to 
carry  off  culinary  vapors,  thus  rendering  it  tolerable  in  the 
living-room,  would  seem  to  be  practical  ways  of  diminishing 
the  outlay  for  fuel  and  securing  the  full  benefit  of  that  used. 
Such  stoves  as  are  mentioned  are  in  use  in  France,  Sweden 
and  other  European  countries,  thus  materially  reducing  the 
expense  for  fuel,  which,  in  those  countries  destitute  of  a  coal- 
supply,  or  without  facilities  for  its  cheap  transportation,  is 
inordinately  high.  In  many  countries,  the  poorer  classes  arc 
obliged  to  depend  upon  peat  or  compressed  fuel  made  from 
refuse  of  various  kinds.  Charcoal  is  much  used  by  those  who 
can  afford  it. 

To  show  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  yearly  by  workingmen  in 
Massachusetts,  we  append  two  statements,  specially  obtained. 

Ist.  An  outdoor  laborer  used — 2  tons  of  coal  (at  $9.50), 
$19  ;  1  cord  of  wood,  $8  ;  1  cord  of  wood,  $5.50 ;  total  cost, 
$32.50. 

2d.  A  skilled  mechanic  made  use  of — 3  tons  of  coal  (at 
$10),  $30;  2  cords  of  wood,  split,  $22;  1  cord  of  wood, 
split,  $8.50 ;  a  total  of  $60.50. 

The  only  point  deducible  from  our  family  statements  as 
regards  fuel,  which  could  be  considered  as  a  result,  would  be 
founded  on  its  proportionate  cost  to  the  total  expenses ;  as  its 
percentage  is  fully  considered  in  the  comparison  which  we 
institute  in  Chapter  X.,  with  Engel's  law,  its  special  presenta- 
tion here  is  unnecessary. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 
Food. 


The  item  of  expense  for  the  means  of  subsistence  is  the 
largest,  pecuniarily,  that  the  workingman  has  to  meet,  and  is 
the  one  of  most  vital  necessity.  Absorbing,  as  it  univer- 
sally does,  much  more  than  half  of  his  income,  it  is  the  one 
in  which  retrenchment  is  most  often  instituted  in  cases  of  pro- 
longed sickness,  loss  of  employment  or  reduced  wages. 
Then  it  is  found  that  to  satisfy  one's  hunger  is  not  so  expen- 
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sive  as  it  is  to  gratify  one's  appetite.  Omitting  all  discussion 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular  kind  of  diet, 
we  pass  directly  to  the  presentation  of  averages  of  expendi- 
ture, of  the  families  considered,  for  food  in  the  aggregate, 
and  for  groceries,  meat,  fish  and  milk,  which  are  the  prime 
necessaries.  For  the  consolidation  of  expenses  of  this  nature, 
we  have  included  under  the  head  **  groceries "  those  articles 
commonly  called  provisions,  and  also  kerosene  oil,  which  is 
almost  universally  used  for  lighting  purposes  by  workingmen, 
and  which  is,  as  universally,  purchased  at  grocery  stores. 
This  expense  for  light  varies  from.$3.60  to  $6  per  year, 
being  for  from  18  to  30  gallons  of  oil  at  20  cents  per  gallon. 
Four  families,  whose  food  outlay  could  not  be  accurately 
subdivided,  have  been  dropped  in  the  following  table,  which 
is  explicit  as  regards  occupations  and  kind  of  labor. 
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As  in  the  case  of  fad,  the  averages  for  food  seem  limited,  by 
a  natural  law,  to  prescribed  bounds.  From  the  $410.96  of  the 
unskilled  workmen  in  shops,  to  the  $469.12  of  the  salaried 
overseers,  seems  but  a  slight  step,  yet  these  figures  are  the 
minimum  and  maximum  ones,  and  the  other  averages  range 
themselves  intermediately.  Between  the  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, as  classes,  there  is  a  variation  of  but  a  trifle  more  than 
ten  dollars.  Inspecting  the  sub-divisions,  wo  find  the  over- 
seers' families  the  greatest  consumers  of  meat,  those  of 
skilled  shop-mechanics  coming  next,  while  unskilled  work- 
men of  the  same  branch  and  outdoor  laborers  make  the 
smallest  outlay  for  animal  food. 

For  fish,  overseers  spend  the  most  and  skilled  mill 
operatives  the  least.  .  For  milk,  overseers  the  most  and 
unskilled  laborers  in  shops  the  least.  For  groceries,  the 
largest  outlay  is  by  those  in  skilled  shop  trades,  the  smallest 
by  those  in  the  building  trades.  A  great  number  of  most 
interesting  and  instructive  comparisons  can  be  formed  by 
means  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  above  table. 

To  complete  the  showing,  an  exhibit  based  on  nationality 
and  size  of  family  immediately  succeeds. 


Table  II. — Food  Expenditure  as  regards  NaXionality  and  Size  of 

Family. 


« 

CLASSIFICATION. 

1 

Food,  Yearly 
Average. 

classification. 

i 

Food,  Yearly 
Average. 

Nationautuss. 
American, 
English, 
French,  . 

French  Canadian, . 
German, 
Irish, 
Scotch,  . 

125 

80 

2 

29 

26 

133 

2 

397 

1406  72 
445  86 
436  10 
414  15 
441  38 
422  36 
416  55 

Size  of  Family. 
2  adults,    . 
2  adults,  1  child, 
2  adults,  2  children,.. 
2  adults,  3  children,  . 
2  adults,  4  children,  . 
2  adults,  5  children,  . 
2  adults,  6  children,  . 

Totals, . 

4 

27 

92 

121 

102 

42 

9 

f 481  00 
348  87 
380  87 
407  37 
461  22 
479  93 
556  86 

Totals, 

(422  16 

397 

(422  16 

The  English,  traditionally  a  race  of  hearty  eaters,  lead  in 
food  outlay,  while  the  Americans,  for  once,  have  their  name 
attached  to  a  minimum  expenditure ;  between  the  extremes, 
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however,  the  difference  is  hardly  material.  The  fiiinilies 
without  children  live  well,  if  the  sum,  comparatively  taken, 
isaguidp;  but  "good  company  "  may  tend  to  swell  the  ex- 
pense. With  one  child  to  feed,  there  comes  a  shrinkage  in 
outlay,  and  it  is  only  by  successive  steps  up  to  the  family  of 
five  children,  that  the  two  adults'  average  is  again  reached. 
With  six  children j  naturally,  the  largest  food  expense,  shown 
in  our  returns,  is  attained. 

Meat  forms  the  most  concentrated  form  of  nutriment,  and, 
undoubtedly,  no  kind  of  food  is  more  generally  liked.  As 
an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  dietary  statistics, 
we  give  a  table  mentioning  the  number  of  times  daily  that 
meat,  or  its  equivalents,  fish  and  eggs,  were  eaten  by  the 
families  visited.  In  the  preparation  of  the  table,  as  regards 
equivalents,  eggs  at  breakfast  and  fish  at  supper,  ot  vice 
versa^  we  considered  as  "  meat "  for^  one  meal. 

Tablb  m. — CcmsumptUm  of  Meat  in  WorHngmevCs  Families. 


J 

1 
1 

Hbat, 

TUCKS  SAm  BACB  DAT. 

E  -g 

CLASSIFICATION. 

h 

« 

£  S 

^ 

i 

i 

1  S 

e 
O 

I 

s 

3§4 

Occupations. 

« 

Building  trades, 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather,  . 

SiC*^     * 

67 

1 

48 

13 

. 

SfCmf            . 

39 

4 

29 

6 

• 

Metal  workers, . 

SfC»f      • 

61 

-. 

34 

27 

.. 

unsk.j 

17 

5 

8 

4 

— 

Mill  operatives, 

Sni.j       • 

85 

— 

28 

7 

- 

• 

unsk.. 

42 

1 

19 

22 

- 

u                u 

• 

.  overseers. 

4 

— 

1 

3 

-. 

Outdoor  employments, 

unsk.. 

108 

62 

39 

4 

3 

Shop  trades, 

•           SiCt,      • 

24 

1 

21 

2 

- 

unsk,^ 

•        •       • 

10 

9 

1 

— 

— 

Totals, 

397 

83 

223 

88 

3 

Kind  of  Laboi 

I, 

Skilled,      . 

•        •        • 

216 

6 

155 

55 

«. 

Unskilled, . 

•  .     •        • 

177 

77 

67 

SO 

8 

Overseers, . 

.        •        . 
•        I        . 

4 

- 

1 

3 

- 

Totals, 

397 

83 

223 

88 

3 

Of  the  whole  number  of  families  but  three  had  animal 
food  less  than  once  a  day ;  in  two  cases ,  twice  a  week,  in  one 
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family  three  times.  About  56  per  cent  of  the  families  have 
meat  twice  a  day,  and  22  per  cent  three  times.  The  ratios 
in  each  occupation  are  shown  as  plainly  as  is  possible  in  the 
table.  The  skilled  workmen  lead  in  the  consumption  of  the 
kind  of  food  considered. 

Much  has  been  said'  and  written  concerning  the  ^higher 
level "  of  the  American  workingman  as  regards  his  manner  of 
living.  In  this  chapter,  we  have  to  deal  only  with  his  food ; 
and,  with  the  desire  of  shedding  some  light  on  the  question 
of  **  higher  level,"  we  insert  some  comparative  statements  as 
regf^rds  this  part  of  his  manner  of  living.  The  Swiss  are  a 
frugal  but  well-fed  people,  and  in  comparison  with  a  laborer 
of  that  nationality  wo  place  an  American  mechanic  and  an 
Irish-born  outdoor  laborer,  as  regards  variety,  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  used  by  themselves  and  families. 

The  home  statements  were  specially  obtained  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  foreign  one  is  derived  from  a  report  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  consuls. 

• 

Tablb   IV. — Comparative  Showing  of  the  Manner  of  Living  in 

Maaaachueetta  and  Switzerland. 


Qdaittitt  Consumxd  Tbablt  bt  Famiuss  or— 

ARTICLES. 

American  Meebanlc 

SwlM  Laborer. 

Irlsh-born  Laborer. 

9  Adults,  4  children. 

3iulnlta,6chUdren. 

3  adnlti,  5  children. 

Bread,      .... 

^^ 

8,210  lbs. 

Brown  Bread, . 

52  loaves. 

— 

52  loaves. 

Biscuit,    . 

87  lbs. 

— 

-. 

Crackers, 

41    " 

— 

80  lbs. 

Milk, 

865  qts. 

858  qU. 
57  lbs. 

880  qts. 

Coffee,     . 

19  lbs. 

6  lbs. 

"      (chicory),    . 

- 

About  |1  worth. 

28  " 

"      essence  of,  . 

— 

"     |2     " 

— . 

Tea, 

12  lbs. 

<- 

12  lbs. 

Sugar,     . 

296  " 

— 

198  " 

Eggs,       . 

59  doz. 

~ 

86  doz. 

Buiter,     . 

180  lbs. 

— 

109  lbs. 

Cheese,    . 

69  " 

. 

57  " 

Molasses, 

10  gals. 
8,186  lbs. 

— 

12  gals. 
1,568  lbs. 

Flour  (wheat), 

57  lbs. 

Indian  Meal,   . 

24  " 

— 

. 

Salt,         .        .        . 

20  •• 

86  lbs. 

15  lbs. 

Soda,  Cream  Tartar,  etc.. 

(1  worth. 

- 

. 

Meat  (bacon). 

— 

11  lbs. 

. 

Beef,  soup  and  corned,    . 

80  lbs. 

-. 

299  lbs. 

Beef  and  Pork,  roasting, 

160  " 

^ 

129  - 

63 
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Table  IV. — Concluded. 


QuAXTiTT  CoMunD  Tkaslt  bt  Fairlibs  or— 

ARTICLES. 

Ameiic&n  Mochftnie, 

Swiis  Laborer. 

Irish-born  Laborer, 

3iidnlU,4cbUdreii. 

3  udnlts,  8  children. 

2  adolts,  5  chlldreB. 

Mutton,   .... 

69  lbs. 

Poultry,  .... 

90    " 

— 

23  lbs. 

Fresh 'Pork,     . 

43  " 

— 

— 

Salt  Pork, 

59  " 

» 

130  lbs. 

Fish,  salt,  fresh  and  dried. 

160  " 

— 

208  " 

Potatoes, 

14  bu. 

53  bu. 

24  bu. 

Cabbage  (sauerkraut),  . 

— 

50  hds.  p'cklM. 

- 

t        .        .        . 

— 

— 

400  lbs. 

Onions,    .... 

2bu. 

— 

Ibn. 

Beans,      .... 

52  qts. 

— 

52  qts. 

Other    vegetables     and 

• 

fruit,     .... 

130.15  worth. 

(G  worth. 

(7  worth. 

Dried    fruits    (currants. 

« 

etc.),  .  . 

12  lbs. 

— 

» 

Canned  fruit,  . 

30  " 

— 

— 

Raisins,    .... 

25  " 

— 

— 

Lard,       .... 

147  " 

57  lbs. 

911bs. 

Pigs'  grease,    . 

- 

57  " 

— 

Spices  (assorted),   . 

2  lbs. 

— 

- 

Pickles,    .... 

11.60  worth. 

— 

-. 

Ketchup, .... 

(2  worth. 

- 

- 

Pepper,    .... 

2  lbs. 

— 

2  lbs. 

Mustard, .... 

50  cts,  worth. 

— 

25  cts.  worth. 

Vinegar,  .... 

3  gals. 

"" 

2  gals. 

In  some  few  cases,  when  the  exact  weight  or  measure  was 
not  obtainable,  we  have  indicated  the  comparative  proportion 
by  a  money  value.  It  will  be  seen  that  bread,  milk,  pota- 
toes and  cabbage  form  the  major  items  of  the  Swiss  laborers 
diet;  coffee  he  freely  indulges  in,  but  eschews  tea ;  salt  fur- 
nishes his  principal  savor.  The  meat-eating  propensities  of 
our  workingmen  are  fully  demonstrated,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  variety  and  quality  of.  his  other  articles  of  diet 
(especially  the  uniform  use  of  white  bread),  unmistakably 
indicate  a  superior  style  of  living  in  this  respect. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  family  returns  in  Chapter  HI. 
will  give  additional  information,  of  a  corroborative  nature, 
concerning  the  food  of  our  industrial  classes.  As  supple- 
mentary to  those  presentations,  we  give  hereinafter  the  results 
of  inquiries  made  by  our  agents  as  to  the  manner  of  living  in 
corporation  boarding-houses  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  in  this 
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state,  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  being  mentioned, 
also  number  of  boarders  of  each  sex,  price  for  board,  etc. 

Manner  op  Living  in  Corporation  Boarding-Houses. 

Arlington. — Fifty  boarders,  men  and  women  ;  price  paid : 
men,  $4;  women,  $2.75.  Breakfast:  meat,  potatoes,  bread, 
butter,  pies,  doughnuts,  cake,  tea  and  coffee.  Dinner :  tea, 
coffee,  meat,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  pickles,  bread, 
butter,  pudding  and  pie.  Supper :  tea,  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
sauce,  cake,  doughnuts,  pie  and  meat.  Have  two  kinds  of 
meat  at  every  meal  on  men's  table,  and  twice  per  day  on 
women's  table ;  otherwise  they  live  the  same.  No  extra  charge 
for  washing.  In  all  the  boarding-houses  they  have  baked  beans 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  and  fish  for  dinner  on 
Fridays,  but  have  cold  meat  besides.  Nothing  is  lost,  as 
what  is  left  from  one  meal  is  warmed  up  for  the  next.  All 
boarding-house  keepers,  on  the  corporation,  pay  only  a  nom- 
inal sum  for  rent,  not  half  the  rent  value  of  thd  houses. 

Atlantic, — Eighty  boarders,  all  women ;  price  paid :  $2.50, 
including  ordinary  washing.  Doors  locked  at  ten.  Two 
persons  to  each  room.  Have  a  sitting-room  in  common. 
These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  corporation  boarding-houses. 
In  this  boarding-hpuse  the  proprietor  exercises  a  strict  super- 
vision over  boarders,  and  if  they  do  not  conduct  themselves 
properly  they  are  expelled.  Breakfast:  hot  biscuit  and 
butter,  pie  and  tea.  Dinner :  meat,  either  roast,  boiled  or 
fried,  and  potatoes,  with  other  vegetables  occasionally,  pie 
or  pudding  and  tea.  Supper :  tea,  toast  or  bread  and  butter, 
sauce,  and  pie  or  cake.  The  Atlantic  corporation  allow  $1 
per  month  for  each  girl  boarder  to  the  boarding-house,  which 
is  a  premium  for  girls  to  leave  home  and  go  to  such  houses. 
Each  corporation  fixes  the  price  of  board  for  women.  There 
is  no  reason  why  men  should  pay  so  much  more  for  board 
than  women,  and  the  rates  should  bo  equalized  ;  for  it  is  the 
general  testimony  of  boarding-house  keepers  that  they  would 
as  soon  keep  men  for  the  same  price,  but  have  to  charge  men 
more  to  help  pay  for  the  girls. 

Duck  MilL — ^Forty  boarders.  For  married  persons  only. 
Price  pajd:   men,  $3.75;   women,  $2.75.     Breakfast:   two 
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kinds  of  meat,  tea  and  coffeo,  hot  biscuit,  bread,  butter,  pie 
and  cake.  Dinner :  hot  and  cold  meat,  pot^itoes  and  other 
vegetables,  pie  and  pudding,  bread,  butter  and  tea.  Supper : 
same  as  breakfast.     Women  do  their  own  extra  washing. 

Everett. — ^Forty-eight  boarders,  single  and  married.  Men, 
$3.75  ;  women,  $2.50  per  week,  including  ordinary  washing. 
Breakfast :  hot  biscuit,  butter,  two  days  per  week  cold  meat 
and  potatoes,  three  days  per  week  either  meat  or  fish-hash, 
pie,  tea  and  coffee.  Dinner :  meat,  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables, when  in  season,  pie  or  pudding,  bread,  butter  and  tea. 
Supper :  bread,  butter,  cake,  doughnuts  or  pie,  and  tea. 

Pacific. — One  hundred  and  twenty-five  boarders,  two-thirds 
women;  price  paid  for  board:  men  $4,  women  $2.50;  in 
the  latter  case  it  includes  ordinary  washing.  Two  persons  to 
each  room.  A  large  sitting-room  is  supplied  for  the  use  of 
boarders,  who  live  in  their  own  rooms  principally.  Doors 
locked  at  ten  each  evening,  but  men  allowed  night-kejrs. 
Breakfast  at  six  o'clock :  hot  biscuit,  butter,  meat,  potatoes, 
pie,  tea  and  coffee.  Dinner  at  twelve :  meat  of  some  kind* 
potatoes,  bread,  pie,  pudding  and  tea.  Supper :  tea,  bread, 
butter,  sauce,  cake  or  doughnuts,  and  pie.  Fridays,  for 
dinner,  have  meat  and  fish;  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
morning  have  baked  beans,  and  on  Sundays,  oysters,  when  in 
season. 

Pemberton. — ^Forty  boarders,  mostly  married ;  price  paid : 
men  $3.50,  women  $2.75  per  week.  Women  generally  do 
their  own  washing.  Breakfast:  hot  biscuit,  bread,  butter, 
cold  meat,  pie  or  cake,  sauce,  tea  and  coffee.  Dinner :  hot 
meat,  cold  meat,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  pi^  or  pud- 
ding, sauce,  bread,  butter  and  tea.  Supper:  bread,  butter, 
sauce,  cold  meat,  pie,  cake  and  tea. 

Washington. — One  hundred  boarders,  men  and  women; 
price  for  board :  men  $3.50,  women  $2.50  per  week,  includ- 
ing ordinary  washing.  Breakfast :  hot  biscuit,  butter,  some- 
times meat-hash,  sometimes  cold  meat,  pie  or  cake,  sauce 
and  tea.  Dinner :  meat  and  potatoes  with  pudding,  bread, 
butter  and  tea.     Supper,  about  the  same  as  breakfast. 
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Wo  next  present  a  few  points  of  information  concerning 
food  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  drawn  from  those  authentic 
sources,  the  reports  of  English  consuls  there  resident. 

Food  in  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Georgia. — Savannah.  For  breakfast,  tea  or  coffee,  hominy 
and  molasses,  or  butter,  and  bread ;  for  dinner,  vegetables 
and  meat,  either  salt  or  fresh,  and  bread,  hominy  or  rice ;  for 
supper,  the  same  materials  as  at  breakfast. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire. — Every  variety  of  food  is 
met  with  here,  and  in  great  abundance.  Wheat  flour  is 
extensively  used  in  varieties  of  pics,  hot  cakes  and  biscuits ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  is  said  to 
suffer  from  some  form  of  dyspepsia,  attributable,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  inordinate  use  of  saleratus,  a  carbonate  of  potash. 

New  York. — Buffalo.  There  is  a  variety  of  food,  but  of 
a  very  inferior  quality,  and  very  ill-cooked.  The  general 
poorness  of  the  butcher's  meat  consumed  in  Buffalo,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  the  animals  slaughtered  are  brought 
from  a  great  distance,  and  are  usually  mere  prairie  cattle,  not 
fattened  expressly  for  market. 

South  Carolina. — ^The  principal  articles  of  food  are  rice, 
hominy  (thefliuty  particles  of  the  Indian  corn  when  boiled), 
wheaten  bread,  and  fresh  and  salted  beef  and  pork.  In  the 
summer  season  a  bountiful  supply  of  fresh  garden  vegetables 
can  be  had,  and  in  winter,  potatoes  are  imported  from  the 
Northern  States. 

Texas. — Oalveston.  Pork,  bacon,  bread  made  from  Indian 
com,  and  potatoes.  Flour,  coffee,  tea  and  sugar  are  enjoyed 
by  those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  them. 

As  forming  a  most  interesting  fund  of  useful  information, 
offering  the  means  to  every  workingman  of  contrasting  his 
situation,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  his  fellow-laborers  in 
many  foreign  countries,  we  insert  the  following  carefully- 
collated  data,  illustrating  the  point  of  food-consumption  in 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  etc. 
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Food  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Austria. — Ragusa,  Breakfast  of  lemonade  and  dry  toast ;  copious 
dinner  at  2  p.  m.,  with  wine  of  the  country,  largely  mingled  with 
water ;  burnt  barley,  as  coffee,  after  dinner ;  no  tea  or  supper,  and 
no  tea,  coffee,  or  spirits  taken  on  any  occasion. 

Belgium. — Antwerp,  Meat,  fish  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are 
abundant.  The  Belgian  artisan  lives  chiefly  upon  farinaceous  or 
vegetable  food,  but  this  proceeds  from  necessity,  or.  a  desire  to 
economize,  and  not  from  preference  or  hygienic  considerations. 
The  beverage  consists  chiefly  of  cofffee  mixed  with  chicor}',  often  of 
defective  quality.  Tea  is  seldom  drank ;  sugar  is  rarely  seen,  and 
milk  is  a  luxury,  afforded  by  only  the  better  class  of  workmen. 
White  bread  is  used  by  the  upper  working  classes,  but  the  common 
bread,  mixed  with  r3'e,  is  principally  consumed  by  the  poorer 
workmen.  Namur  and  Liege :  Their  food  consists  of  white  bread, 
coffee  adulterated  with  chicor}^  milk  twice  a  day,  butter,  cheese, 
potatoes,  other  vegetables,  bacon  and  salt  pork,  and  butcher's  meat 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Colliers:  The  food  of  workmen  is  whit€ 
bread,  butter,  white  cheese,  bacon,  potatoes,  other  vegetables,  fresh 
meat  once  or  twice  a  week,  coffbe  mixed  with  chicory  twice  a  day. 

Brazil. — Para,  The  native  workman  requires  few  luxuries.  His 
meals  are  often  brought  and  eaten  near  the  site  of  his  work,  and 
consist  generally  of  dried  or  salted  fish,  or  meat  with  farinha '  (flour 
of  the  mandioca-root),  a  cup  of  cofflee  and  a  drink  of  cachaca.  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul:  As  regards  food,  beef,  mutton,  pork  and  poultry 
are  of  inferior  quality ;  fish,  bad  ;  vegetables  of  average  quality : 
bread  not  very  good.  Nearly  all  other  articles  of  food  are  imported 
from  Europe  or  the  United  States.  Sao  Paulo :  The  food  is  coarse, 
consisting  chiefly  of  "  feijas,"  a  species  of  black  bean,  which,  in  the 
interior,  they  cultivate  for  themselves,  and  pork  or  beef,  with 
^'  farinha,"  a  meal  made  from  the  root  of  the  mandioca,  anQ  eaten 
raw  with  their  food.  Out  of  the  towns,  beef  is  rarely  to  be  obtained, 
and  its  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  "  came  secca,"  or  dried  beef, 
which  is  stewed  with  the  beans.  Fowls,  too,  form  a  great  part  of 
their  diet.  The  beverages  are  cofffee,  and  water  mixed  with 
''  cachaca,"  a  spirit  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane. 

Colombia. — Panama,  Meat,  bread,  butter,  rice,  potatoes,  salt, 
"  chicha,"  the  native  beer,  and  sugar,  form  the  principal  diet  of  this 
region.  The  Indian  peasant  lives  entirely  on  coarse  bread  and  chicha. 

Dei^mare. — St,  Croix.  Indian  bread,  and  firesh  vegetables,  meat 
and  fish  form  the  principal  diet  here. 
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England. —  Birmingham.  Vegetables  are  but  little  used  by 
workingmcn,  being  high.  For  breakfast,  bread,  bacon,  tea  or  coffee ; 
for  dinner,  bacon  usually,  fresh  meats  being  dear.  Cheese  is  much 
used.  Halifax:  For  breakfast,  tea,  bread  and  butter  or  bacon; 
for  dinner,  a  chop,  with  bread  or  potatoes,  sometimes  a  pudding, 
tea,  with  bread,  etc.  Sheffield :  Most  workingmen  have  bread  and 
bacon  or  butter,  with  tea  or  coffee,  for  breakfast ;  fresh  meat  of 
some  kind,  or  bacon,  with  bread  or  vegetables,  for  dinner ;  light 
suppers,  chiefly  of  bread. 

Egypt. —  Alexandria,  The  artisans  here,  as  a  rule,  observe 
nearly  the  same  diet  as  in  England,  but  less  richly  cooked,  and  less 
in  amount,  especially  of  animal  food.  The  peasantry  live  priucipally 
upon  vegetables,  oil  and  fruit,  with  very  coarse  and  extremely  bad 
bread. 

France. — Charente.  The  chief  article  of  food  is  bread.  Vege- 
tables, cabbage,  kidney  beans  (dry  and*green), potatoes, artichokes, 
radishes,  lettuce,  salads,  cauliflower  and  asparagus  are  also  used. 
Soup,  daily,  of  fatty  bones  and  vegetables,  with  thick  admixture  of ' 
bread.  Beef  and  mutton,  roast,  occasionally ;  the  beverage  is  coffee. 
Cherbourg :  Soup,  made  of  beef  suet,  boiled  down  with  vegetables 
and  bread  ;  meat  seldom  ate.  In4;hc  country,  soup  made  of  pig's  lard 
instead  of  suet,  and  a  porridge  of  buckwheat^  butter  and  sour  milk, 
is  a  favorite  meal.  The  common  beverage  is  cider.  Lyons :  Work- 
men live  principally  on  soup,  cooked  with  vegetables,  meat,  bread 
and  light  red  wine.  The  latter  article  is  used  by  everybody,  and  by 
both  sexes,  and  forms  an  essential  portion  of  the  daily  food.  Coffee 
is  comparatively  neglected  and  replaced  by  a  black  and  very  sub- 
stantial broth.  Tea  is  used  only  in  sickness.  Meunion:  Food 
consists  principall}'  of  rice,  salt  flsh  and  vegetables ;  occasionally 
poultry  and  pork.  Mutton  and  beef  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  laboring  classes.  The  beverages  are  coffee  and  the  ordinary  Bor 
deaux  or  Provence  wines. 

Germany. — Hamburg,  The  general  standard  of  living  is  very 
low.    Markets  well  supplied  with  food. 

Greece. — Syra,  Bread,  cheese,  salt  fish,  fruit,  etc.  Very  little 
meat  is  consumed  by  the  laboring  classes.  Bread  is  not  so  good  as 
it  should  be ;  flour  from  damaged  wheat  is  too  often  mixed  with 
good.  Butter  is  rare  and  expensive,  oil  being  chiefly  used  by  the 
natives. 

Italy. — Florence.  Diet  consists  principally  of  bread,  soup,  sau- 
sage, bacon,  rice,  beans,  macaroni,  potatoes;  and  for  drink,  black 
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coffee.  Milan:  Diet  consists  of  macaroni,  vegetables,  or  pulse 
and  fish.  Meat  twice  a  week.  Piedvfioni  and  Lomhardy:  The 
workmen  here  are  contented  with  polenta  for  breakfast  and  supper, 
a  portion  of  cheese,  and  occasionally  a  '^  minestra  "  or  (lard)  soup. 
Rome :  The  lower  classes  live  principally  on  bread,  macaroni  and 
farinaceous  food.  The  middle  classes  consume  a  great  amount  of 
pork,  although  it  is  considered  injurious  to  health.  Naples :  The 
laboring  classes  here  eat  very  little  animal  food,  living  principally 
upon  macaroni  in  various  forms,  bread,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Venice :  Polenta,  a  sort  of  pudding  or  cake,  made  of  Indian  corn- 
flour mixed  with  water,  is  the  principal  and  almost  exclusive  article 
of  subsistenpe  of  the  peasantry  and  laboring  classes.  It  is  eaten 
by  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  fried  fish,  or  with  cheese  or  other 
accompaniment,  if  obtainable. 

Morocco. — The  living  is  most  simple,  consisting  daily  of  two 
penny  loaves  of  bread,  and  a  small  bowl  of  a  kind  of  gmel  made 
from  millet.  ^^  Cuscosoo,"  the  favorite  and  national  dish,  is  made 
fVom  the  finest  part  of  the  wheat,  barley  or  millet,  and  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  butter  or  milk,  which  renders  it  a  more  expensive 
dish,  and  therefore  cannot  form  a  part  of  their  daily  food.  Those 
who  can  afford  it,  provide  themselves  every  market-day,  which 
happens  twice  a  week,  with  either  half  a  pound  or  less  of  meat,  or 
some  fish  cooked  in  oil. 

Persia. — Bushire.  All  classes  of  laborers  live  very  much  alike, 
in  the  most  frugal  manner.  The  ordinary  articles  of  food  obtain- 
able here  are  wheat,  rice,  meat,  fish,  dates  and  '^dholl."  The  meat 
is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  owing  to  scanty  paston^. 
Vegetables  are  not  procurable,  excepting  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  radishes,  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  gourds  and  brijals  can  be 
obtained.  Fish  and  dates  form  the  staple  articles  of  food  for  the 
native  workman.  Tabreez :  The  diet  of  the  laboring  classes  is  of 
the  simplest  description ;  bread,  fVuit  and  cheese  form  their  usual 
repast. 

Portugal. — Madeira.  The  diet  of  the  laborers  here  consists  of 
boiled  Indian  corn-meal,  pulse  and  succulent  vegetables,  and  occa- 
sionally rice,  all  fiavored  with  a  little  lard,  a  little  bread,  coarse  fish, 
and  an  occasional  use  of  animal  fiesh.  Oporto:  Wheat  bread  is 
rarely  used  in  the  houses  of  the  working  classes.  The  maize  and 
rye  loaf  is  heavy  and  close,  but  not  unpalatable.  Meat  and  bacon 
are  U3ed  only  in  the  form  of  broth  made  with  the  addition  of  one 
or  more  of   the   following    ingredients:    cabbages,  rice,  haricot 
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beans,  goards,  turnips  or  onions.  This  broth  (offcener  made  with- 
out meat  than  with  it)  is  the  staple  of  the  dinner  of  nearly  all  the 
workingmen.  Salt  codfish,  pickled  sardines,  and  dried  cuttle-fish, 
are  also  parts  of  their  diet.  Hie  Azores :  The  ordinary  food  of  the 
industrial  classes  consists  of  Indian  corn-bread,  fish,  yams,  pepper- 
pods,  or,  in  the  summer  season,  encumbers,  water-melons  and  other 
fruit  and  vegetables.    Meat  is  rarely  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes. 

Russia. — Kertck.  Meat  is  high;  bread  and  poultry  alone  are 
cheap.  Nicolaieff:  The  workmen  are  boarded  on  cabbage  soup, 
millet  and  rye-bread.  Men  with  families  are  obliged,  in  October, 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  to  last  five  months,  as,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  bazaars  can  only  be  held  occasionally.  The 
workmen  find  it  most  onerous  to  advance  the  money  for  so  large 
a  supply  of  provisions  and  fuel,  which  with  house  rent  (always 
required  in  advance)  calls  for  a  considerable  outlay.  Odessa :  Pro- 
visions of  most  kinds  are  abundant  and  good.  Eiga :  Food  of  all 
kinds  can  be  procured,  but,  with  the  exception  of  bread  and  game, 
everything  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Rye-bread  is  commonly  used 
by  all'  the  lower  classes.  Poland :  Black  bread,  sour  and  cabbage 
soups  and  pickled  vegetables.  The  latter  are  necessary  to  counteract 
a  tendency  to  scrofula.  Taganrog :  The  laborers  here  are  contented 
with  rye-bread,  a  little  salt  and  an  onion,  or  piece  of  lard,  for  break- 
fast. For  dinner  a  description  of  sour  soup  called  ^*-  boarsh  *'  (made 
with  cabbage,^  beetroot,  or  herbs,  boiled  together  with  a  piece  of 
meat,  lard  or  fish),  and  a  preparation  of  boiled  buckwheat  or  millet 
grits,  with  melted  fat  or  hempseed  oil,  poured  over  the  mess,  and 
rye-bread,  ad  libitum.  The  supper  is  a  repetition  of  the  dinner. 
Water  is  the  usual  beverage. 

Saxe-Coburo. — ^Bread  and  potatoes,  of  which  they  also  make  a 
porridge,  form  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  working  classes.  They 
never  eat  meat  unless  they  can  afibrd  to  keep  a  pig,  and  a  little 
bacon  is  then  sometimes  eaten.  Many  tradespeople,  even  clerks  in 
public  offices,  cannot  afford  to  eat  it,  except,  perhaps,  on  Sunday. 

Saxont. — Leipzig.  The  diet  consists  chiefly  of  rye-bread,  butter, 
bacon-fat,  pork,  sausage,  beef,  and  veal,  potatoes,  cabbage  in  great 
variety,  dumplings  and  soups. 

Spain. — Alicante.  The  food  of  the  industrial  classes  consists 
principally  of  bread,  pulse,  greens,  salt  fish,  fruit  and  wine.  Very 
seldom,  butcher's  meat.  Balearic  Isles:  Same  as  in  Alicante. 
Porto  Rico :  Salt  fish,  dried  beef,  plantains,  rice,  Catalan  oil  and 
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garlic ;  water  generally,  rum  exceptionally.  Valencia :  Breakfast, 
dried  codGsh,  pilchards,  capsicum,  bread,  fruit  and  wine.  Dinner) 
a  stew  of  codHsb,  or  a  thick  soup  of  rice  with  parsnips  or  beans ; 
bread,  fruit  and  wine.    Supper  same  as  the  dinner. 

Sweden. — StockJiolm.  There  is  scarcely  any  adulterated  food 
used  in  Sweden.  The  diet  of  the  working  classes  consists  of  meat 
(beef  and  pork),  rye  flour  baked  into  hard  cakes,  soup  made  from 
vegetables  and  meat,  eggs  and  milk.  These  provisions  are  plenti- 
ful and  cheap.  Oottenhurg :  The  food  of  the  workingmen  in  and 
about  Gottenburg,  though  perhaps  sufficient  in  quantity,  is  not  of 
so  nutritious  a  quality  as  could  be  desired.  The  bread  is  almost 
invariably  of  rye,  baked  in  thin,  hard  cakes.  Wheaten  bread  is  sel- 
dom used,  and  then  onlj^  as  a  treat.  Milk,  butter  and  cheese  are 
used,  but  sparingly.  Potatoes,  porridge  of  oat  or  barley  meal,  or 
grits,  with  salt  herrings,  dried  pork  or  bacon,  and  vegetables, 
especially  cabbages  and  Swedish  turnips,  form  the  principal  basis 
of  their  diet.  Fresh  meat  is  seldom  seen  on  their  tables.  Fresh 
fish,  especially  haddock,  codfish,  large  flounders  and  mackerel,  are 
used  when  the  prices  are  low.  Tea  is  never  used,  but  a  great  deal 
of  coflfee,  which  seems  to  be  their  principal  article  of  luxury. 

SwTTZERLAND. — Food  cousists  principally  of  bread  of  very  fair 
quality,  cheese,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Workmen  seldom  eat 
meat  above  once  a  week,  and  even  then  in  very  small  quantities. 
They  consume  large  quantities  of  milk.  All  classes  alike  live  very 
frugally,  and  confine  themselves  principall}'  to  a  vegetable  diet ;  the 
fare  of  the  middle  classes  being  frequently  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  lower.  They  all  drink  coffee  at  least  twice  a  day,  the 
proportion  of  chicory  mixed  up  with  it  being  very  large  and  not 
objected  to. 

Tripoli. — The  food  of  the  laboring  classes  is  simple  in  the 
extreme.  It  consists  chiefly  of  fVuit,  a  little  roasted  barley-meal, 
bread  and  oil.  In  the  summer  green  fruits  are  eaten,  and  in  the 
winter  dried  dates  and  buttermilk  form  almost  their  sole  food. 
Meat  and  eggs,  and  even  oil  and  bread,  are  luxuries  which  they 
do  not  very  often  enjoy. 

Turkey. — Anatolia,  The  peasant's  food  is  mostly  vegetable,  and 
in  great  measure  the  produce  of  his  own  ground.  Maize  bread  in 
the  littoral  districts ;  and  brown  bread,  in  which  rj'e  and  barley  are 
largely  mixed,  for  the  inland  provinces,  form  nine-tenths  of  a  coarse 
but  not  unwholesome  diet.  '  This  is  varied  occasionally  with  milk- 
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cards,  cheese  and  eggs ;  the  more  so  if  the  household  happens  to 
possess  a  cow  and  barn-door  fowls.  Dried  meat  or  fish  are  rare 
but  highly  esteemed  luxuries.  Water  is  the  only  drink.  Bagdad : 
The  native  laborers  live  almost  entirely  on  bread  and  dates,  with 
fruit  in  its  season;  water-melons  are  a  staple  of  their  food  in 
summer.  Bread  and  meat  (both  of  an  inferior  quality'),  fish, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  according  to  season,  are  plentiful.  Beyrout: 
Animal  food,  rice,  vegetables  and  fruit  form  the  principal  diet. 
The  beverages  are  wine,  beer  and  coffee.  Epirus:  Bread  is 
the  staple  of  the  workmen's  diet ;  it  is  of  wheaten  seconds,  and 
though  somewhat  dark-colored,  it  is  well-tasted,  sound  and  whole- 
some. Rice  forms  part  of  almost  every  meal.  All,  even  the 
poorest,  begin  the.  day  with  a  "finjan"  of  strong  black  coffee 
without  sugar.  This  is  the  luxury  of  workmen — they  are  contin- 
ually sipping  it  in  small  quantities ;  ten  or  a  dozen  finjans  a  day  is 
no  unusual  allowance,  the  finjan  holding  about  as  much  as  an  egg- 
cup.  They  also  use  some  cheese,  olives,  or  strong-tasting  vege- 
tables, such  as  onions,  leeks  and  garlic.  Koordistan :  The  staple 
food  of  the  industrial  classes  is  bread,  bruised  hulled  wheat  boiled 
into  a  '^pilaf,'*  with  butter,  and  the  different  preparations  made 
from  milk.  Their  only  esculent  vegetables  are  onions,  sometimes  a 
few  cacumbers  or  melons.  Quite  often  the  housewife  manages  to 
keep  a  few  fowls,  affording  them  eggs,  which,  with  the  produce  of 
the  cow  or  goats,  vary  the  monotony  of  their  food.  They  only  eat 
twice  a  day.  They  never  touch  meat  except  when  one  of  their 
animals  dies  from  accident,  old  age,  or  sickness;  then  the  meat  is 
divided  among  the  villagers  and  paid  for  in  grain.  Monastir:  The 
diet  is  very  simple.  It  consists  chiefly  of  bread  made  from  Indian 
corn  mixed  with  rye,  and  is  of  a  good  quality.  Pepper  in  the  pod, 
leeks  and  garlic  they  eat  in  great  quantities.  Salt  fish  sometimes, 
and  meat  very  seldom.  Rhodes:  The  food  that  can  be  procured  Is 
limited  to  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  but  they  are  wholesome. 
Scutari:  The  principal  bread  made  here  is  from  coarse  Indian  corn- 
meal,  without  salt,  and  so  heavy  that  none  except  the  Scutarincs, 
who  are  used  to  it  from  their  infancy,  can  eat  it  with  impunity. 
Wheaten  bread  is  made,  but  in  a  far  less  quantity.  The  meat  sold 
here  is  generally  very  inferior,  and  chiefly  mutton  and  goat.  Beef 
is  also  met  with.  The  vegetables  are  cabbages,  onions,  leeks, 
gourds,  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  kidney-beans,  all,  for  want  of 
proper  cultivation,  very  inferior.  The  fruits  are  melons,  water- 
melons, grapes,  figs,  walnuts  and  chestnuts.  Servia:  Common 
vegetables  and  fruit  are  cheap  and  plentiful  in  summer ;  in  winter, 
potatoes  and  cabbages  only  are  procurable.  The  latter  is  made, 
after  the  German  fashion,  into  **  sauer  kraut."    Smyrna :  The  food 
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of  the  peasantry  consists  of  coarse  bread,  various  preparations  of 
wheat  and  barle}"^,  maize,  vetches,  beans,  onions,  and  a  few  other 
vegetables,  olives,  milk,  eggs,  and  occasional!}^  rice,  also  fruit  and 
coffee ;  but  meat  is  a  luxury  of  which  they  partake  very  rarely. 

Uruguay. — Monte  Video.  Meat  and  vegetables  as  food,  common 
Spanish  wine  as  a  beverage,  form  the  customary  aliment  of  the 
working  class ;  groceries,  in  general,  extravagantly  dear ;  farina 
ceous  food  and  vegetables  likewise  costly. 

Venezuela. — The  diet  consists  principally  of  beef  and  poultiy, 
wheat  and  maize  bread,  and  a  common  substitute  for  it  denominated 
"  casave,"  made  of  the  "  yuca  **  root ;  rice,  beans,  potatoes,  as  well 
as  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Without  more  illustration  or  argument,  we  deem  that  it  is 
fairly  inferable  that  the  following  statements  are  facta : — 

Summary  op  Sesults. 

FirsL  That  the  working  classes  of  Massachusetts^  judg- 
ing from  our  investigations,  are  well  fed. 

Second.  That  their  food  in  variety  and  quality  is  above 
the  average  of  that  consumed  in  foreign  countries,  and  that, 
as  regards  quantity  of  animal  food  used,  their  ** higher  level" 
is  unquestionable. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Dry  Goods. — Clothing. 

The  classes  of  expenditure  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  are 
those  of  universal  necessity;  yet^  in  making  purchases  to 
supply  them,  the  buyer,  more  than  in  any  other  detail  of  cost 
of  living,  is  a  free  agent.  According  to  his  means,  he  may 
choose  the  best  fabrics,  the  finest  styles,  the  first  grade  of 
workmanship ;  or  bo  may  take  the  strong  and  durable  cloths, 
the  last  season's  pattern  and  second-quality  work.  To  be 
well  dressed,  one  must  be  appropriately  dressed.  We  have 
combined  in  the  succeeding  table  the  averages  for  boots  and 
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shoes,  dry  goods  (partly  used  for  housekeeping  purposes) 
and  clothing.  The  average  size  of  family,  given  therewith, 
aids  in  the  interpretation. 


Table  I. —  Yearly  Average  Expenditures  for  Boots  and  STioeSj  Dry 

Ooods  and  Clothing. 


• 

1 

1 

a 

Tbablt  Avsbaoxs. 

1 

CLASSIFICATION. 

In 

h 

V 

Boot!  and 

6 

o 

1 

Stkoot. 

Dry  Goods. 

Clothing. 

Occupations. 

Buildinj^  trades,        .        sA;.,    . 
Boots,  shoes  and  leather,  sk.,   . 

bl 

4  46 

f  25  74 

|23  88 

(65  05 

39 

4.77 

15  65 

20  96 

60  84 

Metal  workers, .        .        sk.,    , 

61 

4.54 

26  99 

25  35 

73  48 

"        .        .        unsk^ 

17 

5.59 

19  88 

19  84 

45  92 

Mill  operatives,        .       sk.,   , 

85 

4.97 

27  21 

24  41 

73  00 

"            "                .        unsk.^ 

42 

5.88 

20  40 

17  m 

47  22 

•*            "                .  overseers. 

4 

5.25 

46  80 

25  20 

145  25 

Outdoor  employments,    unsk,,^ 

108 

5.66 

21  95 

17  66 

47  26 

Shop  trades,      .        .       sk.^   . 

24 

488 

29  62 

25  25 

72  58 

«•        "           .        .        unsk,. 

10 

5.90 

17  98 

16  40 

34  98 

Totals,       .        .        .        . 

897 

5.14 

(23  47 

(21  22 

(59  59 

Kind  of  Labob. 

Skilled, 

216 

4.67 

(24  94 

(24  01 

(68  80 

Unskilled, 

177 

5.72 

21  16 

17  73 

46  43 

Overseers,        .... 

4 
897 

5.25 

46  80 

25  20 
(21  22 

145  25 

Totals,       .... 

5.14 

f  23  47 

(59  59 

Considering  the  averages  for  boots  and  shoes,  we  find  over- 
seers spend  by  far  the  most,  the  skilled  shop  trades  coming 
next,  while  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles 
themselves,  pay  the  least.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that,  in  many  cases,  boot  and  shoe  makers  purchase  the 
stock,  and  either  make  it  up  for  their  own  families,  or  have 
it  done  by  their  brother  workmen.  There  is  but  a  small 
variance  between  the  expenditures  of  the  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, as  classes. 

As  regards  dry  goods,  the  occupation  presentation  is  not 
very  significatory ;  but  we  find  the  skilled  workers'  average 
comes  nearly  to  that  of  overseers, — the  latter  leading  slightly 
in  outlay. 
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Clothing  develops  a  state  of  great  disproportion,  confinii- 
atory  of  tlie  introductory  remarks  iu  this  chapter. 

While  the  overseer  spends  $145,  the  unskilled  laborer  in 
shops  uses  but  $34.98.  The  metal  workers,  mill  operatives 
and  shop  workmen,  all  skilled,  dress  well,  judging  by  outlay ; 
the  skilled  workingmen,  by  the  same  standard,  are  finer,  if 
not  better,  clothed  than  the  unskilled. 

No  better  examples  of  thrift  and  personal  comfort — even  if 
the  latter  is  of  a  frugal  nature — are  to  be  found  in  Europe  than 
among  the  industrial  classes  of  the  republic  of  Switzerland. 
Among  no  other  people  is  there  more  social  intercourse  between 
employers  and  employes,  and  it  can  be  easily  imagined  that  the 
latter  would  aim  to  make  a  presentable  appearance, — much 
more  so  than  they  would  naturally  if  their  social  powers 
were  less  cultivated  and  developed. 

For  the  reasons  given,  we  have  deemed  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  dress  of  Swiss  workingnaen  and  that  of  our  own 
would  be  an  impartial  one,  and  we  acccordingly  subjoin 
three  statements,  so  arranged  as  to  render  comparison  easy, 
and  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  status 
of  the  respective  industrial  classes  in  this  respect. 


Table  n. — Comparative  SJiotoing  of  the  Style  of  Dress  of  American 

and  Sunss  Workingmen, 


Clothing  rcQUircd  hj  an  American  T7orkingman. 


Clothing  required  by  a  Swlsi  WorklDgBiaB. 


1  suitof  clothes, ready  made,  woollen 

and  cotton. 
1  suit  of  clothes,  ready  made,  for 

Sunday,  all  wool,  lasts  two  years, 

and  then  taken  for  a  working  suit. 
Undershirt  and  drawers. 
Overalls  and  overshirts. 
3  shirts  made  at  home,  cotton,  with 

linen  bosoms. 
3  pail's  woollen  stockings. 
1  pair,    ready  made    boots,  twice 

mended. 
1  pair,  ready  made  boots,  cheaper 

quality,  twice  mended. 
Neckties. 

Pocket  handkerchiefs. 
1  woollen  hat. 
Suspenders. 


Coat,  lasts  three  years. 

Waistcoat,  lasts  one  year. 

Trowsers. 

Trowsers,  for  summer,   lasts  one 

year. 
Under-waistcoat,  lasts  two  years. 
Jacket,  lasts  two  years. 
2  shirts  per  year. 

1  pair  braces,  lasts  one  year. 
Woollen  stockings,  last  one  year. 
Cotton  stockings,  last  one  year. 
Boots,  resoled  twice,  last  one  year. 
Shoes,  resoled  four  times,  last  one 

year. 
Necktie,  lasts  one  Tear. 

2  pocket  handkerchiefs  per  year. 
1  felt  hat,  lasts  three  years. 
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The  essential  parts  of  a  man's  costume  seem  to  be. well 
represented,  and  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the 
nationalities  as  to  variety  and  quantity,  however  much  there 
may  be  in  cut  or  finish.  The  length  of  time  that  the  articles 
are  used,  the  double  service  which  they  perform  for  Sunday 
and  week-day  wear,  and  the  mending  of  boots  and  shoes,  are 
by  no  means  indicative,  in  either  case,  of  a  spirit  of  extrav- 
agance or  an  adherence  to  the  demands  of  fashion. 

Wo  next  present  a  similar  opportunity  for  comparison  to 
that  afforded  in  Table  II.,  but  this  time  having  reference  to 
the  dress  of  working-women. 

Table  III. — Comparative  Showing  of  the  Style  of  Dress  of  American 

and  Swiss  Working^women. 


Clothing  roqalrcd  by  an  American  Working- 
woman. 


Clotblng  required  by  a  Swiss  Working- 
woman. 


2  dresses  and  making,  for  Sundays, 

last  two  years 
8  calico  dresses,  made  at  home. 

1  petticoat,  felt,  worn  two  years. 

2  petticoats,   flannel,   worn    three 
years. 

2  petticoats,   white    cotton,    worn 

three  years 
20  yards  cotton  cloth  and  trimmings 

for  chemises. 
2  pairs  corsets. 
2  under-flannels. 
8  pairs  cotton  stockinsfs. 
2  pairs  woollen  stockings. 
12  3'ards  of  print  for  aprons. 
2  pairs  boots,  with  mending. 
Collars,  cuffs,  scarfs,  ribbons,  etc. 
Shawl,  worn  three  years. 
Pocket  handkerchiefs,  4  per  year. 
1  hat,  lasts  two  years. 
1  bonnet,  lasts  two  years. 
Gloves,  1  pair. 


Dress,  usually  worn  three  years. 
Petticoat,  usually  worn  two  years. 
Chemises,  2  per  year. 
2  pail's  corsets. 
Under-waistcoat,  usually  worn  1 

year. 
Under-clothing,    usually  worn   1 

year. 
2  pairs  cotton  stockings. 
2  pairs  woollen  stockings. 
2  aprons  per  year. 
Shoes,  resoled  twice  per  year. 
Shoes,  resoled  six  times  per  year. 
Neckerchief,  lasts  one  year. 
Comb,  lasts  one  year. 
Jacket,  worn  two  years. 
Shawl,  worn  ten  years. 
Pocket  handkerchiefs,  2  per  year. 
1  bonnet,  lasts  4  years. 
Hood,  lasts  2  years. 
1  pair  gloves,  lasts  2  years. 


The  remarks  which  follow  Table  11.,  may,  with  but  few 
modifications,  bo  applied  to  the  one  just  preceding.  The  lon- 
gevity which  a  shawl  can  attain  in  Switzerland  or  the  number 
of  times  that  shoes  will  stand  resoling  there,  may  not  find 
an  exact  parallel  in  this  state ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
statements  are  indicative  of  plenty,  uncoupled  with  lavishness. 

A  similar  exhibit  to  those  preceding  we  make,  finally,  con- 
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ceraiDg  tbo  clothiDg  of  male  working-children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.  In  the  case  of  girl  workers,  at  fifteen,  their 
dress  is  similar  and  but  little  less  expensive  (unless  ^cut 
over**  to  fit  them)  than  that  of  working-women.  The  cutting- 
over  process,  in  the  case  of  boys'  clothing,  is  not  so  common 
or  profitable. 

Table  IV. — Comparative  Shotoing  of  the  Style  of  Dress  of  American 
and  Swiss  male  Working-children  under  15  years  of  age. 


Clothing  required  by  male  American  Working- 

Clothtng  required  by  male  Swiss  Woffclac-cUl- 

children  under  15  years  of  age. 

dren  under  U  years  of  age. 

1  suit  of  clothes,  all  wool,  ready 

1  coat,  cotton  warp,  lined,  per  an- 

made. 

num. 

1  jacket,  1  vest  and  3  pairs  of  pan- 

Waistcoat, cotton  warp, lined;  one, 

taloons,  made  at  home. 

usually,  per  annum. 

2  cotton  shirts,  hist  one  season. 

8  pairs  trowsers,  cotton  warp,  lined. 

2  woollen^shirts,  last  two  years. 

per  annum. 

3  pairs  cotton  stockings. 

2  cotton  shirts  per  annnm. 

2  pairs  woollen  stockings. 

2  pairs  woollen  stockings. 

1  pair  boots,  lasts  two  years  with 

2  pairs  cotton  stockings. 

mending. 

1  pair  shoes,  resoled  twice,  per  an- 

2 pairs  shoes,  with  mending. 

num. 

Necktie  and  collars. 

Necktie. 

2  hats. 

Woollen  cap. 

2  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

2  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

Suspenders. 

Braces. 

The  comments  made  in  the  cases  of  working  men  and 
women  are,  comparatively,  applicable  as  regards  the  clothing 
of  working-children- 

The  statements  contained  in  the  individual  presentations  in 
Chap,  m.,  relating  to  the  dress  of  each  family,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  comparisons  instituted  in  this  chapter, 
and  also  with  the  tabular  averages,  abundantly  confirm  the 
predication  of  the  truth  of  the  following — 


Summary  of  Kesults. 

First.  That,  as  far  as  our  investigation  extended,  our  work- 
ingmen  are,  on  the  average,  well  and  comfortably  clothed. 

Second.  That  their  manner  of  dress  is,  at  least,  capable  of 
most  favorable  comparison  with  that  in  foreign  countries. 

Third.    That,  judging  from  the  proportionate  outlay  for 
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dress,  as  regards  entire  e^qranses,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
oar  workingmen,  in  obedience  to  fashion,  indulge  in  on  exoes- 
siye  or  disproportionate  expenditure. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Sundry  Expenses. 

At  this  point,  we  may  consider  that  we  have  quite  thoiv 
oughly  considered,  in  preceding  chapters,  the  principal  of  a 
workingman's  items  of  expenditure.  The  house  for  shelter^ 
the  fuel  for  warmth  and  the  preparation  of  food,  the  food 
itself  for  sustenance,  the  articles  for  the  clothing  of  the  body, 
— all  these  we  have  seen,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are 
provided  for.  Yet  there  still  remains  a  class  of  expenses 
which,  although,  as  we  have  said,  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  life  of  the  body,  are,  in  their  way,  an  imperative  necessity 
in  a  man's  social  life.  Such  expenses  are  comprehended  by 
the,  in  itself,  inexpressive  word ,  ^  sundries."  Whether  the  sum 
thus  expended  is  large  or  small,  the  object  in  view,  with  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  is  the  same.  Literature,  music,  art, 
the  drama,  and  the  pursuit  of  other  pleasures  or  means  of 
improvement  of  mind  and  body,  absorb  the  rich  man's 
•'sundry"  money ;  the  poorer  man  also  desires  his  books  and 
papers,  a  piano  and  music  for  his  children,  pictures  for  his 
walls,  lecture  and  theatre  tickets,  his  society,  his  pew  in 
church,  the  means  to  remember,  appropriately  the  ever-recur- 
ring birth-days  and  Christmas, — in  fact,  there  are  numberless 
requirements  for  adding  to  the  comfort,  cheerfulness  and 
beauty  of  home  and  the  personal  and  social  happiness  of  its 
occupants. 

We  will  consider,  primarily,  the  average  outlay  for  sundries 
by  the  families,  without,  at  present,  any  specification  of  the 
purposes  for  which  eicpended. 

66 
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Table  !• — Yearly  Average  of  Sundry  EoBpen^es* 


CLA88IFIGATI0N. 


OOCUPATIONS. 

Building  trades,  . 
Boots,  snoes  and  leather, 
Metal  workers,    . 


u 


tl 


Mill  operatiTes,  . 


44 
44 


14 
44 


Outdoor  employments. 
Shop  trades, 


Totals,  .... 

EDO)  OF  Labob. 

Skilled 

Unskilled,    .... 
Overseers,    .        ... 

Totals,  .... 


«^., 

•   67 

8k.  ^ 

39 

vfCty 

61 

unsk,. 

17 

sk.f 

85 

unsk.. 

42 

overseers^ 

4 

UTlSk,, 

108 

sk.^ 

24 

unsk.t 

10 

•        . 

397 

.        * 

216 

.        . 

177 

.        • 

4 

.        . 

897 

♦3,174  38 
1.735  88 
8,602  07 

673  05 
2,151  42 
1,541  69 

568  58 
3,136  71 
1,371  24 

263  85 


f  18,218  87 


f  12,034  99 

5,615  30 

568  58 


t5o  69 
44  51 
59  05 
30  59 
61  47 
36  71 

142  15 
29  04 
57  14 
26  39 

♦45  89 


155  72 

31  72 

142  15 


♦18,218  87  I  fid  89 


The  universality  of  sundry  expenses  could  receive  no  more 
forcible  exposition  than  the  fact  that,  of  the  families  yisited, 
all  had  expenditures  of  the  nature  considered.  The  oyerseers 
have  the  largest  annual  outlay » the  skilled  mill  operatives  com- 
ing next,  but  yet  far  behind.  The  unskilled  outdoor  em- 
ploym'ents  and  shop  trades  expended  the  least.  The  average 
of  the  skilled,  as  a  class,  far  surpasses  that  of  the  unskilled. 
The  general  average  is  $45.89,  while  the  total  amount 
expended  forms  6-{-  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  living. 

There  is  a  sanctity  to  every  household  which  even  the  state 
should  not  invade,  unless  required  by  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number^  For  the  reason  given  above,  in  the 
following  table  but  about  one-third  of  the  entire  sundry  ex- 
pense is  specifically  accounted  for.  We  know  not  how  much 
was  thrown  away  from  bad  habits,  or  how  much  was  squan- 
dered in  extravagance ;  the  amount  unaccounted  for>  about 
$12,000,  even  if  all  expended  for  non-legitimate  purposes, 
which  is  a  highly  improbable  and  untenable  assumption,  forms 
but  4-{-  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  seems  plainly 
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indicatory  that,  with  the  most  unfavorable  constraction  that 
can  be  placed  upon  it,  among  the  families  considered,  ex- 
penses on  account  of  bad  habits  or  its  twin  evil  of  extrava- 
gance were  kept  at  a  very  modest  and  creditable  minimum. 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  but  that  the  majority  of  the 
$12,000  was  expended  as  legitimately  as  was  the  $6,000  for 
the  items  specified  in  Table  II. 


Table  IT. — Average  yearly  oiUJayfor  certain  specified  '^  Sundries  J* 


No.  Ex- 

CLA88IFICATI0H. 

Xo.of 

panding 

Amonnt 

Arence  yearly 

FsmfllM. 

money  for. 

Expended. 

Expeoditoret. 

Famitore  and  carpets, 

897 

5 

1321  00 

f  64  20 

Books  and  papers,     . 

t« 

264 

2,874  18 

8  99 

Societies,    . 

(C 

135 

1,161  62 

8  60 

Religion,    • 

M 

183 

1,942  00 

14  60 

Chanly,      . 

U 

4 

70  00 

17  60 

Sickness,    . 

(• 

2 

67  75 

28  88 

Care  of  parents, 
Care  of  noose,  • 

•t 

1 

60  00 

60  00 

t« 

1 

83  00 

83  00 

Recreation, 

U 

1 

86  00 

36  00 

Hoose-girl, 

U 

1 

182  00 

182  00 

Travel  to  work, . 

U 

2 

28  00 

14  00 

Life  insurance,   . 

•       •       • 

(^ 

1 

18  00 

18  00 

From  the  above,  mnch  interesting  information  can  be  ex- 
tracted. But  five  families  out  of  397  invested  in  furniture 
and  carpets;  264  families,  or  66 -|-  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  expended  an  average  of  $9  yearly  for  books  and 
newspapers;  34  per  cent  paid  society  dues,  and  the  same 
percentage  devoted  money  to  religion.  Giarity,  sickness 
(but  two  instances),  recreation,  life  insurance  (but  one  in- 
stance), etc.,  are  represented  in  the  tables  by  totals  and 
averages. 

As  an  indication  of  what  sundry  money  has  been  expended 
for  in  past  years,  we  give  a  closing  table  of  a  miscellaneous 
nature : — 
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Table  lU.— Sundry  Ea!pendittire$  in  past  Tear$. 


CIJLMinOATIOK. 


Occupations. 
Boildm^  trades, 
Boots,  snoes  and  leather, 
Metal  workers, . 


C( 


it 


Mill  operatives, 
it 


C( 


u 


Outdoor  employments. 
Shop  trades, 


9K'f      • 

overseers^ 
unsk., 

UTUk,^ 


& 


Totals, 

Enrp  OF  Labob. 


Skilled,  . 
Unskilled,  . 
Overseers, . 

Totals, 


67 
89 
61 
17 
35 
42 
4 
108 
24 
10 


NCMBSB  OF  FAMILaS 


897 


216 

177 

4 


897 


k;: 


14 

4 
18 


2 

4 


.     45 


41 
2 
2 


45 


ll 


e 

I  •• 


36 
17 
89 


4 
14 
17 


136 


118 

14 

4 


136 


52 
28 

1 

17 

4 

4 

26 

23 

1 


207 


169 

4 


307 


32 

18 

27 

1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

11 

1 


106 


91 

11 

4 


10( 


Of  the  397  families,  11 -f-  per  cent  hare  pianos  or  oabinet 
organs ;  34-|-  per  cent  hayo  sewing->machine8y  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  labor-saving  article,  niany  possessed  wringing 
machines,  as  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  family  state- 
ments; 52-{-  per  cent  had  one  or  more  carpeted  rooms, 
in  many  instances »  as  stated  in  the  individiiul  presentations, 
the  entire  tenement  of  five  or  six  apartments  being  carpeted ; 
26*4-  per  oent  paid  rates  for  church  pews.  These  evidences 
of  material  prosperity,  it  will  be  noted,  are  laigely  shown  by 
the  skilled  class,  the  unskilled  making  a  comparatively  poor 
exhibit. 

From  a  comprehension  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
individual  family  statements  in  chapter  III.,  and  of  the 
points  demonstrated  by  the  tables  in  this  chapter,  we  feel 
sustained  in  framing  the  subjoined — 
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SUMMABT   or  RMXJLTS. 

FVr^.  That 9  from  our  invedtigations,  we  find  no  evidence 
or  indication  that  workingmen  spend  large  sums  of  money 
extravagantly,  or  for  bad  habits. 

Second.  That  a  large  proportion  of  skilled  workmen  have 
sewing  and  other  labor-saying  machines  in  use  in  their 
families. 

Third.  That,  as  evidences  of  material  prosperity  to  a 
certain  extent,  significant  numbers  of  the^  families  (the  aid 
of  child  labor  being  fully  allowed)  own  pianos  ot  cabinet 
organs,  have  carpeted  rooms  and  maintain  pews  in  church. 


CHAPTER    X. 

GrEXERA^     SUMMARY. 

The  statistician  and  the  social  economist  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Engel,  the  present  head  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  at  Ber« 
lin,  Prussia,  for  collecting,  tabulating  and  working  up  with 
acknowledged  power  of  analysis,  the  whole  of  the  statistical 
matter,  new  and  old,  obtainable  by  him  in  his  country,  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  cost  of  living,  and  for  having  ascer^- 
tained,  partly  by  induction  and  partly  by  theorizing,  what  the 
general  law  is,  by  which  the  expenditure  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
several  requirements  of  life  is  governed  in  different  sections 
of  the  community, — at  least  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in 
comparatively -easy  circumstances,  or  above  the  reach  of  want. 

Subjoined,  we  give  a  comparative  statement,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Engel,  which  shows  the  average  relative  percentage,  in 
Prussia,  of  the  various  items  of  expenditure  of  families  be- 
longing to  three  different  classes  of  the  popnlation  i  viz. ,  of 
the  family  of  what  is  considered  in  that  country,  a  tolerably 
well-to-do  member  of  the  working  class,  ot  a  man  whose  In- 
come is  double  that  of  the  former,  and  lastly,  of  a  person  in 
easy  circumstances. 
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£ngeC8  Table. 


ITEMS  or  B2CPB2n>IT0BE. 


PSSCXHTAQB  OF  THB 

Famxlt  or— 


EXPEStSITUBB  OF  IBB 


A  Worklogman 
with  an  Income 
of  flrom  $225  to 
S800a7Mr> 


A  man  of  th« 
intermediate 
cla»s  ("Mlttel- 
•taodea")  with 
an  Income  of 
ftom  t4dO  to 
teooayear. 


Of  a  penoa  to 
easy  dreoi- 
stapcos  ("dci 
Wohlataadce'*) 
with  an  Inoooe 
of  ftXKB  $720  to 
$14l»a: 


1.  Subsistence,  .        .        .        . 

2.  Clothing,       .... 
8.  Lodging,       .... 

4.  Firing  and  lighting, 

5.  Education,  pub. worship,  etc., 

6.  Legal  protection,  . 

7.  Care  of  health, 

8.  Comfort,  mental  and  bodily 

recreation,. 

Total, 


Percent. 


95.0 


5.0 


100.0 


Per  oent 


55.0^ 
18.0 
12  0 

6.0 

35 

20 

2.0 

1.6 


90.0 


10.0 


100.0 


100.0 


The  foregoing  table  demonstrates  the  points  upon  the 
strength  of  which  Dr.  Engel  propounds  an  economic  law. 

The  distinct  propositions  are, — 

Ft7'8L  That  the  greater  the  income,  the  smaller  the  rela- 
tive percentage  of  outlay  for  subsistence. 

Second.  That  the  percentage  .of  outlay  for  clothing  is 
approximately  the  same,  whatever  the  income. 

ITiird.  That  the  percentage  of  outlay  for  lodging,  or  rent, 
and  for  fuel  and  light,  is  invariably  the  same,  whatever  the 
income. 

Fourth.  That  as  the  income  increases  in  amount,  the  per- 
centage of  outlay  for  **  sundries^  becomes  greater. 

This  doctrine  of  the  average  percentages  of  expenditure  is 
confirmed  by  inquiries  instituted  by  Ducpetiaux  in  Belgium, 
and  by  Le  Play,  in  his  account  of  the  expenses  of  working- 
men  in  France,  and  the  German  districts  bordering  upon  it, 
in  Switzerland  and  in  Savoy.  Inquiries  made  at  Hamburg, 
though  disagreeing  with  the  percentage  fixed,  for  rents,  did 
not  invalidate  the  general  prin^ciples  laid  down  by  Dr.  Engel. 
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The  latter  explains  that  his  theory  is  based  on  averages  and 
must  be  compared  with  averages,  and  not  with  individual 
statements,  in  the  case  of  which  latter  many  local  or  temporary 
influences  necessarily  affect  the  percentages. 

We  deemed  that  our  returns,  by  their  large  number, 
admitting  of .  truly  representative  averages,  furnished  the 
data  for  an  instructive  and  valuable  comparison  with  the  law 
we  have  explained,  and  we  accordingly  present  three  tables, 
founded  on  important  sub-divisions,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
in  how  great  a  degree  the  principles  of  the  law  are  verified  or 
disproved  by  the  averages  of  workingmen  in  this  state. 


Table  I. — Percentages  of  ExpefndUure  as  regards  Fathers  "  aloiM  " 

and '' assisted" 


rrsxs  or  EXFBNDrruBS. 


Pkbcsmtaqb  of  thb  Expskdituss 

OF  TDK   FAXILT  OF   A  WORKIKO- 
1IA!C— 


Btljing  upon  his 

Individual 
earnings  alone. 


Asfltflted  by  tho 

labor  of  wift  or 

cblldcen. 


1.  Subsistence, 

2.  Clothing,     . 
8.  Rent,   . 

4.  Fuel,   . 

5.  Sundry  expenses, 


Totals, 


Per  cent 

69  ^ 

14 

15 

6 

6 


94 


100 


By  reference  to  the  tables  in  Chapter  IV.,  we  ascertain  that 
of  the  142  families,  in  which  the  father  was  the  only  worker, 
the  average  income  was  $723.82.  Of  the  255  families,  in 
which  the  wives  or  children  assisted,  the  average  income  was 
$784.38.  According  to  this  state  of  affairs,  the  assisted  fam- 
ilies, to  conform  to  the  law,  should  have  expended  less  for 
subsistence  and  more  for  sundries  than  those  relying  on  the 
father  alone,  with  his  smaller  income.  But  we  see  in  Table 
I.  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  by  a  variation  of -5  per  cent 
in  one  point  of  comparison,  and  1  per  cent  in  the  other. 
The  proposition  of  the  law  as  regards  percentage  of  outlay 
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for  clothing  is  sustained.;  agaia,  the  law  is  TQiified  aa  r^gastdB 
fuel,  but  disproved  as  far  as  it  relates  to  rent  or  lodging. 

Our  next  comparison  is  between  the  ^  law  **  and  tin  jier- 
centages  of  expenditure  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workingmeii. 

TABI4E  n. — PercerUages  of  Expenditure  as  regards  SkQled  and  Unr 

skilled  Labor. 


• 

OF  TBI  EAHHJ-  op  ▲  WOflDBO- 

ITEMS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

Engsgcd  in 
Skilled  Labor. 

'Engaged  fei 
UiukffiedLabar. 

1.  Subsistence, 

2.  Clothing, 

0*  Kent,   ••••••■• 

4.  Fuel,    . 

5.  Sundry  expenses, 

Pero 

64J51 

16 

17.5 

93 
7 

PercesL 

T 

6      6 

Totals, 

100 

100 

Referring  once  more  to  the  tables  of  Chapter  IV. ,  we  find 
that  the  average  income  of  the  families  of  skilled  labovera 
(including  overseers)  was  $823.60,  while  of  unskilted  labor- 
ers' families,  $687.05  formed  the  average  income.  To 
verify  the  law,  in  these  instances,  the  skilled  should  ^faave. 
expended  a  less  percentage  for  subsistence  and  a  greater  one 
for  sundries  than  the  unskilled ;  and  such  is  the  fact.  The 
law  is  again  correct  as  regards  clothing  and  fuel,  but  fails 
somewhat  of  verification  in  the  case  of  rent. 

As  an  important  item  of  statistical  information^  it  may  be 
stated  here,  that  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  397  fomiliea, 
58  per  ceut  was  required  for  subsistence,  14  per  cent  ifor 
clothing,  16  per  cent  for  rent,  6  per  cent  for  fuel,  and  tbe 
balance  of  *6  per  cent  was  devoted  to  sundry  ^xpenaea. 

Considering  that  Dr.  Engel's  table  is  graduated  aooosd- 
ing  to  incomes  rather  than  conditions,  it  might  be  ui^ged 
that  a  more  perfect  comparison  could  be  made  if  the  ineooies 
of  the  397  families  were  similarly  graded  and  perecnti^oa 
struck.  Acknowledging  tbe  truth  of  this,  we  have  performed 
the  work,  and  present  the  results  in  the  following  table : — 
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Table  HI* — Perceniages  of  Eogf>endUure  as  regards  Income.    . 


IXSMB  or  XZEBKDITUBE. 


PncKim.OB  or  the  Sxpexditubs  of  thb  Tamilt  of  a 

WORUKOMAS  WITH  All  IHCOMX— 


From  $a00 
toftfO. 


FromflWto 


From  1600 
to  1780. 


From  9760 
totUOO. 


AlKnratiaoo 


1.  Sabsistence, 

2.  Clothing,  . 

3.  Rent,. 

4.  Fuel, . 

6.  Sundry  expenBes, 

Totals,    . 


Percont 
64^ 


7 

20 

6 

3 


97 


3 


100 


100 


Feroent 


94 


100 


100 


100 


We  find  that,  in  direct  accordance  with  the  law,  the  greater 
the  income  the  smaller  the  relative  percentage  of  outlay  for 
sabsistence ;  and  also,  still  in  accordance,  that  as  the  income 
increases,  the  percentage  of  outlay  for  sundries  becomes 
greater.  As  regards  fuel,  the  law  is  quite  generally  veri- 
fied ;  but  its  propositions  as  regards  clothing  and  rents  are 
plainly  disproved. 

Considering,  in  a  general  way,  the  maximum  and  minimum 
percentages  for  the  different  items  of  expenditure,  as  shown 
in  Table  HI.  and  in  Engel's  table^  we  find  that  all  grades  of 
incomes  in  Massachusetts  |uiy  a  larger  percentage  for  subsist- 
ence than  do  similar  grades  of  incomes  In  Prussia.  As  regards 
clothing,  the  percentage  is  less  here  than  in  Prussia,  still 
bearing  incomes  in  mind.  For  rents,  the  percentages,  as 
regards  incomes,  are  much  greater  here  than  in  Prussia. 
For  fuel,  also,  the  percentages  here  show  a  slight  excess 
above  those  in  Prussia.  Finally^  considering  Sundry  ex- 
penses, we  find  the  percentages  here  less  than  in  Prussia,  in 
each  grade  of  income. 

The  points  made  apparent  by  the  discussion  and  compari- 
sons incident  to  Dr.  Engel's  theory,  may  be  embodied  in  the 
form  of 


SUMMABT  OF   RESULTS. 

First.  That  as  regards  subsistence,  rents  and  fuel,  the 
workingmen's  families  which  we  visited  paid  therefor  larger 
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percentages  of  their  income  than  do  workingmen's  families, 
with  like  incomes,  in  Prussia  and  other  European  countries. 

Second,  That  as  regards  cl6thing  and  sundry  expenses, 
our  workingmen's  families  paid  therefor  smaller  percentages  of 
their  income  than  do  workingmen's  families,  with  like  in- 
comes, in  the  countries  mentioned  above. 

Analysis  of  Pbeoeding  Summabies. 

We  now  are  in  condition  to  make  an  analysis  and  concen- 
tration of  the  various  summaries  of  results  given  in  this  and 
preceding  chapters. .  For  the  sake  of  defin^teness  in  presenta- 
tion, and  convenience  of  reference,  in  succeeding  considera- 
tions, we  place  at  the  left  the  respective  designations  of 
"earnings,"  **  expenses,*'  " manner  of  living **  and  "savings," 
and  at  the  right,  in  numerical  order,  the  related  results,  drawn 
from  our  own  investigations  and  the  comparisons  heretofore 
instituted  with  them. 

« 

Our  conclusions  are : — 

FiraL   That  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
workingmen  in  this  Commonwealth  do 
not  support  their  families  by  their  in- 
.     dividual  earnings  alone. 

Second.    That  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings  contributed  by  wives,   generally 
speaking,  is  so  small,  that  they  would 
As  regards  Earnings :  save  more  by  staying  at  home  than 

they  gain  by  outside  labor. 

TJiird,  That  fathers  rely,  or  are 
forced  to  depend,  upon  their  children 
for  from  on^-quarter  to  one-third  of  the 
entire  family  earnings. 

Fourth.  That  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  supply,  by  their  labor, 
from  one-eighth  to  onesioUh  of  the  total 
family  earnings. 
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First.  That,  judging  from  the  pro- 
portionate outlay  for  dress,  as  regards 
entire  expenses ,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  workingmen  we  visited,  in 
obedience  to  fashion,  indulge  in  an  ex- 
cessive or  disproportionate  expenditure. 

Second.  That,  from  our  investiga- 
tions, we  find  no  evidence,  or  indication, 
that  workingmen  spend  large  sums  of 
money  extravagantly  or  for  bad  habits. 

Third.  That,  as  regards  subsistence , 
Ab  regards  Expenses ;  rents  and  fuel,  the  workingmen^s  fam- 
ilies which  we  visited  paid  therefor 
larger  percentages  of  their  income 
than  do  workinginen's  families,  with 
like  incomes,  in  Prussia  and  other 
European  countries. 

Fourth.  That,  as  regards  clothing 
and  sundry  expenses,  our  working- 
men's  families  paid  therefor  smaller 
percentages  of  their  income  than  do 
workingmen's  families,  with  like  in- 
comes, in  the  countries  mentioned 
above. 

First.  That,  among  the  families 
visited,  those  containing  the  greatest 
number  of  child  workers  occupy  the 
most  crowded  rooms  and  the  inferior 
class  of  tenements. 

Second.    That  about  three-quarters 

As  regards  Maimer  of  ^^  ^^®  workingmen's  homes  which  we 

Liying  •  visited  are  in  good  condition  as  regards 

locality  and  needful  sanitary  provisions^; 
but, — 

Tliird.  That  nearly  one-half  of  the 
unskilled  laborers  live  in  the  inferior 
tenements. 
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Iburth^  That  the  working  classes 
of  Massachusetts,  judging  from  our 
iuyestigatioQs,  are  well  fed. 

Fifth.  That  their  food,  in  variety 
and  quality,  is  above  the  average  of 
'  that  consumed  in  foreign  countries,  and 
that,  as  regards  quantityof  animal  food 
used,  their  ^* higher  level"  is  unques- 
tionable. 

Siaih.  That,  as  far  as  our  investi- 
gations extended,  our  workingmen  are, 
on  the  average,  well  and  comfortably 
clothed. 

Seventh.   That  their  manner  of  dress 

As  regards  Manner  of  ^®»  **  least,  capable*  of  most  favorable 

Living ;  comparison  with  that  in  foreign  conn- 

CContliiBed.J  tries. 

Eighth.  That  a  laxge  proportion  of 
the  skilled  workingmen  visited  have 
sewing  and  other  labor-saving  ma- 
chines in  use  in  their  families. 

IRnth.  That,  as  evidences  of  mate- 
rial prosperity  to  a  certain  extent,  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  the  families  (the 
aid  of  child  labor  being  fully  allowed), 
own  pianos  or  cabinet-organs,  have  car- 
peted rooms,  and  maintain  pews  in 
church. 

First.  That  more  than  one-half  of 
ihe  families  visited  save  money;  less 
than  one-tenth  are  in  debt ;  and  the  re- 
mainder make  both  ends  meet. 

As  regards  Savings !  Second.  That,  without  children's  as- 
sistance, other  things  remaining  equal, 
the  majority  of  these  families  would  be 
in  poverty  or  debt. 
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7%ird.  That  savings,  by  families 
and. fathers  alone,  aire  mad«  in  every 
branch  of  ooeupation  inyestigated ;  but 
that  in  only  a  few  caaes  is  there  evi- 
denee  oi  the  poBsibUity  of  acquiring  a 
oompetenee,  and»  in '  those  cases»^  it 
would  be  the  reaolt  of  assisted  or  family 
labor. 

Fourth.    That  the  higher   the   in- 
come, generally  speaking,  the  greater 
As  legards  Savings;  the  saving,  actually  and  proportionately. 
COaiitiiia«d.]  pijif^^    That  the  average  saving  is 

about  three  per  cent  of  the  earnings. 

'  Sixth.  That  while  the  houses  of  the 
workingmen  visited  compare  most  fav- 
orably with  those  in  foreign  countries 
and  other  states  of  the  Union,  yet,  in 
certain  of  the  United  States,  working- 
men  have  better  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring homes  of  their  own. 

The  foregoing  twenty-four  results,  baaed  upon  our  investi- 
gations into  the  condition  c^  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
fiunilks  of  wage-laborers  in  this  state,  are,  we  believe,  as  we 
have  previously  stated,  indicative  and  representative  .of  the 
condition  of  the  families  .of  the  mass  of  the  actual  wage 
laborers  in  the  Cmnmonwealth. 

Believing  this,  and  yet  conceding  fully  the  right  of  others 
to  disbelieve,  if  they  can  overcome  or  explain  away  our  weight 
of  proof,  our  purpose  is  now  to  bring  the  results  of  the  wage 
system  in  Massachusetts  directly  home  to  the  system  itself, 
and  while  we  demonstrate  the  system's  weaknesses,  its  fail- 
ures and  its  crimes,  we  yet  desire  to  show,  how,  within  itself, 
it  contains  the  means  for  righting  some  wrongs. 

Let  us  revert,  at  first,  to  our  assertion  in  ttie  inliroduction 
.to  this  part,  that  **  it  seems  natnral  and  jusit  that  a  man's 
labor  should  be  worth,  and  that  his  wages  should  be  as  much 
as,  with  economy  and  prudence,  will  conif(»tably  maintain 
and  family,  enable  him  to  educate  hiS'  dbildren,.  and 
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*  also  to  Uy  by  enough  for  his  decent  support  when  his  laboring 
powers  have  failed.'* 

This  is  what  the  wage  system  should  do.  What  does  it  do 
that  seems  ^  natural  and  just "  ?  What  does  it  fail  to  do?  and 
What  does  it  do  that  is  weak  and  criminal? 

IsL  What.cCoes  it  dof  It  enables  the  workinginan,  in  a 
minority  of  cases,  to  comfortably  maintain  himself  and  family 
by  his  individual  earnings ;  again,  it  enables  the  workingman, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  the  aid  of  the  labor  of  his  wife 
and  children,,  to  do  the  same.  In  both  instances,  giv«n 
above,  it  enables  the  father  or  family  to  keep  some  of  the 
children  at  school. 

2d.  What  does  it  fail  to  dof  It  fails  to  pay  the  father 
so  much  for  his  labor  that  he  can  in  all  cases  support  his 
family  on  his  own  earnings,  educate  all  his  children  up  to  a 
proper  age,  buy  a  suitable  home  from  his  savings,  or  lay  by 
enough  for  his  decent  support  when  his  laboring  powers  have 
failed. 

3d.  What  does  it  do  that  is  weak  and  criminal  9  It  uses 
men  and  women  when  they  are  strong,  and  leaves  them  to  shift 
for  themselves  when  they  are  sick,  infirm  or  without  employ- 
ment. This  it  does  by  paying  no  more  for  labor  than  the 
bare  cost  of  existence  of  the  body.  It  usurps  to  its  benefit 
the  future  productive  power  of  the  state,  by  employing  chil- 
dren who  should  be  in  school  or  at  play,  setting  at  defiance 
the  organic  law  of  production  by  paying  to  44  per  cent  of 
the  individuals  but  24  per  cent  in. wage.  It  pays  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  workers  such  small  wages  that  they  are  in  debt 
and  poverty,  and  it  holds  out  to  such  unfortunates  no  promise 
or  prospect  of  a  bettering  of  condition,  but  allows  them  to 
become  objects  of  commiseration,  and  to  attribute  their  sof- 
feriogs  to  the  ppevailing  system  of  labor. 

Recommendation. — Conolusion. 

We  have  referred  in  several  parts  of  the  subject  under 
consideration  to  the  difference  betweien  fads  and  figures^ 
meaning  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  particular  sum 
earned,  expended  or  saved  was  not  so  indicative  of  a  work- 
ingman's  status  as  the  facts  concerning  the  condition  of  his 
family.     In  many  of  the  individual  returns,  it  will  be  noted 
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that  some  families,  mentioned  as  saving  money  are  liWng^in 
inferior  tenements,  upon  cheap  food,  and  are  poorly  clad. 
How,  then,  is  a  figure  denoting  a  money^saving  a  sure  index 
that  the  father  or  family  are  deriving  the  first  fruits  of  labor, 
and  are  progressing  in  life? 

The  only  figure^  of  this  nature,  which  it  is  of  value  for 
statisticians  or  social  economists  to  discover  is  the  one  which, 
with  due  regard  to  locality,  customs  of  the  people,  and  the 
financial  stat«  of  the  community,  will  plainly  indicate  the 
minimum  cost  of  living  of  families  of  different  sizes.  Wo 
do  not  think  that,  after  the  results  which  we  have  given  of 
the  minuteness  of  our  inquiries,  any  considerable  number  of 
persons  will  think  that  the  families  visited  copied  Mostly 
fashions  or  are  liable  to  a  general  charge  of  unthrift.  Such 
being  the  case,  some  points  made  manifest  in  Table  XVIII. 
of  Chap.  IV.,  and  not  as  yet  specially  referred  to,  seem 
worthy  of  a  careful  consideration. 

The  thirty-four  families  in  debt  (see  Table  XX. ,  Chap.  IV.) , 
when  dispersed  in  the  income  gradations  (see  Table  XVIII., 
Chap.  rV.,  previously  referred  to),  render  58  families  appa- 
rendy  in  debt,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  deficits  of 
the  34  overcame  the  small  surpluses  of  the  other  24.  The 
actual  debts  are  given  in  Table  XX.  as  heretofore  shown. 
Having  thus  explained  the  table,  our  particular  purpose  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  incomes  under  $600  in  amount 
render  debt  a  necessity,  the  deficit  growing  larger  as  the  in- 
come decreases. 

Much  can  be  rightfully  and  truly  said,  as  we  have  shown, 
against  the  prevailing  wage  system,  but  the  iconoclasm  that 
strives  to  break  it  down,  unless  at  the  same  time  it  shows  the 
superstructure  of  a  more  equitable  and  easily  ^managed  one, 
will  be  devoid  of  fruitful  results  or  permanent  benefit. 

We  have  here,  no  plan  to  bring  forward  as  a  substitute  for 
the  wage  system,  but  only  a  recommendation,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  reduce  by  one  the  list  of  its  weak  or  criminal 
acts. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  certain  minimum  yearly 
or  daily  rate  or  wage  paid  for  competent  adult  labor,  and  that 
aU  employment,  temporarily,  or  as  the  result  of  contracts,  for 
a  less  sum,  should  be  discountenanced  by  public  opinion,  and, 
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if*  persisted  in,  to  the  detriment  of  any,  should  be  preiFenied 
by  appropriate  legislation,  rigidly  enforced. 

This  may  seem  a  chimerical  way  of  treating  the  wage  prob- 
lem, a  direct  contravention  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand^ 
a  premium  upon  poor  class  of  labor.  But  let  u»  examine  the 
matter  more  closely,  and  see  if  what  we  oak  is  more  than  the 
system  should  do,  to  secure  what  is  ^  natural  and  just  ^  to  the 
recipients  of  wage,  and  if  it  is  not  something  that  oan  be  done 
without  any  great  violation  of  the  present  laws  of  production* 

Such  an  opinion  or  law  would  uot  say  that  inferior  labor 
should  be  paid  as  much  as  a  better  class ;  it  would  only  pro- 
vide that  a  workingman,  with  a  family  to  support,  should 
receive  enough  wage  to  enable  him  to  do  it  pcudently.  It 
would  prevent  a  discontented  feeling  with.cegard  to  all  lava^ 
make  many  more  hands  self-supporting,  and  remove  many  a 
burden  and  demand  of*  pauperism  upon  individual  charity  and 
the  similar  provision  made  by  the  state. 

If  a  monufiuiturer  agrees  to  furnish  goods  for  a  lesa^  price 
than  the  cost  of  production^  and  becomes  insolvent  ia  cour 
sequence,  his  creditors,  when  contemplating  their  peicentfige 
of  receipt,  will  not  hold  him  guiltless,  but  think  hisF  adion 
fraudulent.  He  may  say  ihe  market  price  of  goods  was  low, 
— ^that  he  wanted  to  keep  his  factory  running, — that  he  hoped 
to  do  better  in  future  trades ;  but  the^  fhct  of  mLunant^ment 
will  remain.  How,  tiien,  if  a  workingman,  out  of  employ- 
ment, knowing  that  work  and  money  are  scarce,  wiBhing  to 
keep  his  home  together,  hoping  that  better  times  and  pay 
will  come,  deliberately  engages  to  work  for  a  sum  insufficient 
to  meet  all  the  demands  for  the  necessaries  of  lift), — ^ia  he 
not  acting  as  fraudulently  as  the  manufacturer?  and  if  it 
is  not  his  &ult,  where  does  the  fault  lie,  and  where  can  a 
remedy  be  found  ?  When  goods  are  sold  at  less  than  mackfit 
value,  somebody  may  gain  but  somebody  must  lose.  A  law 
makes  such  loss  unlawful,  and  indirectly  protects  those  threab- 
ened  with  loss  by  the  involuntary  provisions  of  the  bankrupt 
law.  When  labor  is  given  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  nece*> 
saries  of  life,  somebody  gains  and  somebody  must  suffer. 

Why  should  not  public  opinion  or  law  make  such  low  wage 
unpopular  or  unlawfol,  and  protect,  directly  or  indireotly,  those 
(Sureatened  with  want  and  suffering  ? 
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Why,  in  justice,  should  the  broken  merchant  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law,  when  unable  from  loss  or  poor 
management  to  pay  his  bills,  and  the  broken  laborer,  no  more 
criminal  or  lacking  in  good  intentions  than  the  merchant,  have 
only  the  poor  debtor's  oath  to  relieve  him  (and  then  only  from 
arrest,  the  debt  remaining) ,  with  its  attendant  stultification  of 
his  feelings  of  manhood? 

Why  should  not  the  insolvent  laborer  be  discharged  from 
all  debts,  under  the  provisions  of  a  general  insolvent  law  (in 
which  the  legal  fees  established  should  not  be  so  large  as  to 
be  prohibitory  in  his  case) ,  by  the  payment  of  fifty  per  cent, 
as  well  as  the  bankrupt  merchant? 

Firms  and  corporations,  when  threatened  with  loss,  reduce 
expenses,  stop  manufacturing  and,  if  necessaryi  pay  half  the 
amount  of  their  bills  and  begin  afresh.  The  workingman 
suffers  by  the  suspension  of  work,  can  not  reduce  his  expenses 
materially,  gets  in  debt,  has  no  royal  way  of  beginning  again, 
but  must  keep  on  with  his  load  of  debt  still  hanging  to  him. 
Either  one  thing  or  the  other,  it  is  plain,  should  be  done. 
Either  every  competent  adult  laborer  should  receive  enough 
as  wages  (the  minimum  sum  and  as  much  more  as  he  can 
command)  to  enable  him  to  get  along  without  debt,  or  he 
should  have  the  same  recourse  to  a  relieving-law  that  mer- 
chants, corporations  or  other  employers  possess. 

How  would  this  minimum  wage  plan  work  ?  The  young 
unmarried  workman,  with  small  expenses,  would  save  money, 
if  prudent ;  when  married,  he  would  have  something  to  begin 
on.  His  wages,  never  running  below  his  expenses,  would 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  independent  position.  An  ad- 
vance would  be  made  for  one  child,  then  for  the  second  and 
third.,  providing^  him  with  the  means  for  their  support  and 
education.  At  the  proper  age,  he  could  give  to  the  state 
healthy  workers,  both  in  body  and  mind.  And  what  would 
the  state  have  done  for  him  ?  Simply  provided  that  his  re- 
turn for  labor  should  pay  for  his  living,  and  that  of  his 
children, — ^the  latter,  in  turn,  adding  to  the  productive 
power  of  the  state. 

Causes  beyond  the  control  of  legislation,  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  sustain  the  present  wage  system;  and  all  that  this 
state  can  do,  at  present,  by  individual  or  concerted  action, 
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or  by  legislation,  is  to  temper  its  asperities.  Whatever  may 
be  the  outgrowth  of  or  substitute  for  the  wage  system, — 
whether  co-operation,  industrial  partnerships,  communism, 
etc., — is,  of  course,  at  present,  but  a  matter  of  conjectore, 
and  beyond  discussion  within  the  legitimate  outline  of  the 
subject,  the  consideration  of  which  we  have  continued  at 
great  length,  and  here  substantially  close. 

Our  work  and  aim  has  been  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the 
entire  wage  system  (not  with  restricted  application  to  its 
working  in  corporations),  in  order  that  it  might  see  its  own 
deformities,  and  be  led  to  soften  its  visage  and  look  with 
more  brotherly  feeling  upon  the  laborer,  who  toils  on  and 
ever,  and  who,  being  worthy  of  his  hire,  should  receive  it. 

We  anticipate  no  dire  results.  We  believe,  instead,  that 
the  condition  of  the* working  classes — ^the  many  encouraging 
features  of  which,  our  returns  make  manifest — ^wiU  grow 
better  and  better.  That,  with  less  antagonism  and  more  of 
the  spirit  of  co-operation, — ^which  has  no  better  exemplar 
than  the  Golden  Bule, — ^the  rewards  of  labor  will  be  more 
equitably  divided  and  the  evils  of  the  wage  system  gradually 
extirpated.  And,  as  all  true  and  lasting  progress  is  founded 
upon  knowledge,  we  cherish  the  hope  that  the  labor  put  upon 
the  preparation  of  this  part  of  our  report  has  not  been  exerted 
in  vain,  and  that  some  tangible  good,  from  its  presentation, 
will  accrue  to  the  industrial  classes — especially  the  child 
workers — of  this  Commouwealtb. 


Part  V. 


CO-OPERATION". 


Pakt  Y. 


CO-OPEEATION. 


We  are  led  to  devote  a  chapter  to  this  subject  in  order  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  results  following  the  introduction 
of  the  principle,  as  shown  by  well  authenticated  statistics. 
It  is  claimed  by  co-operators,  that  much  good  has  resulted  to 
working  people  by  the  application  of  this  system  in  the 
transaction  of  business ;  first,  in  assisting  the  participators 
to  realize  a  greater  pecuniary  advantage  than  was  possible 
under  other  established  forms  of  business ;  and  second,  in 
guaranteeing  increased  opportunities  for  bettering  their  con- 
dition. 

The  two  principal  features  of  co-operation  that  have  been, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  adopted,  are  the  productive  and  dts- 
iributive.  Other  and  more  comprehensive  forms  have  been 
suggested  by  able  and  conscientious  writers  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which,  if  adopted  generally,  ;(vould,  from  their  stand- 
point, cause  the  greatest  benefit  to  result  to  all.  But  those 
regarded  as  the  most  practical,  and  which  large  bodies  of 
people  could  readily  embrace,  and  from  which  the  best 
effects  would  be  most  promptly  realized  and  appreciated, 
are  the  two  named. 

By  productive  co-operation  is  meant  that  form  of  produc- 
tion in  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  occupations,  where 
the  capital  is  contributed  by  the  workmen,  and  the  net  profit 
divided  among  them  without  regard  to  market  rates  of 
wages;  or  where  persons  unite  as  above  and  draw  the 
market  rate  of  wages  each  week  or  month,  and  at  a  stated 
time  make  a  pro  rata  division  of  profits.  The  form  of  indus- 
trial partnership  may  also  be  included  under  this  head, 
where  the  industry  is  managed  by  the  owner  of  the  capital 
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employed ;  and  after  a  fair  rate  of  interest  has  been  allowed 
on  the  capital  9  and  a  stated  percentage  of  the  profits  has 
been  taken  out  by  the  managers,  the  balance  is  paid  to  the 
workmen  in  addition  to  the  regular  wages.  Sometimes  the 
two  are  combined,  the  workman  being  allowed  to  invest  any 
savings  that  he  may  have  in  the  capital,  purchasing  shares 
therewith;  thus  aiding  in  the  extension  of  the  business, 
receiving  interest  on  his  portion  of  the  share  capital,  and  a 
portion  of  the  net  profit  besides  his  regular  wages. 

Other  forms  have  been  introduced,  differing  some  from  the 
foregoing,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  conflicting  with  the  gen- 
eral idea. 

Distributive  co-operation  being  the  feature  regarding  which 
statistics  are  most  available  and  detailed,  has  received  atten- 
tion at  our  hands.  Our  intention  had  been  to  have  pre- 
sented information  regarding  the  productive  feature;  bnt 
the  comparative  meagreness  of  the  statistics  regarding  the 
same  in  our  possession,  leads  us  to  defer  that  presentation 
for  a  future  report. 

The  distributive  feature  is  the  management,  by  co-operative 
societies,  of  the  stores  where  are  sold  the  various  articles  of 
food  and  wearing  apparel  Tequired  in  families.  To  clearly 
illustrate  this  form,  we  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  forma- 
tion of  such  societies  or  associations. 

A  number  of  persons  associate  themselves  together ;  prepare 
a  set  of  by-laws  or  rules,  for  the  government  of  the  body ; 
decide  upon  the  membership-fee,  the  amount  of  the  share, 
the  least  or  greate:it  number  of  shares  that  any  member  may 
hold ;  upon  the  qualifications  required  for  membership,  and 
upon  the  general  form  of  management; — a  store  is  then 
opened. 

The  funds  arising  from  the  purchase  of  shares  (usually) 
constitute  the  capital,  with  which  the  organization  conmiences 
business,  and  increases  with  the  acquisition  of  members ;  this 
share  capital  receives  interest  the  same  as  if  invested  else- 
where. 

Upon  a  purchase  being  made,  and  cash  paid  for  the  same, 
the  purchaser  receives  a  check  or  token,  expressing  upon  its 
face  the  amount  paid  ;  and  at  a  stated  time,  as  at  the  end  of 
a  month  or  quarter,  the  various  checks  are  handed  in  to  the 
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store,  and  the  holder  receives  his  proportion  of  the  net  profits 
made.  There  are  oth^r  considerations  mvolyed  in  this  sys- 
tem,— such  as,  for  instance,  the  guarantee  (by  all  being 
pecuniarly  interested  in  the  management)  of  full  weight  of 
goods,  free  from  adulteration.  In  addition,  many  societies 
provide  a  fund  from  the  earnings,  for  educational  purposes, 
reading-rooms,  etc. ;  but  the  only  object  at  this  point  is  to 
define  the  term  distributive^  as  practically  applied  to  co-oper- 
ation. 

DiSTBiBunvB  Co-operation. 

••  All  to  whom  want  is  terrible,  upon  whatever  principle, 
ought  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  learn  the  sage  maxims 
of  our  parsimonious  ancestors,  and  attain  the  salutary  art  of 
contracting  expenses ;  for  without  economy  none  can  be  rich, 
and  with  it  few  can  be  poor." 

In  this  country,  comparatively  little  practical  illustration 
of  this  feature  of  co-operation,  through  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  stores  by  co-operative  associations,  has  been 
made ;  nevertheless,  the  system  has  gained  a  secure  foothold 
here,  as  its  many  endorsers  will  testify. 

In  our  own  Commonwealth,  probably  a  larger  number  of 
such  stores  exist  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and 
still  more  have  existed  here ;  but,  through  mismanagement, 
through  reported  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  trusted  servants, 
and  on  account  of  some  obscure  causes,  have  been  compelled 
to  cease  transacting  business,  and  have  been  dropped  from 
the  list. 

Information  obtained  from  interviews  with  those  who  have 
belonged  to  associations  of  this  character,  establishes  the  fact 
that  they  firmly  believe  in  the  principle,  and  do  not  regard 
the  non-success  of  the  associations  with  which  they  have  been 
identified  as  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  value  of  the 
system;  much  material  benefit  was  rendered  to  members 
while  the  associations  lasted,  which  could  have  been  perpetu- 
ated but  for  the  causes  named. 

From  the  best  information  to  be  procured ,  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  fifteen  distributive  co-operative  associa- 
tions in  the  state,  representing  a  share  capital  equalling 
$75,000,  and  assets  equalling  $140,000  in  value.     As  but 
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eight  of  the  number  have  favored  us  with  reports,  we  are 
unable  to  give  the  total  membership,  sales,  etc.  The  eight 
referred  to  have  a  membership  of  1,650;  a  share-capital  of 
$50,000 ;  assets,  $100,000 ;  and  their  sales  aggregate  half  a 
million  dollars,  annually.  Facts  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment, profits,  etc.,  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages,  as 
regards  individual  cases. 

FqH  River.  —  Foremost  among  associations  operating  under 
this  system,  is  the  ^  Fall  River  Workingmen's  Co-operative 
Association,''  organized  in  1866  as  a  joint-stock  company. 
This  association,  after  about  three  months'  experience,  re- 
organized under  the  co-operative  law  of  the  state,  adopting 
for  its  plan  in  the  transaction  of  business,  that  of  the  **  Roch- 
dale Equitable  Pioneer  Society  "  of  England.  Its  members 
are  people  of  many  nationalities ;  the  larger  portion,  however, 
are  English,  many  of  whom  were  members  of  similar  organ- 
izations before  coming  to  this  country.  The  capital  of  the 
association  is  made  up  by  shares,  at  ten  dollars  each ;  every 
member  being  required  to  take  at  least  one,  and  being  re- 
stricted to  thirty.  The  store  sells  groceries,  provisions,  dry 
goods,  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  such  other 
articles  as  are  usually  required  by  families.  In  the  sale  of 
these  articles,  cash  is  always  demanded. 

The  method  of  dividing  profits  is  as  follows : — 
From  the  net  profits  ten  per  cent  is  carried  to  the  sinking 
fund,  in  conformity  with  the  law ;  a  sum  is  allowed  for  the 
depreciation  of  fixed  stock ;  ten  per  cent  per  annum  is  paid 
as  interest  on  the  share  capital.  The  profits  accruing  from 
purchases  made  by  members  are  divided  among  them,  in  the 
proportion  their  individual  purchases  bear  to  the  aggregate ; 
of  the  profits  made  on  non-members'  purchases,  two-thirds  is 
paid  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  members ;  the  remain- 
ing third,  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent  on  share  capital,  is 
added  to  the  members'  dividend;  should  the  one-third  of 
profits  arising  •  from  non-members'  purchases  exceed  in 
amount  ten  per  cent  on  share  capital,  such  excess  goes  to 
the  sinking  fund.  The  association  has  been  very  successful, 
and  is  credited  with  able  management. 
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At  the  close  of  its  first  year's  experience,  it  had  sixty-five 
members,  and  a  share  capital  of  $3,600 ;  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1874,  its  membership  had  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  the  share  capital  to  $19,734,  while  its  assets  were 
about  $50,000.  During  the  year  1874,  the  sales  amounted  to 
$79,615,  and  the  net  profits  for  the  year  were  $9,155.  Dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  the  distribution  of  profits 
was,  on  members'  purchases,  ten  per  cent ;  on  non-members', 
six  and  two-thirds  per  cent.  In  addition,  interest  on  mem- 
bers' capital  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cpnt  per  annum ; 
the  combined  dividends  and  interest  to  members,  being  at 
the  annual  rate  of  about  forty-two  per  cent  on  the  share 
capital.  The  average  share  capital  to  each  member  is 
seventy-five  dollars.  During  the  eight  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  association,  it  has  sold  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$425,277 ;  has  paid  as  interest  and  dividends  to  members 
$38,179;  and  has  divided  to  purchasers,  not  members, 
$4,757.  As  it  is  not  required  of  those  who  become  members 
that  they  should  at  once  pay  the  entire  value  of  the  share  or 
shares  purchased,  cases  are  quite  numerous  where  the  mem- 
ber has  paid  but  one  dollar,  upon  admission,  allowing  the 
profits  on  his  purchases  to  remain  in  the  fund,  and  now  has 
an  ownership  of  twenty  shares  in  the  association ;  connection 
with  the  society  having  encouraged  a  desire  to  save,  and 
economy  in  management  made  it  possible. 

Strikes  and  hard  times,  instead  of  affecting  its  business 
disastrously,  have  resulted  in  a  notable  increase,  as  the 
closing  quarters  of  1873-74  were  the  most  successful  business 
terms  of  the  association ;  from  which  we  deduce  the  opinion 
*that  the  value  of  the  store  is  recognized  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  the  usual  trade  would  seem  to  indicate,  as  natu- 
rally, economy  would  govern  expenditure  upon  the  cessation 
of  the  income.  It  may  be  fair  to  assume,  from  the  results 
shown,  in  the  experience  of  this  association, — the  material 
aid  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  gain  rendered  to  the  store 
customer, — that  others,  whose  earnings  are  small,  can  in  no 
readier  manner  enable  their  contracted  incomes  to  go  farther 
than  by  affiliating  with  similar  enterprises. 

Fall  River,  having  such  a  successful  association  within  its 
limits,  and  a  printed  statement  of  its  business  transactions 
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distributed  quarterly,  it  would  be  supposed  that  additional 
purchasers  would  identify  themselves  with  it,  and  probably 
one  of  the  prominent  reasons  why  they  do  not,  is,  because  86 
many  persons  are  connected  with  the  ^  dividing  stores" :  these 
stores  are  co-operative  in  principle,  but  lack  the  stability  of 
'  the  regularly  organized  associations,  under  the  law ;  they  are 
easily  affected  by  dull  times,  and  constantly  liable  to  break 
up  through  general  lack  of  employment  of  members,  as  the 
system  provides  for  the  purchase  of  goods  in  bulk,  and  the 
meetings,  and  payments  in  advance,  are  usually  but  once  in  a 
month.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  these  semi-co-oper- 
ative organizations  have  been  quite  successful,  and  important 
savings  have  been  made  for  members.  This  recognition  'of 
the  co-operative  principle  may  ultimately  be  followed  by  a 
direct  connection  with  the  established  stores,  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  societies  to  conduct  like  stores.  The  dividing 
stores  in  Fall  River  number  thirty,  with  fifteen  hundred 
members.  The  aggregate  sales,  or,  to  express  it  more 
clearly,  the  amount  purchased  and  divided  among  members, 
it  is  at  the  rate  of  $300,000  a  year.  In  most  of  the  stores  the 
charge  to  members  is  four  per  cent  above  the  wholesale  cost ; 
a  few  manage  to  pay  expenses  with  three  per  cent  above  first 
cost,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  percentage  above  cost  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  four.  Each  store  is  in  chaige  of  a 
president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  from  three  to  five  others. 
Two  members  are  selected,  whose  duties  are  to  buy  the  com- 
modities required,  once  in  a  month;  three  members  are 
selected  as  weighers ;  each  member  must,  in  turn,  attend  to 
the  prescribed  duties,  or  employ  another  to  do  so. 

The  usual  method  is  for  the  members  to  meet  at  the  store, 
a  day  or  two  before  pay  day,  and  hand  in  statements  of  the 
goods  required  for  the  ensuing  month.  The  committee  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  articles  included  in  these  statements,  and  on 
the  night  of  pay  day,  the  members  pay  the  estimated  cost. 
The  buyers  then  take  the  money  paid  in,  and  purchase  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  goods  named  in  the  statements ;  on  the 
following  nights  the  goods  are  weighed  out  and  distributed ; 
the  distribution  usually  occupies  two  or  three  evenings,  and 
when  completed  the  stores  are  closed  until  the  next  month. 
Much  the  larger  number  of  the  stores  are  located  in  the  base- 
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ments  of  tenements,  and  the  cost  for  rent  is  merely  nom- 
inal. 

Differing  in  the  matter  of  management  from  the  majority, 
is  the  ^  Barlow  "  dividing  store.  The  manager  was  a  member 
of  one  of  the  dividing  stores,  but  being  in  infirm  health,  and 
desiring  a  change  in  business,  he  made  a  proposition  to  the 
members,  to  take  charge  of  the  buying  and  distributing  for 
them,  at  the  customary  profit  of  four  per  cent  on  wholesale 
cost ;  which  being  accepted,  he  has  continued  so  to  do,  and 
the  members  express  satisfaction  at  the  result.  He  has  since 
added  to  these  duties,  the  general  business  of  a  retailer,  and, 
on  sales,  charges  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  above  the  prices 
chaiged  to  the  members  of  the  dividing  store,  resulting  in  a 
saving  to  members  of  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  on  each 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  purchased,  as  compared  with 
customary  charges. 

The  officers  of  the  dividing  stores  state  that,  aside  from 
pecuniary  advantages,  members  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  inculcation  of  business  ideas,  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  trade. 

Worcester.  —  The  largest  co-operative  association  in  the 
state,  so  far  as  membership  is  concerned,  of  which  we  have 
knowlege,  is  the  "First  Worcester  Co-operative  Grocery  and 
Provision  Store,"  organized  in  1867.  It  has  five  hundred 
and  ninety  members;  a  share  capital  of  $6,000;  assets 
equalling  $8,750,  and  annual  sales  of  $75,000.  The  associa- 
tion is  officered  by  a  president,  clerk,  treasurer  and  eight 
directors,  elected  annually.  The  price  of  each  share  is  five 
dollars,  and  the  members  can  dispose  of  shares  to  non-mem-  , 
bers,  upon  complying  with  the  by-laws.  The  store  is  con- 
ducted upon  a  cash  basis.  In  the  distribution  of  profits  the 
following  course  is  pursued :  eight  per  cent  per  annum  is 
paid  on  capital ;  ten  per  cent  of  the  profits  is  passed  to  the  « 
sinking  fund ;  if  any  surplus  profits  remain,  all  above  enough 
to  keep  a  fund  equalling  thirty  per  cent  on  the  capital,  in  the 
sinking  fund,  is  divided  on  members*  purchases.  No  dividends 
are  paid  on  th^  purchases  of  non-members. 

We  are  informed  that  the  association  is  not  now  paying 
dividends,  and  that  a  change  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
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management,  with  a  view  to  a  more  successful  transaction  of 

business. 

Nqw  Bedford. —  The  "  Acushnet  Co-operative  Association," 
organized  in  1867,  has  one  hundred  members,  a  share  capital 
of  $6,900,  assets  equalling  $13,622,  and  transacts  an  annual 
business  of  $71,000.  From  the  profits,  they  paid  last  year  a 
dividend  of  about  thirty-two  per  cent  on  the  membere'  capital. 
No  dividend  is  paid  on  non-members'  purchases.  The  par 
value  of  shares  is  twenty-five  dollars.  We  are  assured  Uiat 
the  association  has  paid  as  dividends  to  members,  during  the 
last  three  years,  two  hundred  and  forty  per  cent  on  share 
capital.  The  business  is  the  sale  of  groceries,  and  cash  is 
required  on  all  purchases,  whether  made  by  members  or  non- 
members. 

Lynn. —  The  ^  Howard  Co-operative  Company  "  was  organ- 
ized for  business  in  1870.  It  has  eleven  members,  a  capital 
of  $2,000,  assets  equalling  $4,500,  and  sold  goods  to  the 
value  of  $19,700  last  year.  No  report  is  at  hand  of  the 
profits  made.  No  dividends  are  paid  on  the  purchases  of 
non-members. 

Wakefield, — The  "South  Reading  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion" was  organized  in  1866.  It  has  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five ;  the  share  capital  is  $4,125 ;  assets, 
$9,685,  and  the  annual  sales  equal  $38,000.  The  assoQiation 
paid,  last  year,  between  eight  and  nine  per  cent  on  members* 
capital.     No  dividends  were  paid  on  non-members'  purchases. 

Holyoke. — The  "^  Holyoke  Co-operative  Association  "  was  or- 
ganized in  November,  1873.  It  has  a  membership  of  seventy. 
The  par  value  of  shares  is  ten  dollars  each.  Those  desiring 
to  become  members  can  do  so  upon  paying  an  admisdoo 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  taking  one  or  more  shares,  no  member 
being  allowed  to  hold  more  than  twenty.  In  the  dLstributaon 
of  profits,  the  association  pays  interest  on  share  capital,  and 
dividends  on  purchases,  to  members ;  also  dividends  on  pur- 
chases made  by  non-members.  It  is  transacting  business  at 
the  rate  of  about  $10,000  a  year. 
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Gardner. —  The  "Sovereigns'  Co-operative  Association" 
commenced  business  in  September,  1874,  having  purchased 
the  business  (grocery)  of  the  ^  Gardner  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion."  It  has  one  hundred  and  three  members,  a  share 
capital  of  $1,800,  and  assets  equalling  $3,000.  During  the 
fifty  days  which  elapsed  between  commencing  business  and 
furnishing  this  office  with  a  statement  of  its  condition,  the  * 
sales  were  $3,346. 

Naticki — The  ''Natick  Co-operative  Grocery  Store**  has  a 
membership  of  three  hundred  and  thirty,  a  share  capital  of 
$4,000,  and  transacts  business  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  a 
year.  The  par  value  of  the  shares  is  ten  dollars.  'The  asso- 
ciation sells  goods  to  its  members  five  per  cent  cheaper  than 
to  non-members.  At  the  end  of  its  first  twenty-one  months' 
existence,  a  dividend  of  ten  dollars  on  each  share  was  declared, 
the  members  allowing  it  to  remain  with  the  capital.  Three 
years  later  a  dividend  of  ten  dollars  per  share  was  paid,  and 
in  January,  1874,  a  dividend  of  fifty  per  cent  on  share 
capital  ($5  per  share)  was  paid.  No  dividends  are  paid  on 
the  purchases  of  non-members. 

The  law  of  the  state  gives  very  fair  opportunities  for  the 
organization  and  expansion  of  the  co-operative  system,  and 
provides  that  share  capital  to  the  value  of  twenty  dollars  for 
each  member  shall  be  exempt  from  attachment.  If  it  should 
be  carried  farther,  and  those  associations  which  make  a  return 
of  profits  to  all  purchasers  be  exempted  from  pajdng  a  tax  to 
the  state,  it  would  render  additional  assistance  to  the  laboring 
people  who  trade  with  them,  and  place  them  on  an  equality 
with  retail  stores,  owned  and  managed  by  individuals,  while 
now  it  regards  them  as  corporations  liable  to  taxation. 

Massachusetts  being  a  manufacturing  state,  and  co-opera- 
tion abroad  having  attained  vast  proportions  in  such  districts, 
why  it  has  not  assumed  greater  importance  here  is  problem- 
atical ;  how  much  the  lack  of  homogenousness,.as  a  result  of 
there  being  representatives  of  so  many  nationalities  among 
our  people,  may  have  prevented  the  more  general  adoption 
of  the  co-operative  system,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  state. 
But  in  view  of  the  admitted  fact,  that  material  prosperity  has 
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resalted,  in  many  European  countries,  to  persons  affiliating 
with  similar  organizations,  we  are  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  it  is  more  directly  traceable  to  a  lack  of  division  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  details  of  the  system ;  as  it  is  not 
susceptible  of  doubt  that  our  working  people  as  much  need 
and  will  as  anxiously  seek  to  render  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  wages  as  great  as  in  other  countries. 

Co-operation  guarantees  security,  and  carries  with  it  that 
which  is  most  desirable, — constant  improvement,  pecuniarily 
and  morally. 

Note  what  Thomas  Hughes,  member  of  Parliament,  says,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association :  **  But  a 
gain  of  profits  in  money  is,  after  all,  but  a  small  part  of  the 
benefit  which  the  members  have  derived  from  their  societies. 
They  have  been  secured  from  adulteration  or  fraud  of  any 
kind,  because,  the  whole  profits  belonging  to  themselves  as 
customers,  there  has  been  no  motive  for  trade  frauds.  Men 
don't  poison  themselves  willingly  or  take  money  out  of  one 
pocket  in  the  shape  of  price  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  it  to 
the  other  in  the  shape  of  dividend  or  bonus.  They  have 
destroyed  indebtedness  by  buying  and  selling  only  for  ready 
money,  thus  insuring  the  wholesale  dealer  against  losses  by 
bankruptcy,  and  freeing  themselves  from  that  thraldom, 
through  credit,  in  which  they  were  formerly  held.  And  this 
ready-money  system  has  led  to  the  cultivation  of  prudence 
and  temperance ;  for  the  workingman  who  has  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  his  family  with  ready  money  can  not  be  a 
thoughtless  man  or  a  spendthrift.  And  lastly,  it  has  given 
business  habits  and  experience  to  a  great  number  of  men, 
who  have  either  acted  as  directors  of  the  societies  or  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions  at  their  frequent  business 
meetings.  Thus  the  store  has  become  to  the  North-Country 
working  people  not  only  a  cheap,  ready-money  shop  in  the 
most  perfect  form,  but  also  their  school  and  their  olub-hoose* 
their  savings  bank  and  exchange." 

If  the  results  have  been  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hughes, — ^if  his 
statements  are  fully  corroborated  by  statistics, — ^we  can  hardly 
incur  the  denial  of  any  one  in  saying  that  just  such  a  system 
has  a  wide  field  open  to  it  in  this  country.  Neither  lack  of 
vitality,  the  fact  tiiat  some  societies  have  been  obliged  to  sua- 
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pend  business,  nor  the  ridicule  of  those  interested  in  keeping 
the  avenues  of  trade  as  they  now  exist,  can  in  any  sense 
impair  or  weaken  the  principle.  It  must  present  itself  to  us, 
sooner  or  later,  as  the  conditions  of  life  are  not  so  materially 
different  as  to  cause  this  system  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  working  people  of  one  nation  jand  valueless  to  those  of 
another.  National  boundary  lines  can  not  so  change  himaan 
nature  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  introduce  plans  for  the 
alleviation  of  want  and  suffering  whose  efficacy  has  been 
proven  and  whose  practicability  tested.  If  the  introduction 
of  a  large  number  of  such  stores  by  co-operative  societies  will 
result  in  the  elevation  of  the  people,  the  enlarging  of  oppor- 
tunities through  the  annual  saving  of  money,  now  used  in 
satisfying  the  not  moderate  demands  of  the  retailer ;  if  by 
the  general  adoption  of  the  system,  the  masses  will  be  enabled 
to  live  better  and  cbea^per,  may  we  not  express  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  one  of  the  great  levers  by  which  such  calamities 
as  strikes,  which  entail  upon  the  people  suffering  and  depriva- 
tion, cause  bitterness  and  strife,  disarrange  domestic  and 
business  relations,  and  leave  behind  them  a  long  train  of 
terrible  woes,  shall  be  removed  from  existence  I 

In  looking  at  the  possibility  of  advancing  the  formation  of 
co-operative  societies,  we  naturally  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances which  have  occasioned  the  success  of  co-operation ; 
meaning,  How  has  it  been  possible  for  these  savings  (dividends 
paid)  to  be  made?  And  first,  we  find  that  the  management 
being  taken  in  charge  by  the  co-operators,  and  conducted  on 
a  cash  basis,  a  very  large  percentage  in  the  shape  of  expenses 
is  saved,  and  no  bad  debts  incurred.  In  England,  in  1870, 
the  sales  of  goods  by  co-operative  stores  amounted  to  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  expenses  were  a  trifle  less  than 
four  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  business ;  it  is  estimated 
that  the  expense  of  conducting .  the  retail  stores  in  England 
on  the  ^  competitive  principle  "  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  the  author  of  the  statement  pertinently 
says,  **this  contrast  would  seem  to'  settle  the  question  as  to 
which  system  is  likely  to  prevail." 

Mr.  Robert  Harper,  of  Birmingham,  England,  says  of  the 
retail  stores : — 
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^  The  writer  has  travelled  through  Grreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  has  had  large  experi- 
ence of  the  exceedingly  unsafe  character  of  the  trade  with 
retailers.  Every  trade  is  so  crowded,  that  it  is  impossible  all 
can  live.  The  failures  are  so  numerous,  that  the  wholesale 
dealer  must  operate  under  highly  favorable  circumstances  to 
make  it  pay.  Probably  seven-tenths  of  all  beginners  in 
retail  trades  fail  within  three  years.  Many  retailers  are  in  a 
chronic  state  of  insolvency,  living  in  a  laborious  and  anxious 
permanent  conunittee  of  ways  and  means.  This  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  result  of  the  present  system  of  retail  trading. 
There  are  probably  four  times  as  many  shopkeepers  in  every 
trade  as  are  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community. 
Thousands  more  are  always  waiting  to  begin  shopkeeping. 
Repeated  failures  in  the  same  shop  never  bring  down  its 
rent;  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  is  everywhere  to  ad- 
vance. Notwithstanding  the  fierce  competition  on  account  of 
the  heavy  expenses  of  shopkeepiug  in  good  localities,  goods 
are  sold  fearfully  dear.  One-third  of  the  shopmen  and  shop- 
women  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  distribute  the  goods; 
and  probably  one«tenth  the  amount  of  stock  now  kept  would 
be  sufficient  if  concentrated  in  fewer  places.  The  losses  by 
old  and  depreciated  stock,  if  told,  would  be  quite  unbeliev- 
able, independently  of  the  loss  of  interest  on  capital." 

We  have  no  reliable  data  at  hand  to  show  the  average  ex- 
pense of  conducting  retail  stores  in  our  own  state. or  coan- 
try ,  but  in  all  probability  the  same  relative  difference  exists ; 
in  fact,  we  have  already  shown  that,  at  the  Fall  Biver  co- 
operative store,  the  disposable  profit  was  ten  per  cent  on 
the  purchases,  which,  with  interest  added,  made  forty-two 
per  cent  on  the  share  capital,  and  the  amount  paid  as  divi- 
dends must  have  been  saved  from  the  sources  named. 

England. 

For  evidence  of  t^e  constantly  increasing  importance  of 
the  vast  interests  controlled  by  distributive  co-operative  soci- 
eties we  must  look  abroad ;  and  first,  to  England,  for  there 
the  stupendous  strides  of  the  system  are  marked.  The 
returns    from    co-operative    congresses,   meetings,   govern- 
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ment  reports,  etc.,  are  replete  with  information  conveying 
undoubted  proofs  of  the  immense  benefits  which  it  is  claimed 
by  co-operators  have  followed  the  introduction  and  accom- 
panied the  expansion  of  the  innovation  adopted  upon  previ- 
ously recognized  habits  of  trade. 

Not  alone  in  the  pecuniary  consideration  has  the  system 
carried  encouragement  and  assistance  to  those  embracing  its 
tenets,  but  in  a  prominent  degree  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple has  supplied  educational  facilities,  by  the  addition  of 
reading-rooms,  the  institution  of  libraries,  and  the  convey- 
ance of  business  ideas  to  its  vast  membership. 

If  co*operation  in  England  has  but  resulted  in  pecuniary  gain 
to  its  members,  enabling  them  to  obtain  more  of  the  e very-day 
comforts,  it  is  entitled  to  endorsement ;  but,  when  combined 
with  the  all-important  features  of  education,  thrift,  the  incul- 
cation of  habits  of  saving,  and  an  apparent  vigilance  over  the 
welfare  of  its  individual  members,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a 
system  having  for  its  foundation  the  Christian  sentiment^ 
^Help  one  another.^  And  no  class  of  people,  unless  actuated 
by  mercenary  motives,  can  justly  seek  to  prevent  the  ex-^ 
pansion,  the  development  to  the  farthest  limit,  of  a  principle 
containing  within  itself  a  powerful  motor  for  conveying  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  those  who,  from  their 
station  in  life,  can  ordinarily  receive  but  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  are  debarred  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control  from 
enjoying  advantages  for  their  own  improvement. 

While  those  immediately  interested  in  the  results  of  co- 
operation are  constantly  bending  their  energies  to  encourage- 
its  growth,  it  has,  in  addition,  the  assistance  of  many  very 
able  and  distinguished  men,  who  are  constantly,  by  word 
and  act,  rendering  important  service  in  giving  increased 
impetus  to  the  already  remarkable  advance  of  the  system. 
BIr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Morrison,  until  recently  members  of 
parliament,  are  noticeably  extending  valuable  and  lasting 
aid  to  masses  of  men  in  humbler  life  than  themselves,  by 
their  cordial  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple, and  their  practical  efforts,  through  addresses,  advice, 
etc.,  and  the  persuasion  of  others,  who  have  not  affiliated 
with  such  enterprises,  to  do  so.     To  these  two  gentlemen 
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belongs  great  credit  for  their  successful  efforts  to  expunge 
from  the  statutes  laws  that  restricted  the  growth  of  co-oper- 
ative  societies;  .and  they,  have  not  been  deterred  from  the 
presentation  of  their  conscientious  views  by  intimations  of 
loss  of  public  office.  Many  other  able  and  influential  gen- 
tlemen are  constantly  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  the  same 
object.  Co-operative  institutes  have  been  organized ;  annual 
congresses  of  co-operation  are  held ;  the  quarterly  and  semi- 
annual meetings  of  societies  are  made  profitable  by  the  pres- 
ence of  active  supporters  of  the  system »  and  at  such  times 
views  are  freely  interchanged  as  to  the  best  possible  means 
of  extending  the  growth  of  the  societies,  and  arrangements 
entered  into  for  the  greater  bestowal  of  advantages  on  the 
iadividual  member. 

A  co-operative  newspaper  is  spreading  valuable  informa- 
tion constantly  as  to  their  condition.  Large  and  important 
wholesale  establishments »  for  furnishing  goods  to  the  distri- 
buting stores,  have  been  founded,  and  are  doing  an  immense 
business.  Libraries  and  reading-rooms  have  been  insti- 
tuted ;  and  in  many  towns  classes  in  the  English  'branches, 
and  in  some  towns  in  the  sciences,  have  been  formed,  all 
under  the  management  and  support  of  the  societies.  In 
addition,  the  societies  have,  by  vote  of  their  members,  in- 
vested large  amounts  of  money  in  co-operative  productive 
associations,  and  in  many  cases  assisted  tottering  distribu- 
tive stores  on  to  a  secure  basis.  '  So  that  the  distributive 
stores,  organized  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  individual  soci- 
eties, have,  by  their  adherence  to  the  principle,  builded  well, 
and  the  results  to-day  are  seen  in  the  comprehensive  whole, 
bound  together,  in  fact,  only  by  the  votes  of  the  members  of 
each  society,  but  constituting  an  immense,  undivided  mass  of 
interests.  The  first  distributive  society  of  which  record  is 
made,  that  adopted  the  plan  of  returning  dividends  to  mem- 
bers, on  purchases,  was  organized  in  1794  at  Mongewell, 
Oxford  County,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  iu  that  iuid  some 
adjoining  parishes;  the  principal  purchases  were  bacon, 
cheese,  candles  and  salt,  which  were  obtained  from  wholesale 
dealers,  and  sold  for  cash,  the  profit  being  divided  among 
purchasers.  The  manager  received  for  compensation  one 
shilling  a  week.    Mention  is  made  of  one  or  two  co-operative 
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societies  organized  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1823,  that  still 
survive.  Foar  co-operative  stores  were  organized  in  1828 ; 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1829  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty ;  at  the  end  of  1830,  four  hundred  and  seventy ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1832,  the  total  number  was  seven 
hundred.  Through  lack  of  safeguards  regulating  the  manage- 
ment by  law,  the  habit  of  dividing  profits  wholly  to  capital, 
and  in  very  many  cases  through  the  adoption  of  the  credit 
system,  these  stores  went  rapidly  out  of  existence,  and  for  , 
several  years  comparative  quiet,  so  far  as  co-operative  stores 
were  concerned,  characterized  the  working  people.  In  1844, 
the  modern  co-operative  societies,  as  managers  of  stores, 
began  to  be  formed,  the  initiative  being  taken  by  the  Roch* 
dale  Equitably  Pioneer  Association.  As  its  history  is  of  im- 
portance to  CQ-operators,  we  will  pay  it  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  and  give  a  brief  review  of  its  inception  and  progress. 

The  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneer  Society. 

This  society  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Rochdale  (in  the 
manufacturing  county  of  Lancashire,  England)  which  has, 
with  outlying  territory^  annexed  during  the  last  few  years  a 
population  of  about  sixty-five  thousand  persons.  It  is  the 
largest  co-operative  society  in  Great  Britain,  and  its  develop- 
ment has  been  characterized  by  such  general  prosperity  that 
it  is  recognized  as  a  powerful  exponent  of  the  co-operative 
system,  particularly  in  the  distributive  feature. 

As  an  encouragement  to  similar  organizations,  it  has  ren«- 
dered  valuable  aid,  its  growth  having  been  prominently 
marked  by  excellent  management. 

To  those  who  are,  or  may  b^,  giving  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  co-operation,  the  Rochdale  society  stands  as  a  beacon 
light ;  and  although  many  of  our  readers  may  be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  its  establishment  and  progress,  we  are 
yet  led  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  giving  a  brief  history  of  the 
erpftD3:on  of  co-operativo  interests  under  its  charge,  con- 
ceiving that  something  in  the  nature  of  encouragement  may 
be  bestowed,  and  that  ultimately  points  covered  by  its  ex- 
perience may  be  of  value  to  originators  of  like  associations. 

As  will  naturally  be  surmised,  the  initiation  of  the  move^ 
ment  was  the  result  of  discussions  relative  to  enlarging  the 
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opportunities  of  the  working  people, — ^they  feeling  that  they 
were  entitled  to  better  wages  to  enable  them  to  secure  advan- 
tages heretofore  withheld,  and  receive  more  of  the  benefits 
which  their  constant  labor  was  realizing  for  the  community. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1843,  manufacturing  interests 
being  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  some  flannel  weavers 
in  Rochdale  applied  for  an  increase  of  wages,  believing  the 
time  to  be  exceedingly  propitious  for  such  an  effort.  They 
were  unsuccessful;  and,  undoubtedly  feeling  that  lack  of 
success  at  such  a  time  presaged  failure  in  the '  future,  their 
condition  was  more  distinctly  portrayed  than  ever,  and  in- 
vited and  received  serious  consideration. 

Realizing  that  by  their  own  honest  efforts  must  their  im- 
provement be  wrought  out,  they  repeatedly  met  together  for 
interchange  of  views,  and  to  perfect  some  plan  by  which 
their  objects  could  be  accomplished.  Having,  however,  failed 
to  gain  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  the  extent  of  agreeing 
upon  a  particular  course  of  procedure,  at  the  close  of  one  of 
the  small  meetings  something  like  a  dozen  of  them  agreed  to 
deposit  about  six  cents  each  per  week,  to  form  a  common 
fund,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  carrying  on  business,  both 
productive  and  distributive,  when  a  plan  should  be  perfected. 

During  the  balance  of  the  year  the  contributions  were 
regularly  paid,  and  other  contributors  were  added. 

Early  in  the  year  1844,  at  a  meeting  of  workingmen,  the 
contributors  presented  the  cause  uppermost  in  their  minds, 
and  after  a  full  and  free  expression  of  a  great  diversity  of 
views,  they  adopted  the  suggestions  advanced  \}y  earnest 
believers  in  the  principle  of  co-operation ;  and  voted  to  open 
a  store  for  the  sale  of  provisions  and  clothing,  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  co-operative  idea  of  dividing  the  profits  to  the 
purchasers,  selling-goods  at  full  weight,  and  free  from  adul- 
teration. 

This  was  not  all  that  was  contemplated,  however,  as  their 
declaration  of  objects  made  on  the  same  evening  clearly 
proves. 

That  the  reader  may  more  readily  comprehend  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  entered  into  their  work,  we  quote  this 
declaration  of  objects  from  Mr.  Holyoake's  "  Self-Help  by  the 
People." 
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^ '  The  objects  and  plans  of  this  society  are  to  form  arrange- 
ments for  the  pecuniary  benefit  and  the  improvement  of  the 
social  and  domestic  condition  of  its  members,  by  raising  a 
sufficient  amount  of  capital,  in  shares  of  one  pound  each,  to 
bring  into  operation  the  following  plans  and  arrangements : — 

^  ^  The  establishment  of  a  store  for  the  sale  of  provisions, 
clothing,  etc. 

**  *The  building,  purchasing,  or  erecting  a  number  of  houses, 
in  which  those  members,  desiring  to  assist  each  other  in 
improving  their  domestic  and  social  condition,  may  reside. 

^  *  To  commence  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  the 
society  may  determine  upon,  for  the  employment  of  such 
members  as  may  be  without  employment,  or  who  may  be 
suffering  in  consequence  of  repeated  reductions  in  their 
wages. 

**  *  As  a  further  benefit  and  security  to  the  members  of  this 
society,  the  society  shall  purchase  or  rent  an  estate  or  estates 
of  land,  which  shall  be  cultivated  by  the  members  who  may 
be  out  of  employment,  or  whose  labor  may  be  badly  remu- 
nerated.' * 

^  Then  follows  a  project  which  no  nation  has  ever  attempted, 
and  no  enthusiasts  yet  carried  out :" — 

^  *  That,  as  soon  as  practicable,  this  society  shall  proceed  to 
arrange  the  powers  of  production  ^  distribution  ^  edtication  and 
government;  or  in  other  words,  to  establish  a  self-supporting 
home-colony  of  united  interests,  or  assist  other  societies  in 
establishing  such  colonies.' " 

That  this  statement  of  intentions  savored  somewhat  of  over- 
confidence  will  naturally  be  admitted,  when  the  extreme 
paucity  of  capital,  limited  membership,  and  their  oppor- 
tunities are  taken  into  consideration ;  yet,  in  the  twenty«-nine 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneer  Society,  so 
immense  has  its  interests  become,  and  so  nearly  have  they 
adhered  to  many  of  the  features  presented  in  the  original 
statement,  that  one  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
energy  of  those  who,  impelled  by  strong  desires  for  their  own 
elevation,  through  their  own  efforts  have  successfully  con- 
summated so  many  of  their  purposes. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1844,  the  Rochdale  Equitable 
Pioneer  Society  was  registered ;  and  in  December  following, 
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with  a  membership  of  about  twenty-eighty  and  a  capital  of 
about  $140,  the  store  was  opened.  Having  expended  one- 
half  of  the  funds  for  fixtures,  etc.,  the  working  capital  was 
reduced  to  about  $70,  and  the  goods  purchased  therewith 
were  exhibited  for  sale  on  the  opening  night. 

For  a  description  of  the  effect  produced  upon  those  liying 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  store,  and  upon  the  co-operators  tiiem- 
iselves,  we  again  quote  from  Mr.  Holyoake. 

^  And  on  one  desperate  evening — it  was  the  longest  even- 
ing of  the  year  (the  2l8t  of  December,  1844) — the  ^  Equitable 
Pioneers '  commenced  business ;  and  the  few  who  remember 
the  commencement  look  back  upon  their  present  opulence 
and  success  with  a  smile  at  their  extraordinary  opening  day. 
It  had  got  wind  among  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  that  their 
competitors  were  in  the  field,  and  many  a  curious  eye  was 
that  day  turned  up  Toad  Lane,  looking  for  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy ;  but,  like  other  enemies  of  more  historic  renown, 
they  were  rather  shy  of  appearing.  A  few  of  the  co-opera- 
tors had  clandestinely  assembled  to  witness  their  own  de- 
noueinent;  and  there  they  stood,  in  that  dismal  lower  room 
of  the  warehouse,  like  the  conspirators  under  Guy  Fawkes  in 
the  parliamentary  cellars,  debating  on  whom  should  devolve 
the  temerity  of  taking  down  the  shutters  and  displaying  their 
humble  preparations.  One  did  not  like  to  do  it,  and  another 
did  not  like  to  be  seen  in  the  shop  when  it  was  done ;  how- 
ever, having  gone  so  far,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  go 
further;  and  at  length,  one  bold  fellow,  utterly  reckless  of 
consequences,  rushed  at  the  shutters,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Toad  Lane  was  in  a  titter.  Lancashirie  has  its  gamins  as 
well  as  Paris, — in  fact,  all  towns  have  their  characteristic 
urchins,  who  display  a  precocious  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
The  *  doffers  *  are  the  gamins  of  Rochdale.  The  *  doffers ' 
are  lads  from  ten  to  fifteen,  who  take  off  full  bobbins  from 
the  spindles  and  put  on  empty  ones.  Like  steam  to  the 
engine,  they  are  the  indispensable  accessories  to  the  mills. 
When  they  are  absent,  the  men  have  to  play ;  and  often 
when  the  men  want  a  holiday,  the  ^  doffers  '  get  to  understand 
it  by  some  of  those  signs  very  well  understood  in  the  free- 
masonry of  the  factory  craft,  and  the  young  rascals  run  away 
in  a  body,  and,  of  course,  the  men  have  to  play  until  the 
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rebellious  urchins  return  to  their  allegiance.  On  the  night 
when  our  store  was  opened,  the  *  doffers'  came  out  strong  in 
Toad  Lane,— peeping  with  ridiculous  impertinence  round  the 
comers,  ventilating  their  opinion  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
or  standing  before  the  door,  inspecting,  with  pertinacious 
insolence,  the  scanty  arrangement  of  butter  and  oatmeal.  At 
length,  they  exclaimed  in  a  chorus  :  ^  Aye  I  the  owd  weavers' 
shop  is  opened  at  last.' " 

Having  fairly  launched  the  innovation  on  established  cus- 
toms of  trade,  and  begun  the  management  of  business  on 
their  own  account,  they  experienced  much  trouble  from  the 
limited  amount  of  funds  in  their  possession, — being  unable  to 
purchase  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  guarantee  to  the 
consumers  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  market  prices. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  immediately  took  steps  to 
remedy  the  difficulty,  and,  in  the  year  1845,  the  members  of 
the  society  voted  to  increase  .their  capital  to  $5,000. 

In  making  the  addition,  each  member  was  required  to  take 
not  less  than  four  shares,  representing  $5  dollars  each.  They 
were  permitted,  however,  to  pay  for  the  shares  by  depositing 
an  amount  equalling  about  six  cents,  paying  the  same  amount 
each  week,  and  allowing  all  interest  and  profit  to  remain  in 
the  fund  until  the  amount  equalled  the  four  shares  in  the 
capital. 

Up  to  this  time  the  store  had  been  open  but  twice  (even- 
ings)  in  each  week.  In  the  month  of  March,  1845,  the  busi- 
ness having  increased,  it  was  voted  to  have  the  store  opened 
several  hours  on  each  of  five  days  in  the  week,  including 
Saturday  afternoon.  Following  this,  their  business  grew 
noticeably ;  and  in  the  month  of  .October  of  the  same  year 
they  added  meat  to  their  stock  in  trade.  At  the  close  of  this 
year,  the  membership  had  increased  to  seventy*four,  and  the 
capital  to  $905.  The  sales  for  the  year  aggregated  $3,550, 
and  the  profit6*to  members  equalled  $160. 

The  next  three  years  (1846-47-48)  the  society  progressed 
slowly,  but  still  its  interests' gi^w  in  importance,  and  the  close 
of  December,  1848,  found  the  society  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  members,  and  a  capital  of  $1,985.  The  sales  for  the 
year  had  grown  to  $11,380,  and  the  disposable  profit  was  $580. 
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The  business  now  assumed  such  dimensions,  that  increased 
accommodations  were  demanded,  and  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing, then  occupied  by  them  in  part,  was  taken  on  a  long 
lease.  The  second  floor  was  devoted  to  a  meeting-room  for 
members,  where  the  society's  private  business  could  be  trans- 
acted, and  also  to  the  purposes  of  a  reading-room,  being 
supplied  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc. ;  in  addition,  a 
stall  was  opened  for  the  sale  of  books  and  papers,  the  profits 
being  appropriated  to  supplying  the  reading-room  with  the 
required  material. 

During  the  year  1849,  the  society  increased  materiaUy 
both  in  membership  and  in  capital ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  presented  a  remarkably  satisfactory  report, — having  three 
hundred  and  ninety  members  and  a  capital  of  $5,965.  Hie 
sales  for  the  year  were  $30,055,  and  the  profits  to  purchasers 
$2,805. 

The  year  1850  was  a  very  successful  one  for  the  society,  as 
it  nearly  doubled  its  membership,  having  in  December  six 
hundred,  and  a  capital  of  $11,495.  The  sales  amounted  to 
$65,895,  and  the  disposable  profits  reached  the  sum  of 
$4,445. 

Sapidity  of  growth  here  demanded  a  forward  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  society,  and  in  April,  1851,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  store  should  be  kept  open  all  day ;  and  the  imme- 
diate management  of  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  super- 
intendent and  two  assistants.  At  the  end  of  the  year  their 
sales  had  increased  to  $88,190,  on  which  the  disposable  profit 
was  $4,950. 

During  the  years  1852-53-54,  the  society  constantly  grew 
in  membership,  the  capital  was  increased  each  year ;  the  sales 
and  profits  also  increased,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1854, 
the  membership  was  nine  hundred.  The  capital  had  grown 
to  $35,860 ;  the  sales  for  the  year  were  $166,820,  and  the 
disposable  profit  on  the  same  was  $8,815. 

The  year  1855  was  in  every  sense  a  favorable  one  for  the 
co-operators,  as  the  membership  of  the  Pioneer  Society  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  December  numbered  fourteen  hundred.  Tlie 
increase  in  capital  kept  pace  with  it,  the  society's  books  show- 
ing it  to  be  $55,160  at  the  close  of  the. year,  while  the  sales 
equalled  $224,510,  and  the  profits,  $15,530. 
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In  1857,  the  membership  grew  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  other  respects.  For 
the  next  thirteen  years  a  constant  gain  in  membership  was 
made,  but  one  year  (1862)  showing  a  less  number  of  mem- 
bers than  at  the  end  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  it, 
and  but  four  hundred  at  that. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1871,  the  number  of  members  was 
six  thousand  and  twenty-one,  the  capital  $598,225 ;  the  sales 
of  the  year  were  $1,239,370,  on  which  the  disposable  profit 
was  $117,040. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1874  disclosed  the  society  pro- 
gressing wonderfully,  its  membership  being  more  than  seven 
thousand;  its  assets  were  $927,215;  its  capital,  $868,055. 
The  sales  for  the  year  1873  amounted  to  $1,436,060,  and  the 
disposable  profit  from  all  sources,  $1594785. 

The  capital  averaged  $122  per  member ;  the  average  divi- 
dend to  each,  based  on  share  capital,  aside  from  five  per  cent 
interest  paid  on  some,  was  about  seventeen  per  cent,  and 
this  was  after  the  customary  charging  off,  as  depreciation  on 
fixed  stock,  had  been  made,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on 
net  profits  had  been  applied  for  educational  purposes.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ^  dividend  "  is  based  on  the 
purchases ;  we  have  expressed  it  herein  as  so  much  per  cent 
on  share  capital,  as  in  order  to  become  a  member  one  is 
obliged  to  buy  shares,  and  in  trading  with  the  co-operative 
store  he  receives  at  least  as  much  for  his  expenditure  as  he 
would  elsewhere,  and  also  receives  the  percentage  stated  on 
bis  capital  invested. 

In  addition  to  this  gain,  each  member  is  a  part  owner  in 
assets  of  greater  pecuniary  value  than  is  represented  by  the 
figures  given,  as  the  annual  custom  of  charging  off  a  stated 
percentage  for  depreciation  has  reduced  the  assets  as  ex- 
pressed on  paper  below  their  market  value. 

During  the  twenty-nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
society  it  has  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  $17,861,615,  and 
the  profits  made  have  been  $2,160,485. 

On  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  society  it  occupied 
but  one  floor  for  its  business  purposes ;  afterwards,  the  whole 
building ;  and  it  has .  now  removed  to  a  spacious  four-story 
stone-front  building,  with  ample  accommodations  for  the 
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transaction  of  the  business.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for 
the  comfort  of  the  members,  as  the  -building  contains  a 
library,  news-room,  and  a  hall  capable  of  holding  two 
thousand  persons. 

The  building  with  land  cost  about  |65»000,  and,  by  the 
annual  custom  of  depreciation,  it  now  stands  on  the  society's 
books  at  about  $48,500. 

The  "  Co-operative  News  ^  of  England  (1873) ,  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  society's  '*  fixed  stock,'*  including  all  buildings,  land 
and  cottages,  to  have  been  about  $280,000 ;  it  now  stands  on 
the  society's  books  at  a  valuation  of  about  $215,<)00,  having 
been  depreciated  $65,000. 

The  principal  store  has  sixteen  branches,  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  groceries,  provisions,  drapery,  boots  and  shoes,  clogs, 
clothing,  etc.  In  addition,  it  has  beef,  pork  and  baking 
departments  from  which  to  furnish  the  store ;  also  a  tobacco 
manufactory.  It  also  owns  and  lets  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cottages. 

The  educational  department  is  in  every  sense  creditable 
to  the  society.  The  library,  in  the  central  store  building, 
contains  nine  thousand  volumes  of  good  and  useful  books, 
adapted  to  all  classes  and  ages  of  readers.  It  is  open  eveiy 
day  from  nine  to  half  past  one,  and  from  three  to  eight  p.  m., 
except  on  Tuesdays,  when  it  closes  at  one  p.  m.  for  a  half- 
holiday. 

The  number  of  news-rooms  supported  by  the  society  is 
twelve,  which  are  provided  with  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, periodicals,  monthlies  and  quarterlies  of  the  best 
general  literature  of  the  time,  representing  all  classes  and 
shades  of  politics,  religion,  science  and  social  reform. 

Reference  libraries  of  above  two  hundred  volumes  at  the 
central,  and  gradually  increasing  ones  at  the  branch  news- 
rooms, are  always  open,  and  are  well  adapted  for  giving 
immediate  information  on  subjects  concerning  the  interests  of 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

In  the  central  news-rooms  are  kept  globes,  maps,  atlases 
and  telescopes  for  the  use  of  the  members.  The  librarian 
has  in  charge  and  is  authorized  to  let  out  at  reasonable 
charges,  telescopes,  stereoscopes,  etc. 
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From  the  educational  fund  is  paid  the  expenses  of  night 
schools,  instruction  of  classes  in  the  languages,  scientific 
classes,  lectures,  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  Been  by  a  perusal  of  this  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneer  Society,  that  it-has 
not  deviated  from  the  course  originally  entered  upon,  and 
while  all  may  not  have  been  accomplished  that  was  contem- 
plated, particular  reference  being  made  to  the  productire 
feature,  the  society  has  demonstrated  that  much  can  be  done 
by  concerted  movements  of  energetic  men  bent  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  a  worthy  purpose. 

From  1844  to  1848,  but  few  societies  were  formed ;  but  in 
the  latter  year  and  1849-50,  many  co*operative  societies  were 
organized,  there  being  at  the  close  of  1850  about  eighty- 
three.  In  1851,  a  rapid  growth  of  such  societies  took  place, 
the  number  being  nearly  doubled  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
one  hundred  and  seventy»four.  The  number  of  societies  and 
the  membership  in  those  established  continued  to  increase 
each  year,  and  ten  years  later  (1861)  the  number  of  societies 
making  returns  to  the  government  was  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
with  a  membership  of  forty-eight  thousand.  In  1864,  the 
number  makiiig  returns  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
with  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand. 
Two  years  later  the  returns  showed  reports  from  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  societies;  number  of  members,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand.  In  1868,  six  hundred  and  seventy 
societies  made  returns  of  about  two  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
sand. In  1870,  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  societies  made 
returns,  showing  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  thousand. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1873,  there  were  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  societies  that  had  reported  to  the  registrar,  having  a 
total  membership  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  forty-one  thou- 
sand. The  total  assets  were  in  excess  of  twenty-two  millions 
of  dollars ;  members'  capital,  about  sixteen  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  From  the  sale  of  goods  there  were  received  over 
sixty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  The  expense  of  conducting 
the  business  was  a  trifle  less  than  four  per  cent  on  the  sales. 

The  disposable  net  profit  on  the  year's  business  was  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  an  amount  exceeding 
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four  millions  was  paid  as  dividends  on  members*  purchaseB 
(not  including  interest  on  share  capital),  and  ninety-two 
thousand  dollars  on  the  purchases  of  non-members.  Thirty- 
four  thousand  dollars  were  allowed  from  the  profits  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

The  average  membership  to  each  society  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  (some  have  above  seven  thousand  members). 
The  average  share  capital  to  each  society  was  $17,700,  and 
the  average  share  capital  to  each  member  was  $41-|-. 

The  average  dividend  to  members  on  purchases  (not  includ- 
ing five  per  cent  interest  on  shares)  was  $12+,  or  thirty  per 
cent  on  the  members'  capital. 

Nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  by  them  in 
other  societies  and  companies. 

Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening,  at  the  Halifax  Co-operatiTe 
Congress,  in  1874,  estimated  the  annual  business,  including 
that  of  Scotland  and  of  those  societies  in  England  and  Wales 
that  had  not  made  returns  to  government,  to  equal  bne  hundred 
millions  of  dollars ;  and,  estimating  the  return  on  purchases 
to  average  ten  per  cent,  it  resulted  in  an  annual  saving  to 
the  purchasers  of  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  and  he  further  calkd 
attention  to  the  freedom  from  adulteration  of  food  enjoyed  by 
co-operators,  estimating  the  saving  from  the  two  sources  to  be 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

Co-operation  in  England  is,  at  the  present  time,  largely 
confined  to  the  northern  manufacturing  counties  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  although  the  system  is  gaining  actively  in 
supporters  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
Quite  a  number  of  such  societies  exist  in  Cumberland,  Derby- 
shire and  Cheshire.  In  the  southern  counties  but  little  atten- 
tion has  as  yet  been  paid  to  co-operation.  Under  the  active 
propagation  of  co-operators'  views,  however,  we  may  expect 
to  soon  hear  of  its  growth  in  those  counties. 

The  modern  form  of  co-operation  was  early  introduced  into 
Lancashire  County  (about  thirty  years  ago)  starting  with 
Rochdale;  thence  into  Yorkshire  County,  and  on  into  the 
mining  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  some  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years  ago. 

Lancashire  County  has  a  population  of  about  two  million 
eight  hundred  thousand,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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1873,  of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  societies  in  England 
and  Wales  that  reported  to  the  registrar  in  the  preceding 
month,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were  in  this  county. 
They  show  a  membership  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand ; 
assets  of  nine  millions  of  dollars.  The  share  capital  was  over 
seven  millions  of  dollars ;  the  cash  received  for  the  sale  of 
goods  was  over  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  on  which  the 
disposable  net  profit  exceeded  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  Yorkshire  County,  with  a  population  of  two  million 
four  hundred  thousand,  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  societies  that  reported  to  the  registrar,  having  a  member- 
ship of  over  eighty-^five  thousand ;  a  share  capital  of  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  sales  for  the  year  were  over  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars.  The  disposable  net  profit  for  the  year 
was  nearly  one  million  of  dollars. 

As  an  indication  of  how  the  co-operative  system  has  been 
adopted  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  following  statements 
have  been  prepared : — 

First,  Oldham  in  Lancashire  County,  has  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand,  the  larger  portion 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  spinning,  weaving  and  the  iron 
trades ;  there  are  something  like  forty  mills,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  eight  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  said  that  nearly  all 
of  the  mill  owners  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  workmen. 
There  are  in  the  town  three  co-operative  associations,  having 
some  fourteen  stores.  The  membership  is  about  five  thousand 
six  hundred,  and  the  share  capital  above  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  sales  of  goods  by  these  societies  equalled,  in 
.1872,  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  on  which  the  disposable 
ne%  profit  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand 
dollars.  The  amount  devoted  to  educational  purposes  in  that 
year  was  about  $4,000.  The  societies  support  some  fourteen 
news-rooms,  and  two  flourishing  libraries.  In  addition  to  the 
distributive  stores  they  have  a  corn-mill,  to  supply  the  stores 
at  cost ;  working  with  a  capital  of  $160,000. 

One  decided  proof  of  their  endorsement  of  the  system  is, 
that  they  have  invested  in  other  co-operative  societies  and 
joint-stock  manufacturing  companies,  nearly  half  a  million  of 
dollars ;  in  addition,  a  large  amount  of  money  is  invested  by 
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the  people  in  shares  in  manufactories,  the  shares  being  placed 
at  small  value  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  The  town  of  Rochdale, 
before  referred  to,  as  having  a  population  of  sixty-five  thou- 
sand, is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  co-operative  system. 
By  the  registrar's  report,  six  societies  are  located  here,  having 
a  total  membership  of  eleven  thousand  five  hundred;  the 
share  capital  held  by  them  is  nearly  $800,000.  The  sales, 
in  1872,  equalled  $1,800,000,  and  the  dividends  on  purchases 
equalled  $193,000;  amounting  (with  five  per  cent  as  inter- 
est) to  twenty-nine  per  cent  on  the  share  capital. 

Here  the  co-operators  have  also  a  corn-mill,  to  furnish  dis- 
tributive stores  at  cost  price,  employing  a  capital  of  $355,- 
000.  The  sales  at  the  mill  for  the  first  quarter  of  1874,  were 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  a  year.  The 
Rochdale  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Company,  located  here, 
has  a  membership  of  about  thirteen  hundred,  a  share  capital  of 
$330,000  (shares  at  $25  each),  and,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1874,  sold  goods  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Rochdale  is  a  co-operative  town. 

London. 

The  Civil  Service  Supply  Association. 

This  society  differs  from  the  "regular"  co-operative  stores 
in  this  particular,  that  the  goods  sold  by  it  are  charged  for  at 
a  price  above  the  wholesale  cost  that  includes  expenses  only^ 
— the  profit  being  discounted ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  prices  charged  by  this  association  and  those 
charged  at  the  retail  stores  is  "  enormous,"  determining  the 
fact  that  large  savings  accrue  to  the  purchaser^.  One  objec- 
tion raised  by  the  co-operative  people  in  other  sections  is, 
that  this  system  rather  encourages  extravagance  in  purchases ; 
while,  by  the  usual  co-operative  method,  the  market  rates 
of  charges  are  made  for  goods,  the  purchasers  limit  them- 
selves to  their  real  requirements,  and,  in  the  dividend  de- 
clared at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  they  have  an  absolute 
saving.  Unquestionably  the  objection  is  founded  on  sound 
logic,  as  it  is  easy  to  convince  one's  self  that,  articles  being 
comparatively  cheap,  a  few  more  purchases  may  be  made  of 
luxuries,  and   what  otherwise  might  have  been  saved'  has 
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been  expended.  Nevertheless,  the  association  is  co-operative, 
inasmuch  as  it  allows  to  every  purchaser  his  proportion  of  the 
profits;  that  is,  the  difference  between  an  increase  of  six  or 
seven  per  cent  (for  expenses)  over  the  wholesale  cost  and 
the  prices  charged  at  the  ordinary  retail  stores. 

This  society  was  started  in  the  winter  of  1864-65  by  some 
of  the  post-office  employes,  as  they  had  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  necessity  that  they  should  have  more  pay  or  buy 
their  provisions  cheaper.  The  postmaster  having  decliued  to 
accede  to  the  former,  the  alternative  was  accepted,  and  the 
movement  was  inaugurated  by  the  purchase  of  half  a  chest  of 
tea,  in  the  distribution  of  which  they  found  that  the  saving 
was  from  twelve  to  eighteen  cents  a  pound ;  this  was  followed 
by  further  purchases  of  tea,  and  the  employment  of  a  person 
to  weigh  it  out  iu  packages  of  two  or  three  pounds  each,  the 
servant  receiving  as  compensation  for  his  labor  the  quantity 
above  the  invoice  the  chests  contained.  The  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  regarded  as  so  great,  that  the  purchase  of 
coffee  was  then  undertaken ;  and,  as  additional  members 
were  constantly  coming  in,  who  desired  to  extend  the  pur- 
chases to  groceries,  a  regular  association  was  formed  and  a 
room  hired  to  be  used  as  a  store.  The  organization  was  called 
the  "Post-Office  Supply  Association  ^  \  and,  when  latterly  the 
store  invited  the  trade  of  all  the  persons  in  the  civil  service, 
the  present  name  was  adopted. 

The  original  prospectus  read  as  follows: — ^^This  associa- 
tion has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  officers  of 
the  post-office  and  their  friends,  with  articles  of  all  kinds, 
both  for  domestic  consumption  and  general  use,  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  prices."  Accompanying  the  foregoing  was  a  price- 
list  of  articles  kept,  and  the  statement  was  made  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  dealers  for  supplying  all  other 
articles* 

The  rapid  growth. of  the  association  compelled  its  removal 
three  times  within  a  few  months,  the  last  time  into  a  building 
for  which  was  paid  $2,000  a  year  as  rent.  The  business  of 
the  association  continuing  to  increase  remarkably,  they  hired 
a  part  of  the  building  next  to  the  store,  then  the  whole  of  it, 
and  within  a  very  short  time  the  house  on  the  other  side  of 
the  store  was  also  hired.     These  stores  not  being  sufficient  to 
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accommodate  the  business,  additional  premises  were  hired  in 
other  localities,  and  the  association  ultimately  moved  into 
spacious  quarters  in  the  Haymarket.  It  has  now  a  handsome 
building,  especially  adapted  to  its  purposes,  the  first  cost  of 
which  was  $75,000,  without  the  land.  The  association  pays 
as  r^nts 'about  $11,000  a  year.  Four  hundred  persons  are 
employed  by  it ;  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  equalling  $240,- 
000  a  year.  The  membership  of  the  association  is  over 
four  thousand.  Each  member  has  a  right  to  bring  in  a  stated 
number  of  friends  as  subscribers  (the  subscribers  number 
fifteen  thousand),  who  are  required  to  pay  about  $1.25  annu- 
ally for  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  society  and  receiv- 
ing goods  at  its  low  prices.  The  full  members  hold  one  share 
each,  value  five  dollars ;  the  share  is  not  transferable,  neither 
can  it  be  withdrawn.  Upon  the  death  of  a  member,  his  share 
is  cancelled,  and  the  deposit  returned  to  his  family. 

In  making  up  the  price-list,  full  allowance  is  made  for 
expenses ;  and  as  the  expenses  have  not  equalled  this  pro- 
vision, a  fund  has  grown  from  that  source,  and  the  annual 
payments  from  subscribers,  that  is  now  *$365,000.  In  the 
year  1872,  the  accumulations  from  the  sources  mentioned 
were  upwards  of  $60,000.  The  sales  of  goods,  .consisting 
principally  of  groceries,  cigars  and  tobacco,  wine  and  spirits, 
hosiery  and  drapery,  stationery,  books,  music  and  jewelry, 
equalled,  in  1872,  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The 
total  cost  of  handling  this  immense  amount  of  goods  was 
about  seven  per  cent  on  the  sales. 

The  entire  assets  of  the  association,  at  the  end  of  1872, 
were  nearly  $600,000.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
amount  of  sales  made  each  year  up  to  June  30,  1873 : — 


Ybax. 

Amount 

TxAm. 

AmoQnt. 

1865, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 

125,000  00 

105,000  00 

415,000  00 

1,090,000  00 

1,725,000  00 

1870,  . 

1871,  . 

1872,  . 
1873,*  . 

(2,235,000  00 
3,230,000  00 
8,615,000  00 
1,960,000  00 

*  Fint  six  montht. 
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The  limit  to  the  number  of  "  subscribers  ^  is  fifteen  thou- 
sand. That  number  having  been  reached  in  1873,  unless 
the  rule  is  amended,  about  four  millions  a  year  may  be 
stated  as  the  annual  trade  for  the  twenty  thousand  members 
and  subscribers — an  average  of  $200  trade  by  each. 

The  general  management  of  the  stores  remains  as  at  first, 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  association ;  examining  ' 
and  auditing  committee,  etc.,  having  duties  to  perform  at 
stated    times.      In   the  few   years    of   its   existence,    over' 
$12,000,000  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the   com- 
mittee, and  the  first  case  of  dishonesty  is  yet  to  come. 

A  price-list  is  furnished  by  the  association,  making  a  book 
of  two  hundred  pages.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  fifnis  have 
contracts  to  supply  the  association,  and  the  saving  to  mem- 
bers on  purchases  is  from  five  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is 
stated  that  the  retailers  have  endeavored  to  persuade  parlia- 
ment to  prohibit  the  civil  service  members  from  engaging  in 
the  management  of  such  stores,  but  imsuccessfully ;  also 
that  the  retailers  threatened  to  withdraw  their  trade  from 
the  wholesale  dealers  should  they  continue  to  sell  to  the 
association ;  but  the  latter  increased  the  list  of  "  subscrib- 
ers*' to  fifteen  thousand,  resulting  in  a  trade  sufficiently 
large  to  invito  the  wholesalers  to  disregard  the  threats  made, 
and  accept  the  trade  of  the  association. 

Several  other  co-operative  societies  exist  in  London,  but 
they  are  small.  The  introduction  of  the  new  **  wholesale 
co-operative  store,"  in  the  city,  will  undoubtedly  give  an 
appreciable  impetus  to  the  formation  and  growth  of  distribu- 
tive societies. 

Wo  find  mention  made  of  the  contemplated  adoption  of 
the  system  by  the  London  clubs,  having  a  central  store  and 
from  it  supplying  the  clubs  in  the  co-operative  manner. 

The  "London  Co-operative  Institute,"  containing  men 
whose  reputations  are  national  as  legislators  and  scholars,  is 
engaged  in  pushing  forward  the  principles  of  co-operation, 
and  the -influence  of  the  organization  must  be  productive  of 
increased  activity  in  the  formation  of  societies.  As  the  best 
means  of  conveying  information  concerning  the  work  of  the 
institute,  we  append  a  copy  of  a  circular  issued  last  year : — 
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^*  Permit  us  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  objects  of  the 
Co-operative  Institute,  which  has  been  just  opened. 

^Its  founders  desire  to  create  a  deeper  interest  in  all  forms 
of  co-operation  which  may  promote  the  highest  well-being 
of  society. 

**They  further  desire  to  create  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  all  who  have  made  the 
improvement  of  human  society  their  study,  as  well  as  with 
the  actual  arrangements  which  have  been  at  various  times 
devised  and  carried  out  with  that  object.  With  this  view,  a 
library  will  be  formed  of  works  on  political  economy,  politi- 
cal history,  social  philosophy,  and  moral  and  mental  phil- 
osophy; tind  the  study  of  these  subjects  will  be  further 
promoted  by  courses  of  lectures,  by  classes;  and  by  free  and 
thoui^htful  discussions. 

^Tho  founders  of  the  institute  trust  that  by  such  an 
agency  those  forms  of  productive  and  distributive  co-opera- 
tion in  industry  and  trade,  which  have  so  greatly  raised  the 
economic  and  social  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
north  of  England,  will  take  vigorous  root  in  the  metropolis 
and  bear  similar  fruit. 

^  The  founders  of  the  institute  particularly  desire  to  create 
a  stronger  sense  of  public  duty  among  members  of  the  com- 
munity, a  better  and  more  serious  apprieciation  of  political 
questions,  as  well  as  the  means  of  social  intercourse  between 
thoughtful  men  and  women  of  all  classes. 

*^To  bring  together  as  fellow-inquirers,  fellow-students  and 
fellow-workers,  all  who  are  animated  by  a  great  desire  of 
improving  society,  irrespectively  of  artificial  class  distinc- 
tions, will  in  itself  be  no  small  object. 

^  As  the  means  of  promoting  these  aims,  there  will  be  a 
library,  a  reading-room  furnished  with  the  best  reviews,  classes, 
lectures,  discussions ;  and  also  those  forms  of  recreation  which 
refine  and  elevate  the  taste,  such  as  music  and  elocution. 

^  The  success  of  this  effort  must,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  ready  support  of  those  (not  too  many  in  number)  who 
quite  recognize  the  value  of  such  aims. 

**  We  ask  you,  therefore,  very  earnestly,  to  give  what  sup- 
port you  can  to  this  enterprise,  and  to  allow  us  to  include 
you  among  its  members. 
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^  We  shall  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  you  may  have  to 
make,  and  shall  hope  for  your  practical  co-operation  when- 
ever an  opportunity  may  offer,  either  in  lecture,  class,  or 
discussion  room. 

Thos.  Hughes. 

w.  mobrison. 

Edw'd  Owen  Greening. 

"  OCTOBEB,  *74." 

In  closing  the  review  of  distributive  co-operation  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  great  results  achieved  by  the 
co-operators  have  not  been  accomplished  without  surmount- 
ing great  obstacles. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  laws  have  not  favored  them 
much,  and  yet  through  the  active  interest  of  such  members  of 
parliament  as  Messrs.  Hughes,  Morrison,  Brassey,  Cowen 
and  others,  the  laws  have  been  repealed  that  prohibited  the 
societies  from  investing  their  surplus  capital  in  lands,  and 
from  organizing  co-operative  mining  associations.  The  laws 
have  also  been  amended  to  allow  a  greater  investment  on  the 
part  of  members  in  the  societies. 

That  the  retailers  have  viewed  with  alarm  the  immense 
increase  of  co-operative  interests  is  true,  and  opposition  has 
been  made  and  criticism  freely  bestowed  by  these  people,  as 
well  as  by  a  non-co-operative  press,  in  certain  quarters.  So 
far  as  this  opposition  could  concentrate  itself,  it  has  done  so, 
and  a  notable  result  of  its  efforts  (so  ascribed)  is  seen  in  the 
defeat  of  Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  and  Walter  Morrison,  Esq., 
for  seats  in  the  present  parliament.  But  we  find  both  of 
these  gentlemen  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Halifax  Co-oper- 
ative Congress,  1874,  which  would  seem  to  demonstrate  their 
intention  to  adhere  to  a  principle  believed  to  be  right,  even 
at  the  loss  of  public  position. 

Germany. 

Distributive  co-operative  societies  have  assumed  remarkable 
prominence  in  Germany,  numbering,  in  societies,  quite  as 
many  as  in  England,  but  the  pecuniary  development  does  not. 
yet  approach  the  magnitude  of  that  in  the  latter  country.    By 
the  report  of  the  central  agency,  conducted  by  Mr.  Schulze 
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Delitzsch,  we  ascertain  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872, 
there  were  in  Germany  nine  hundred  and  two  such  societies. 
The  department  being  a  voluntary  one,  and  the  societies  not 
being  required  by  law  to  make  returns  to  the  government, 
but  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  societies  forwarded  state- 
ments to  the  central  agency ;  the  number  mentioned  had  a 
membership  of  seventy-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
two.  The  share  capital  amounted  to  four  million  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  dollars,  and  the  loan  capital  held 
by  them  was  in  excess  of  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  sales 
of  goods  for  that  year  were  to  the  extent  of  nearly  four 
millions  of  dollars.  If  the  remaining  stores  (seven  hundred 
and  thirty-two)  sold  goods  equalling  the  average  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  the  total  sales  were  in  excess  of  nine- 
teen millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

The  great  growth  of  such  societies  has  been  since  1864,  as 
in  that  year  there  were  but  ninety-seven  societies,  thirty-eight 
of  which  made  returns ;  this  number  having  seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  members,  a  share  capital  of  $16,000,  and  a 
loan  capital  exceeding  $12,000.  The  receipts  from  the  sales 
of  goods  equalled  $200,000.  Five  years  later  the  number  of 
societies  was  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven ;  the  number 
furnishing  statements  being  one  hundred  and  nine,  with  a 
membership  of  forty-two  thousand,  a  share  capital  exceeding 
$200,000,  a  loan  capital  of  $861,000 ;  the  sales  for  the  j^ear 
(1869)  amounting  to  $1,780,000. 

It  is  recorded  as  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  the  late  war 
had  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  societies,  the  capital  and 
sales  having  increased  in  1871  over  those  of  1870,  and  in 
1872  the  number  of  societies  was  seventy-five  in  excess  of 
those  existing  in  1871,  with  a  large  addition  of  members. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schulze  Delitzsch  (to  parties  in  Eng- 
land), dated  March,  1874,  is  found  the  following: — 

"The  accounts  of  our  union  for  the  latest  co-operative 
period  (1873)  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  and  the  statistical 
summary  of  the  results  is  being  now  worked  out.  You  have 
seen  the  account  of  our  progress  up  to  the  end  of  1872,  in  my 
yearly  report  for  1872,  which  I  forwarded  to  you  at  the  time. 
Since  then  a  great  number  of  the  new  societies  in  all  bninches 
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of  co-operation  have  been  formed,  besides  loan  societies  and 
societies  of  consumption,** 

In  Bavaria,  twenty-one  new  distributive  stores  were  oi'gan- 
ized  in  1873. 

In  "VVurtemburg  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  co- 
operative stores  was  made  in  the  same  year. 

Baden  also  increased  its  number  of  societies  by  sixteen. 

Frieburg  has  a  society  with  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  members.  The  sales  of  goods  equalled,  in  1873,  about 
$100,000. 

In  Mannheim,  with  a  population  of  thirty-nine  thousand,  the 
store  did  a  business  of  about  $38,000,  with  a  profit  of  nearly 
$3,000,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  it  to  educational  purposes. 

In  the  town  of  Pforzheim,  with  a  population  of  twenty 
thousand,  the  society  has  a  membership  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand. The  sales  for  the  year  were  $81,000,  and  there  was 
a  profit  of  $8,570  (being  in  excess  often  per  cent). 

•In  Stuttgardt,  with  a  population  of  seventy-six  thousand, 
is  a  society  with  twenty-three  hundred  members ;  the  store 
has  eight  branches,  and,  in  1873,  sold  goods  to  the  value  of 
$216,000. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  distributive  co-op- 
eration is  steadily  advancing  in  Germany. 

Denmark. 

In  Denmark,  there  were  in  1873  upwards  of  one  hundred 
distributive  stores,  and  the  number  is  constantly  being  aug- 
mented. At  Copenhagen  they  have  a  **  General  Union," 
which  appoints  agents  to  purchase  goods  at  the  lowest  whole- 
sale price,  for  distribution  to  the  stores,  they  having  found 
that  purchases  could  more  advantageously  be  made  in  that 
way  than  by  each  society.  Within  the  last  few  years  very 
satisfactory  legislation  has  been  had  regarding  the  societies, 
which  it  is' anticipated  will  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  the 
system. 

Special  attention  is  here  given  to  educational  advancement, 
and,  from  the  profits  of  the  stores,  contributions  are  made  for 
the  better  education  of  the  children  of  poor  parents,  who 
otherwise  would  be  deprived  of  such  facilities.  Libraries 
are  formed  from  the  surplus,  and  attention  is  given  to  lee- 
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tures,  etc.     Here  they  have  a  newspaper  dedicated  to  the 
objects  of  co-operation. 

France. 

Distributive  co-operation  does  not  make  much  of  a  show  in 
this  couutryi  Mons.  C.  Limousin,  representative  of  the 
society  for  promoting  the  study  and  practical  development  of 
co-operation,  Paris »  estimates  that  more  co-operative  societies 
or  associations  exist  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  its  environs  than 
in  the  balance  of  the  country,  and  but  eight  distributive 
societies  are  reported  in  Paris. 

Norway. 

In  this  country  the  distributive  feature  was  introduced  but 
a  few  years  ago.  Wc  find,  by  a  report  of  the  English  consul 
to  his  government,  a  record  of  five  societies,  having  a 
membership  of  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  (all  heads  of 
families).  A  report  made  in  1871  showed  that  a  profit  of 
nine  and  a  half  per  cent  on  purchases  was  made  that  j^ear. 
The  expense  of  management  was  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Italy. 

•  Reports  show  that  the  system  is  growing  in  this  country ; 
many  societies  exist,  and  ^Hhe  system  has  been  foimd  very 
beneficial  to  the  people." 

Switzerland. 

A  large  number  of  distributive  societies  are  in  operation  in 
this  country,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  We 
find  reference  made  to  the  existence  of  upwai;jds  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten. 

In  the  canton  of  Zurich  there  are  some  fifty  such  societies, 
the  largest  of  which,  the  "Zurich  Co-operative  Society,**  does 
•an  annual  business  of  about  $300,000,  and  has  a  membership 
of  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred. 

The  society  was  organized  in  1851,  with  eight  members, 
and  a  capital  of  about  $15.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
societies  similar  to  our  Fall  River  dividing  stores,  differing  in 
this  particular ;  viz.,  from  time  to  time  the  estimate  of  goods 
required  by  members  is  made,  the  goods  are  purchased  at 
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wholesale,  sold  to  tne  members  at  market  rates,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  profits  are  divided  on  the  purchases. 

The  action  of  one  of  the  cantons  (Appenzell)  is  worthy  of 
special  attention.  At  times  when  the  price  of  goods  becomes, 
extraordinarily  high,  the  government  of  the  canton  assumes 
the  position  of  a  co-operative  store  and  purchases  the  supplies 
required,  distributing  the  goods  among  the  communes,  by 
whom  they  are  retailed  to  the  people  at  the  original  co&t.  It 
is  stated  that  many  manufacturers  habitually  pursue  this 
course  for  the  benefit  of  their  operatives. 

Holland. 

The  system  of  distributive  co-operation-  is  also  in  vogue 
here,  and  seems  to  receive  the  moral  support  of  manufactur- 
ers as  well  as  the  practical  support  of  those  immediately 
interested  in  the  pecuniary  gains. 

From  the  report  of  Yice-Admiral  Harris,  made  to  the 
English  government,  we  extract  the  following : — 

^  1  have  spoken  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  a  mixed  com- 
mittee of  workingmen  and  employers  of  labor,  at  Arnheim, 
to  study  the  question  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  connection 
with  a  mechanic's  necessary  expenses,  and  I  stated  the  result 
to  which  they  had  arrived. 

**The  committee  state  that  they  would  recommend  two 
methods,  which  together  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  workman's  wages  into  proportion  with  his  expenses ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  would  recommend  a  direct  and  an  indi- 
rect increase  of  wages.  The  direct  increase  they  propose  to 
effect  by  amicable  arrangement  with  the  masters,  who  should 
be  invited  to  follow  an  example  recently  set  by  one  of  their 
own  number,  and  make  a  general  advance  of  one  cent  (\  d.) 
per  hour  to  begin  with,  issuing  a  circular,  or  notification,  to 
all  their  hands  to  that  effect.  The  indirect  increase,  they 
say,  can  bo  accomplished  in  two  ways :  (he  one  by  the  lower-' 
ing  of  prices  through  the  establishment  of  co-operative  stores y 
the  other  by  the  acquirement  of  greater  dexterity  in  the  per- 
formance of  work." 
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Saxony. 

The  English  consul  reporting  to  his  government  saya: 
**  Workingmen  are  fairly  protected  from  the  effects  of  huck- 
sters' shops  by  the  system  of  co-operative  stores,  which  is 
very  much  extended  here." 

In  concluding  the  chapter  on  distributive  co-operation,  but 
little  remains  to  be  added,  the  results  as  set  forth  in  detail 
carrying  with  them  ample  evidence  of  the-va:lue  of  the  sys- 
tem, particularly  to  those  whose  limited  earnings  demand 
the  most  economical  outlay. 

Two  ruling  desires  enter  into  the  every-day  life  of  all : 
first,  to  secure  an  income  commensurate  with  actual  de- 
mands for  the  support  of  the  family ;  second,  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the*  same,  to  enable  the  retention 
of  a  surplus  with  which  to  acquire  the  facilities  for  social 
improvement,  and  the  purchase  of  such  necessaries  of  life 
as  are  now  regarded,  from  the  inability  to  purchase,  as 
"luxuries." 

Of  the  first  we  are  led  to  say  that  the  "wage  system," 
whether  founded  on  just  and  equitable  principles  or  not,  is 
the  custom,  and  having  existed  since  its  adoption  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  a  change  from  it  to  an 
improved  system  will  naturally  require  an  entire  change  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  civilized  nations ; 
and  that  while  justice  may  demand  such  a  change,  it  will  of 
necessity  only  follow,  on  the  part  of  many,  after  a  long  and 
earnest  advocacy.  .  Hence  the  wage  system  being  recog- 
nized, it  becomes  a  duty  to  look  to  it  that  there  is  wrought 
out  from  the  accepted  condition  the  greatest  good  to  labor 
that  labor  is  entitled  to. 

At  this  point  we  meet  the  system  face  to  face.  It  is  a 
stated  sum  per  day,  mouth  or  year,  for  services  rendered. 
Should  a  workman  receive  an  absolute  division  of  all  profits 
in  a  manufacturing  establishipcnt,  he  could  have  no  cause  of 
complaint  against  that  manuHictory  if  his  proportion  of  the 
earnings  failed  to  cover  legitimate  and  economical  expenses 
required  for  the  support  of  his  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  would  have  every  right  to  deprecate  the  universal  plan 
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which  resulted  to  him  in  hardship ;  or  if  the  establishment 
with  which  he  was  connected  was  not  managed  advanta- 
geously, ho  would  have  an  undoubted  right  to  seek  employ- 
ment where  successful  management  might  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  acquire  sufficient  means  for  his  support. 

As  the  employ^  does  not  receive  his  division  of  the  actual 
profit  made,  and  as  carefully-gathered  statistics  show*  that, 
by  reason  of  the  annual  loss  of  time,  ho  does  not  earn  suffi- 
cient to  support  his  family  without  sending  his  children,  who 
should  be  at  school,  or  his  wife,  who  is  needed  at  home,  to 
work,  to  enable  the  income  to  equal  the  outgo,  his  natural 
feeling  is,  that  his  earnings  should  be  greater  to  enable  him  to 
obviate  the  circumstances  mentioned. 

With  this  feeling,  a  request  is  made  of  the  employer,  the 
owner  of  the  capital  and  manager  of  the  industry,  for  an 
increase  of  wages.  The  employer  states  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  they  should  be  increased.  The  alternative  is 
readily  recognized, — he  can  leave  if  he  so  desires,  but  no 
increased  wages  will  bo  paid  if  ho  remains.  We  will  suppose 
he  retains  his  situation  (the  supposition  that  his  earnings  do 
not  equal  his  expenses  has  already  been  made).  Is  he  not 
justified,  is  it  not  a  commendable  act  on  his  part,  that,  while 
he  cannot  dictate  terms  as  to  his  wages,  ho  can  choose  the 
manner  and  place  of  trade,  where  the  greatest  return  is  made 
for  his  outlay,  thus  enabling  him  to  purchase,  approximately, 
the  same  amount  with  his  present  wage,  that  he  would  of  the 
ordinary  retailer,  at  the  increased  wage  ? 

By  such  an  act  he  simply  shows  that  his  family  demands 
are  paramount  to  those  of  the  retailer;  he  has  approached 
as  near  the  producer  and  his  price  as  is  possible,  and  deprived 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  paying  for  his  necessaries  of  life 
the  original  price,  augmented  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
profits.  He  has  the  right  to  exclaim,  ^Perhaps  some  class 
of  the  people  must  support  all  the  dealers  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  myself,  but  the  poorly-paid  class,  to  which  I  belong, 
must  not  be  expected  to  do  it !  " 

By  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  referred  to,  he  does 
not  endorse  the  system  which,  he  claims,  does  not  reward  him 
equitably  for  human  power  exacted ;  he  simply  begins  at  the 

•  See  Part  IV. 
62 
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other  end ;  that  is,  makes  the  best  use  of  what  he  does  receiTe 
for  his  labor,  trusting  that  the  future  will  demonstrate  the 
plan  that  will  guarantee  to  him  a  pecuniary  return  commen- 
surate with  labor  bestowed. 

Distributive  co-operation  will  help  that  man  and  others 
who  avail  themselves  of  it.  If  one  purchases  a  barrel  of  flour 
at  a  co-operative  store  for  a  dollar  less  than  one  of  the  same 
quality  can  be  bought  elsewhere,  he  has  saved  the  earnings  of 
a  third  or  half  a  day's  work.  If,  as  experience  appears  to 
indicate,  about  ten  per  cent  can  be  stated  as  an  average 
return  to  the  purchaser  of  money  paid  in,  on  a  trade  of  $250 
per  annum  $25  is  saved.  This  is  not  all,  however :  being  a 
member  with  others,  he  knows  that  the  articles  he  is  receiving 
came  in  unbroken  packages  from  the  producer  or  wholesale 
dealer,  and  that  they  are  free  from  adulteration  by  deleterious 
or  other  ingredients ;  hence  they  will  go  farther.  Ho  knows, 
too,  that  be  obtains  full  weight ;  consequently  his  purchase 
will  last  him  longer,  so  that  he  receives  a  substantial  gain 
fcom  three  sources. 

Believing  that  investigations  of  every  character,  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  welfare,  progress,  social  improvement,  etc., 
of  the  great  mass  of  working  people,  were  contemplated  in 
the  organic  law  constituting  this  bureau,  this  presentation 
has  been  made. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  article  has  been  compUcd  from  material  ftamished  us  bj  the 
officers  of  the  Eochdalo  Equitable  Pioneer  Society,  of  England;  ftom  tiie  **  Co-o|wr- 
ative  News/'  of  England;  the  reports  of  cooperative  congresses,  co-opeiatiTtt 
"hand-books,"  and  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake's  "  Self-Help  by  the  People.*'  To 
each  and  all  of  these  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  information  fhmished. 
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in  which  are  found  tho  most  potent  causes  of  sexual  derangement, 

87-107. 
standing,  its  effect  upon  female  health,  104, 105. 
Engcl,  Dr.,  of  Prussia,  general  principles  of  an  economic  law,  438. 
Engine-builder,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fiimily  of  an,  255. 
England,  acts  relating  to  the  education  and  employment  of  children  in,  11-18. 
beginning  of  the  factory  system  in,  7-11. 
CO  operative  societies  formed  in,  fh>m  1848  to  1873,  475-478. 
co-opcrativo  societies  in,  464-483. 
half-time  schools  in,  6^6. 
illiteracy  in,  19,20. 
number  of  half-time  schools  in,  22. 
English  factory  acts  of  1833-56,  amended  by  acts  of  1874,  now  in  force,  138-141. 
legislation,  chronological  history  of,  115-142. 
families,  number  of,  that  save  money,  376. 
relay  system  for  children,  120, 121, 123. 
ten-hour  bill  of  1847, 127, 128. 
Errors  affecting  young  growing  girls  in  their  employments,  71-81 . 
Expenditure,  percentages  of,  as  regards  fathers,  "  alone  "  and  "  assisted)"  439. 

income,  441. 

skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  440. 
Expense  for  food,  yearly  average,  414,  415. 

of  fttel  in  workingmen's  families,  410-412. 
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ExpenBes  of  workiagmen's  families,  372-374. 

and  earnings  of  workingmen's  fomilies,  sammary  of  resnlts  ooneernJiig, 

384,385. 
conclusions  regarding,  443. 
Bondiy,  of  workingmen,  433-437. 

Factories,  cotton,  effects  of  dust  in,  85. 

Tentilation  in,  86, 87. 
Factory  act,  outline  for  a,  186, 187. 
proposed,  186, 187. 
acts,  English,  in  force  in  1875,  abstract  of,  138-141. 
employ^,  remarks  concerning  death>rate  and  health  of,  84,  85. 
inspection,  system  of,  proposed,  184, 185. 
labor,  contrast  with  house-work,  82. 

the  injurious  element*in,  74, 75. 
legislation,  115-187. 

does  Massachusetts  require  a  system  of,  177-187. 
English,  beneficial  influence  on  workingmen  and  masten,  ex 
ertcd  by,  141. 
chronological  histoiy  of,  115-142. 
life,  special  diseases  incident  to,  84. 
system,  beginning  of,  in  England,  7-11. 
Fall  River,  Barlow  dividing  store  in,  459. 

"Workingmen's  Co-operative  Association  of,  456-459. 
Families  in  debt,  per  cent  in  different  parts  of  Mass.,  382. 

of  workingmen,  individual  presentation  of  the  condition  of,  218-354. 
"  worst-conditioned,"  table  of,  381. 
Family  surplus  or  savings,  table  of,  379. 
Fathers'  surplus  or  savings,  table  of,  378. 
Female  health,  effect  of  tobacco  manufacture  upon,  105-107. 
effects  of  standing  at  work  upon,  104, 105. 
money-counting  ipJQi^<>QS  to,  102-104. 
sewing-machine  labor  injurious  to,  98-101. 
special  effects  of  certain  forms  of  employment  upon,  67-112. 
suggestions  respecting  the  effect  of  employment  upon,  107-112. 
telegraphy  injurious  to,  94-98. 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  injurious  to,  81-88. 
type-setting  ii^jurions  to,  88-93, 
operatives,  questions  regarding  ii\}uiy  to  the  health  of,  68. 

the  class  most  injuriously  affected  by  industrial  pursnits,  70. 
Females,  causes  of  functional  disturbance  produced  in  immature,  72. 
Female  working-people,  influences  that  affect  the  peculiar  functions  of,  69-81. 
Fishermen,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  flunllies  of,  306,  307. 
Food  in  foreign  countries,  422-428. 
of  workingmen  in  Austria,  422. 

Belgium,  422. 
Brazil,  422. 
Colombia,  422. 
Denmark,  422. 
Egypt,  423. 
England,  423. 
Franco,  423. 
•  Germany,  423. 

Greece,  423. 
Italy,  423, 424. 
Morocco,  424. 
Persia,  424. 
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Food  of  workingmen  In  Portugal,  424, 425. 

Riusiat  425. 

8axe  Cobwrg,  425. 

Saxony,  426. 

Spain,  425, 426. 

Sweden,  426.  ' 

Switzerland,  426* 

TripoU,426. 

Tnrkej,  426-428. 

Umgnay,  428. 

Veneznela,  428. 

other  states  of  the  Union,  421. 
workingmen*s  flunilies,  41*^^-428. 
summary  of  results  concerning,  428. 
yearly  average  expenditure  for,  414, 416. ' 
France,  co-operation  in,  486. 

Frazer,  Rct.  James,  statement  upon  the  public  school  system  of  America,  48-60. 
Fuel,  average  yearly  cost  of,  411. 
Furniture  and  carpets,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 
Fumitnre-maker,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  845. 

Gardner,  Sovereigns  Co-operative  Association  of,  461. 

German  flunilies,  number  of,  that  save  money,  376. 

Germany,  description  of  distributive  co-operative  societies  in,  483-485. 

Girls,  employment  of,  before  their  vital  ftmctions  are  completely  established,  75-77. 

errors  of  employment  that  induce  serious  results  to,  71-81.  " 

put  to  work  at  too  early  an  age,  73-75. 

their  employment  under  conditions  untkvorable  to  health,  79-81. 

their  employment  in  occupations  iujurious  to  health,  77,  78. 
Granite  Mill  No.  1  at  Fall  River,  means  of  escape  in,  143, 144, 145, 162.' 

Mills,  statements  concerning  operatives  involved  in  disaster  at,  1^151. 
the  disaster  at,  142-151. 

Half-time  and  Factory  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  28-37. 
schools,  number  of,  in  England,  22. 

system  of,  simply  a  makeshift,  60. 
their  tendency  to  perpetnate<class  distinctions,  57-^. 
Hatters,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  345, 346. 
Haverhill,  condition  of  workingmen's  homes  in,  391, 392. 
Health,  female,  special  effects  of  certain  forms  of  employment  upon,  67-112. 
Holland,  co-operation  in,  487. 
Holyoke,  condition  of  workingmen*s  homes  in,  392. 

Co-operative  Association  of,  460. 
Homes  of  workingmen  in  Massachusetts,  condition  of,  389-393. 

other  states  of  the  Union,  condition  of,  393-395. 
foreign  countries,  condition  of,  395-409. 
sanitary  condition  of,  389, 390. 
summaiy  of  results  concerning,  409, 410. 
Honrs  of  labor  for  working  people,  180, 181. 
House,  care  of,  avenge  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 
girl,  average  yearly  outlay  fbr,  435. 

niiteracy  in  England,  19, 20.  /  * 

Income  and  relative  surplus,  table  of  gradations  of,  380. 
Industries  presumed  to  specially  affect  the  health  of  female  operatives,  78. 
Inspectors  of  factories,  a  suggestion  concerning  the  appointment  of,  184, 185. 
Irish  flunilies,  number  of,  that  save  money,  376. 
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Iron-monldcrs,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  256. 

rollers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  257,  258. 

worker,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  an,  2dS. 
Italy,  co-operation  in,  486. 

Jewellers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fiimilies  of,  258, 259. 

Labor,  rightful  remuneration  of  workingmen  reduced  by  that  of  working-cbildRo, 

364. 
Laborer,  in  blanket-mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  ftunily  of  a,  304. 
carriage-shop,  earnings,  Condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  351. 
paper-mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  904. 
print-works,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  304. 
rolling-mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  flimily  of  a,  279. 
shipyard,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  336. 
whip-factory,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  354. 
Laborers,  for  builders,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  307, 308. 
in  cutlery-works,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  273, 
274. 
iron-works,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  274, 27'5. 
machine-shop,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  27&- 

278. 
mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  291-303. 
shop,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of.  351-^53. 
on  streets,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  336,  337. 
wharf,  eaniings,  condition  and  cost  of  liWng  in  families  of,  337-339. 
out-door,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  309-336. 
Lawrence,  manner  of  living  in  corporation. boarding-houses  in,  418-421. 
Life  insurance,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 
London  Civil  Servic^Supply  Association,  description  of  the,  478-481. 

Co-9pcrativc  Institute,  481-483. 
Lynn,  Howard  Co-operative  Company  of,  460. 

Machinists,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  In  fiunilies  of,  259-272. 
Manner  of  living,  conclusions  regarding,  443, 444. 

in  Massachusetts  and  Switzerland,  417,  418. 
Married  women,  employment  of,  in  mills,  183, 184. 
Masons,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  236,  237. 
Massachusetts,  comparative  manner  of  living  in  Switzerland  and,  417, 418. 

condition  of  workingmcn*8  families  in,  191-450. 

distributive  co-operative  associations  in,  455-461. 

education  in,  compulsory  in  theory,  but  not  in  fact,  40. 

half-time  and  factory  schools  of,  28-37. 
schools  of,  5, 6. 

is  a  system  of  factory  legislation  required  In,  177-187. 

number  of  wage-laborers  in,  210. 

I)cr  cent  of  (iimilics  in  debt  in  different  parts  of,  382. 

size  of  workingrocn's  families  in,  203-215. 

statistics  regarding  upper  stories  of  njills  in,  152-177. 

table  of  «  worst-conditioned  *'  families  in  different  ports  of,  381. 
Means  of  escape  from  upper  stories  of  mills  in  Massachasetts,  tabular  statistici 

regarding,  153-177. 
Meat  in  workingmen's  families,  consumption  of,  416. 
Mechanics,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  In  families  of,  346-348. 
Metal-worke^,  akilledy  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  253-273, 

unskilled,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fiimiUes  of,27S-279. 
Mill-hands,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  280. 
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Mill  operatiTes,  aveneera,  earnlngB,  oonditkm  and  cost  of  living  in  flunillea  d, 

805,306. 
ikUled,  earnings,  condition  and  coet  of  living  in  fiunHies  of,  279-290. 
tnukilied,  earnings,  condition  and  coet  of  living  in  fluniUes  of* 
291-804. 
MillB  in  Massachnsetts,  means  of  escape  from  apper  stories  of: 
In  Amesboiy,  153. 

Andover,  103. 

Athol,  153, 154. 

Attleborongh,  154. 

Ballardvale,  154. 

Barre,  154. 

BUckstone,  154. 

Braintree,  154. 

Boylston,  155. 

Canton,  155. 

Clinton,  155. 

Chicopee,  155. 

Cordaville,  155. 

Dracat,155. 

Easthampton,  156, 150. 

Enfield,  156. 

Fall  River,  15^16U 

Famnmsville,  16L 

Fitchbnrg,  161. 

Florence,  161. 

Oin)ertvUle,  161. 

Grafton,  161, 162. 

Great  Barrington,  162. 

Griswoldville,  162. 

HaydenviUe,  162. 

Hinsdale,  162. 

Holyoke,  16%  168. 

Holden,  163. 

Indian  Orcbard»  168. 

Ipswich,  164. 

Lawrence,  164, 166^ 

Lowell,  165-168. 

Methnen,  168. 

Middleborongh,  168. 

MiUliory,  168, 169. 

Keedbam,  169. 

New  Bedford,  169. 

Newbniyport,  170. 

Newton,  170. 

North  Andover*  170. 

Norfolk,  171. 

Northbridge,  171. 

North  Chelmsford*  171. 

Oakdale,  171. 

Fittsfleld,  171, 172. 

Piymonth,  172. 

Salem,  172. 

ShattnckviUe,  172. 

ShiTlej,  172. 

Sonth  Adams,  172, 178. 

Soathbfidge,  178. 

68 
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Mills  In  HaMadui80ttB,  means  of  esc^ie  ftom  upper  stoclei  of: 
In  South  Hadley»  173. 

8oathFltcbbiiix»173. 

Satton,  17i. 

Taunton,  174. 

Templeton,  174. 

ThomdJke,  174. 

Three  Riren,  174. 

Uzbridge»  174, 17fi. 

Wales,  175. 

Ware,  175. 

Watertown,  175. 

Webster,  175. 

West  Boylston,  176. 

West  Chelmsford,  176. 

West  Springfield,  176. 

West  Wairen,  176. 

Whitinsville,  176. 

Wlnchendon,  176. 

Worcester,  176, 177. 

Massachusetts,  statistics  regarding  upper  stotJM  ol^  1SSI-177« 
Minimum  wage,  recommendation  of  a,  447-449. 
Morocco-dressers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  Ikmilles  of.  141, 9t2. 

Nail-maker,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fimiilj  of  a,  273. 

Natick,  Co-operatlTe  Grocery  Store  of,  461. 

Nationality  of  workingmen,  the  condition  of  whose  (kmiUes  was 

214-218. 
New.  Bedford,  Acushnet  Co-operative  Association  of,  460. 
Newburyport,  condition  of  workingmen*s  homes  in,  392, 393. 
Norway,  co-operation  in,  486. 

Occupations  of  workingmen,  the  oondltioi^  of  whose  ftmllles  ma  inreBtlgated, 

210-214. 
Operatives,  means  of  escape  of,  firom  upper  stories  of  mills  in  Massadiuaetts,  153-177. 
Curatives,  protection  of,  fh>m  dangerous  nuichinery,  181-183. 
Out-door  employments,  wukiiled,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  of  Ikmllies 

representing,  306-342. 
Overseers  in  mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fiunlDei  of,  305, 306. 


Painters,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fiunilletof, 
Parents,  care  of,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 
Piece-workers,  health  of,  compared  with  that  of  day-workers,  82, 68. 
Places  in  which  the  condition  of  workingmen's  fiunilies  was  investigated,  M3-210. 
Plasterers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fiunilics  of,  288, 89. 
Prussia,  percentage  of  children  receiving  instruction  in,  25. 
the  state  of  education,  and  laws  relating  thereto, ' 


Ouarrymen,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  In  fiuniUet  of, 

Recreation,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 

Relay  system  for  children,  one  of  the  principal  features  is  Sa^ish  httofj  labor, 

120, 121, 128. 
Religion,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 
Kcnts  and  rooms,  gradations  of,  387. 

Rents,  as  regards  fhthers, "  alone  "  or  "  assisted,"  table  of  peroentngMpaidfer,  3881 

kind  of  labor,  table  of  percentages  pirid  fiv,  388. 
of  workingmen,  385-389, 
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HochdAlo  Equitable  Pioneer  Society,  deseriptkm  of  the,  467-475. 
Booms  and  rents,  gradations  of,  387. 

Sanitary  condition  of  workingmen's  homes,  389, 390. 
SaTings,  conclnsions  regarding,  444, 446. 

or  snrplns,  table  of  average  yearly,  376, 377. 

family,  379. 
fathers',  378. 
Saxony,  co-operation  in,  488.  • 

,  School  attendance  of  fsictory  children  in  England,  116, 121, 126, 127, 140. 
Schools,  half-time  and  factory,  of  Massachusetts,  28-37. 

in  England,  0, 6. 

Massachusetts,  5, 6. 
system  o^  in  England,  12-24. 
their  tendency  to  perpetuate  class  distinctions,  57-59. 
in  Fmssia,  number  of  children  in  public  elementary,  25. 
Hey.  Jas.  Frazer's  statement  on  the  public  school  system  of  America,  48-^ 
Scotch  flunilics,  number  of,  that  save  money,  376. 

Section-hands  in  mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  liTing  in  families  of,  280-284. 
Sexual  derangement,  the  most  potent  causes  of,  87. 
Ship-earpentcr,  eambigs,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  239. 
Shoe-channeller,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  family  of  a,  242. 
cutters,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  242, 243. 
lasters,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  243,  244. 
makers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  245-252. 
trimmers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fSumilies  of,  244, 245. 
Shop-trades,  akiUedt  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fitmilles  representing, 

342-350. 
MukiUed,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  representing, 
351-854. 
Shoremen  (fishermen),  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fiunilies  of,  340. 
Sickness,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 
Size  of  workingmen's  families  in  Massachusetts,  203-215. 
Slasher  in  n^ll,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fkmtly  of  a,  287. 
Societies,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 

Spare  hand  in  mill,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fiunily  of  a,  287. 
Spinners,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  families  of,  284-286. 
Stair-builder,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fiunily  of  a,  239. 
Stone-cutters,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fiunilies  of,  349. 
Suifirage  a  blessing  only  when  educated,  44, 45. 

its  extension  to  women,  40, 41. 
Sundry  expenses,  summary  of  results  concerning,  437. 
Surplus  or  debt  of  workingmen's  families,  374-383. 

savbigs,  table  of  average  yearly,  376, 377. 
Switxerland,  co-operation  in,  486, 487.* 

Tanner,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fiunily  of  a,  253. 

Teamsters,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  living  in  fiunilies  of,  340-342. 

Tenements,  average  size  of  workbigmen's,  389, 390. 

Ten-hour  law,  English,  of  1847, 127, 128. 

Tobacco  manufacture,  investigations  in  Massachusetts  concerning,  106, 107. 

Travel  to  work,  average  yearly  outlay  for,  435. 

Ventilation  in  fiu;torles,  86, 87. 

mills  should  be  secured,  182l 

Wage-laborers,  number  of,  in  Massachusetts,  210. 

results  regarding  earnings,  expenses,  manner  of  living  and  savings 
of.  442-445. 
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Wages  and  earoings,  explanation  oonoemtBg,  191»  192. 
Wage-fystem,  reoommendations  concerning  the,  446-450. 
what  it  does.  446. 

that  is  weak  and  criminal,  446. 
fkllB  to  do,  446. 
Wakefield,  Soath  Beading  Co-operatlre  Association  of,  460. 
Watchmaker,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  liying  in  fiunUy  of  a,  278. 
Wearers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  Hying  in  fiunHies  of,  287*290. 
Westfield,  condition  of  workingmen's  homes  in,  393. 
Whip-makers,  earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  Hying  in  fiuooHies  of,  300. 
Wife  labor,  per  cent  of  earnings  of,  371. 
Wires  of  workingmen,  benefits  of  home  labor  of,  361. 

earnings  of,  360, 301. 
Women,  employment  of,  suggestions  in  regard  to,  107-112. 
extension  of  snilhige  to,  40, 41. 

ii^nrj  fh>m  certain  industrial  pursuits  to  society  and,  69, 70. 
Worcester,  Co-operatire  Grocery  and  Prorision  Store  of,  4S9. 
Workers  in  Massachusetts,  number  and  per  cent  of,  according  to  IT.  8.  Censos  of 

1870, 369. 
Workingmen,  American  and  Swiss,  comparatire  styles  of  dress  of,  430. 
arerage  earnings  of,  358, 859. 

surplus  of  earnings  in  families  of,  377. 
earnings,  condition  and  cost  of  liring  in  families  of,— 
Blacksmiths,  253. 
Boiler-maker,  204. 
Boot-miikers,  240, 241. 
Bricklayers,  221. 
Cabinet-maker,  342. 
Carpenters,  221-236. 
Carriage-painter,  343. 
smith,  343. 
trimmer,  344. 
Cigar-makers,  344, 345. 
Currier,  241. 
Cutlers,  254,  255. 
Dressers  in  mill,  279. 
Engine-builder,  255. 
Fishermen,  306, 307. 
Fnmltnre-maker,  345. 
Hatters,  345, 346. 
Iron-moulders,  256. 
rollers,  257, 258. 
worker,  258. 
Jewellers,  258, 269. 
Laborers,  for  builders,  307, 308. 
in  carriage-shop,  361. 
cutlery-works,  273, 274. 
iron-works,  274, 270. 
machine-shop,  276-278. 
mUl,  291-303. 
blanket-mUl,  304. 
paper-mill,  304. 
print-works,  304. 
rolling-mill,  279. 
shipyard,  336. 
Bh<^,  351-353. 
on  streets,  336, 337. 
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WorkJngmen,  Laborers,  on  wharf,  337-339. 

out-door,  309^36. 
in  whlp-fiictory,  364. 
Machinists,  259-272. 
Masons,  236, 237. 
Mechanics,  346-348. 
MiU.hand8«  280. 
Morocco-dressers,  241, 242« 
Kail-maker,  273. 
Orerseers  in  mill,  305, 306. 
Painters,  238. 
Plasterers,  238, 239. 
Qnarrymen,  339. 
Section-hands  in  mill,  280-384. 
Shlp-caipcnter,  239. 
Shoe-channeller,  242. 
cutters,  242, 243. 
histers,  243,  244. 
trimmers,  244, 245. 
makers,  245-262. 
Shoremen  (fishermen),  840. 
Slasher  in  mill,  287. 
Spare  hand  in  mill,  287. 
Spinners,  284-286. 
Stair-builder,  239. 
Stone-cotters,  349. 
Tanner,  253. 
I    Teamsters,  340-342. 
Watchmaker,  273. 
Wearers,  287-290. 
Whip-makers,  350. 
earnings  of,  357-371. 

individual  presentation  of  the  condition  of  flunilies  of,  218-854. 
fkmily  expenses  of,  372-374. 

in  Massadinsetts,  quantity  of  fbel  used  yearly  by,  412. 
per  cent  owning  houses  in  which  they  liTe,  386. 
relying  or  depending  upon  labor  of  wife  or  children  for  snpporc  of 

Dunilies,  number  of,  357, 358. 
rightful  remuneration  of  their  labor  reduced  by  that  of  working 

children,  364. 
summary  of  the  financial  status  of,  374-376. 
supporting  their  families  by  their  indiyidual  earnings,  number  of, 

357,358.    . 
table  of  average  highest  and  lowest  yearly  rents  of,  385, 386. 
Workingmen*B  earnings  and  expenses,  summary  of  results  concerning,  384, 385. 
expenses,  lessened  by  homo  labor  of  wife,  360, 361. 

summary  of  results  concerning  percentages  of,  441, 442. 
families,  average  yearly  outlay  for  specified  sundries,  435. 
consumption  of  meat  in,  416. 
condition  of,  191-450. 
cost  of  living  of.  354-385. 
expenditure  for  food  In,  414, 415. 
expense  of  fUel  in,  410-412. 
extent  of  investigations  (and  their  representative  valae) 

Into  the  condition  of,  200-218. 
food  of,  412-428. 
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Workingmen's  fSEunilles  haVing  pianos  or  otgane,  sewing-mactdnes,  caipetod  iooaia» 

pewB  in  chnrcfa,  436. 
metbod  of  agent*  ta  obtaining  infonnation  oonoerning,  819. 
por  cent  of  earnings  oontribated  by  child  labor  in,  371. 
size  of»  in  Massacbnsetts,  203-215. 
snmmaiy  of  results  concerning  sondiy  expenses  o^  437. 
snmmaiy  of  results  concerning  the  clothing  of,  432, 433. 
sundry  expenses  of,  in  past  yean,  486. 
surplus  or  debt  of,  374-383. 

yearly  ayerago  expenditure  fbr  boots  and  shoct,  dxy  goods 
and  clothing,  429-431. 
food  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  421. 

summary  of  jesults  conccmiug,  428. 
homes,  condition  of,  in  Anwsbary,  391. 

Haverhill,  391, 392. 

Holyoke,  393. 

Newburyport,  392, 393. 

Westfield,  393. 

California  39a. 

Lonisiana,  393, 394. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  894. 

New  York,  394* 

FennsylvBoia,  395. 

Georgia,  395. 

Texas,  395. 

Austria,  895. 

Belgium,  395, 396. 

Brazil,  397. 

New  Granada,  397* 

Denmark,  397. 

England,  397. 

Egypt,  897, 398. 

Fiance,  398-400. 

Greece,  400. 

Italy,  400-402. 

Morocco,  403. 

Narigator's  Islands,  402. 

Netherhinds,  402. 

Norway,  402, 403. 

Persia,  403. 

Pern,  404. 

PoTtogal,  404. 

Prussia,  404. 

Russia,  404, 405. 

Saxe  Coburg,  405. 

Saxony,  405. 

Spain,  406. 

Sweden,  406. 407. 

Switzerland,  407. 

Tripoli.  407. 

Turkey,  407-409. 

Uruguay,  409. 

Venezuela,  409. 
In  Massachusetts,  condition  of,  389-393. 

other  states  of  the  Union,  condition  of,  893-395. 
foreign  countries,  condition  of,  395-409. 
sanitary  condition  of,  389, 390. 
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'Woiklngmen's  homes,  sammaiy  of  rcsalto  concerning,  409,410. 
savings,  comparatiTe  statement  of  : 
In  Denmark,  382. 
England,  382. 
F)rance,882. 
Getmanj,  882. 
Hassachnsetts,  382. 
Pennsylvania,  882. 
Enssia,882. 
Scotland,  882. 
Sidlj,  382. 
Spain,  882. 
Sweden,  882. 
Switserland,  882. 
Tnnis  (AfHca),  882. 
Tnrkey,  382. 
sondi7  expenses,  433-437. 

yeariy  average  of,  434. 
tenements,  average  size  of,  389, 390. 
Working-women,  American  and  Swiss,  comparative  styles  of  dress  of,  431. 
children,  American  and  Swiss,  comparative  styles  of  dress  of,  432. 
Workmen,  ^iiled,  per  cent  able,  individnally,  to  provide  for  their  flEunilles,  368. 
uHikilisdf  per  cent  able,  individnally,  to  provide  for  their  fiunilles,  358. 
skilled,  proportion  saving  money,  376. 
untkiUed^  proportion  saving  money,  376. 

Yoong  persons,  first  English  law  making  a  distinction  between  children  and,  121. 
Yoong,  statement  of  Mr.  Simon  respecting  the  mortality  of  the,  72. 
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[Chap.  77.] 

BESOLVE 

For  obtaininff  Information  with  reference  to  the  Bxpedienoy  of  a  Change 
in  the  Iiaws  regulatinff  the  Distribution  of  Intestate  Estates. 

Resolved,  That  the  registers  of  the  several  probate  courts  in  this  Com- 
monwealth make  a  special  return  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
of  the  number  of  wills  proved,  and  also  of  the  number  of  letters  of  ad- 
ministration granted,  in  the  respective  courts,  in  each  year  for  the  five 
years  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  next ;  and  that  each  of 
tRe  judges  of  said  courts  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to  transmit  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  same  time,  his  opinion,  in 
writing,  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  changes  are  expedient  in  the  ex- 
isting provisions  of  law  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  per- 
sons dying  intestate,  pointing  out  such  changes,  if  any,  as  he  may  deem 
expedient,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  case  of  the  estates  of  such 
persons  leaving  no  issue. 

Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passage  of  this  resolve,  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  each  of 
the  judges  and  registers  of  the  probate  courts;  and  shall  again  transmit 
copies  to  the  same  officers  on  or  about  the  fifteenth  day  of  October ;  and 
that  the  said  secretary  shall  cause  such  communications  as  he  may  re- 
ceive from  the  several  judges  and  registers  prior  to  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, to  be  printed  as  a  document  of  the  public  series,  to  be  laid  before 
the  next  general  coui*t ;  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  be  printed 
to  allow  tiie  secretary  to  transmit  one  to  each  member  of  the  present 
legislature,  in  addition  to  the  distribution  of  such  documents  now  pre- 
scribed by  law.    [Approved  Jutke  25, 1874. 


CommontDeolti)  of  Ma&Bat\^nBttis. 


Secbetabt^s  Depabtmemt,        ^ 
Boston,  January  5, 1875.  / 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Itepresentatives, 

In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  Besolve,  I  submit  the 
retarns  of  the  Registers  of  the  several  probate  courts, 
tabulated  in  convenient  form,  to  which  will  be  found 
appended  remarks  and  suggestions  from  several  of  the 
judges  of  said  courts. 

Very  respectfully, 

OLIVER  WAENER, 

Secretary. 
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Berkshire, 

Bristol, 

Dukes, 

Essex,       .       «. 

Franklin,  . 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk,    . 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk,     . 

Worcester, 
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Remarks. 

By  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Wills  proved  in 
each  year  under  consideration  until  1873 ;  but  in  the  year 
1874  there  was>  a  perceptible  decrease. 

The  number  of  Letters  of  Administration  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  Wills  during  the  period  under  consideration,  in  each  of 
the  counties,  in  a  uniform  ratio,  if  we  except  Nantucket, 
where  there  was  a  decrease,  there  being  seventy-five  wills 
proved  and  only  fifty-one  letters  granted. 

Below  may  be  seen  a  comparative  table  of  the  percentage 
of  wills  proved  and  letters  granted,  according  to  the  popula- 
tion, by  counties,  according  to.  the  United  States  census  of 
1874. 


Popalatlon, 

Nnmber  of 

Number  of 

COUNTIES. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

1870. 

Wills. 

Letters. 

Barnstable,    .... 

32,774 

312 

.09 

• 

444 

.14 

Berkshire, 

64326 

397 

.06 

440 

.07 

Bristol,  . 

102.886 

683 

.06 

1,095 

.11 

Dukes,  . 

3,787 

41 

.11 

71 

.19 

Essex,    . 

200,843 

1,333 

.06 

2,208 

.11 

Franklin, 

82,635 

828 

.10 

782 

.24 

Hampden, 

78,409 

484 

.06 

675 

.09 

Hampshire,   . 
Middlesex,    . 

44,388 

399 

.09 

420 

.09 

274,353 

1,624 

.06 

2,617 

.09 

Nantucket,    . 

4,123 

75 

.18 

57 

.18 

Norfolk, 

89,443 

597 

.06 

877 

.09 

Plymouth,     , 

65,365 

578 

.09 

819 

.18 

Suffolk, . 

270,802 

1,518 

.05 

2,849 

.10 

Worcester,    . 

192,718 

1,849 

.06 

2,012 

.10 

Totals,    . 

< 

1       1 

)        . 

1,457,852 

9,718 

.07 

15,366 

.10 

By  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  county  of  Franklin 
takes  the  lead  in  the  probate  business  before  the  courts,  over 
any  other  county ,  according  to  its  population,  while  the 
county  of  Berkshire  expresses  the  lowest  rate. 

In  the  former  the  wills  represent  ten-hundredths  of  one 
per  cent.,  and  the  letters  of  administration  twenty-four  one- 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  l&tter  county  the 
rate  for  wills  is  six  one-hundredths,  and  the  letters  seven 
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one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent., — ^the  average  rate  for  the 
State  at  large  being  seven  one-^hundredths  for  wills  and  ten 
one-hundredths  for  letters  of  administration. 

By  turning  to  the  XXXTTnd  Registration  Report  of  Massar 
chusetts  for  1873 ,  we  find  the  death-rate  expressed  by  coun- 
ties on  the  29th  page  of.  summary  observations,  giving  the 
number  of  deaths  to  100  persons  living  in  Franklin  County, 
one  and  seventy-four  one-hundredths ;  and  in  Berkshire,  one 
and  seventy-one  one-hundredths ;  while  in  the  State  at  large 
the  rate  is  found  to  be  two  and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  to 
100  persons  living.  This  does  not  quite  account  for  the 
disparity  in  these  counties,  and  the  difTerence  would  seem  to 
be  found  in  the  custom  of  the  people  in  attending  to  the 
settlement  of  estates  with  a  greater  degree  of  attention  and 
punctuality  by  not  leaving  estates  to  settle  themselves. 
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SUGGESTIONS  OF  JUDGES  OF  PROBATE  COURTS. 


BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 

Babnstable,  Mass.,  Not.  25, 1874. 
Hon.  OuvEB  Wabneb,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth: 

Dear  Sm: — I  submit  the  following  as  changes,  in  my  opinion 
expedient,  in  the  existing  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate  and  without  issue : — 

First.  That  clause  second  of  chapter  91,  Greneral  Statutes,  be  so 
amended,  as  that  the  mother  shall  share  equally  with  the  father. 

Second.  That  clause  third  of  chapter  91,  General  Statutes,  be 
so  amended,  as  that  if  the  intestate  leaves  neither  issue  nor  father, 
the  mother  shall  take,  to  exclusion  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

Third.  That  clause  sixth,  chapter  94  of  General  Statutes,  be  so 
amended,  as  that  if  the  intestate  leaves  a  widow  and  no  issue,  the 
widow  shall  be  entitled  to  aU  the  residue. 

I  feel  sure  that,  in  my  own  county,  substantial  justice  to  aU  would 
be  more  nearly  secured,  through  the  above  changes,  than  it  is  under 
the  present  rules  of  distribution  of  intestate  estates. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  M.  Dat, 
Judge  of  Probate  for  Barnstable  County. 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 

North  Adams,  Oct.  27, 1874. 
Hon.  OuvER  Warner  : 

Dear  Sir: — ^I  send  you  the  inclosed,  in  compliance  with  the 
statute.  I  do  not  desire  to  make  any  suggestions,  at  present,  con- 
cerning changes  in  the  laws. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  T.  ROBINBOK. 
2 
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DUKES  COUNTY. 

.    Edgabtown,  Mass.,  Dec.  5, 1874. 

Hon.  Oliver  Warneb,  Secretary,  Ac. : 

Sm : — Referring  to  chapter  77  of  the  Resolves  of  1874,  I  have 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  so  changing  the  statutes  that,  when  a 
man  dies,  leaving  a  wife  and  no  issae,  that  his  real  estate,  or  a  por* 
tion  thereof,  should  descend  to  her. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Joseph  T.  P£asb. 


HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept  90, 1874. 

Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  answer  to  your  Circular  as  to  Resolve,  chapter 
77  of  1878-4, 1  have  to  i;eply  that  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as 
to  the  expediency  of  changing  '^  any  of  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  persons  dying  in- 
testate." The  office  that  I  hold  makes  me  ineligible  to  a  seat  in  the 
legislature,  and  my  sense  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  provision  and 
of  the  '^  fitness  of  things,"  induces  me  to  confine  myself  to  the 
execution  and  administration  of  the  laws,  and  makes  me  reluctant 
to  assume  wisdom  to  suggest  as  to  their  enactment. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,    • 

W.  S.  Shl^rtleff. 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  the  OonimonweaUh  : 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  legislature,  as  set  forth  in 
chapter  77  of  the  Resolves  for  the  year  1874,  I  most  respectfiiUy 
submit  the  following : 

In  this  Commonwealth  the  law  regulating  the  distribution  of  the 
estates  of  persons  dying  intestate  is  substantially  the  same  as  it  has 
been  for  nearly  two  hundred  years ;  questions  arising  under  it  have 
received  judicial  construction;  its  rules  are  generally  well  under- 
stood ;  and  changes  in  it  should  not  be  made  unless  it  should  appear 
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that  the  present  provisions  of  law  operate  unjustly,  or  are  not  in 
accord  with  other  legislation  of  the  present  day.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  well  to  see  what  changes  the  legislature  has  made  in  the 
status  of  persons  taking  under  the  statutes  of  distribution. 

The  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  this  Commonwealth  has 
made  some  very  important  and  radical  changes  in  the  law  relating 
to  the  rights  of  married  woman  and  of  their  capacity  to  hold,  man- 
age and  dispose  of  property.  Until  quite  recently  marriage  was  an 
absolute  gift  to  the  husband  of  all  the  wife's  personal  chattels  in 
possession ;  her  earnings  so  entirely  belonged  to  her  husband  that  he 
only  could  give  a  discharge  of  them.  A  legacy  given  to  a  wife,  and 
her  distributive  share  of  an  intestate  estate,  vested  in  her  husband ; 
her  separate  deed  of  real  estate  was  invalid,  and  she  was  incapaci- 
tated from  making  any  contract  that  could  be  enforced  against  her 
in  a  court  of  law.  Recent  legislation,  however,  has  so  altered  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  that,  to  all  intents,  so  far  as  property 
and  the  power  of  contracting  is  concerned,  their  rights  and  liabilities 
are  co-equal. 

Notwithstanding  such  radical  changes,  affecting  so  vitally  the 
welfare  of  married  women,  have  been  made,  yet  there  has  been  no 
material  change  in  the  statute  of  distributions ;  and  in  this  respect 
legislation  has  not  kept  pace  with  public  opinion  or  the  spirit  of  the 
age. 

In  order  that  the  law  concerning  the  distribution  of  intestate 
estates  should,  in  a  measure,  conform  to  the  legislation  of  the  pres- 
ent da}',  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  alterations  be  made  in 
the  existing  law : 

Clause  ^'second''  of  section  1,  chapter  91  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes (which  chapter  is  made  a  part  of  the  statute  of  distributions  by 
clause  third  of  section  16  of  chapter  94  of  the  General  Statutes), 
provides  that  if  the  intestate  leaves  no  issue,  then  his  estate  shall 
descend  to  his  father. 

This  should  be  altered  as  follows : 

Second.  If  he  leaves  no  issue,  then  in  equal  shares  to  his  father 
and  mother. 

When  a  married  woman  had  no  power  of  making  valid  contracts 
relating  to  her  property,  and  when  all  her  personal  estate  vested  in 
her  husband,  the  above  clause  was  in  perfect  harmony '  with  the 
then  existing  law ;  for  it  would  be  of  no  special  advantage  to  the 
wife  to  succeed  to  one-half  or  any  share  of  her  child's  personal 
estate,  if  it  at  once  became  the  property  of  her  husband.  As 
the  law  formerly  stood,  it  was  correct  legislation ;  but  now,  when 
she  has  the  free  and  untramclled  right  to  use,  manage  and  enjoy  her 
property  in  such  manner  as  she  desires,  without  being  subjected  to 
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the  bontrol  or  interference  of  her  hasband,  what  reason  or  justice  is 
there,  that  she,  equally  the  next  of  kin  with  the  father,  should  be  de- 
prived of  any  share  of  her  child's  estate,  and  her  .husband  take  the 
whole?  Numerous  examples  of  the  injustice  and  hardship  of  the 
present  rule  will  suggest  themselves.  It*  sometimes  happens  that  a 
woman  has  a  worthless  husband  who  spends  his  earnings  in  dissipa- 
tion, and  she  by  her  labor  supports  herself  and  family,  and  her  son 
dies  intestate,  leaving  a  few  thousand  dollars.  If  the  whole  estate, 
as  by  the  present  law,  went  to  the  father,  it  would  be  foolishly 
squandered.  If,  as  by  the  proposed  change,  one-half  went  to  the 
mother,  she  by  her  care  and  thrift  could  keep  herself  and  famOy 
from  want.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  property  being  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  chances  would  be  less  of  its  being  expended  in 
dissipation  or  speculation. 

Clause  third  of  said  section  1  is  as  follows : — 

"  If  he  leaves  no  issue  nor  father,  then  in  equal  shares  to  his  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  the  children  of  any  deceased  brother  and 
sister  by  right  of  representation.^^ 

Clause  fourth  of  said  section  is  as  follows : — 

**  If  he  leave  no  issue  nor  father,  and  no  brother  nor  sister  living  at 
his  death,  then  to  his  mother,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  issue,  if  any,  of  de- 
ceased brothers  or  sisters."  • 

In  place  of  the  above,  I  would  substitute  the  following : — 

Third,    If  he  leaves  no  issue  nor  mother,  then  to  his  father. 

Fourth.    If  he  leaves  no  issue  nor  father,  then  to  his  mofher. 

Fifth.  If  he  leaves  no  issue,  no  father  nor  mother,  then  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  the  issue  of  any  deceased  brother  or 
sister  by  right  of  representation. 

In  the  above  I  have  only  sought  to  carry  out,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  child,  what  s^eems  to  be  the  sound  and  well- 
considered  public  sentiment  upon  the  rights  of  married  woman  ms 
evinced  by  recent  legislation. 

Unless  the  above  proposed  change  (giving  the  estate  to  the 
mother,  if  the  intestate  child  left  no  issue,  nor  father)  should  be 
adopted;  the  word  ^Mssue"  should  not  be  substituted  for  ^^  chil- 
dren "  in  the  third  clause  of  said  section  1 ;  for  by  such  change  the 
mother,  the  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased,  might  be  compelled  to 
share  the  estate  of  her  own  child  equally  with  such  remote  relatioi» 
as  grand-children  or  great-grand-children,  which  seems  manifestij 
ui^ust. 
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The  sixth  clause  of  said  section  1  is  as  follows : — 

• 

'*  Sixth.  If  a  person  dies,  leaving  several  children,  or  leaving  one  child 
and  the  issue  of  one  or  more  others,  and  any  such  surviving  child  dies 
under  age,  and  not  having  been  married,  all  the  estate  that  came  to  the 
deceased  child  by  inheritance  from  such  deceased  parent,  shall  descend 
in  equal  shares  to  the  other  children  of  the  same  parent,  and  to  the  issue 
of  any  such  other  children  who  have  died,  by  right  of  representation."  ' 

The  seventh  clause  of  said  section  1  is  as  follows : — 

• 

**  Seventht  If  at  the  death  of  such  child  who  shall  have  died  under  age, 
and  not  having  been  married,  all  the  other  children  of  his  said  parent  are 
also  dead,  and  any  of  them  having  left  issue,  the  estate  that  came  to  such 
child  by  inheritance  from  his  said  parent  shall  descend  to  all  the  issue  ol 
the  other  children  of  the  same  parent ;  and  if  all  the  issue  are  in  the 
same  degree  of  kindred  to  the  child,  they  shall  share  the  estate  equally ; 
otherwise,  they  shall  take  according  to  the  right  of  representation." 

• 

By  the  above,  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person 
is  made  dependent  upon  his  age  or  marriage.  If  he  dies  under  age 
and  unmarried,  his  mother  and  his  half-brothers  and  sisters  are 
excluded  from  any  share  of  his  estate.  This  rule  proceeds  upon 
the  theory  that,  as  the  child,  d^nng  under  age,  had  no  power  to  dis- 
pose of  his  estate,  by  reason  of  his  disability  of  minority,  his  estate 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  parent's  estate  remaining  to  be  dis- 
tributed, and  therefore  goes  to  those  who  would  have  taken  as 
distributees  of  the  parent. 

By  statute,  tlie  kindred  of  half-blood  inherit  equally  with  those 
of  the  whole  blood  in  the  same  degree,  and  would  take  equally  with 
own  brothers  and  sisters  any  property  that  their  deceased  brother 
or  sister  acquired  from  any  source  other  than  from  his  or  her  parent. 

Is  there  sufficient  reason  for  this  distinction?  Does  not  the 
estate  the  minor  acquired  from  his  parent  vest  as  absolutely  in  him 
as  an  estate  derived  from  another  source?  And  would  not  the 
mother  and  half-brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased  minor  be  as  dear 
to  him  as  the  issue  of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister? 

I  therefore  suggest  that  clauses  sixth  and  seventh  of  said  section 
1  be  striken  out. 

Section  1  of  chapter  91  of  the  General  Statutes,  as  altered  by 
the  above  proposed  changes,  would  read  as  follows : — 

Seotiok  1.  When  a  person  dies  sefzed  of  land,  tenements  or  heredttsK 
ments,  or  of  any  right  thereto,  or  entitled  to  any  interest  therein,  in  fee 
simple,  or  for  the  life  of  another,  not  having  lawfully  devised  ttte  same* 
they  shall  descend,  subject  to  his  debts  (except  as  provided  ia  chapter 
one  hundred  and  four)  in  manner  following  :*— 
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First,  In  equal  shares  to  his  children,  and  the  issue  of  any  deceased 
child  by  right  of  representation ;  and  if  there  is  no  child  of  the  intestate 
living  at  his  death,  then  to  all  his  other  lineal  descendants.  If  all  the 
descendants  are  in  the  same  degree  of -kindred  to  the  intestate,  they  shall 
share  the  estate  equally ;  otherwise,  they  shall  take  according  to  the  right 
of  representation. 

Second,  If  he  leaves  no  issue,  then  in  equal  shares  to  his  father  and 
mother. 

Third.    If  he  leaves  no  issue  nor  mother,  then  to  his  father. 

Fourth.    If  he  leaves  no  issue  nor  father,  then  to  his  mother. 

Fifth.  If  he  leaves  no  issue,  and  no  father  nor  mother,  then  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  the  issue  of  any  deceased  brother  or  sister,  by 
right  of  representation. 

Siocth,  If  he  leaves  no  issue,  and  no  father,  mother,  brother  nor  sister, 
then  to  his  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree ;  except  that  when  there  are  two 
or  more  collateral  kindred  in  equal  degree,  but  claiming  through  different 
ancestors,  those  who  claim  through  the  nearest  ancestor  shall  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  claiming  through  an  ancestor  who  is  more  remote. 

Seventh,  If  the  intestate  leaves  a  widow  and  no  kindred,  his  estate 
shall  descend  to  his  widow ;  and  if  the  intestate  is  a  married  woman,  and 
leaves  no  kindred,  her  estate  shall  descend  to  her  husband. 

Eighth.  If  the  intestate  leayes  no  kindred,  and  no  widow  or  husband, 
his  or  her  estate  shall  escheat  to  the  Commonwealth. 

And  I  recommend  that  the  above  be  substituted  in  place  of  see- 
tiori  1,  chapter  91,  of  the  General  Statutes. 

By  such  substitution,  the  rules  governing  the  descent  of  real 
estate  would  be  altered,  but  I  know  of  no  reason  wh}-  any  different 
rule  should  prevail  in  the  descent  of  real  and  in  the-  distribation  of 
personal  estate,  so  far  as  the  same  would  be  affected  by  the  above 

change. 

George  M.  Brooks, 
Judge  of  Probate  Court  for  the  County  of  Middlesex, 

November  25,  1874. 


NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 

Probate  Office,  Nantucket,  Nov.  16, 1874. 

Sir  : — In  reply  to  a  communication  received  at  this  office,  entitled 
*'*'  Resolve  for  obtaining  information  with  reference  to  the  expediency 
of  a  change  in  the  laws  regulating  the  distribution  of  intestate 
estates,"  I  would  respectfully  say,  that,  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  subject,  I  have  to  suggest  only  one  change  as  being  ex- 
pedient ;  viz.,  that  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  personal  prop- 
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erty,  where  the  intestate  died  without  issue,  leaving  a  widow.  In 
that  case,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  more  liberal  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  widow,  than  the  law  now  provides  for ;  so  where  the 
amount  of  personal  estate  is  comparatively  smaU,  the  widow  shpuld 
have  the  whole,  up  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 

And  to  that  end,  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  the  sixth 
clause  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  chapter  ninety-four  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  be  amended,  by  striking  out  the  word  j^ve  in  the  second 
line,  and  substituting  the  word  ten  therefor. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thaddeus  C.  Defbiez, 
Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  for  Nantitcket  County » 

Hon.  Oliveb  Warner,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Boston,  Mass, 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

Boston,  Nov.  30, 1874. 

Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth : 

Dear  Sir  : — By  chapter  77  of  the  Resolves  of  1874,  the  judges 
of  thtf  probate  courts  are  requested  to  give  their  opinions  as  to  cer- 
tain matters  relating  to  the  distribution  of  intestate  estates,  and  the 
communications  received  prior  to  December  1st,  proximo,  are  to  be 
published.  I  do  very  much  desire  to  express  my  opinion  upon  these 
questions ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  pressure  of  official  duty  has 
borne  so  heavily  upon  me,  that  I  have  not  been  able,  within  the  time 
limited,  to  make  such  an  examination  of  the  subject,  before  submit- 
ting any  suggestions  thereupon,  as  its  importance  demands,  and  as 
is  due  to  the  legislature. 

If  the  subject  is  referred  to  a  committee,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  ap- 
pear before  them  and  submit  views  based  upon  thorough  investigation. 

Yours  truly, 

Isaac  Ames.* 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 

Worcester,  Nov.,  1874. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts : — 

In  reply  to  the  request  contained  in  Resolve  77  of  the  Acts  and 
Resolves  of  the  year  1874,  entitled  a  '^  Resolve  for  obtaining  in- 
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formation  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  a  change  in  the  laws 
regulating  the  distribution  of  intestate  estates,"  I  take  the  liberty 
to  present  the  following  suggestions,  although  some  of  the  views 
may  not  be  exactly  responsive  to  the  question  presented  by  the 
Resolve. 

So  long  as  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  required  stamps 
upon  letters  of  administration  and  probate  of  wills  in  cases  wh^re 
the  value  of  the  estate  exceeded  a  certain  sum,  the  practice  pre- 
vailed, requiring  an  affidavit  as  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  estate, 
to  be  filed  in  each  case.  In  this  county  the  practice  of  filing  such 
affidavit  is  continued.  It  aids  the  judge  much  in  ascertaining,  at  a 
glance,  what  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  estate,  and  is  of  very 
great  service  in  enabling  him  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  official  bond 
in  any  case  before  the  court.  The  responsibility  of  an  execator, 
administrator,  guardian  or  trustee,  is  no  greater  than  in  cases  in 
which  no  affidavit  of  value  is  filed.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
a  wise  provision  of  law  which  should  require  an  affidavit  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  trust  estate  upon  every  petition  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  executor,  administrator,  guardian  or  trustee,  by 
the  probate  court. 

I  think  that  the  notifications  required  by  law  in  proceedings  in 
probate  courts  are  liable  to  be  entirely  insufficient.  Of  course,  in 
ca^es  in  which  aU  adult  persons  interested,  and  guardians  of  all 
minors  intei'ested,  file  their  assent,  there  is  no  reason  for  a  ftirther 
notification ;  but  with  the  numerous  newspapers  which  are  published, 
especially  in  the  large  counties,  a  citation  published  only  in  a  news- 
paper to  be  selected  by  the  party  petitioning  or  rendering  an  aoec>ttiU, 
although  a  notice  in  law,  is  liable  to  be  no  notice  in  fact  to  the  parties 
interested.  It  is  true  that  the  judge  may  require  further  notice  to 
be  given ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  reason  brought  to  his 
attention,  a  citation  published  in  some  newspaper  selected  by  the 
party  petitioning,  or  rendering  an  account,  is  generally  the  only 
notice  given.  In  this  county  a  practice  has  been  adopted,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  citation  published  in  a  newspaper,  a  copy  of  the 
same  shall  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  and  directed  to  each 
person  known  to  the  petitioner  or  accountant  to  be  interested  in  the 
proceedings.  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  re- 
quiring that  in  all  cases  in  the  probate  court  in  which  a  citation 
for  a  hearing  is  ordered  to  be  published  in  some  newspaper,  there 
shall  also  be  a  copy  of  the  citation  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
directed  to  each  party  known  to  the  petitioner  or  accountant  to  be 
interested  in  the  estate,  unless  the  judge  shall  order  that  said  notice 
by  mail  shall  be  dispensed  with,  the  time  when  said  notices  shall  be 
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deposited  in  the  post-oflice  to  be  fixed  by  the  judge  or  register  in 
issuing  the  order  of  notice. 

I  suggest  that  some  new  provisions  be  made  in  reference  to  the 
distribution  of  propertj'  in  cases  of  adoption.  In  my  opinion,  the 
law  in  such  cases  should  be  so  clearly  stated,  that,  upon  the  death 
of  an  adopted  child,  unmarried,  leaving  property,  and  no  issue,  the 
adopting  father  and  mother  and  the  survivor  of  them  should  inherit 
the  same.  Should  an  adopted  child  die  married,  leaving  property 
and  no  issue,  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  should,  by  all  means, 
inherit  the  same.  In  case  an  adopting  father  and  mother  are  dead, 
it  should  be  made  clear  who  shall  inherit  the  property  of  such  de- 
ceased adopted  person.  Shall  it  be  blood-relatives,  or  the  kindred 
by  adoption  ?  In  view  of  the  numerous  adoptions  of  children  which 
are  decreed  in  this  State,  soon  or  late  embarrassing  questions  will 
be  liable  to  occur  upon  this  subject,  unless  some  provision  of  law 
shall  be  made  which  shall  provide  for  the  case.  Suppose  a  child  has 
been  adopted  (as  the  same  person  may  be)  a  number  of  times,  shall 
the  child  inherit  property  from  its  own  parent  and  from  each  adopt- 
ing parent?  The  whole  subject  of  inheriting  property  by  an  adopted 
child,  and  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  an  adopted  child  dying 
without  issue,  should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  clearly  stated. 
It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  more 
nearly  a  child,  by  adoption,  can  be  made  to  feel  that,  in  relation  to 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  adopting  parents,  he  or  she  is  con- 
sidered, as  far  as  possible,  the  same  as  though  of  kindred  blood,  the 
more  truly  is  the  happiness  of  the  child  promoted,  and  the  benign 
object  of  the  laws  relating  to  adoption  more  effectually  accom- 
plished. 

The  changes  in  the  legal  rights  of  husbands  and  wives,  in 
reference  to  property,  which  have  been  made  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  3'ears,  seem  to  demand  the  careful  attention  of  the  law-makers 
of  the  State  to  the  matter  of  their  respective  rights  in  the  inheritance 
and  distribution  of  each  other's  estate.  In  the  absence  of  a  will,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  see  why  the  rights  of  a  wife  in  the  estate  of  her 
deceased  husband  should  not  be  the  same  as  the  rights  of  a  husband 
in  the  estate  of  his  deceased  wife.  Especially  would  this  seem  to  be 
appropriate  in  cases  where  there  is  no  issue  of  the  marriage,  or  of  a 
prior  marriage.  I  presume  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  a 
husband  and  wife  have  accumulated  property  together,  and  one  has 
died  without  issue  of  the  marriage,  or  of  a  former  marriage,  the 
survivor  feels  aggrieved,  if  he  or  she  is  not  entitled  to  the  whole  of 
the  estate  of  the  deceased.  It  is  pefectly  natural  that  this  feeling 
should  exist.  Deprived  of  the  blessing  of  children  to  love  and  care 
for,  the  parties  have  been  all  in  all  to  each  other,  with  common 
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labors,  common  ho[>es  and  common  aspirations.  Their  interests 
have  become  dailj-  more  nearly  identical,  and  when  their  confidential 
and  intimate  relations  are  severed,  it  seems  to  the  survivor  rigid, 
harsh  and  unfeeling,  that  the  common  estate  should  be  rent  in  pieces, 
or  pass  into  the  hands  of  collateral  kindred,  whose  object  is  generally 
to  hold  all  the  estate  they  can,  regardless  of  the  feelings  which  have 
grown  with  the  growth  and  strengthened  with  the  streligth  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  who  have  lived  for  each  other,  planned  and 
labored,  planted  and  harvested,  with  the  single  idea  of  placing  them- 
selves and  the  survivor  in  comfort,  if  not  in  aflluence. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  happening  within  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  mention  the  following  :  A  young  couple  were  married. 
The  wife  became  the  owner  of  a  house-lot  by  deed  of  gift.  The 
father  of  the  husband  erected  a  fine  house  upon  the  land.  Within  a 
few  months  the  wife  died  without  issue,  leaving  no  father,  mother, 
brother  or  sister.  Her  heirs  were  her  next  of  kin,  in  equal  degree, 
who  were  her  three  surviving  grandparents.  The  husband,  by  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  was,  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  deprived  at 
once  of  all  right  even  to  occupy  the  liouse  which  his  father  had 
built  for  him.  The  fact  that  the  grandparents  of  the  wife  re- 
linquished the  rights  which  the  law  gave  to  them,  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  force  of  the  illustration. 

A  husband  married  a  wife  much  younger  than  himself,  invested 
most  of  his  property  in  a  house  and  lot,  and  caused  the  same  to  be 
conv.eyed  to  her.  Within  a  few  months  she  died,  leaving  an  infant. 
The  child  became  the  owner  in  fee  of  the  real  estate,  to  porchase 
which  the  father  had  devoted  the  earnings  of  his  life,  while  the 
father  became  a  mere  tenant  for  life  of  the  estate,  subject  to 
forfeiture  for  waste,  if  he  fails  to  keep  the  estate  in  repair. 

A  husband  caused  his  real  estate  to  be  conveyed  to  his  wife,  she 
died  without  issue,  leaving  no  father,  mother,  brother,  sister  or 
grandparent.  The  property'  descended  to  collateral  kindred  in  equal 
degree,  and  the  rights  of  the  husband  in  the  estate  were  ended, 
although  he  had  paid  the  whole  consideration  for  the  estate  which 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  wife.  There  was  no  life  estate  left  for  the 
husband. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  state  of  things  suggested  upon  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties  might  be  remedied  by  mutual  wills,  property 
executed.  This  is  true,  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  laws 
which  will  accomplish  what  every  disinterested  person  feels  is  just 
and  right,  and  leave  it  to  the  parties,  if  they  wish  to  provide  for 
outsiders,  to  make  testamentary  provisions  which  will  accomplish 
the  object. 

In  this  connection  I  see  no  reason  why,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a 
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child  leaving  propert}* ,  the  mother  should  not  have  the  same  right  of 
inheritance  and  distribution  which  the  father  has.  The  child  is  cer- 
tainly as  dear  to  the  mother  as  it  can  be  to  the  father ;  she  has 
suffered  more  for  the  child  than  it  has  been  possible  for  the  father 
to  suffer.  Any  amount  of  property  is  poor  consolation  for  a  heart 
that  is  breaking;  but  why  should  the  mother  be  ignored  in  the 
matter  of  the  property  of  a  deceased  child,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  she  has  a  husband  living,  who  can  quietly  take  possession  of 
the  whole  estate,  leaving  the  wife  without  the  legal  right  to  a  single 
dollar's  worth  thereof.  Why  should  the  mother's  interests  be  so 
persistently  disregarded  ?  It  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  position 
which  was  assigned  to  woman  in  the  infancy  of  jurisprudence,  and 
which,  year  by  3'ear,  is  becoming  essentially  modified,  and  shorn  of 
its  objectionable  features,  until,  in  the  process  of  time,  the  rights 
of  husband  and  wife  will  be  distinctly  recognized,  and  they  shall 
become,  what  the  ages  are  demonstrating  is  true ;  to  wit,  that  God 
intended  that  husband  and  wife  should  be  eqiial. 

There  is  a  result  which  follows  from  this  course  of  thought,  which 
some  of  the  reformers  of  the  law  seem  to  overlook.  If  the  wife  is 
to  hold  her  property  and  her  earnings,  and  is  to  have  equal  rights 
of  inheritance  and  distribution  with  her  husband ;  if,  in  other  words, 
the  wife  is  to  be  the  equal  of  her  husband  in  her  rights,  she  should 
be  his  equal  in  her  responsibilities.  If  her  property  and  earnings, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  husband  as  one  of  his  marital  rights, 
are  now  secured  to  her,  shall  not  the  wife  be  held  liable  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  support  of  the  family  according  to  her  means, 
in  equal  proportions  with  her  husband  ?  I  confess  that  while  I  can- 
not see  why  the  wife  shall  not  have  equal  rights  with  her  husband, 
it  is  equally  difficult  for  me  to  see  why  she  should  not  take  her  equal 
share  of  the  responsibilities  growing  out  of  the  family  relation  in 
proportion  to  her  means.  Having  no  grievances  of  my  own  to  com- 
plain of,  I  can  at  least  look  at  this  question  impartially. 

I  have  thus  briefly  referred  to  certain  matters  in  the  light  of  ob- 
servation and  experience,  wherein  it  seems  to  me  that  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  may  be  appropriately  amended.  I  have  felt  no 
desire  to  trouble  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  with  any  of  my 
peculiar  ideas  upon  any  subject ;  but  presuming  that  those  who  passed 
the  Resolve  wished  to  know  whether  the  judges  of  the  probate  courts 
have  any  ideas  to  present,  I  have  stated  a  few  of  my  own  ideas  in 
this  paper,  hastily  written  and  respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  Chapin. 
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